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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXXV 

.^Hi8  Yolume  contains  the  last  of  Ruskin^s  Works,  (I.)  the  fragment 
f  autobiography  called  PrasterUa^  together  with  (II.)  the  three  pab- 
ished  Parts  of  a  supplementary  volume  called  DUectcL  In  an  Appendix 
re  given,  as  will  presently  be  explained  (p.  Ivii.),  several  additional 
passages  from  the  MS.  material  for  Praeterita. 

Prceteriia  was  issued  at  irregular  intervals  between  1885  and  1889; 
he  final  chapter  of  it,  issued  in  July  1889,  was  the  last  piece  that 
luskin  wrote.  In  this  Introduction,  (I.)  the  story  of  his  life  is  con- 
inued  from  the  end  of  1884  to  the  close  in  January  1900  (pp.  xxi.-li.). 
11.)  Some  account  is  next  given  of  Prceterita  itself  (pp.  li.-lviii.) ;  and, 
istly,  (m.)  additional  information  is  supplied  with  regard  to  various 
sLcts,  incidents,  and  episodes  touched  upon  in  the  book  (pp.  IviiL-lxxvi.). 

L  1886-1889 

The  years  of  Ruskin'^s  life  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Introduction 
all  into  two  periods — that  from  1885  to  the  summer  of  1889,  during 
rhich  his  pen  was  still  active;  and  that  from  the  summer  of  1889  to 
he  end,  when  all  labour  was  laid  aside.  The  four  years  of  his  last 
iterary  period,  rendered  notable  by  the  writing  of  PfwierUoj  one  of 
he  most  charming  of  all  his  books,  contained  for  Ruskin  many  months 
if  fruitful  labour  and  contented  peace,  broken,  however,  by  repeated 
attacks  of  illness.  In  view  of  these  interruptions,  the  amount  of  work 
rhich  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  is  remarkable.  PngterUa  was 
he  main  task  to  which  he  set  himself  when  he  had  resigned  his 
)xford  professorship  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  Ivi.).  For  the  rest,  he  finished 
^fx>$erpinai  wrote  J  Knight's  Faiih;  edited  several  parts  of  the  Road' 
ide  Songs  of  Tuscas^,  and  the  whole  of  Ckrisfs  Folk  and  Ubic  the 
^arm  Servant;  and  wrote  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces.  He  also  devoted 
Duch  time  to  the  artistic  work  of  the  St  George^s  Guild.  Many  of 
lis  letters  to  the  several  artists  in  his  employ  have  been  given  in  an 
arlier  volume ;  ^  they  show  how  much  trouble  he  spent  during  these 
ears  upon  enriching  his  Museum,  and  in  1886  he  arranged  an  exhibi- 
ion  in  London  of  drawings  made  for  the  Guild.'    As  the  writings  of 

1  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  LdL-lzv. 

*  The  cstalogne  it  printed  in  the  Hune  yolome,  p.  177« 
zzi 
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the  period,  other  than  Prceterita^  have  been  given  in  previous  volumes, 
it  may  be  well  to  furnish  here  a  chronological  list: — 

1886.  Januarf .  Baadnde  Songs  of  Tuicany,  Pftrt  v.  (Vol.  XXXH). 
February.  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany,  Part  vi.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 
„  CaH  Enarrant  (Vols.  VI.  and  VH.). 

„         In  Montibus  Sanctis,  Part  ii.  (Vol.  VL).  

March.  Introduction  to  Usury  and  the  EngHsh  Bishops  (Vol.  XXXTV.). 
April.  Boadside  Songs  of  Tuscany,  Part  vii.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 
May,  Proserpina,  Part  ix.  (Vol.  XXV.). 

„     Boadside  Songs  qf  Tuscany,  Part  viii.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 
June.  Boadside  Songs  of  Tuscany,  Part  ix.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

„      New  edition  of  Dame  Wiggins  qf  Lee  (VoL  IL). 
August  Roadside  Songs  qf  Tuscany,  PtLTt  z.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

„        A  Knighfs  FaUh  (Vol.  XXXI.). 
July.  Pr^Bterita,  Parts  I,  ii.,  and  iiL 
September-December.  Pneterita,  Parts  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  yii. 

1886.  January.  Mastef^s  Beport,  St  Georf^s  Guild  (Vol  XXX.). 
Januanr-ApriL  Praterita,  Parts  viiL-zii. 

May.  Catak^  qf  Drawings  fmr  Si.  George's  Guild  (Vol.  XXX.). 

„     Revision  of  Cataiogue  qf  Minerals  in  the  St   George's  Museam   (see 
Vol.  XXVL  p.  416). 

„     pTiBterita,  Parts  xiii.-zv. 
June.  Praterita,  Part  zvi. 
July.  Praterita,  Part  zvii  

„      Proserpina,  Part  z.  (Vol.  XXV.). 

„      Uiric  the  Farm  Servant,  Parts  i.  and  ii.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 
September.  Ulric,  Part  iii.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

.,  DUeeta,  Part  i. 

October,  November.  Praterita,  Parts  xviii.-zz. 
November.  Ulrio,  Pftrt  iv.  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

1887.  January.  Praterita,  Part  xxi. 

„        Dilecta,  Part  ii. 
February.  Arthur  Burgess  (Vol.  XIV.). 

March.  Uiric,  Part  v.  (Vol.  XXXH.).  I 

„        Christ's  Folk  in  the  Apennine,  Parts  i.  and  ii.  (VoL  XXXIL). 
„        Praterita,  Part  xxii.  I 

June.  Ubrie,  Part  vi.  (VoL  XXXII.). 
„      Chrises  Folk,  Part  iii.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 

„      Praterita,  Part  zziii.  

„      Prefiice  to  Hortus  Inchsus  (Vol.  XXXVII.). 
November.  Praterita,  Part  zziv. 

„  Chrisi^s  Folk,  ParU  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  (VoL  XXXIL). 

„  The  Black  Arts  (Vol.  XIV.). 

1888.  January.  Preface  to  new  edition  of  Lectures  on  Art  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  13-16). 
Ajpril.  Fnhce  to  £.  T.  Cook's  National  Gallery. 

May.  Praterita,  Part  zzv. 
September.  Praterita,  Pkrt  zzvi. 

„  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painters, 

October.  UhHe,  Parts  vii.-iz. 

1889.  April.  Chrisfs  Folk,  Part  vii. 
June.  Praterita,  Part  xxvii. 
July.  Praterita,  Part  xxviii. 

(For  Letters  to  the  Press  written  during  the  years  1886-1889,  see  VoL  XXXIV. 
pp.  677-^20.) 
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The  wiak  tfans  MOMnpIiahed  oftm  fanwfglit  peMse  and  pfeisure  to 
Boddn.  «A  white  day/*  ho  writes  m  hk  diary  (Fohmaiy  5,  1885X 
'^getting  Sir  Horiiai'i  book^  all  pkimed  and  the  fint  dbapter  Mnt  te 
fnm  (moft  of  it  now  doneX  and  embroiderioa  sent  to  Irish  schooL** 
And,  again,  <«Ycfteidi7  (May  8)  sent  to  printer  the  bst  sheeto  of 
Samg9  q^  TmKomjf^  rvj  thanUbl  to  have  hmi  qiaied  to  finish  Umbi 
rig^j.  Strong  at  work  in  every  direetioo,  and  wonderftdly  content  in 
it,l>.G*  And  so  m  the  fbUcwmg  year,'' Well  and  cheerAil( January  8^ 
1888X  «>d  dofaig  most  osefhl  wori^"*  <«Testeiday,«  he  says  a  little 
later  (April  tS),  '^most  suoosesfol  work;  quiet  day  m  the  woods.  •  •  . 
Got  op  thinkhig  what  marvelloas  powers  and  infinences  I  have  now, 
if  I  nee  them  honestly  and  hravdy*;  and  again  on  die  next  day: — 


''An  entfaely  Ucsssd  and  pore  motnlag;  absolatdy  esfan^  wUh 
dew  on  fiddSi    I  out  to  the  gate  eomer  to  see  Helvdlyn. 


wted  OB  lake;  then  gsiden;  then  anemones.     All  kinds  of  helpAd 
thoogbt  sent  with  the  bean^^  D.Gr 

And  onee  more  Qimj  1): — 

''Slept  weD,  after  lovefy  walk  on  top  of  moor  at  dsndlesi  sm- 
sel^  feeling  how  fhaakful  beyond  werai^  or  thoaghtp  I  sboold  be  «ir 
havfag  ss»h  a  plaee  to  live  at^  and  painless,  if  not  now  powerfU, 
body  and  limto  to  beer  me  stfll  on  a  rock  path.  Down  in  good 
heart.  How  I  enjoy  my  work  1  and  I  have  jost  been  reeding  poor 
Gsrlyle  on  last  volume  of  Frederick  f^ 

The  limbs  still  bore  him  upon  many  a  mountain  ramble,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  he  wrote  to  Professor  Norton*  that  he  had  been 
half-way  up  Coniston  Old  Man,  *^  without  more  fatigue  than  deepened 
the  night^s  rest.^  An  entry,  some  months  later,  shows  him  busy,  as 
ever,  with  multi&rious  Usks: — 

*' January  Q,  1887,  Sunday. — Sixteen  letters  written  on  Fridsy; 
eleven  yesterday.  Mineral  ticketing.  Chess  playing.  Botanical 
lesson  to  Gussie,  musical  to  Annie,  painting  to  Robert  Redhead.^ 
Miss  Murray  found  out;   and   promised   support  in  bird  drawing.^ 

*  A  KnightB  FaUh  (Vol  XXXI.). 

*  That  is,  as  told  in  Fronde's  Life  qf  CarMe. 

*  See  a  letter  of  September  13  in  Vol.  XXXVIL 

*  Children  in  the  village  school  at  Coniston.  

*  References  to  Miss  Marray  will  be  found  in  the  LetUr$  (Vol.  XXXVIL) ;  and 
tkere  are  stodies  by  her — of  flowers,  however— in  the  Sheffield  Museum  (VoL  XXX. 
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<Coeli  Enanmnt'  begun  agmin,  with  'Institutes  of  Mineralogy';^  and 
PraOeriia   in  foil  speed ;  and  article  on   art  for  Chambers' $  Enafdo* 


Such  entries  are  typical  of  bright  and  busy  months  which  were  not 
infrequent  during  these  years,  and  which  are  reflected  in  the  happy 
mood  of  Prceteriia. 

And  in  this  evening  of  his  days  Ruskin  had  also  that  which  should 
accompany  old  age,  in  honour,  love,  the  devotion  of  faithful  disciples, 
and  the  sympathy  of  many  admirers.  This  last  was  illustrated  by  the 
Complimentary  Address,  already  printed,*  which  was  presented  to  him 
at  Christmas  1885,  with  the  signatures  of  most  of  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  He  had 
also  troops  of  friends.  The  years  from  1885  to  1889  were  spent  in  the 
main  quietly  at  Brantwood,  and  Ruskin  in  his  periods  of  good  health 
was  able  to  entertain  many  guests.  Froude,  for  one,  came  on  a  visit 
in  the  autumn  of  1886.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Froude  in  which 
he  says  ^^how  wholesome,  how  usefril,  how  in  every  way  precious  were 
the  days  then  spent  at  Brantwood ;  partaking  in  a  simple  and  beautiful 
life,  and  breathing  pure  air,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.^  They  had 
much  talk  about  Carlyle,  for  the  storm  which  Froude^s  Life  and  sub- 
sidiary publications  had  caused  was  theti  raging.  Ruskin  was  in  the 
difficult  position  of  being  the  attached  friend  both  of  Froude  smd  of 
his  antagonist  in  this  matter.  Professor  Norton.  His  sympathies  were, 
as  has  been  said  already,*  with  Froude,  whose  picture  of  Carlyle  was, 
he  held,  in  the  main  true,  and  therefore  what  the  subject  of  it  would 
have  desired.  In  some  -respects,  however,  he  thought  there  was  still 
something  more  to  be  said,  and  he  proposed  to  write  on  the  subject 
himself — partly  to  vindicate,  and  partly  to  supplement,  Froude.  ^  You 
are  the  only  person,^  Froude  had  written,  ^^to  whom  I  can  talk 
about  Carlyle,  or  from  whom  I  could  either  seek  advice  or  expect  it** 
And  at  a  later  time  he  said :  ^*  Your  assurance  that  on  the  whole  the 
selection  which  I  made  from  Carlyle*s  letters  is  a  good  one,  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  anything  which  I  have  yet  heard  on  that 
subject.  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  your  own  willingness  to  clear 
the  sky  for  me  in  my  own  lifetime.**  And,  again,  *^  Your  proposal 
to  bring  out  a  small  volume  on  Carlyle  simply  delights  me.**    This 

^  See  VoL  XXVI.  pp.  Ix.-lxii.^  wh^re  an  acooant  of  the  intended  InUiiutes  ii 
given,  and  a  fragment  of  it  printed.     For  OaeH  Bnarrant,  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  Ldii. 
*  This  article,  however,  was  not  written. 
»  VoL  XXXTV.  p.  73a 
«  VoL  XXXm.  p.  lii. 
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was  in  1889,  and  Rnskin^s  working  days  were  fhen  almost  at  an  end. 
The  little  volume  was  never  to  be  written,  and  the  personal  mention  of 
Carlyle  in  PrceierUa  is  only  incidental.^  Another  friend  from  whom  a 
visit  is  recorded  in  Ruskin^s  diary  is  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Of  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway'^s  visits,  and  her  constant  correspondence  with  Ruskin,  which 
was  one  of  the  new  interests  and  solaces  of  his  old  age,  account  will 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  next  volume  (dealing  with  Ruskin'^s 
friendships  as  illustrated  by  his  Letters).  Letters  from  William  Gifford 
Palgrave,  then  Her  Majesty^s  Minister  in  Uruguay,  also  gave  Ruskin 
much  pleasure  during  these  years.  Falgrave  was  very  much  at  one  with 
Ruskin  in  his  outlook  upon  the  world,  and  from  1884  to  his  death 
in  1888  was  one  of  the  most  regular  and  affectionate  of  Ruskin^s 
correspondents. 

JBut  Ruskin^s  greatest  pleasure,  perhaps,  was  in  pleasing  young 
people.  Many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Brantwood  which  have  heai 
poblished  relate  to  these  years,  when  he  liked  to  have  young  men 
and  girls  around  him,  and  lent  himself  jout  to  give  them  instruction 
and  pleasure.  One  of  his  girl-friends,  married  to  Mr.  Allen  Harker, 
has  given  a  characteristic  description  of  tea-time  at  Brantwood:-— 

"He  looked  an  old  man  even  then  in  1888,  as  he  stood  in  his  fiivoarite 
place  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  Brantwood  drawing-room;  but  his  eyes 
were  the  youngest  I  have  ever  seen  in  adult  face,  blue  and  clear  like  a 
child's^  with  the  child's  large  direct  gase.  By  tea-time^  every  table,  chair, 
and  most  of  the  floor  would  be  littered  with  a  wonderful  profusion  of 
sketches,  photographs,  missals,  Greek  coins,  and  uncut  gems.  'Now  we 
begin  to  look  comfortable,'  he  would  say  gleefully  when  there  was  nothing 
left  to  sit  upon,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  steps  among  the  treasures 
scattered  at  our  feet;  and  we  mere  comfortable.  He  spared  neither  him- 
self nor  his  possessions  to  give  pleasure  to  his  guests.  He  talked  much 
and  brilliantly,  laughing  heartily  an  infectious,  chuckling  laugh  when  any- 
thing amused  him."' 

The  story  is  told  of  the  poet-painter,  William  Blake,  that  in  his 
old  age  a  child  came  to  see  him.  He  put  his  hand  upon  her  head 
and  blessed  her,  saying,  ^*May  Gt>d  make  the  world  as  beautiful  to 
you,  my  child,  as  it  has  been  to  me.^  No  small  part  of  Ruskin^s  life 
was  spent  in  similar  benediction. 

Mother  occupation  which  gave  Ruskin  interest  and  enjoyment 
during  these  years  was  teaching  the  village  children  at  Coniston.    His 

^  See  below,  pp.  4G0,  639.   . 

•  <"  John  Roskm  in  the  'Eighties,''  (MMc,  February  11,  1899. 
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interest  in  the  school  has  been  described  in  a  preyious  volume,^  and 
writing  in  1887,  in  ChrUfs  Folk^  he  mentions  a  weekly  lesson  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  at  Brantwood.*  The  same  yisitor  who  has  just 
been  quoted  has  described  the  scene: — 

,  "  Every  Saturday  a  dozen  or  so  of  sturdy  mountain  lasses^  ranging  from 
ten  to  fourteen^  came  for  a  'lesson'  and  for  tea.  These  lessons  were 
encyclopeedic  in  their  scope,  ranging  fipom  the  varying  shapes  of  fir-cones 
to  the  correct  position  on  the  map  of  'Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath/ 
probably  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  '  the  god  Bel  or  Baal '  as  represented 
'  on  the  cast  of  a  coin — Italian — Greek — finest  time/  Sometimes  he  woold 
read  Shakespeare  to  them;  but  whatever  else  was  included^  the  Bible  and 
some  botany  formed  part  of  the  lesson.  Whether  the  girls  understood 
very  much  of  what  they  were  taught  remains  to  be  seen;  but  they 
enjoyed  themselves  tremendously^  and  that  was  what  he  wanted.  After 
the  lesson  they  had  tea  in  his  study,  laying  it  themselves  with  mttdi 
laughter  and  clatter.  He  cleared  the  tables  for  them  himself  giving  up 
the  room  to  them  entirely  for  that  afternoon^  'because  the  parlour-maid' 
— ^not  nnnaturally — 'objected  to  the  crumbs  in  the  dining-room  before 
dmner."' 

"Among  the  many  other  subjects,  he  taught  them  songs,  such  as  the 
following,  both  words  and  quaint,  lilting  tune  being,  his  own : 

'  Ho,  ho,  the  cocks  crow ! 

Little  girls — ^get  up; 
Little  girls  to  bed  must  gt} 

When  the  robins  sup. 

Heigh,  heigh,  the  nags  neigh! 

Up,  boys,  and  afield, 
Ere  the  sun  through  yonder  grey 

Raise  his  russet  shield. 

Brave  for  work  and  bright  fi>r  play 

Be  you,  girls  and  boys; 
And  pity  those  that  lose  the  day 

Without  its  tasks  or  joys.' 

It  was  my  mission  while  at  Brantwood  to  assist  'the  little  wood- 
woman,'  Jane  Anne,  who  came  twice  a  day  to  fill  the  log4>asket  by  the 
study  fire,  with  her  music.  She  had  been  taught  by  the  Master  himself, 
on  a  somewhat  complicated  plan  founded  on  the  earliest  Latin  psalters, 
where  the  rhythm  was  arrived  at,  not  by  means  of  bars,  but  only  by  the 
value  of  the  notes,  and  following  this  method  she  certainly  had  learned 

1  Vol.  XXX.  p.  rl. 
s  Vol.  XXXIl.  p.  288. 
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tD  pkjT  some  four  bars  of  his  fiivourite  Fieni  alia  FineHra  tolerably  eorreetly, 
bat  it  was  not  a  system  attended  by  rapid  progress.  .  .  •  Whether  the 
girls  miderstood  much  of  the  lessons,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  and  Jane  Anne  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
something  of  a  maternal  indulgence.  'He's  a  foony  man  is  Meester 
Booskin/  she  would  observe  after  a  lesson,  'boot  he  likes  oos  to  tek  a 
good  tea ' ;  and  this  covered  a  multitude  of  eccentric  enthusiasms."  ^ 

It  if  a  picture  of  active,  benevolent,  and  happy  old  age  which  has 
thus  far  been  drawn;  but  these  same  years  were  broken  by  serious 
attacks  of  illness,  which  came  with  greater  frequency,  and  ultimately 
brought  his  active  life  to  an  end.  Perhaps  if  he  couJd  have  abstained 
frtNn  exciting  occupations,  the  danger  might  have  been  averted.  But, 
DOW  as  in  former  years,  he  knew  the  danger  better  than  he  succeeded 
in  averting  it.  ^  Require  greatest  caution,^  he  noted  (March  S6,  1886), 
'^firom  usual  press  of  coincident  thoughts^;  and  again  (April  8), 
^Politics  so  fearful  now  in  the  papers  that  Fm  like  a  dog  in  a  chain 
— like  the  dog  in  the  woodyard  tiiat  can'^  get  at  Mr.  Quilp.^'  But 
often,  as  the  letters  to  the  press  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  have  shown,  he 
slipped  his  chain,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  At  the  end  of 
July  1885  he  had  a  fourth  and  very  severe  attack  of  delirious  fever; 
and,  almost  exactly  a  year  after,  a  fifth.  He  wmt  for  a  short  time 
after  this  latter  attack  to  Heysham,  on  the  LAncashire  coast;  but  the 
spring  of  1887  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Laurence  Hilliard,'  of 
pleurisy,  on  a  friend's  yacht  in  the  iGgean.  Ruskin  loved  him  dearly, 
and  the  loss  deepened  a  mood  of  depression,  which  passed  into  one  of 
anger  and  suspicion.  **  To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love  Doth  work  like 
madness  in  the  brain.'*'  It  was  a  distressing  feature  of  some  of  Ruskin^s 
illnesses  that  Coleridge's  lines  were  reversed :  the  madness  in  the  brain 
made  him  wroth  with  those  he  loved.  There  are  letters  written  at 
such  times  which  should  be  destroyed,  and  there  were  incidents  which 
need  not  be  recalled.  The  friend,  assistant,  and  biographer,  who  was 
much  with  him  during  these  years,  has  written  some  touching  words 
which  I  must  be  allowed  to  quote: — 

''From  one  who  has  been  out  in  the  storm  the  reader  will  not  expect 
a  cool  recital  of  its  effects.     The   delirium  of  brain-fever  brings  strange 

1  Put  together  from  The  Outlook,  February  11,  1899 ;  "Happy  Memories  of  John 
Buskin"  In  the  Puritan,  May  1900;  and  "Ruskin  and  Girlhood"  in  Seribtm^g 
Ma§aMhM^  Norember  1906. 

*  See  chap.  xxi.  of  Tka  OU  Ourioriisi  Shop. 

*  He  bad  resigned  his  poet  as  Ruslun's  secretary  in  1882,  but  continued  to  live 
at  Coniston,  and  was  beginning  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  painter  when  he  died. 
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thiogs  to  pass;  and^  no  doubt,  afforded  ground  for  the  painful  gossip,  of 
which  there  has  been  more  than  enough, — much  of  it  absurdly  untrue,  the 
romandng  of  ingenious  newspaper-correspondents;  some  of  it,  the  lie  that 
is  half  a  truth.  For  in  these  times  there  were  not  wanting  parasites 
such  as  always  prey  upon  creatures  in  disease,  as  well  as  weak  admirers 
who  misunderstood  their  hero's  natural  character,  and  entirely  failed  to 
grasp  his  situation* 

''  Let  such  troubles  of  the  past  be  forgotten :  all  that  I  now  remember 
of  many  a  weary  night  and  day  is  the  vision  of  a  great  soul  in  torment, 
and  through  purgatorial  fires  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  the  real  man 
emerging,  with  his  passionate  appeal  to  justice  and  baffled  desire  for  truth. 
To  those  who  could  not  follow  the  wanderings  of  the  wearied  brain  it  was 
nothing  but  a  horrible  or  a  grotesque  nightmare.  Some,  in  those  trials, 
learnt  as  they  could  not  otherwise  have  learnt  to  know  him,  and  to  love 
him  as  never  before/'^ 

Something  else  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  on  a  later  page  about 
these  attacks;  but  for  the  present  I  must  continue  the  story. 

Ojfk  partially  recovering  from  the  illness  of  1887,  Ruskin  posted  south 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  and  settled  at  Folkestone  and  afterwards  at 
Sandgate,  with  occasional  visits  to  London,  until  the  spring  of  1888. 
Though  he  was  at  times  in  a  very  excited  state,  the  change  •  to  the 
seaside  brought  him  some  enjoyment.  His  letters  written  thence  tell 
of  his  joy  in  the  sea  and  in  the  skies.  He  found  much  pleasure,  too, 
in  music,  and  engaged  an  organist,  Mr.  Roberts,  to  play  to  him,  as 
explained  in  this  letter  of  invitation: — 

''(Paris  Hotel,  f^th  Sepl,  '87.) — ^Your  name  was  given  me  at 
Messrs.  WeUard's  as  that  of  a  master  who  might  be  wiUing  to  give 
me  a  lesson  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  playing  of  old  pianoforte 
music.  I  cannot  play  myself,  but  am  most  grateful  to  any  master 
who  will  play  a  little  Bach,  Corelli,  or — ^you  will  be  perhaps  shocked 
to  hear — ^pure  Rossini  to  me.  If  you  could  spare  the  time,  I  would 
be  at  home  whenever  it  was  convenient  to  you  to  come,  and 
should  willingly  come  to  any  arrangements  agreeable  to  you  as  to 
terms. 

^'I  may  say  further  that  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  this  older 
music,  in  its  connection  of  principles  with  those  of  hell  chime,  which 
I  want  to  see  introduced  into  early  school  education." 

Mr.  Roberts,  with  whom  Ruskin  speedily  became  on  affectionate 
terms,  used  to  visit  him  frequently  in  connexion  with  theories  he  was 

1  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  Lffe  and  Work  qf  John  Rtukin,  1900,  p.  382. 
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endravotiring  to  work  aat  in  relation  to  the  association  of  form, 
^otuid,  and  colour;  but  after  a  while  this  was  dropped,  and  Ruskin 
nas  <!Oiiient  to  listen  while  the  favourite  operas  of  his  youth  were 
played  to  him.  He  reverted  to  hia  fondncs§  for  boating,  and  had 
iereral  Tery  beautiful  models  built  and  rigged  by  Charles  Dalby, 
©f  Folkestone,  a  past-master  in  the  mystery,  ITiese  models — the 
old  Dover  packet,  oM-style  catter^  yawl,  and  so  forth — are  still  at 
Brantwood.^ 

In  tbe  early  spring  of  1S3S  Buskin  paid  some  flying  visits  to 
London;  visiting  the  galleries  and  museums,  and  seeing  some  of  his 
frkuda*  Alarming  reports  of  his  condition  had  found  their  way  info 
tbe  newspapers  from  Sandgate,  and  he  was  anxious  to  give  tangible 
disproof  of  them>  "I  had  great  joy,'"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  from 
Morley's  Hotel  in  April,  "  and  sense  of  being  in  my  right  place  to-day 
in  the  Turner  room^  and  am  going  to  stay  in  London  tiJ!  people  have 
been  taught  that  they  can'^t  make  my  skin  Into  gloves  yet."  And  to 
tbe  same  friend  a  day  or  two  later  (April  22):—* 


I 


"I  went  to  the  private  view  of  the  Old  Water-CoIour  yesterday^ 
and  there  irere  people  there  glad  to  see  me^  Robert  Browning  among 
others.  And  I've  been  to  the  British  Maseum»  and  am  staying  very 
contentedly  within  reach  of  it  and  some  other  places.  And  rm 
not  going  to  the  theatres,  and  altogether  I*m  as  good  just  now  a^ 
I  know  how  to  he/'* 


Similarly  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevmi  he  wrote  (April  26): — •  '  * 

**  I've  bad  such  a  day.  Only  to  think  of  the  state  I  was  in  when 
jou  began  to  pick  me  up  last  year,  and  of  what  I  can  do  nowi 
I  had  a  loyely  time  with  Arfie*  at  the  Institute— two  hours,  Ipi^k- 
ing  at  every  picture,  and  I  thought  Arfie's  much  more  tender  and 
refined  than  ever  before,  and  that  most  of  the  artists  were  doing 
their  very  best  Then  Arfie  took  me  to  the  panorama  of  Niagara, 
which  astonished  and  delighted  me.  Then  I  took  Arfie  to  British 
Museum/  and  showed  him  the  diamond,  ruby^  and  my  case  of 
agates,  and  had  a  nice  talk  with  Fletcher.  Then  we  looked  at  all 
the  birds'  nests.  Then  I  set  Arfie  down  at  Kensington  station  and 
went  on  to  Miss  Ingelow's,  who  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a 

>  RmMm  ReUes,  p.  26. 

*  These  two  letters  are  printed  from  ''John  Raskin  in  the  'Eighties"  in  tho 
(kikok,  Oetober  21,  1889 ;  they  were  reprinted  in  Seribnet^M  MtigoMin^,  Novembet 
1906,  pL  671. 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Severn. 

*  The  Natural  History  branch  at  South  Kensington :  see  VoL  XXVI. 
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lovely  long  tea  talk  and  agreed  about  everything,  and  she  said  so 
many  pretty  things  of  my  Joanie,  and  a  great  many  of  me,  and 
I  came  away  greatly  cheered  and  helped,  and  resolved  to  write  to 
her  now  with  some  consistency." 

Ruskin^s  occasional  visits  to  London  during  these  years  were  a  great 
pleasure  to  his  friends.  ^*I  hope  you  will  be  coming  to  London,^ 
wrote  Cardinal  Manning  (April  17,  1887),  ^^for  I  should  like  to  begin 
again  at  our  last  semicolon  in  the  carriage  by  South  Kensington.^ 
^^  Those  two  hours  which  I  spent  with  you  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,^  said  Froude,  ^^are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  a  poem. 
You  might  give  me  another  two  hours  there;  or  there  is  Owen^s 
wonderful  gallery  of  bones  and  minerals.  The  bones  he  has  himself 
explained  to  me,  and  you  could  make  the  stones  into  a  palace  of 
crystals.'' 

From  London  Ruskin  returned  to  Sandgate,  where  some  more 
weeks  were  spent  in  alternate  depression  and  excitement.  He  deter- 
mined once  more  to  try  the  tonic  of  foreign  travel  which  had  proved 
efiectoal  in  1882.  Early  in  June  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  accompanied 
him  to  Abbeville  and  Beauvais,  where  they  stayed  for  some  weeks.^ 
^  Restored,  D.G.,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  at  Beauvais  (July  12),  ^  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  comparative  health,  and  power  of  useful  and  even 
beautiful  work,  after  the  most  terrific  year  of  illness  and  despondency 
I  have  yet  known."  At  Abbeville  he  was  arrested,  and  detained  for 
a  while,  much  to  his  amusement,  for  sketching  the  fortifications.  A 
few  letters  written  thence,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVIL,  show 
aome  faint  traces  of  his  old  gaiety  and  buoyancy.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Sydney  Carlyle  Cockerell  and  Mr. 
Detmar  Blow,  whom  he  had  met  at  Abbeville,  and  the  young  men 
threw  themselves  with  loyal  alacrity  into  pleasing  him.  **  Carlyle,^  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Severn  (July  7),  ^^  carries  my  umbrella  for  me  as  if  he 
were  attending  the  Emperor  of  Japan,"  and  ^*  Detmar  is  as  good  as 
gold."  The  enthusiasm  and  aflTection  of  young  men  and  women  were 
always  grateful  to  Ruskin,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  go  further  afield, 
and  revisit  the  scenes  of  dearest  memory  among  the  mountains  and 
in  Italy.    Mr.  Detmar  Blow  was   free  to  accompany  him,  and  they 

^  Of  this  last  tour  of  Ruskin's^  in  1888^  a  full  itinerary  cannot  be  compiled,  as  the 
diary  is  fragmentary.  He  was  in  France  till  the  end  of  August ;  at  D^on,  August  28 ; 
St  Cervues,  September  2 ;  Geneva,  September  4 ;  Sallenches,  September  8 ;  Chamooni, 
iSeptember  13;  Martigny^  September  10;  Brieg^  September  20;  Domo  d'Ossola, 
September  21 ;  Baveno^  September  22 ;  Milan^  September  23 ;  Bassano,  Septeitt- 
ber  26 ;  Venice^  October  10 ;  at  Merlingen  (on  the  Lake  of  TbunX  in  November ; 
at  Berne,  November  26. 
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tumeyed  over  **the  old  road^  to  Dijon,  the  Jura,  Creneva,  and  Sal- 
nchet.  The  little  scraps  of  diary  which  he  sent  in  daily  notes  to  Mrs. 
srem  show  him  yet  once  more  in  recovered  powers  of  enjoyment : — 

''  (DuoN,  29<A  Aug.  '88.)— I  had  the  most  wonderful  day  yesterday 
I  ever  had  here — such  a  drive  up  the  hills  in  crystal  clear  sunshine 
— seeing  Jura — by  St.  Bernard's  birthplace,  La  Fontaine,  and  down 
through  one  of  those  dingles  you  heard  the  nightingales  sing  in ! 
Also  discovered  no  end  of  wonderful  things  in  the  town,  and  wrote 
finish  of  the  fine  Prctterita,  introducing  Norton !  ^  It  goes  to  Jowett 
to^ay." 

''(MoRBZ,  Jura,  Auntie's^  Birthday,  1888,  September  Smf.)— That 
ever  I  should  have  such  a  happy  birthday  morning  again !  QmU  well, 
as  fiir  as  I  know,  all  round — enjoying  the  mountains  as  I  never  did 
before — and  drawing  better  than  ever.  Detmar  sketched  a  Jura 
cottage,  and  I  painted  it  for  him  yesterday  at  St.  Laurent,  .  .  . 
and  I  saw  such  loveliness  of  pines  in  my  afternoon  walk  as  never 
yet  in  all  my  days.  And  this  is  all  your  doing,  my  Joanie,  giving 
me  strawberry  teas  and  comfort  when  I  was  in  utter  despair  of 
myself.    Heaven  keep  you  and  yours  happy." 

**  (St.  Cxrouks,  44h  Sept.) — Just  a  scrap — ^must  get  out  this  lovely 
morning.  Yesterday,  entirely  clear  above,  for  Detmar,  and  all  the 
Alps  clear — but  basin  of  lake  filled  with  twu>ke,  as  if  Geneva  were 
London.  The  perpetual  trains  and  steamers — ^none  consuming  their 
smoke,  but  all  wasting  fuel  at  will — destroy  every  glory  and  grace 
of  the  fidrest  district  of  the  world.  .  •  . 

''  I  had  the  loveliest  walk  here,  where  the  smoke  cannot  rise,  and 
the  afternoon  more  intensely  bright  than  I  ever  had  in  Jura.  But 
I  feel  my  age  in  not  being  able  to  climb.  At  Paris  I  can  walk  as 
fiu*  as  I  like— IcTcl— and  don't  feel  old  a  bit." 

"(Sallxnchu,  Uih  Sept.y^YovL  can't  think  the  joy  it  is  to  me 
being  at  this  old  inn — and  to-day  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  fine 
like  old  times,  and  I've  been  up  fiir  among  the  granite  boulders  of 
the  torrent,  breaking  stones  in  my  old  way.  Life  given  back  to  me. 
And  the  stone-crop,  and  the  ragged  robin,  on  the  granite  among 
the  moss.  And  I  sent  orders  that  IL  ProBterUa^  should  be  sent  to 
you,  and  first  of  all — proof  copiea" 

)f  his  sojourn  at  Sallenches  we  have  already  had  a  pleasant  glimpse,* 
ind  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  Prceierita. 

i  Chap,  it  of  yoL  iiL  (see  below,  p.  519).    "Jowett"  was  the  printer. 

*  Ruskin's  mother :  see  Pneterita,  iiL  §  63  (below,  p.  538). 

*  That  is,  eh.  il  of  voL  iiL,  published  on  September  2& 

*  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  174-176. 
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But  the  ^^Life  given  back^  was  not  to  last  long.  At  Chamouni  he 
wrote  the  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painiers  ^  after  **  a  night  of  perfect  rest,^ 
as  he  notes  in  his  diary  (September  16),  and  ^in  the  perfected  light 
of  Mont  Blanc,  after  being  at  Mass.^  From  Chamouni,  he  went  by 
Martigny  to  Bri^,  and  over  the  Simplon  Pass.  <^  I  never  thought  the 
old  Hospice  so  beautiful,^  he  says  in  his  diary  (September  SI),  <*nor 
anything  so  beautiful,  and  feel  I  could  paint  it  all,  nowy  if  I  had  life.^ 
He  stayed  at  Baveno,  and  then  went  by  the  lake  to  Milan  and  on  to 
Verona.  Thence  he  went  to  Bassano,  to  stay  with  Miss  Francesca 
Alexander  in  her  summer-quarters — ^^  Among  the  kindest  people  in  the 
world,^  he  notes  (September  28).  He  then  went  to  Venice,  and  spent 
some  days  at  the  Albergo  Europa.  At  Venice  he  struck  visitors  as 
very  frail  and  somewhat  vague  in  talk.  He  was  pleased  when  the 
Countess  Pisani  caUed  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  gold  ducat  of  Venice 
for  his  Museum.  He  spoke  with  approval  of  the  work  at  the  Ducal 
Palace  which  was  carried  out  under  his  friend,  Signor  Boni.  Another 
visitor  was  Dr.  Robertson,  author  of  7^  Bibk  of  Si.  Mark  and 
Presbyterian  chaplain  at  Venice,  who  on  calling  explained  who  he  was. 
<<What  a  blessed  thing  it  is,^  said  Kuskin,  *^to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  cause  of  Christ!^  <<To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Buskin 
only  through  certain  of  his  writings,  the  idea  is  not  unnatural,^  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  **that  he  was  dogmatic  and  brusque,  but  in  reality  he 
was  gentle  and  unassuming  and  sympathetic'  .  .  .  When  I  had  occar 
sion  to  refer  to  the  marvellous  influence  of  his  work,  and  in  particular 
mentioned  something  said  of  it  by  the  late  Professor  Drummond,  who 
had  been  in  Venice  shortly  before,  he  said,  ^I  am  astonished;  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  only  led  a  selfish,  useless  life.'*  And  when  I  had  further  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  his  work  in  connexion  with  the  pulpit,  he  stopped  and 
very  solemnly  said,  ^That  may  be  all  true,  but  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  printed  page,  but  the  living  voice,  that  reaches  the  heart 
of  man.^^'  The  excitement  of  visitors  and  old  associations  at  Venice 
was  too  great  for  Ruskin,  and  he  retreated  to  Switzerland,  staying  for 

1  Vol.  VII.  pp.  461-464. 

*  Various  testimonies  to  thin  effect  have  been  given  in  earlier  volumes.  To 
these  may  be  added  that  of  J.  L.  Motlev,  who  met  him  at  East  Horsley  Towers 
in  December  1869 :  ''  He  is  very  agreeable  company^  very  fond  of  talkin^^  but  not 
dogmatic  as  in  his  books'*  (Oarregpondence  qf  John  Lothrop  Motley,  ed.  by  G.  W. 
Curtis,  1889,  vol.  i.  p.  332). 

'  "  Ruskin  in  Venice  "  in  Oood  Words,  July,  p.  474  (quoted  in  Great  Thoughts^ 
November  3,  1900).  Dr.  Robertson  states  erroneously  that  it  was  at  the  Caldna 
restaurant  on  the  Zattere  that  Ruskin  '^made  his  longest  sojourn  in  Venice,  and 
wrote  a  large  part  of  The  Stones  qf  Venice."  For  his  actual  quarters  at  that  time, 
see  Vol.  X.  p.  xzviii. 
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ome  dajB  in  Noirember  at  Merligen  on  tlie  kke  of  nran,  wlienee  he 
rrote  to  Mn.  Sercm: — 

"(MnujGBf,  StmJ^,  lllA  Aor.)— The  gentians  I  tent  you  a  daj 
or  two  ago  wore  gathered  by  Detmar — higher  than  I  can  clhnb 
DOW :  bat  I  got  op  a  good  waj  this  afteinoon,  and  fbond  two  blue* 
bellt,  whieh  I  lore  better  for  mj  Joanie's  sake  than  all  the  Swiw 
flowen  that  erer  grew.  This  is  a  perfect  village  of  Swiss  cottages* 
Not  a  diop  in  it  bat  one  for  general  groceries,  in  the  upper  stoiy 
of  the  water-mill,  and  a  watchmaker's — without  a  watch  visible.** 

rhis  was  a  last  gleam.  The  foreign  tour  of  1888  had  no  such  re* 
rraiting  effect  as  that  of  1882.^  He  was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Pkris 
n  December,  whither  Mrs.  Severn  hastened.  She  brought  him  back  to 
Eleme  Hill,  and  presently  to  Brantwood.  When  he  was  able  to  think 
)f  work  once  more,  he  was  still  busy  upon  Prttieriia,  and  had  the  book 
3lanned  out,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently,  to  the  end  of  a  third 
rolume.  But  his  strength  was  gone,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan 
ras  laid  aside.  But  there  was  one  chapter  which  he  could  not  aban- 
lon,  io  long  as  the  pen  and  brain  were  in  any  sort  equal  to  obeying 
iMB  promptings  of  the  heart.  This  was  the  record  of  his  long  com- 
panionship with  Mrs.  Severn,  who  had  come  into  his  home  when 
lis  father  died,  and  who  still  remained  to  him.  The  last  chapter  of 
PraUeritOy  ^^Joanna^s  Care,^  was  no  afterthought;  it  and  its  title  were 
ndoded  in  the  first  plans  of  the  book,  but  this  was  all  that  he  could 
low  save  from  the  wreck  of  his  design.  He  had  gone  in  the  summer 
>f  1889  for  sea  air  to  Seascale  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  and  it  was 
htre  that  Kuskin's  last  piece  was  written.  It  was  composed,  though  in 
;he  closing  words  with  some  of  his  old  grace  and  skill,  with  di£5culty 
md  discursiveness: — 

''  In  his  bedroom  at  Seascale,"  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  '*  morning  after 
Doming,  he  still  worked,  or  tried  to  work,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  on 
oumeys  farther  afield  in  brighter  days.  But  now  he  seemed  lost  among 
lie  papers  scattered  on  his  table;  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  them, 
ind  turned  from  one  subject  to  another  in  despair;  and  yet  patient,  and 
Lindly  to  those  with  him  whose  help  he  could  no  longer  use,  and  who  dared 
lot  show — though  he  could  not  but  guess — how  heart-breaking  it  was. 

''They  put  the  best  face  upon  it,  of  course:  drove  in  the  afternoons 
iboat  the  country — to  Muncaster  Castle,  to  Calder  Abbey,  where  he  tried 
o  sketch  once  more;  and  when  the  proofs  of  'Joanna's  Care'  were  finally 
eviaed,  to  Wastwater."> 

*  See  VoL  XXXIIl.  p.  xlv. 

•  U/e  and  Work  <^  John  RuMn,  1900,  pp.  980-387. 
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Thetice  he  rettiihied  to  Bratttwood,  And  Aevc>r  again  left  it  Utttil  the 
last  hour  came. 

His  return  to  Brantwood  was  followed  hj  another  attack  incapaci- 
tating him  from  mental  effort.  What  is  the  connexion  between  great 
wits  and  madness?  I  write  as  a  layman,  and  do  not  know,  and 
perhaps  even  the  doctors  cannot  tell  us  much^^  But  I  hare  been 
greatly  struck,  as  I  think  any  other  close  student  of  Ruskin^s  work 
must  be,  by  one  feature  of  his  brain  attacks.  It  is  their  perfectly 
sharp  and  clear  definition.  The  point  is  an  important  one;  for  the 
question  inevitably  arises  in  any  review  of  Ruskin^s  life  and  work, 
whether  the  mind  was  sound  or  inherently  diseased.  The  mind  was 
original,  and  therefore  at  each  stage  of  its  development  Ruskin's  views 
seemed  insane  to  the  vulgar.  His  enthusiasm  for  Turner,  his  estimate 
of  Venetian  Gothic,  his  political  economy  were  all  in  turn  called  road 
until  they  had  passed  into  the  accepted  thought  of  the  time,  "lie 
connected  study  of  his  work,  in  relation  to  environment  and  circum- 
stances, which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of  this  edition  to  facilitate, 
will,  I  think,  bring  the  conviction  that  Suskin^s  mental  development 
was  throughout  life  normal  and  logical.  And  what  I  seek  to  point 
out  is  that  the  history  of  his  attacks  of  brain-disease  does  not  invalidate 
such  a  conclusion.  The  attacks  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  stcNins. 
It  is  possible  to  the  discerning  and  experienced  reader  to  detect  the 
coming  of  the  storm  in  passages  of  heightened  passion  or  excitement; 
the  storm  bursts;  and  then  it  passes  away,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
in  Ruskin's  resumed  work.  I  have  instanced  some  cases  in  point  in 
previous  Introductions;  but  the  most  conclusive  is  that  of  PfrBteriia 
itself.  It  is  of  all  Ruskin^s  books  the  most  uniformly  serene  in  temper. 
It  is  marked  by  many  qualities,  and  among  others  conspicuously  by 
restraint,  by  perfect  command  over  all  the  author^s  gifts* — ^in  other 
words,  by  sanity.  Yet  the  whole  book  was  written  during  the  calm 
between  successive  brain-storms.  I  remember  hearing  a  lecturer  at  the 
Royal  Institution  select  as  the  most  perfect  instance  of  Ruskin^s  style 
the  description  of  the  Rhone  at  Greneva  which  occurs  in  the  second 
volume  of  Prcsterita?  He  pointed  out  very  justly  that  the  passage  was 
not  merely  a  masterpiece  of  lyrical    prose;   but  that   if  we  were  to 

^  Students  of  heredity  will  notice  what  Raskin  says  of  his  father's  hMhet  si  Urn 
heginninff  of  Prceterita  n>.  19,  §  10).  Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  Jdui 
Thomas  Raskin's  tnind  had  given  way  in  June  1815 :  see  helow^  p.  Iz.  n. 

'  The  exceptions  are  chapter  xii.  of  vol.  ii.  and  chapter  tv.  of  voL  ill.,  Wtt  i 
which  show  in  places  a  tendency  to  ramble.  Each  chapter  was  written  when  ^ 
author  was  on  the  verge  of  a  break-down. 

*  See  below,  pp.  926-^28. 
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ailpt  to  transcribe  the  scefie  in  sober,  accurate  words,  And  then  to 
ipare  oar  own  account  with  Ruskin^s,  we  should  find  that  his,  in 
ition  to  its  beauty  of  form,  differed  from  ours  in  containing  a  more 
austive  enumeration  of  attributes,  and  a  better  selection  of  distinc- 
I  features.  In  short.  Professor  Waldstein  declared  the  passage  to  be 
lasterpiece  of  observation,  analysis,  selection,  and  rhythm.^  I  was 
ious  to  know  when  the  passage  wasf  written ;  and  chancing  to  meet 
ikin  not  long  afterwards,  I  asked  him  the  question.  He  told  me 
1  indications  in  his  diary  confirm  his  recollection)  that  it  was  written 
If  ay  1886 ; '  that  is,  some  months  after  one  brain-attack,  and  a  few 
ks  before  another. 

Among  Ruskin^s  papers  there  is  the  draft  of  what  was  intended 
be  a  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Proserpinaj  its  object  being 
SXplain  why  he  was  retreating  from  the  loftier  themes  of  Christian 
Into  studies  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  passages  of  this  Preface 
ht!te  printed,  as  giving  Ruskin^s  own  analysis  of  his  case : — 

''  It  is  eight  years  since  the  first  of  my  '  Advices '  was  printed  on 
the  riip  inserted  in  the  opening  number  of  Loive's  Mebue.*  At  that 
time  I  had  hoped,  as  from  the  first  in  accepting  the  Slade  Plofessor- 
ship  at  Oxford,  to  make  Natural  History  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  Art  practice  in  my  school;  nor  should  I  have  fiiiled  to  do  so, 
had  not  ray  discovery  (I  had  the  right  to  call  it  a  'discovery,'  for 
no  one  till  that  time  had  ever  spoken  of  or  studied  the  frescoes 
in  question)  of  the  BotticeUi  and  Perugino  frescoes  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  year  1872,  followed  by  a  closer  examination  in  1874, 
led  me  into  a  course  of  thought  and  historical  inquiry,  of  the  force 
and  advance  of  which  any  reader  interested  in  this  raatter  may 
find  evidence  in  Fan  Clamgera^  which  entirely  decided  me  from  the 
merely  physical  and  picturesque  subjects  of  art  on  which  I  bad  in- 
tended to  concentrate  my  energy,  not  only  in  the  elementary  work 
at  Oxford,  but  during  the  available  remainder  of  life. 

''The  incalculable  importance  to  the  history  of  Christianity  of 
these  lower  frescoes  of  the  Sistine,  and  the  singular  opportunity 
granted  me  at  Assisi,  also  in  the  year   1874,  of  investigating  the 

Tbe  sabstanoe  of  the  lectnrss  was  printed  in  The  Work  of  John  Butkin:  its 
§§nee  upon  Modem  Thought  and  Lifis,  1894.    See  pp.  83-86. 

He  had  last  studied  the  scene  in  1882.  "  We  went  oat  in  the  heat,"  says  his 
panion  on  that  journey,  ''to  see  the  Rhone.  All  the  haze  had  gone,  at  least 
I  the  nearer  view,  and  he  seemed  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  water  from  the 
Mdge  and  wherever  it  was  visible.  1  wondered  why  he  would  not  come  on ; 
now  I  know"  (W.  G.  Collingwood,  BuMn  ReHa,  p.  60). 

See  ToL  XXv.  p.  11.  The  <' Advice"  is  dated  Jane  1873 ;  and  the  present 
age  was,  therefore,  writtSn  in  1881. 
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freteoei  there,  with  the  kind  end  tjinpetUeiiig  permierio 
lemalniDg  biotben  in  the  Monetteiyy  bioii|^t  me  beek  into 
elements  of  thoo^t  and  efiort  whidi  had  been  kmg  befi» 
in  the  aeeond  volume  of  Mcierm  PmmUn  (as  I  have  alfeac 
in  its  Epilogae^),  and  which  I  wish  I  had  then  fcdhmed 
broken  strength  and  heart,  instead  of  retreating  into  th 
purposes  of  the  book  in  its  original  eenception.    In  the 
and  shadowy  lioiirs  of  after  life,  these  higher  sabjects  of  th< 
too  great  and  too  fearfiil  fivr  me;  and  in  eoncnrrence  w 
proivocatiops  to  kboar  and  causes  of  sorrow,  they  have  no 
thrown  me  into  states  of  mental  disease  from  which  I  have 
less  than  mimde  recovered. 

^  But  it  is  due  not  only  to  myself,  but  much  more  to  tb 
who  have  hitherto  trusted  me,  or  may  hereafter  trust,  that 
state  with  extreme  decision  the  difference  between  the 
of  mental  wandering,  and  the  conditions  which  have  p« 
affieeted  the  soundness  of  conclusion  in  the  thoughts  of  mai 
the  highest  intellectual  power. 

"The  periods   of  delirious  imagination   through   wUe 
myself  passed  are  simply  states  of  prolonged  dream — son 
actual   trance,    unconscious   of  surrounding   objects;   som 
waking  fimtasy,  disguising  or  associating  itself  with  the 
realities  both  of  substance  and  sound;  but,  whatever  its 
recognised  afterwards  as  a  dream  or  vision,  just  as  distinc 
dreams  of  common  sleep.     There    is  no  physical  sufferii 
state,  nor  is  it  otherwise  depressing  to  the  system  than 
sometimes,  in  particular  humours  of  auger  or  sorrow,  to 
food.    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  involunta 
ing  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  almost  a  rest  to  it,  and  at  t 
fiur  less  strain  than  any  resolute  rational  occupation ;  so  ths 
I  did  myself  much  more  real  harm  by  three  days'  stead 
the  axes  of  crystallisation  in  quartz,  before  my  second  ill 
last  February  [1881],  than  I  got  during  the  illness  itself, 
weeks  of  the  company  of  uninvited  phantoms  and  the 
imaginary  events. 

''The  recovery  from  this  delirious  condition  is,  inde 
consequence  of  the  rest  it  enforces,  than  of  medicine ;  ai 
at  first  accompanied  with  much  depression  of  mind  (pa 
and  well-founded  enough,  in  finding  that  one  has  been 
so  disagreeable  to  one's  friends  and  so  humiliating  to 
far  more  rapid  as  regards  bodily  strength  than  it  could 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  350-352. 

*  The  illneMes  of  1878  aiid  1881. 
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bad  attack  of  influenza  or  the  sUghtctt  attack  of  low  fever;  atid  so 
&r  as  I  can  trace  the  effects  of  the  illness  on  my  mental  powers,  it 
leaves  tbem  only  w^kcr  in  the  patience  of  applies tion^  but  neither 
distorts  nor  blunts  them,  so  long  as  they  can  be  used*  I  cannot 
now  write  so  long  as  I  couldj  nor  deal  with  any  questions  involving 
UboriQUs  effort;  but  in  ordinary  faculties  of  judgment,  modes  of 
feeljngj  or  play  of  what  little  fancy  I  ever  had*  I  earniot  trace 
more  than  such  slackness  or  languor  as  age  itself  accounts  for ;  and 
my  friends  flatter  me  unkindly  and  unjust ifiably^  if  they  perceive 
more  Allure  in  my  work  than  is  manifest  to  my  own  sense  of  it — 
never  an  extremely  indulgent  one*  More  pages  have  been  cancelled 
by  me  as  foolish,  or  ill-done,  in  my  most  healthy  days,  than  mc^t 
readers  would  believe,  judging  either  by  the  tone  or  the  number  of 
the  rest. 

"  But  of  one  thuig — and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  chiefly  important 
one — my  readers  may  rest  assured^  that  these  morbid  attacks^  what- 
ever diminution  of  power  they  have  caused^  have  in  no  jot  or  tittle 
changed  me,  nor  made  me  lose  a  single  line  or  thread  of  the  plan 
laid  down,  long  years  ago,  for  the  collateral  structure  of  my  books. 
I  never  thought  the  religious  part  of  them  would  ever  become  so 
important  as  it  has  in  late  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  above- 
noted  ftudiea  in  Italy^  but  more  in  compelled  antagonism  to  the 
Atheistic  teaching  of  modem  schoolmen.  My  own  proper  teaching 
has  never  sought  to  exalt  itself  above  the  declaration  of  facts  which 
comnoo  human  intelligence  might  ascertain  to  be  trae,  and  the  aaaer- 
tion  of  principles  of  honour  and  industry  which  the  dafly  human 
experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  so- 
called  arrogance  of  my  books — ^let  me  repeat  but  this  once  more — is 
simply  the  necessary  tone  of  a  writer  who  never  points  to  anything 
idiich  a  chOd  cannot  see,  or  advises  anything  which  is  not  also  coun- 
selled by  the  wisdom  of  six  thousand  years.^  But  with  this  assurance, 
there  is  also  in  the  general  tone  of  my  late  writings  a  faith  which 
to  many  readers  must  have  borne  the  colour  of  insanity,  long  before 
any  such  accusation  was  supported  by  attacks  of  definite  disease.  In 
that  faith,  nevertheless,  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  shaken,  it  being 
simply  that  what  is  visible  in  creation  will  one  day  be  clearly  seen ; 
and  what  is  rational  in  action,  one  day  commonly  done,  by  the 
Governors  and  Councils  of  Nations.  I  have  so  much  fidth  in  the 
power  of  Truth,  and  the  passion  of  honour,  as  to  feel  certain  that 
one  day,  gentlemen  will  not  lie  to  each  other,  even  though  they 
may  be  kings,  diplomats,  or  merchants ;  and  I  have  so  much  fidth  in 
the  laws  of  Life  and  the  power  of  Love,  as  to  feel  certain  that  one 

^  Compare  YoK  XXXIV.  pp.  546-M7. 
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day  fathers  and  mothers  will  desire  that  their  children  should  be 
efrly  taught  the  things  that  belong  to  their  Peace,^  and  throughout 
their  lives  possessed  of  the  Joys  that  are  deepest  in  the  h^ut  and 
brightest  in  the  memory."^ 

Ruikin^s  recollection,  when  a  brain-stomi  passed,  of  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  tempest,  was  very  vivid,  and  after  his  death  one  of  the 
medical  journals  published  an  account  of  them  given  in  his  own  words 
by  a  friend.  This  curious  piece  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliogintphical 
Appendix  to  this  edition.  It  describes  with  characteristic  vividness 
the  nightmares  of  the  disordered  brain,  and  adds  that  *^  while  all 
ugly  things  assumed  fearfully  and  horribly  hideous  forms,  all  beautiful 
objects  appeared  ten  times  more  lovely.^  ^  His  Turner  drawings,  <hi 
the  bedroom  wall,  looked  iu  their  added  splendour  ^*  more  like  pictures 
of  Heaven  than  of  earth."*"  To  like  efiect  with  this  last  observation, 
I  remember  Ruskin  saying  to  me  that  the  visions  in  his  illness  were 
mostly  of  Inferno;  ^'but  sometimes  visions  of  Paradise,  and  one  was 
almost  recompensed.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  account  of  these  attacks  of  delirium, 
the  pathos  of  their  recurrence  is  terribly  poignant.  A  series  of  extracts 
baa  been  published  fix)m  letters  which  Ruskin  wrote  during  t)ie  year 
of  PrcBteriia  to  bis  friendly  printer,  Mr.  Jowett,  at  Aylesbury.  No 
comment  is  necessary  upon  iiie  tragedy  which  may  be  rea4  between 
the  lines: — 

'Tm  going  crazy  with  the  hares  again." 

''May  I  know  what  the  illness  has  been;  perhaps  it  may  give 
me  some  courage  to  bear  nine  weeks  of  this  helplessness  myself; 
if  only  it  will  then  pass  away."  ^ 

''  I  am  getting  slowly  better^  but  must  never  put  so  many  Sroni 
in  the  fire  that  will  all  stir  it,  any  more." 

''  I  am  .  .  .  quaking  about  earth  in  general^  and  don't  feel  as  if 
it  was  any  good  to  describe  mountains  more." 

"The  spring,  which  I  look  forward  to  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  makes  me,  when  it  comes,  more  sad  than  autumn." 

"I  am  so  very  glad  about  your  finding  that  the  last  [chapter  of 
Prttterita  ^]  is  liked — having  an  uneasy  feeling  now,  about  wbateyer  I 
¥rrite,  that  people  wiU  suspect  apoplexy  in  it.  I  knpw  the  thoughts 
are  aji  they  used  to  be,  but  the  power  of  expression  may  partly  &0 

>  Uke  xix.  42. 

'  A  fiirtbar  passage  from  this  autobiographical  Pra&ce  is  printed  below,  pa 
628-629. 

*  Compare  the  letter  to  Professor  Norton,  of  16th  March,  1883  (Vol.  XXXYU) 

*  Chap.  X.  of  voL  ii. 
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i|UB|  and  beoom^  too  eccentric,  because  I  have  no  time  or  energy  to 
correct  in  quietness,  .  .  .  And  as,  whenever  I  say  anything  they 
don't  like,  they  all  immediately  declare  I  must  be  out  of  my  mind, 
thr  game  bap  to  be  played  neatly."  ^ 

And  peatly  it  w^  played  to  the  end.  But  the  effect  of  the  successive 
brain-storms  was  cumulative,  and  Ruskin  had  at  last  to  bow  beforf 
them.  The  brain  had  been  sound,  and  after  several  of  the  attacks, 
its  recovery  ha4  been  complete  in  function,  if  not  in  strength.  But  in 
the  end  the  functions  succumbed  to  gradual  decay.  When  the  last 
chapter  of  Prctieriia  was  written,  Ruskin^s  work,  and  in  the  true  sepse 
his  life,  were  ended. 

1889-1900 

Tbtre  are  three  great  divisions  in  all  men^s  lives,  Ruskin  had 
written  in  Fors  Clavigera^  *'the  days  of  youth,  of  labour,  and  of 
death.  Youth  is  properly  the  forming  time — that  in  which  n  man 
makes  himself,  or  is  made,  what  he  is  for  ever  to  be.  Then  comes 
tho  tim^  of  labour,  when,  having  become  the  best  he  can  be,  he  does 
the  best  he  oan  do.  Then  the  time  of  death,  which,  in  happy  lives, 
is  very  short;  but  always  a  time.  The  ceasing  to  breathe  is  only  the 
end  of  death.^  He  had  marked  this  passage  in  his  own  copy  of  the 
book,  but  with  him  the  ^Hime  of  death  ^  lasted  nearly  eleven  years. 
The  attack  of  brain-fever  which  followed  his  return  to  Brantwood  in 
August  1889  was  severe,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room.  Henceforth  he  recognised  that 
absolute  rest  and  quiet  were  essential,  and  gradually  even  the  will  to 
exert  himself  passed  away.  It  is  needless  to  follow  in  any  detail  these 
years  of  waiting  for  the  end — years  in  which  times  of  storm  were 
intermingled  with  peaceful  old  age.  He  wrote  nothing  more,  and 
except  to  the  most  intimate  friends  spoke  scarcely  a  word.  *^  After 
the  summer  of  1889  it  was  at  very  rare  intervals  that  he  took  pen 
in  hand.  Disuse  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  writing  at 
all.  At  last,  one  day  being  asked  for  his  signature,  he  set  down  with 
«bfk?"g  fingers  the  first  few  letters  of  it,  and  broke  off  with  *Dear 
me!  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to  write  my  own  name.*  And  he 
wrote  no  more.*''     The  actually  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote  with 

1  John  Ru$kin:  a  BUtgraphictU  Skeiek,  by  R.  Ed.  Pengelly,  pp.  124,  107. 

«  Letter  33  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  «84). 

s  W.  a  CoUingvood,  RuMm  Reke$,  p.  146. 
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his  own  hand  was  m  October  1898;  it  was  read  to  his  aged  friend, 
Miss  Susan  Beever — ^the  <^  Susie  ^  of  Horhu  Inchuw — on  her  death-bed. 
It  is  giyen  in  fisicsimile  in  a  later  volume;  it  took  him  three  hours  to 
write  this  little  note  of  eight  faltering  lines.  The  last  time  he  signed 
his  name  was,  I  believe,  in  1897,  when  he  added  it  to  an  address 
presented  to  his  old  friend  Watts  on  the  painter^s  eightieth  birthday. 
Mr.  Allen  went  to  see  him  about  this  time,  and  Ruskin  talked  a  little 
of  old  days  in  Switzerland.  Then  he  held  out  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  said  half  regretfully  that  they  would  never  hold  pen  again.  **  But, 
after  all,^  he  added,  with  a  smile,  *<they  have  brought  me  into  so 
much  trouble  that  perhaps  it^s  as  well  they  should  rest^^ 

On  the  death  of  Gladstone  in  1898,  Ruskin  wanted  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Drew,  and  ^^  sat  an  hoiu:  or  more  pen  in  hand,  but  could  get  no 
further  than  the  words:  ^Dear  Mary,  I  am  grieved  at  the  death  of 
yoiu:  father — ^  and  no  more  would  come — to  him  who  was  a  fountain 
of  divine  words  once.**^*  The  tongue  was  almost  as  silent  as  the  pen. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  was  at  Brantwood  in  August  1897.  ^^He  looked,^ 
we  are  told, 

''the  shadow  of  his  former  self — the  real  living  man  with  all  his  energy 
and  force  had  gone,  and  only  the  shadow  remained.  He  was  carefully 
dressed  and  scrupulously  neat,  having  gloves  on,  which,  seeing  a  visitor 
approach,  he  began  to  pull  off  rather  absently,  when  Mrs.  Severn  said, 
^ Never  mind  the  gloves';  and  I  took  his  hand,  but  alas!  he  had  no- 
thing but  monosyllables,  and  soon  went  off  supported  on  the  arm  of  his 
constant  attendant.  .  •  .  Another  time  Mrs.  Severn  brought  me  into  his 
room,  where  Ruskin  sat  in  his  arm-chair.  He  had  a  benign  expression, 
and  looked  venerable  and  prophetic,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  but  he 
seemed  disinclined  to  talk,  and  when  I  spoke  of  things  which  might  have 
interested  him  he  only  said  yes  or  no,  or  smiled,  or  bowed  his  head."' 

Even  for  children  he  had  few  words.  ^^  He  just  looked  at  us,^  they 
reported,  ^^and  smiled,  and  we  couldn^t  think  what  to  say.*^*  He  was 
alive,  yet  only  waiting  for  the  end.  In  1891  his  valued  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  staying  at  Brantwood : — 

^'  The  Bishop  was  to  leave  Brantwood  at  an  early  hour.  Mr.  Ruskin  ex- 
pressed a  strong  wish  to  take  leave  of  him  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  if  they  would 

^  Daily  New,  January  31,  1899. 

'  Memorial  ^  Edward  Bunu^onei,  voL  ii.  p.  342. 

*  An  Arti^M  BeminUeencei,  1907.  pp.  446-44a 

«  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Life  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  1900,  y.  402. 
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not  mind  coming  to  his  bedroom.  At  the  departing  guests  came  into  the 
room  to  say  good-bye,  a  look  came  over  Mr.  Ruskin's  face  as  though  he 
had  expected  something  more  than  the  ordinary  leave-taking.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence.  Then  the  Bishop,  quickly  understanding  what  was 
passing  in  the  other's  mind,  raised  his  hands  over  him,  and  said,  'The  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace  both  now  and  evermore.     Amen.' "  ^ 

There  were  times,  however,  even  during  these  dark  and  silent 
ye&rs,  when  Ruskin  recovered  something  of  his  old  zest  for  life,  and 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  peace.  As  late  as  1898  he  appeared  in  public  at 
Coniston,  attending  a  concert  of  the  Choral  Society,  and  applauding  the 
performers.*  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  old  friend  Sir  Henry 
Acland  visited  him.  Ruskin  was  still  fond  of  his  game  of  chess  or  a 
rubber  of  whist ;  but  ^  as  the  two  sages  talked  the  whole  time  de  omni 
scibiUf  and  showed  one  another  their  hands  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son and  advice,  the  game  was  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Martha  Battle.^'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ruskin  gave  to 
Acland  the  short  message  to  Oxford  which  has  already  been  printed,^ 
and  that  Miss  Acland  took  the  photograph  of  her  father  and  Ruskin, 
here  by  her  kindness  reproduced.  He  could  still  garden  a  little,  and  he 
took  fluent  walks,  when  he  would  sometimes  be  waylaid  by  curious 
admirers.^  His  valet,  Baxter,  the  ^*  Irish  servant^  sometimes  referred 
to,^  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  and  he  still  took  some  interest  in 
paasing  affairs,  as  is  shown  by  an  occasional  letter  written  for  him  by 
Mrs.  Severn  in  1890,  1895,  1896.^  He  was  still  fond  both  of  reading 
aloud  and  of  being  read  to,  and  made  acquaintance  during  these  years 
with  books  by  S.  R.  CrockeU  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  With  J  Fleet 
in  Being  he  was  intensely  interested,  reading  it  over  and  over  again. 
Sometimes  books  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  coaxed  into 
saying  something  about  them.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  to 
F.  T.  Palgrave,  whose  Landscape  in  Poetry  had  been  sent  to  Brantwood, 
describes  the  scene: — 

'' (Brantwooo,  June  1,  1897.) — Dear  Paloravb, — 1  found  your  book 
to-day,  and  put  it  into  the  Professor's  hands.     It  had  been  rather 

>  L^k  tf  Harvey  Goodwin,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  pp.  325-326. 

*  Duly  recorded  in  the  WutminHer  Gazette,  AprU  8,  l8d3. 

*  J.  &  Atk/s  Memoir  <^  Aeiand,  p.  316  n. 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  240. 

*  See.  lor  instance,  notes  in  the  Weetrnkuter  Budget,  October  21,  1894,  and  in 
various  American  joarnals. 

*  See  YoL  XXfOV.  p.  592. 

*  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  620-622. 
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miskid  with  other  books,  and  he  had  not  seen  it.  Many  books 
come  here  for  the  Professor  to  see,  but  he  will  hardly  ever  look 
at  any.  He  demurred  at  yours  even!  But  I  explained  about  it, 
etc.,  etc«  ...  I  put  the  book  into  his  hands,  open  at  the  pe^ond 
chapter,  put  on  hi^  spectacles,  drew  up  his  blind,  then  si^t  like  a 
mouse,  waiting  for  any  pearls  of  criticism  I  which  might  come. 
Some  did  come,  and  I  took  down  as  well  as  I  could  what  I  thought 
of  interest  and  not  too  unpearl-like !  .  .  .  The  following  are  some 
of  the  remarks : — 

" '  The  range  from  Dante  to  Blake  and  Wordsworth  it  so  curious.' 
'''Keeps  spelling  Virgil  with  an  £,  which  bothers  me.' 
"'Immensely  clever  in  its  way.' 
•*'Who  is  Sellar?'    ()  told  him  this.) 

'"  I  am  amazed  at  the  quantity  h^  gets  out  of  Wordsworth,' 
" '  Quintilian,  a  person  I  know  nothing  about :  they  i4w#y8  speak 
of  him  as  a  great  Latin  critic' 

"'He  seems  to  have  almost  every  modem  poet' 

'"It  goes  in  among  people  one  has  never  heigrd  of/ 

"'Nothing  left  from  Dryden  and  Pope!' 

"'I  can't  even  read  their  Latin  as  they  write  it  now.'"^ 

It  was  the  old  favourites,  however,  that  he  loved  best,  and  he  wts 
never  weary  of  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Ruskin  himself  was  in  seclusion,  but  his  books  were  becoming  mme 
and  more  widely  known  throughout  the  world.  His  scheme  of  pnb- 
lishing  had  completely  justified  itself  in  the  end ;  he  had  created  his 
market,  and  edition  after  edition  of  his  books  was  called  for.  Hie 
fortune  he  inherited  from  his  father  had  been  dispersed  in  his  in- 
numerable gifts  to  friends,  relations,  pensioners,  and  institutions;  but 
the  income  from  his  books  was  now  large  and  steadily  maintained. 
His  publisher,  Mr.  Allen,  had  many  schemes  to  suggest.  Raskin 
assented,  and  cheaper  re-issues  of  old  books,  and  issues  of  hifherto 
unpublished  lectures,  etc.,  were  put  forth.  He  assented,  but  no  longer 
read  prooft  or  transacted  any  business — ^the  editorial  work  in  oonnezion 
with  the  publications  of  these  years  being  entrusted  either  to  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  or  to  Mr.  Wedderburn.  *^  I^m  afraid,^  Ruskin  said  to  a  friend, 
^^the  public  take  more  interest  in  my  books  than  I  do  now  myself.^' 
The  public  which  thus  took  interest  was  becoming  internaticuial. 
In   France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and   Scandinavia,  translations, 

*  Francis  Turner  Paiffrave :  Ait  JaumaU  and  Memories  <^  hie  lAfe,  by  Gweolliio 
F.  Palgrave,  1899,  pp.  254-255. 

s  Vhiiy  Chronicle,  September  21,  1898. 
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essays,  and  appreciations  began  to  appear.  In  January  1892  he  was 
ele€t^d  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
lietters,  and  Arts,  **  in  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Academy 
held  him.''  The  honorary  d^ree  of  D.CL.  at  Oxford,  offered  m  1879, 
but  postponed  owing  to  his  ill-health,  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
NoTember  1898  by  a  resolution  of  Convocation  ^Ho  dispense  with  his 
attendance  in  the  House  for  admission  to  the  d^pree  with  the  cus- 
tomary formalities,  any  usage  or  precedent  notwithstanding.^  On  his 
eigh^etb  birthday  (1^)  he  was  the  recipient,  not  only  of  Compli- 
mentary 4dd|resse8  from  the  learned  and  artistic  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  preceding  volume,^  but  of 
coDgratuUtory  letters  and  telegrams  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Th^  principal  Address  was  presented  by  a  small  deputation  at 
Braniwood.  Ruskin  was  able  to  see  them.  ^^As  I  read  over  the 
terms  of  the  address,^  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  ^*  and  the  signatures 
it  contained,  he  listened  intently  and  with  evident  emotion.  When  I 
had  finished  he  could  only  utter  a  few  broken  words.^*  His  strength 
was  now  ebbing  nipidly.  The  death  of  his  dearly  loved  friend»  Edward 
Bume-JcM^es,  in  1898,  had  be^  a  great  blow.  *<  One  night,  going  up  to 
bed,  the  old  man  stopped  long  to  look  at  the  photograph  from  Philip 
Bume- Joneses  portrait  of  his  father.  ^ThaVs  my  dear  brother  Ned,^ 
h#  said»  nodding  good-bye  to  the  picture  as  he  went.^'  Bume-Jooes 
died  the  next  day.  Ruskin^s  daily  walks  had  been  given  up,  and  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,  except  for  occasional  airings  in  a  bath- 
chair  on  sumiy  mornings.  If  the  day  were  very  fine,  it  would  be 
wheeled  to  a  favourite  seat,  on  a  little  eminence  beside  the  lake, 
which  commands  his  favourite  view  over  the  waters  to  Helvellyn.  But 
sopii  even  this  amount  of  exercise  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  Ruskin 
difided  his  time  between  his  bedroom  and  the  room  next  to  it,  to  which, 
when  he  first  came  to  Brantwood,  he  had  added  a  windowed  turret, 
vhenee  to  «joy  a  wider  prospect  over  lake  and  mountains.  His  eye- 
sight bad  faUed  him  for  smaller  type,  and  Mrs.  Severn  bought  him 
a  liurger-^rped  BiUe,  which  he  read  or  had  read  to  him  constantly  up 
to  his  death*^  But  for  the  most  part  he  sat  silently  in  the  turret- 
fqcHD,  unoccupied  except  for  gazing  at  lake,  fell,  and  sky. 

It  was  this  love  of  natmral  beauty  that  nlone  of  his  pleasures 

»  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  784,  735. 

>  ''At  Brantwood,  8th  Fsbniary  1899,"  in  St.  Qeatfe,  vol.  ii.  pi  6).    A  short 
replv  whieh  ha  snbaoqaontly  dictstsd  is  given  in  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  792. 

>  W.  G.  Collingwood»  I^  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  402. 
«  Buikin  BeHcM,  p.  210. 
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remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  had  said  to  a  visitor  some  years 
before,  to  whom  he  was  showing  the  Turners  in  his  bedroom,  *<When 
I  die,  I  hope  that  they  may  be  the  last  things  my  eyes  will  rest  on  in 
this  world.^^  And  so  it  was  to  be.  But  it  was  noticed  that  in  the 
end  nature  seemed  to  assert  a  victory  over  art,  even  as  he  had  said: 
"  You  will  never  love  art  well  till  you  love  what  she  mirrors  better.*  • 
^^My  Turners,^  he  sometimes  said  to  Mrs.  Severn,  with  a.  pusded 
smile,  ^^seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their  radiance.^  Welly  ^the 
best  in  this  sort  are  but  shadows.^''  But  he  never  wearied  of  watdiing 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  lake  or  mountain,  and  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  sky.  The  confidence,  which  he  had  mentioned  in 
PrcBteritaj  ^Mn  my  own  hearths  love  of  rainbows  to  the  end,***  wis 
justified.  The  words  of  the  poet,  whose  disciple  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  on  the  title-page  of  Modem  Painters^  were  folfilled: 
^^  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.**  Hie  voice  and 
pen,  which  had  done  so  much  to  interpret  and  reveal  the  beauties  of 
art  and  nature,  were  silent;  the  eager  brain  and  tender  heart,  whidi 
had  turned  the  interpreter  of  beauty  into  the  prophet  or  the  sage, 
had  worn  themselves  out  in  conflict  with  the  fever  of  the  world. 
But  one  likes  to  think  that  to  this  lifelong  lover  of  Nature,  as  lie  sat 
day  after  day  in  his  eyrie,  there  came  sometimes  ^that  Messed  mood** 
of  which  Wordsworth  speaks;^  that  'Hhe  burthen  and  the  mystery** 
were  lightened ;  and  that  with  some  ^  deep  power  of  joy  **  he  ^  saw 
into  the  life  of  things.''  i 

The  end,  for  which  Ruskin  had  waited  so  long,  came  suddenly  and 
peacefully.  ^^  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  I8th  of  January  1900, 
he  was  remarkably  well;  but  when  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  went  to  him 
as  usual  after  tea,  in  order  to  read  to  him  the  war  news  and  In  ike 
Golden  DaySj  by  Edna  Lyall,  his  throat  seemed  irritable.  His  cousib 
was  alarmed,  for  several  of  her  servants  were  ill  with  influenia;  hot 
the  Professor  was  inclined  to  laugh  it  off,  although  he  said  he  did  not 
feel  well,  and  admitted,  when  questioned,  that  he  felt  pain  ^all  over.* 
Helped  by  his  faithful  body-servant  Baxter,  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
he  listened  whilst  Mrs.  Severn  sang  a  much-liked  song,  ^Siimiiisr 
Slumber.*  It  was  now  6.S0,  and  Ruskin  declared  that  he  jMt  qnils 
comfortable.     Nevertheless,   Dr.   Parsons  was  immediately  summcnied. 

^  Gecr^  Harleiff  F.R.S.^  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alee  Tweedle,  1899,  n.  233. 

*  Eagle'9  NeH,  §  41  (VoL  XXII.  p.  153). 

*  Raskin  often  quoted  the  words  of  Shakespeare :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  300  and  a. 
«  See  u.  §  143  (below,  p.  374). 

*  The  lines  are  quoted  m  Vol.  VII.  p.  xxiv. 
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He  found  the  temperature  to  be  lOS,  and  pronounced  the  illness  to 
be  influenza,  which  might  be  very  grave  if  the  patient^s  strength  were 
not  kept  up.  That  evening  the  Professor  enjoyed  a  dinner  consisting 
of  sole  and  pheasant  and  champagne,  and  on  Friday  he  seemed  to 
be  much  better.  On  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  change  so  marked 
that  the  doctor  was  alarmed,  and  from  that  time  Ruskin  sank  into 
an  unconscious  state,  and  the  breathing  lessened  in  strength,  until, 
at  8.80,  it  faded  away  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  He  was  holding  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Severn,  and  Dr.  Parsons  and  Buter  stood  by,  now  and  then 
feathering  the  lips  with  brandy  and  spraying  the  head  with  eau  de 
Cologne. 

^<And  so  he  passed  away,  amid  silence  and  desolation.  Then,  a 
little  later,  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  Mrs.  Sevem^s  daughter  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  look  from  his  little  turret  window  at  the  sunset, 
as  Ruskin  was  wont  to  look  for  it  from  day  to  day.  The  brilliant, 
gorgeous  light  illumined  the  hills  with  splendour;  and  the  spectators 
felt  as  if  Heaven^s  gate  itself  had  been  flung  open  to  receive  the 
teacher  into  everlasting  peace.*"  ^ 

The  death  of  Ruskin  was  the  occasion  of  a  chorus  from  the  press 
of  unstinted  praise  of  his  character  and  genius,  and  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.' 
The  Chapter  was  unanimously  in  accord  with  the  memorial,  and  a 
grave  in  the  Abbey — close  to  that  of  Tennyson,  in  Poets'*  Comer — was 
ofleied.  Ruskin,  however,  had  often  said  to  Mrs.  Severn,  ^^If  I  die 
at  Heme  Hill  I  wish  to  rest  with  my  parents  in  Shirley  Churchyard, 
but  if  at  Brantwood,  then  I  would  prefer  to  rest  at  Coniston.*"  Feeling 
bound  by  thb  expressed  wish,  she  declined  the  offer  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  on  Thursday,  January  S5,  Ruskin  was  buried  in  the 
cfaurdiyard  of  Coniston,  a  Memorial  Service  being  held  at  the  same 

>  This  description  of  Rutkm's  last  days  is  reprinted  from  the  Timet  of  January  23, 
1900 :  It  was  communicated  to  that  journal  hy  Mrs.  Severn. 

'  This  memorial,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  up  and  transmitting  to 
I>eaa  Bradley,  included  the  following  signatures :  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Mr.  Aitduaon 
(President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  Lord  Avehury,  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt^  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin^  Mr.  Lionel  Cost,  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison^  Miss  Ootavia  Hill,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Pr^essor  Jehh,  Lord 
Lister,  P.R.S.,  Professor  Oliver  Lodse,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Lady  Mount  Temple.  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  (Agent 
Geoeral  for  New  Zealand),  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Profoseor 
Henry  Sidgwick,  Sir  Artnur  Sullivan,  Sir  C^eorge  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Watts,  and  the 
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titne  in  the  Abbey.  The  service  at  Coniston  b^an  with  a  hymn 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Canon  Rawnsley: — 

^^ '  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to^y  ? 
And  he  said,  Yea^  I  know  it.' 

''The  prophets  cease  from  oat  the  land^ 
The  counsellofft  are  gone, 
The  lips  to  kindle  and  command 
Are  silent  one  hy  one. 

Our  master  taken  from  our  head^ 

In  sorrow,  here  we  pray — 
Lord,  teach  us  in  his  steps  to  tread; 

Be  Thou  our  guide  and  stay, 

Till  all  the  righteousness  he  loved, 

The  sympathy  he  sought. 
The  truth  by  deed  and  word  he  proved. 

Be  made  our  daily  thought. 

He  gave  us  eyes,  for  we  were  blind; 

He  bade  us  know  and  hear; 
By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 

Of  God,  on  earth  was  clear. 

We  knew  the  travail  of  his  soul^ 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  rest ; 
Lord,  lead  us  upward  to  his  goal — 

The  pure,  the  true,  the  blest!" 

^^  There  was  no  black  about  his  burying,'*'  says  Mr.  Collingwood, 
*' except  what  we  wore  for  our  own  sorrow;  it  was  remembered  how 
he  hated  black,  so  much  that  he  would  even  have  his  mother^s  ooflin 
painted  blue.^  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  pall^  given  by  the 
Ruskin  Linen  Industry  of  Keswick,  lined  with  bright  crimson  silk, 
and  embroidered  with  the  motto,  ^*  Unto  this  Last.**"  Wreaths  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  friends  and  admirers — from  the  Princess  Lonise 
to  the  village  tailor — were  heaped  upon  the  coffin.  Two  were  especi- 
ally significant.  One  was  a  Wreath  of  Olive,  sent  by  Watts  from  the 
tree  in  his  garden,  cut  only  thrice  before — for  Tennyson,  and  Leightoo, 
and  Burne-Jones.  The  other  was  Mrs.  Sevem'^s  cross  of  Red  Roses* 
The  grave  is  next  to  that  of  Miss  Susan  Beever — ^the  old  friend  to 
whom  he  had  written  a  few  years  before,  ^^  Why  should  we  wear  Uadc 
for  the  guests  of  God?""* 

^  Now  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Coniston.  

*  See  the  letter,  October  26,  1874  (from  Hortus  Inclunu),  in  YoL  XXX  VIL 
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RMkin'a  will  {dated   October  23,  1883)  showed  the  afFection  whidi 
ha  hmi  for  his  home  at  Coxiiston.     It  says: — 

"  I  leave  all  my  estate  of  Brantwood  aforesaid  and  all  othe^  real 
estate  of  whieh  I  may  die  possessed  to  Joseph  Arthur  PalUser 
Severn,  and  Joanna  Riiskin  Severn,  his  wife,  and  to  the  survivor  of 
them  and  their  heirs  for  their  very  own,  earnestly  praying  them 
never  to  sell  the  estate  of  Brantwood  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  to 
let  upon  building  lease  any  part  thereof,  but  to  maintain  the  said 
^tate  and  the  buildings  thereon  in  decent  order  and  in  good  repair 
in  like  manner  as  I  have  done,  and  praying  them  further  to  accord 
during  thirty  consecutive  days  in  every  year  such  permisfiion  to 
strangers  to  see  the  house  and  pictures  as  t  have  done  in  my 
lifetime/'  i 

b  1885  Raskin  made  over  Brantwood  to  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Arthur  Severn 
by  deed  of  gift,  confirming  this  settlement  by  a  codicil  of  the  same 
date.  The  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  estate  was 
imrfr  a  first  charge  upon  the  profits  derived  from  his  copyrights-  He 
appoioted  Mrs.  Severn,  Professor  Norton,  and  Mr,  W^edderbum  his 
htermry  executors.  In  the  original  will  his  pictures  were  bequeathed  to 
Oxford,  but  this  bequest  was,  as  already  stated^^  revoked  in  1884. 

The  memorial  stone,  placed  in  the  following  year  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  is  a  monoiith  of  hard  green  stone  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
nppUed  from  the  Motangg  qwuM^  of  Tilbertli#aile,  soggestif^  of 
an  lona  crosB,  and  carved  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Miles  of  Ulveratoh,  f^nH' 
Mr.  Collingwood^s  design,  with  symbols  of  Kuskin^s  life  and  wotk. 
The  side  looking  edst^ard  and  facing  the  grave  has  at  the  baile  a 
laurel-crowned  figure  with  a  lyre,  typical  of  his  early  Poems  and  7^ 
Anflry  €if  Architecture.  Above  is  the  imicription,  ^  John  Huskin,  1819^ 
1900,^  surrounded  by  interlaced  work.  On  the  middle  space  of  this 
bee  of  the  stone  is  the  seated  figure  of  an  artist  sketching;  in  the 
beekgfoimd  are  pines,  and  the  outline  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun ;  this  last  symbol  repeating  the  device  which  Rustun 
pieced  on  the  cover  of  Modem  Pamkrs?  Symbols  of  two  more  ai 
\a%  books  occufiy  the  remaining  space;  one,  the  winged  lien  of  Si. 
Mark,  recalling  TTie  Stones  of  Venice;  the  other,  the  seven-branched 
omdleitick  of  the  Tabernacle,  representing  Tlte  Seven  Lamps  of  Archie 
teekare.  The  west  side  of  the  shaft,  looking  towards  Coniston  Old 
Man,  symbolises  Ruskin^s  sociid  and  ethical    work.    Three  figarei   At 

»  Vol.  XXTail,  p.  Irii. 
•  See  Yob  UL  p.  IviL 
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the  bottom  show  the  labourers  in  the  yineyard  reoeivuig  each  his 
penny  from  the  master — ^the  text  of  Unio  this  Last}  Immediately 
above  is  a  mingled  device  of  Sesame  and  Lilies.  The  middle  space 
is  filled  by  the  Angel  of  Fate,  Fors  Clavigeroj  holding  dub,  key, 
and  nail.  7^  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  comes  next;  and  at  the  top 
is  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  to  symbolise  the  St.  George*s  Guild, 
The  design  of  the  narrow  face  towards  the  south  is  to  signify  Ruskin^s 
love  of  nature.  His  favourite  blossom,  the  wild  rose,  is  combined 
with  animals  of  which  he  wrote  familiarly,  the  squirrel,  the  robin, 
and  the  kingfisher.  On  the  opposite  edge  is  a  simple  interlaced 
pattern — symbolical  of  the  mystery  of  life,  even  as  his  own  dosed  in 
years  of  weakness  and  weariness.  The  stone  is  surmounted  by  a  cross 
of  four  equal  arms;  bearing  on  one  side  a  globe  symbolising  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  on  the  other  the  fylfot,  or  revolving  cross,  the 
emblem  of  eternity.  The  cross  was  set  up  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn  on  Ascension  Day,  1901.* 

In  Westminster  Abbey  the  memorial  of  Ruskin  took  the  form  of  a 
bronze  medallion,  showing  his  face  in  profile,  surrounded  with  a  branch 
of  Wild  Olive.  The  monument,  executed  by  Onslow  Ford,  R.A., 
was  erected  by  a  body  of  subscribers,  and  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Severn 
and  the  Dean  on  February  8,  1902.*  The  medallion  is  placed  in  Poets* 
Comer,  immediately  above  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Of  local  memorials  there  were  several.  One,  very  simple  and 
beautiful,  is  a  monolith,  with  a  medallion  portrait,  which  now  stands  on 
Friar's  Crag,  Derwentwater.  This  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  II. 
p.  894  fi.).  It  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  on  October  6, 1900.* 
At  Coniston  itself  the  memorial  to  Ruskin  took  the  form,  first,  of  a 
**  Ruskin  Exhibition  ^  held  from  July  to  September  1900.  Various  gifts 
and  loans  made  to  this  exhibition,  and  the  sale  of  several  of  Ruskin^s 

»  See  VoL  XVII.  p.  13. 

'  Further  details  mav  be  found  in  The  Buskin  Cross  at  OmUtan  deseribsd  smi 
iUustrated  (Ulyerston :  W.  Holmes),  1902.  An  interesting  appreciation  of  Ma 
admirable  monument  was  printed  in  Scribnsf^M  Magazine  for  March  1902,  voL  zzxL 
pp.  381-384.  The  carving,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  purposely  kept  low  and  flat — a 
treatment  of  the  hard  material  which  accords  with  a  paragraph  m  Aratra  FetiiMd 
(§  161,  Vol.  XX.  p.  315). 

'  Tlie  Committee  for  this  memorial  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Dr.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Creighton),  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite.  Mr.  C.  £.  NortoOi 
Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Murray  Smith ;  with  Mr.  Wedderbum  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Cook  as  Hen. 
Secretary, 

*  AmoDff  the  subscribers  were  Mrs.  A.  Severn,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Mvers,  Mr.  H,  S* 
Luzmore,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Lord  Elgin,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfidl. 


drawing  sliown  at  it,  enabled  the   Committee   to  btiil         "en 
in   Museum,"^  attached   to    the    Coniston    Institut  Tl 

in   August  1901  f  and  has  become  a  haunt  of  h 
m  the  Lake  District* 

Another  memorial  was  a  village  library,  art  gallery 
tt  Mr.  Cadbury's  model  village  at  BonrnYille^  near  Binr 
^leipc  originated  with  the  Ruakin  Society  of  that  city 
tion^eione  was  laid  by  Lord  Avebury  in  October  1902*^ 

Ruskin  desired)  as  we  have  seen,  to  rest  with  his  pai       P     0 
Churchyard,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  at  Heme  HilL     Un  the 
tom^tone   which   Raskin    had   inscribed  in   memorv  of  hi^  1 
kia  mother,*  Mrs*  Severn  added  on  the  nc 
the  sod: —  ^ 

John  Ruskin 

Son  of  John  James  RusldQ 

And  Margaret  his  wife 

Who  wrote  thua  of  his  parents 

And  ever  spoke  truth 

W«  bom  in  London  Feb.  8th  1819 

Died   at   Brantwood   Jan.    ^Oth    1900 

And  rests  in  Coniston  Churebyard. 

In  the  Church  of  St,  Paars,  Heme  Hill,  a  monumental  table 
liko  erected  to  Ruskin's  memot7.  This  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Ft 
}  tsd  Brindley,  approved  by  Sir  William  Richmond,  and  unveiled  bf 
Mr.  Hoi  man  Hunt  on  Ruskin's  birthday,  February  8,  190L*  Hie 
pbctng  of  a  monument  in  this  church  was  appropriate,  for  Ruskin 
tiA  much  interested  in  it.  The  church  was  built  in  1844;  burnt 
hwn  in  1858,  and  then  restored  by  G,  E.  Street.  Ruskin  refers  to 
it  bk  one  of  his  lectures-*  Another  local  scheme  which  was  promoted 
in  part  as  a  memorial  to  Ruskin  was  the  acquisition — by  grants  from 
municipal   bodies  and   by    public   subscription — of  a   "Ruskiu   Park** 

^  It  bafi  been  visited  by  9om«  9000  persons  in  emcK  year. 
^  See  the  Timei^  October  23,  1902. 

•  See  VoL  SVIL  p.  Ixxvif.,  and  ToL  XXII.  p,  xxiir. 

*  Tl«  iitftcriptioTi  on  tho  tablet  is  as  followi  :  *^  John  Rusk  in ,  M.A,,  D.C.L., 
LLI>.  Boto  in  BlooTn«biir7,  8  Feb,  1819.  Brought  to  28  Herao  Hill  hy  his 
MpHiAi  m  1823^  be  dwelt  on  Heme  and  Denmark  UiII  for  <50  years.  His  later 
lift  were  ebiefly  lived  upon  tbe  sborc  of  Couiston  Lake,  Yet  under  the  roof  where 
b  §mw  op  be  h«d  a  borne  in  this  Parish  to  the  end^  the  house  harinx  fnmmd 

**     I  iili  tte  poflseMon  of  his  consm  and  adopted  daughter  Joan  and  her  husband  ArUinr 
"Z^    I  WfwL    I>ied  at  Brantwood,  20  Jan.^  Buried  at  Coniston,  25  Jan.  1900.    The  wor^ 
tf  tka  wiae  are  as  goada,  and  aa  naUs  well  fiurtened  are  ihe  words  of  the  matter*  tsf 


» See  VoL  XVL  p.  403. 
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near  his  old  home  at  Denmark  Hill.  The  Park  was  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1907. 

A  memorial,  made  by  a  private  friend,  Mr.  Willett,  took  the  form 
of  the  dedication  of  a  tract  of  wild  woodland ;  this  has  idready  been 
described.^ 

At  Oxford,  no  memorial  to  Kuskin  was  set  up;  but  his  bust,  by 
Boehm,  had  already  been  presented  to  the  University  by  a  body  of 
subscribers  in  1880.'  At  the  Encaenia  following  his  death,  the  Public 
Orator  (Dr.  Merry),  in  his  address  upon  the  events  of  the  year,  dwelt 
upon  the  loss  which  the  University  of  Oxford  had  sustained: — 

''Quotus  quisque  nostrum  est  superstes  qui  eum  in  Theatro  Sheldoniano 
carmen  Anglicum  recitantem  audiverit?  Meminerint  autem  plures  quanto 
■ardore  juventutem  nostram  ad  opera  fabrilia  incitaverit^  vel  ad  vias  in 
rare  suburbano  lapidibus  muniendas ;  quantam  venustatem  pnelectionibus 
suis  instillaverit ;  quanta  benignitate  novam  pingendi  scholam  in  hae 
Universitate  fundaverit.  Quid  de  singulari  ingenio,  quid  de  scriptis  im- 
mortalibus  dicam?  Etenim  si  ad  orationis  numeros  et  verborum  elegantem 
delectum  respexeris,  detulisse  eum  'amoeno  ex  Helicone  perenni  froode 
eoronam'  credendum  erit;  sin  ad  sententiarum  novitatem  atque  audacem 
censuram^  confitendum  est  eum  Aristarchi  vel  potius  Zoili  partes  adsump- 
sisse.  Virum  insignem  si  non  omnia  recte  disputantem,  si  non  semper 
suis  ipsius  judidis  stantem^  si  nimium  ingenii  sui  amatorem  aliquando 
improbaveris,  illud  tamen  ad  omnibus  in  laude  est  ponendum^  nihil  aoqne 
in  animo  eum  habuit  quam  ut  reverentiam,  veritatem,  justitiam,  sanctitatem 
inculcaret.  Quamobrem  justo  desiderio  tenemur  Magistri  Ulustris  altiora 
fortasse  petentis  quam  quae  cum  de  generi  hominum  sodetate  possent 
congruere,  et  simpliciorem  commendantis  vitam  quae  tum  demum  esset 
efiicienda,  cum  universi  cives  fallacias,  iniquitates^  pecuniae  quaestnm  ultio 
aspemati  setatis  aure«  denuo  restituere  conarentur." 

Venice  took  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  International  Art 
Congress  held  there  in  September  1905,  to  commemorate  the  author 
of  The  Stones}  On  September  SI,  a  meeting  in  commemoraticm  of 
Ruskin  was  held  in  the  Sala  dei  Pregadi  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  at 
which,  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen   of  Italy,  M.  Robert  de 

»  VoL  XXX.  p.  XXXV. 

*  Prince  Leopold,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbary,  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bame^onci^ 
Leighton,  and  E^n  Liddell  were  among  the  committee  formed  for  this  purpoes. 

>  The  municipality  placed  a  memorial  tablet  upon  the  inn  (now  rebuut)  oq  tiM 
Zattere  where  Ruskin  had  stayed  in  1870-1877;  and  in  the  English  Churdi  flf 
St  George  a  memorial  window  is  being  placed  by  Mr.  Horatio  firown  and  oChsr 
subscribers. 
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la  Sizeranne  deliTered  an   eloquent  discourse.     Its  concluding  words 
may  here  be  quoted : — 

''  Gentlemen,  thanks  to  you,  the  sailors  of  the  future  will  see  again  the 
Tower  of  St.  Mark  clear  on  the  horizon — that  wonderful  straight  column 
that  our  eyes  always  sought,  that  they  seek,  but  in  vain,  to-day,  which 
rises  finom  the  soil  of  your  city  like  a  beam  of  light  sent  from  the  earth 
to  heaven.  You  have  already  begun  the  work ;  we  can  hear,  from  this 
place,  the  rattling  of  the  hammers  on  the  stone.  We  may  hope  that  it 
will  ere  long  be  accomplished.  To-day,  however,  you  are  engrossed  with 
another  monument.  Your  memory  recalls  the  great  figure  of  Ruskin  to 
your  imaginations,  and  from  henceforth,  so  you  will  it,  we  shall  meet  that 
figure  everywhere,  at  the  threshold  of  St.  Mark  as  at  the  Tower  of 
Torcello,  near  the  Madonna  of  the  Garden  as  at  the  foot  of  the  dead 
Doges  at  San  Zanipolo. 

"  And  this  monument  that  you  raise  to  Ruskin,  immaterial  as  it  is,  has 
DO  need  to  fear  the  &te  of  the  Campanile.  Whatever  earthquakes  may 
befidl,  it  wiU  for  ever  appear  clear,  luminous  to  the  navigator  (and  we  are 
all  navigators),  to  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  who  seek  for  a  light- 
house and  a  port. 

••Our  eyes  will  see  it — never.     Our  hearts  will  find  it  everywhere."^ 

Last  among  the  memorials  to  Ruskin  comes  the  present  edition  of 
hit  Life,  Letters,  and  Works.* 

II 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  which  is  printed  in  the  present  volume 
— ^the  last  of  Ruskin^s  works,  Profterita.  For  this  work,  the  world  is 
partly  indebted  to  Professor  Norton,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  that 
Ruskin  resolved  to  continue  the  autobiographical  reminiscences,  com- 
meoped  incidentally  in  Fors  Clavigeroy  and  to  make  them  into  a 
separate  book.  The  book  as  we  have  it  is  not  carried  so  far  as  Ruskin 
bad  hoped  and  designed ;  but  even  in  its  design,  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  account  of  the  author^s  life.  The  full 
title  explains  the  more  modest  scheme  with  which  he  took  up  the  task. 
It  was  to  give,  of  the  Past,*  ^  Outlines  of  Scenes  and  llioughts  perhaps 

^  RuMn  ai  Venice :  a  Lecture  gioen  during  the  RuMn  Commemoration  at  Venice, 
Septembor  21, 1906^  by  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  translated  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison 
(Geom  AUen,  1906),  pp.  69,  70. 

'  The  j»reeent  volume  concludes  the  Life  and  Works.  The  two  next  volnsMs 
srs  occupied  by  bis  liStters. 

•  PratmHa.  as  the  title  of  a  book,  had  been  anticipated  in  1863,  when  it  was 
given  to  a  volume  of  verse  by  "W.  P.  Lancaster"  (pseudonym  for  John  Byrne 
Uicesler  Warren,  Baron  do  Tabley). 
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worthy  of  Memory.^  Ruskin  had  found  ahready  in  writing  Fon  that 
such  scenes  *^  returned  soothingly  to  his  memory,^  ^  and  he  now  set 
himself  each  dny  to  write  down  a  piece  of  his  Past.  The  book  was 
puUifdied  in  chapters  at  irregular  intervals;  and  a  series  of  extracts 
bo^  letters  to  various  friends  shows  the  pleasure  and  interest  which 
Qfuskin  took  in  the  work,  if  sometimes  also  the  strain  under  which  it 
wan  done: — 

(To  Kate  Grbbnaway,  January  1,  1885.)— ''The  autobiography 
won't  be  a  pretty  book  at  all,  but  merely  an  accouQt  of  the  buMness 
and  general  meaning  of  my  life.  As  I  work  at  it  every  morning 
(about  half-an-hour  only),  I  have  ytry  bitter  feelings  about  the  wi^ste 
of  years  and  years  in  merely  Ipoking  at  things — all  I've  got  to  say 
is:  I  went  there — and  saw  that  But  did  nothing.  If  oiily  \  bad 
gone  on  drawing  plants,  or  clouds,  or ."' 

(To  Grack  Allen,  April  22,  1885.) — "  I  am  so  sorry  you've  been 
wasting  your  time.  I  don't  want  any  of  the  personal  bits,  but  just 
the  three  or  four  connected  accounts  of  childhood — ^to  which  for  this 
purpose  the  Fors  containing  them  may  surely  be  sacrificed  and  go 
marked  to  printer,  without  bothering  you  and  him  with  writing;  and 
revising.  Begin  with  this  bit  enclosed,'  and  send  the  three  or  four 
numbers  that  tell  about  the  child  life,  and  nothing  more  is  wanted. 

''Tell  your  &ther,  I  think  myself  this  autobiography  will  be 
popular.     It  has  become  far  more  interesting  than  I  expected." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  January  22,  1886.)— "I  am  so  very  thank- 
ful you  like  this  eighth  number  so  much,  for  I  was  afraid  it  would 
begin  to  shock  people.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  the  thing  myself 
— it  is  so  much  easier  and  simpler  to  say  things  face  to  foce  like 
that,  than  as  an  author.  The  ninth  has  come  out  very  prettily,  I 
think." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  January  27,  1886.) — "I  am  so  very  veiy 
glad  you  like  Prceieriia,  for  it  is,  as  you  say,  the  '  natural '  me — only, 
of  course,  peeled  carefully.  It  is  different  from  what  else  I  write — 
because,  you  know,  I  seldom  have  had  to  describe  any  but  heroic, 
or  evil,  characters,  and  this  watercress  character  is  so  much  easier 
to  do,  and  credible  and  tasteable  by  everybody's  own  lips." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  February  23,  1886.) — "It  it  lovely  of  yea 
thinking  of  illustrating  the  life — I  am  greatly  set  up  in  the  thought 
of  it.    But  wait  a  while.     I  hope  it  will  be  all  more  or  less  giaoefuL 

1  Letter  88,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  386). 

*  No.  62  of  the  letters  from  Ruskin  in  Kate  Greenaway,  by  M,  H.  SpiebnanDi 
1906,  p.  146.  See  also  in  Vol.  XXXVII.  letters  to  her  of  "January  4"  and  <"  Whit 
Monday"  1886. 

•  Tne  first  section  of  Praterita, 
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But  I  fear  it  will  not  be  cheerfiil  enough.  I'U  try  and  keep  it  as 
Katiah  as — the  very  truth  can  be. 

''Clotilde  is  still  living,  (I  believe)— Baronne  I>tt  Quesne^— a 
managing  chAtelaine  in  mid-France."^ 

{To  R.  C.  Lbsue,  June  I,  1886.)— ''I  am  turning  the  first  of  mid. 
summer  dajrs  to  good  account  bj  sending  to  printer  your  memories 
of  Tomer,  and  notes  on  T^m^raire,  to  be  the  first  number  of  a 
new  serial  of  mine— .(purer  piracy  never  was  done  in  New  York !) 
to  be  called  (I  believe),  for  I've  only  thought  of  the  name  this 
morning,  ManentiaJ^  It  is  to  be  a  supplement  to  PrmUrita,  giving 
friends'  letters,  and  collateral  pieces  of  events  or  debate  for  which 
there  is  no  room  in  the  closely  packed  stoiy,  or  which  would  make 
me  jealous  of  their  branching  and  often  livelier  interest.  I  shall 
be  able  thus  to  give  pieces  for  reference  out  of  diaries,  and  some- 
times a  bit  of  immediate  Fors-fashion  taik — which  will  be  a  relief 
from  the  please-your-worship  and  by-your-leave  style  of  Prmienia. 
The  Thu^rairt  sheets  I  shall  send^  you  to  see  right,  for  I'm  muddled 
about  that  matter." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  Jwe  IS,  1886.)— ''I  cannot  say  how  thank- 
fill  I  am  that  you  continue  to  like  Prwleriia  so  much.  I  know  yon 
would  not  if  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  liked — and  it  is  very  delicious 
to  be  liked  by  a  Katie  besides,  and  to  feel  more  and  more  that 
sympathy  and  likeness  between  us — though  you  know  there's  nothing 
in  you  of  my  grim  side,  and  you  never  feel  it  is  there!  I  &ney 
this  vividness  of  description  which  you  feel  is  merely  caused  by  my 
analytic  power  of  fastening  on  the  points  that  separate  that  scene, 
whatever  it  be,  from  others;  of  course  this  is  not  unconscious  nor 
without  effort,  and  I  have  now  a  good  command  of  English  words 
also.  But  this  vividness  must  be  made  also  in  the  reader's  mind, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  but  you  and  I  know  what  an  aspen 
is  like.  I  didn't  'smile'  in  that  sense — at  your  saying  this  book 
would  live.  I  do  hope  it  will  go  to  its  mark  better  than  the  rest. 
But  the  difficult  bits  are  all  to  come!  However,  my  printer  writes 
that  the  fifth*  is  very  nice  too." 

{To  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  January  19>  1887.)— "I  only  settled 
finally  to-day  the  name  of  chap,  i  of  VoL  III.— 'Otterbum.'  It  is 
to  introduce  Wallington  and  Connie  at  nine  years  old.  The  ninth 
ehapter  is  to  be  'Joanna's  (Charge)  Care'?  unless  I  think  of  one 
not  liable  to  make  you  like  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  head  of  her  cavaliy. 
That  owe  number  has  to  describe  all  relations  between  Auntie  and 


^  Not.  70,  81  of  the  letters  in  Kate  Qreenawt^f,  pp.  151,  152. 
s  Ultimately  called  Diketa. 
•  Chapter  v.  of  voL  ii. 
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you.  I  had  no  idea  how  I  should  have  to  compress  in  finishing. 
Dr.  Parsons  here  to-day ;  says  I'm  quite  well — I  think  so  too." 

(To  kit  prmier,  Henry  Jowbtt.) — ''I  am  so  glad  you  like  the 
last  number  of  Prwteriia,  The  feelings  with  which  I  write  it  are 
so  many  and  mixed  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  judge  of  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  readers  I  care  most  to  please. 

''The  first  chapter  reads  rather  spicy.  Dilecta  is  quite  delightful. 
I  think  I  like  the  Christ  Church  Choir  in  print  mightfly. 

''I  think  the  ii.  Prasterita^  will  bring  the  house  down. 

''I've  rather  enjoyed  reading  these  slips  myself. 

"I  have  knocked  off  last  sentence  ftom  PrcBtenla;  everybody 
wants  the  more  poetic  ending.^  I  wonder  who  will  edit  my  diaries 
when  I'm  ended  myself."* 

These  extracts  refer,  as  will  have  been  seen,  to  the  issue  of  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  PrceierUaj  and  to  the  supplementary  series  called 
DikdOy  which  was  to  contain  ^VCorrespondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  Ex- 
tracts  from  Books  illustrating  PrceterUa.'*'  In  what  way  the  book  was 
hindered  by  ill-health,  and  how  it  was  ultimately  left  incompleted, 
I  have  already  told.  Of  the  third  volume  of  Prcgieriiaf  only  four  of 
the  intended  twelve  chapters  were  written ;  and  of  Dikda  (whidi  was 
to  have  consisted  of  thirty-six  chapters)  only  three.  I  remember  Raskin 
showing  me,  in  April  1888,  a  list  of  pretty  titles  for  the  twelve  intended 
chapters  of  the  third  volume  of  Prceteriia  and  for  as  many  parallel 
diapters  of  a  third  volume  of  DUecta.  This  list  is  recoverable,  as 
follows,  firom  his  MSS. : — 


Prjetkiuta. — Vol.  III. 


1.  The  Grande  Chartreuse. 

2.  Mont  Velan. 

3.  L'Esterelle. 

4.  Joanna's  Care. 

6.  The  Source  of  the  Arveron. 

6.  Kdnigatein. 

7.  The  Rainbows  of  Gieasbach. 

8.  Regina  Montiom. 

9.  The  Hunter^t  Rock. 

10.  Fairies'  Hollow. 

11.  Shakespeare's  Cliff. 

12.  Calais  Pier. 


DiuECTA. — Vol.  IIL 

CHAP. 

1.  Golden  Water. 

2.  Dash/ Thistle,  and  Maade. 

3.  Ara  Coeli. 

4.  Brave  Galloway. 
6.  Rose  Fluor. 

6.  Verona. 

7.  The  Jungfran. 

8.  The  Bay  of  Uri. 

9.  St.  Martin's  Poieh. 
10.  St  Martin's  Bridge. 
IL  St  Martin's  Chapel. 

12.  Notre  Dame  of  the  Isle. 


« Everything  is  written,^  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ^*  except  the  chapters 
themselves.^    ^^But  what,^  I  asked,  ^^  about  the  intervening  chapters 

^  Chapter  ii.  of  vol.  ii. 

*  Probably  ch.  x.  of  vol.  iL 

*  From  John  Rtukin:  a  Biographical  Sketchy  by  R.  Ed.  Pengelly,  pp.  107,  113> 
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iii.-xziT.  of  DUedaf^  ''Ah,''  he  replied,  ''I  dont  suppose  I  shall  ever 
do  those;  but  any  kmd  fiiend  or  editor  can  do  them  for  me  when  I 
am  dead;  the  material  is  all  at  Brantwood.'"  The  Introductions  ti> 
the  several  volumes  of  this  edition  are  the  fulfilment  of  Ruskin's  wish. 

His  original  idea  had  been  to  carry  the  story  down  to  1875  only; 
in  some  subsequent  schemes  for  the  book,  it  would  have  reached  to 
188S.  His  diaries  contain  numerous  schemes,  now  collated  in  an 
Appendix  (below,  p.  638). 

As  it  stands,  then,  the  book  is  a  fragment ;  yet,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
it  has  an  artistic  completeness.  One  may  wish  for  more  of  it,  but  not 
that  any  of  it  were  written  otherwise  than  it  is.  ''The  spirit  and  style 
of  the  book,**  says  Professor  Norton,  "are  thoroughly  delightful,  wad 
truly  represent  the  finer  characteristics  of  his  nature.  He  has  written 
nothing  better,  it  seems  to  me,  than  some  pages  of  this  book,  whether 
of  description  or  reflection.  The  retrospect  is  seen  through  the  mellow- 
ing atmosphere  of  age,  the  harshness  of  many  an  outline  is  softened  by 
distance,  and  the  old  man  looks  back  upon  his  own  life  with  a  feeling 
whidi  permits  him  to  delineate  it  with  perfect  candour,  with  exquisite 
tenderness,  and  a  playful  liveliness  quickened  by  his  humorous  sense  of 
its  dramatic  extravagances  and  individual  eccentricities.'*^^  Prceteriiaf 
says  Ifr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "  is  certainly  the  most  charming  thing  that 
he  ever  gave  to  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  exquisite 
Car^estiont  in  the  language.^*  It  is,  for  one  thing,  a  model  of  perfectly 
limpid  English.  The  graceful  ease  and  humour  of  his  later  style  are 
nowhere  better  shown.  It  is  also,  I  think,  a  model  of  literary  tact. 
In  some  ways  this  last  book  by  Ruskin  was  a  revelation.  What 
surprised  many  readers  was  the  insight  here  displayed  into  human 
character  and  his  happy  skill  in  portraiture.  "Ruskin,^  wrote  Miss 
Thackeray  (Lady  Ritchie),  "should  have  been  a  novelist  It  is  true 
he  says  he  never  knew  a  child  more  incapable  than  himself  of  telling 
a  tale,  but  when  he  chooses  to  describe  a  man  or  a  woman,  there 
stands  the  figure  before  us;  when  he  tells  a  story,  we  live  it.  .  .  • 
How  delightfully  he  remembers !  .  .  .  We  get  glimpses  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  we  seem  to  know  them  as  we  know  the  people  out  of 
Vaniijf  Fair  or  out  of  Miss  Austen^s  novels.  ...  It  is  English  middle- 
class  life  for  the  most  part,  described  with  something  of  George  Eliot*s 
ra^  reality.^*     Leslie  Stephen,  a  prince  of  biographers,  pronounced 

>  LeUen  ^  John  Riukin  to  Charity  KUU  Norton,  voL  ii.  p.  221. 

>  John  Buokin  (''Eo^lith  Men  of  Letters"  Series^  p.  197. 

*  Reeardo  qf  Tennyoon,  RuMn,  and  Browning,  1892,  pp.  92-97*  Ameng  the 
hrwt  chmraetoF-sketches  I^y  Ritchie  specially  notices  that  or  Joseph  Severn  (below, 
p.  278). 
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Pneteriia  to  be  ^om  of  the  meet  dwnnlng  fTwiphi  df  tlw 
charming  kind  of  literature.  No  mutobiogiapber  ■orpawi  him  in 
iiess  and  fiihieflB  of  memory,  nor  in  the  power  of  giving  inta 
the  apparently  commonplace.  There  is  an  even  remarkable  a 
of  striking  incident,  but  somehow  or  other  the  story  fitfctnates.^^ 
freshness  and  fulness  of  memory  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
of  PrcBUrUa;  the  aest  whidi  the  author  imparts  to  scenes  an* 
dents  is  another.*  ^^I  must  tell  you,^  wrote  Jean  Ingelow  1 
(December  81, 1886),  ^*  with  how  much  delight  I  have  read  a  grei 
of  your  Pntiefiia.  I  think  the  lovely  tour  in  chap.  vL  gave  m 
joy:  from  page  198'  to  the  end  brought  back  to  me  an  eestas 
parable  to  that  when  I  first  saw  that  excellent  beauty  in  the  i 
ness  of  a  grander  world  myself.^  A  letter  from  the  same  fri 
one  of  the  earlier  chapters  may  be  added; — 

''The  contentment  of  the  lovely  baby  with  a  bunch  of  keys^  wai 
remarkable  in  this,  that  you  remember  the  sensation ;  no  doubt  i 
moner  mortals  spent  hours  in  making  small  observations  and  ssge 
ments,  but  have  forgotten  them.  .  .  .  But  your  new  chapter  ap| 
introduce  one  at  a  bound  to  genius  of  a  rare  kind,  which  I  hai 
longed  to  see  described.  It  belongs  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the 
What  child  of  seven  years  ever  seav  how  a  road  went  winding  up  an 
a  cliff  before?^  The  upper  curve  where  the  rosd  goes  behind  the 
could  hardly  make  more  correctly  now.    Surely  this  is  a  gift  of  tl 

To  other  readers  PrasterUa  was  a  revelation,  not  so  much  of  ] 
gifts,  as  of  the  early  limitations  and  struggles  against  which  the} 
contend,  and  of  the  romance  which  saddened  his  later  years.  T 
sincerity  of  the  book,  the  frankness  of  its  revelations,  is  anoth< 
charms;  and  that  may  well  have  come  easily  to  an  author  ' 
little  given  to  concealment,  and  who  now,  in  his  old  age, 
reason  for  illusionment  or  disguise.  What  may  cause  surprise 
ing  as  we  do  the  circumstances  in  which  the  book  was  writtc 
serenity  of  temper  and  vivacity  of  tone.     *^  I  do  not  mean  thi 

^  "  John  Ruskin/  in  the  National  Revieto,  April  1900,  p.  255. 

'  ''  I  am  lust  finishing  the  second  volume  of  Prteterita**  wrote  Manning 
1887);  ''with  great  increase  of  interest^  for  I  was  in  Rome  with  George 
in  the  year  or  the  year  before  you  were  there,  and  your  places  and  p 
Italy  are  all  known  to  me.  But  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  times  at  A 
S.  Francis^  and  elsewhere  with  B.  Angelico ;  tnat  is,  in  the  World  of  ChrU 
very  beautiful  folk,  and  very  unlike  the  folk  now  growing  up  under  the 
of  the  three  black  R's — Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Revolution." 

'  That  is,  in  the  first  edition  ;  pp.  114-119,  below. 

«  See  below,  p.  20  (§  14). 

*  See  the  woodcut  on  p.  54,  below. 
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RufliuD,  ^  to  be  in  any  avoidable  way  disagreeable  or  querulous.^  ^ 
He  abo  succeeded  for  the  most  part  in  keeping  it  firee  from  the 
deMiliarineas  whidi  too  often  marked  his  later  books,  llie  tone  in 
which  Pneierka  is  written  is  as  if  he  had  resolved  in  this  last  work 
cf  his  pen  to  atone  for  past  petulance  by  sustained  gentleness,  and  *^  it 
aferds  beautiful  and  final  testimony  to  the  real  sweetness  of  his  nature.^  ' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe,  in  connexion  with  an  account 
of  the  manuscripts,  how  Prceterita  was  written.  The  wumuscript  of 
Pfwieriia  is  at  Brantwood.     It  consists  of: — 

(L)  A  few  Aeets  of  the  MS.  of  Fars  Clavigera  in  which  Ruskin 
b^an  his  autobiography.  An  unpublished  passage  written  for  Fans  is 
OQfw  given  in  the  Appendix  ^Galloway  Ancestry^  (p.  607). 

(ii.)  Three  small  books  used  as  diaries  from  January  1  to  July  14, 
18H5.  In  these,  after  a  brief  entry  of  diary,  Ruskin  wrote,  with  hardly 
any  corrections,  each  day  a  bit  of  Prcgterita.  Some  of  the  unpublished 
passages  in  these  books  are  added  in  the  present  edition.  Of  the 
hitherto  published  text  of  PrceterUa^  these  Diaries  contain  (in  different 
Older)  the  greater  part  of  vol.  i.  and  most  of  vol.  ii.  §§  7-70,  with 
seveiml  passages  which  were  ultimately  placed  later.  For  he  printed 
his  MS.  in  an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  written, 
in  tiie  Diaries,  he  wrote  down  from  day  to  day  pieces  of  reminiscence 
as  they  occurred  to  him.  The  material  thus  compiled  was  put  into 
ifaape  in  the  next  two  stages: — 

(iii.)  A  fair  copy  by  Ruskin  of  most  of  the  first,  and  much  of  the 
second  of  the  three  diaries,  with  some  additions;  and,  lastly, 

(iv.)  The  main  mass  of  the  MS.  of  the  book  as  printed,  written  in 
Kuskin'^s  hand  on  his  usual  lined  foolscap. 

Two  facsiviUes  of  pages  of  the  MS.  in  this  final  form  are  given  at 
pp.  326-327  and  562-568.  The  latter  is  of  special  interest  as  being 
the  last  page  which  Ruskin  wrote  for  the  press. 

In  his  re-arrangement  of  the  material,  Ruskin  omitted  many  inte- 
resting passages,  either  because  they  would  not  conveniently  fit  in,  or 
because  he  meant  to  use  them  in  the  intended  continuation  of  Prceterita 
or  Dilecta,  Several  of  these  additional  passages  are  printed  in  the 
present  volume — in  three  different  ways: — (i.)  where  the  passages  are 
short  and  directly  supplement  a  particular  passage  in  the  original  text, 
they  are  printed  as  footnotes  {e.g.,  pp.  97,  108,  112,  116,  155,  197,  204, 
219,  233,  253,  254,  255,  258,  261,  272,  287,  293,  302,  308,  371,  417, 
418,  465);  it  is  sometimes  the  more  desirable  to  have  such  additional 

»  See  i.  §  58  (p.  49). 

•  *' Raskin's  Viewg  of  Literature/'  by  R,  Warwick  Bond,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  June  1905,  p.  856. 
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passages  because  Ruskin,  forgetting  that  they  had  been  omitted,  refers 
to  them  in  his  text  {e^.j  pp.  81,  87,  157,  224,  244);  (ii.)  one  long 
passage,  which  was  obviously  intended  for  a  continuation  of  the  book 
and  which  carries  on  the  story  of  his  life,  is  given  as  an  appendix  to 
vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  (pp.  582-5S4).  (iii.)  Other  passages,  which  are  long  and 
do  not  conveniently  fit  on  to  any  one  particular  place  in  the  text,  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  volume,  arranged  under  various  heads 
(pp.  607-627). 

The  Appendix  contains,  lastly  (pp.  632-685) — sprinted  from  the 
MS.  material — Ruskin^s  scheme  for  the  completion  of  PraierUa  and 
continuation  of  Dilectch  a  scheme  frustrated  by  the  final  breakdown  of 
his  health.  Passages  then  follow  (pp.  685-642)  which  were  to  have 
been  issued,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  scheme. 


Ill 

Prceterita,  as  has  been  said,  is  fragmentary.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  go  over  the  ground  covered  by  the  book,  and  add  some  par- 
ticulars of  interest. 

Of  Buskin's  ancestry^  he  gives  account  at  pp.  19,  62  on  his  fether^s 
side,  and  on  pp.  18,  122  on  his  mother'^s.  He  regrets,  however^  that 
he  did  not,  while  his  parents  yet  lived,  learn  more  about  his  fore- 
bears  (p.  122).  In  DUecta  (p.  598)  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn's  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Ruskin  Tweddale,  traced  the  genealogy  back  for  some  generationf 
through  Catherine  Tweddale,  Ruskin's  paternal  grandmother.  A  family 
tree  based  on  these  researches  is  given  on  p.  608.  It  is  of  intereet  to 
know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  parish  minister  of  Glenluce, 
and  that  Ruskin  was  thus  (in  the  third  generation)  ^a  son  of  the 
Manse.^^  Subsequent  researches  have  carried  the  history  further  bad: 
on  the  side  of  Ruskin's  grandfather. 

This  grandfather,  John  Thomas  Ruskin  (1761-1817  ?),  made  a  run- 
away match,  as  Ruskin  relates  in  Prceterita  (p.  62X  with  Catherine 
Tweddale.  She  was  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  Ruskin  sketches  her 
character  as  that  of  a  bright  and  animated  girl,  of  a  robust  cheerfblnesi 
which  no  trials  could  subdue.  Her  husband  was  established  in  1786 
as  a  grocer,  and  the  Edinburgh  Directory  gives  his  address  as  ^Iisad 
of  Kennedy^s  Close,^  in  the  old  town  near  the  Tron  Church.  He  must 
have  prospered  in  his  business,  for  in   1800  he  had  moved  to  15  St 

1  He  refers  to  this  ancei^  in  The  Lord^9  Prayer  and  the  Ohureh:  VoL  XJUUV. 
p.  227;  see  also  an  additional  passage  now  printed  in  the  Appendix  (bdev, 
p.  607). 
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James  Square,  and  in  1805  he  appears  as  ^agent.^^  Ruskin^s  fitther 
in  a  letter  to  Bliss  Mitford  (January  5, 185S)  thus  describes  the  author^ 
grandlkther  and  grandmother:  **I  had  also  a  &ther  more  magnificent 
in  his  ezpenditore  than  mindfiil  of  his  family;  so  indiscriminate  and 
boondless  in  his  hospitalities  that,  when  the  invited  guests  arrived,  he 
would  sometimes  have  to  inquire  their  names.  My  mother,  too,  had  a 
heart  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  but  with  uni- 
versal love  combined  peculiar  prudence.'"'  John  Thomas  and  his  wife 
moved  in  the  end  in  a  cultivated  society,  being  on  finendly  terms,  for 
instance,  with  the  renowned  Professor  Thomas  Brown  (p.  1S8). 

John  Thomas  Ruskin  was  the  son  of  John  Ruskin  (178S-1780)) 
of  whom  little  is  known;  but  a  writer  in  the  CeUic  Beview^  traces 
the  family  back  conjecturally  to  Muckaim,  which  lies  along  the  shore 
of  Loch  Etive.  A  &mily  of  the  MacCalmans  of  Barraglas  had,  it 
seems,  a  tanning-house,  immediately  below  the  present  railway  station 
of  Tigh-an-uillt.  They  had  to  bark  trees  for  tanning,  and  were  known 
as  **na  Rusgain^  (^the  peelers^)  and  Clann  Rusgain  O^the  bark-peeling 
fiunily**),  thus  losing  their  clan  name  in  an  occupation  name.  This 
native  industry  was  killed  about  1750.  One  of  the  Muckaim  Rusgains 
joined  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  ^  His  comrades  carried  him  from  the  field  to  a 
fiurmhouse,  where,  being  a  young  man  of  good  presence,  ability,  and 
manners,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  and  nursed.  And  if  every 
person  was  good  to  him,  the  daughter  of  the  house  was  specially  so. 
She  was  watching  him  by  day  and  night  till  she  brought  him  home 
from  death.  Then  MadAuskin  fi-om  Muckaim  and  the  daughter  of 
the  farmer  in  the  sherifiiiom  of  Perth  were  married,^  and  from  him,  it 
is  suggested  that  John  Ruskin  was  descended — a  genealogy  in  which 
Ruskin,  when  informed  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  ^*  intensely  interested.^ 

Whether  it  is  true  is,  however,  another  matter.  For  among  Ruskin^s 
papers  is  the  indenture  of  the  apprenticeship  of  **  John  Thomas  Ruskin,^ 

^  See  chapter  xii.  (''John  Roikin's  GrancL&ther,  a  Merchant  at  the  West  of  the 
Tron  Kirk")  in  The  Tran  Kirk  ^  EdhUmrgh,  or  CkrUfi  Kirk  at  the  Trm,  a  Hisiwp, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Butler^  Edinbnrffh,  1906. 

•  W.  a  CoUingwood's  lAfe  and  Work  qf  John  BviMn,  1900,  p.  7  a. 


voL  ii  ro.  349^361.     Dr.  Cameron  Gillies  in   his  ^aee-Namm  ^  ArgyU,  1906, 
240,  247,  aocepti  Mr.  Carmichael'i  theory,  and  incidentally  relates  the  traditloa 


*  //The  Rotkins/'  by  Alexander  Csrmichael,  in  ^e  CeMe  Beview,  April  1906, 

m.  Z40,  Z47,  aocepu  Bit.  Carmicnaei'i  tbeory,  ana  mciaentaujr  relates  tbe  traotaon 
taat  the  Rusgains  were  tcnlptors  of  Celtic  stones.  See  also  an  article,  '*The 
Scottish  Ancestors  of  Ruskin/  hy  William  Sinclair,  in  SL  George,  voL  iz.  p.  298, 

*  ''John  Thomas  Ruskin  was  alive  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  as  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  mother,  Catherine  Tweddale,  at  Bowerswell,  Perth,  dated  April  1 
in  that  year,  John  James  Ruskin  sends  a  messsge  to  his  fiitber.  The  year  of  his 
death  and  place  of  burial  have  not  been  ascertained.  His  health  had  fiuled  in  1816." 
See  a  letter  by  Mr.  Wedderbnm  in  the  Seoitieh  Review,  March  21,  1904.    There 
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son  of  John  Ruskin  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Greaty  Londoo^^  to  Robert 
Walker,  vmtner,  dated  February  16,  1T76.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
first  known  John  Ruskin,  the  author^s  great-grandfather,  was  settled  in 
London,  that  John  Thomas  Ruskin  was  there  apprenticed,  and  that  he 
migrated  some  years  later  to  Edinburgh.  His  ancestry  has  not  been 
traced,  and  whether  it  was  Scottish  or  English  cannot  be  said.  It  is 
p^haps  worth  noting  that  Ruskin  in  a  letter  of  1882  spoke  of  his 
^^ English  ancestors.""^ 

The  spelling  of  the  name  varies  greatly,  and  its  origin  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  conjecture.  In  the  Edinburgh  directories,  John 
Thomas  appears  as  Russken  and  Rusken;  in  the  Register  of  Births  as 
Risken  and  Rusken.^  According  to  the  legend  noticed  above,  it  means 
^Hhe  Tanner^;  according  to  others  it  is  a  case  of  metonjnny,  for 
^^Erskine^;  while  yet  a  third  derivation  makes  it  mean  **  Little  Red- 
head ^  (ru$f  red ;  French  rotix).^  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
Ruskin  was  captain  of  one  of  Edward  III.'s  ships;  whilst  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ^^Richerde  Ruskyn^^  and  his  fiimily  were  landowners 
at  Dalton-in-Fumess.^    The   place-name  Ruskington,  in   LincolBshire^ 

are  at  Brantwood  a  few  letters  written  between  1805  and  1817  by  Catherms 
Tweddale  to  her  son  John  James  Ruskin  in  London.  From  these  it  appears  liwt 
John  Thomas  Raskin's  conduct  or  misconduct  of  his  affiurs,  as  well  as  the  eoiH 
dition  of  his  health  and  mind,  had  long  given  anxiety  to  his  family.  His  wife 
writes  freely  to  her  son  on  the  subject,  speiudng  of  ''a  father  so  unstable  as  youn" 
who  '^seldom  knows  his  own  mind  for  two  hours  together."  This  was  in  1888. 
In  1805  he  had  objected  to  his  son's  going  to  London^  although  his  temper  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  settle  at  home,  and  it  devolved  on  his  son  to  prepare 
without  delay  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his  family.  Already,  in  his  fatiier's  lifetime 
and  early  in  his  own  business  career,  John  James  Raskin  was  contribatloff  sub* 
stantially  to  his  mother's  income.  The  condition  of  his  Other's  affairs  at  length 
(1800)  required  the  economy  of  departure  from  their  house  (15  St  James  Square, 
Edinburgh)^  and  settlement  in  a  small  house  by  the  aea  at  Dysart  Her  own 
daughter  having  married  and  gone  to  Perth,  Mrs.  John  lliomas  Raskin  new  had 
with  her,  and  as  dear  and  helpful  to  her  as  any  daughter,  her  niece,  Margaret 
Cox,  who  afterwards  became  her  son's  wife.  The  precise  nature  of  John  Thomas 
Ruskiu's  occupation  in  later  life  does  not  appear,  but  in  1809  and  1811  he  was 
away  from  home  at  Morpeth  and  in  Newcastle,  presomablv  on  business.  His  mind 
failed  in  the  summer  of  1815 ;  but  the  precise  year  of"^  his  death  has  not  heen 
ascertained 

i  When  Raskin  speaks  of  his  ''English  ancestors'*  (VoL  XXXI V.  p.  561)  he 
is  referring  to  his  mother's  family:  see  p.  465,  below. 

*  The  following  is  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Raskin's  fkther  ^7th  M«y  1785) : 
''John  Hiomas  Rukm,  Mercliant,  and  Katherine  Tweedale  his  Spouse,  Old  Kf» 
Parish,  a  son  born  10th  current  named  John  Jnmes.  Witnesses,  Robert  Stewait, 
Grocer,  and  William  White,  Iron  Monger,  Edinburgh." 

*  See,  for  these  theories,  Xates  and  Querief,  August  22  and  September  5,  1885. 
^  Communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Hutton  Brayshay,  from  the  Record  Office.    8ei 

ItuMn  Re^cif  p.  16,  and  Dr.  Barber's  Fumeu  and  Cartmd  NoteSf  p.  880.  Richerde 
Roskyn  was  chnrchwarden  of  Dalton-in-Fumess  in  1553. 
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to  point  to  a  tribe  of  Anglian  settlers,  Ruskings,  of  whom  thia 
Tillage  was  originally  the  Mn,  or  homestead.^  Raskin  himself  objected 
both  to  ^Rough  Mn"^  and  ^Red  ^Aptfi,^  and  hoped  that  the  learned 
would  let  him  claim  relationship  with  St.  George  through  the  Saxon 
Mm.*  Another  etymology  would,  however,  have  pleased  him,  for  it 
ccmnacts  the  name  with  one  of  his  £&vourite  animals,  the  squirrel,  hi 
a  lettor  of  a.d.  1S86  mention  is  made  ot  ^^two  furs  of  tx^ssel  mixed 
with  ruikjfn,'^  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  fX)Mel  was  the  for  of 
the  squinri  in  spring,  and  ruskyn  the  fur  of  the  same  animal  in  the 
winter.' 

On  the  side  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale, 
Roskin  was  at  any  rate  pure  Scottish,  and  it  is  to  her,  as  he  says, 
tiiat  beloi^  ^what  dim  gleam  of  ancestral  honour  I  may  claim  for 
myself.*^  He  was  thus  connected  with  two  great  Gralloway  families,  the 
Agnews  and  the  Adairs;  some  particulars  of  them  are  given  below^ 
pp.  «0e,  604. 

Thus  much,  then,  of  Ruskin^s  ancestry.  Of  his  father  and  moihery 
there  is  little  to  add  to  that  which  he  himself  has  told  in  PrafierUoy 
and  which  is  incidentally  revealed  in  the  correspondence  and  diaries 
contained  in  the  pptsent  edition  of  his  Works.  A  few  forther  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXVI. 

Of  the  yean  of  Ruskin's  childhood  and  boyhood  (1819-1886X 
Praienia  is  again  the  fullest  record  (pp.  11-184).  These  years  are 
covered  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  i.-xxxiv.;  and  his  prose 
works  written  before  1886  are  printed  in  that  volume.  The  story  of 
his  childhood  and  youth  is  told  again  by  himself  unconsciously  in  the 
Early  Poems:  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  S58-516.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
eertificates  of  his  bivth  and  baptism  are  now  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at 

^  Mr.  Wedderbnm  rememben  being  present  at  the  Winter  Assizes  held  at 
Hertfbrd  oo  February  8,  1887>  when  ''James  Raskin^"  a  labourer,  was  tried  for 
theft  at  St  Albans,  and  one  of  the  jury  who  tried  him  was  ''Frederick  RosUn, 
of  Chcahont,  fiinner." 

*  See  F^9  dttviffem,  Letters  24  and  90  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  417,  M7).  We  may 
oompare  Raskin's  "childish  pleatnre  in  the  accidental  resemblance  to  my  own 
name  in  that  of  the  architect  whose  opinion  was  first  given  in  fiivoor  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  Giovanni  Rusconi"  (Stonei  of  Venice^  voL  ii.  ch.  viii.  §  28,  Vol.  X.  p.  365). 
Another  Rusconi  (Carlo)  translated  Shakespeare's  plajrs  into  Italian  prose  (Padua, 

1831X 

s  See  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe's  Calendar  of  the  MS.  Letter  Books  at  the  Goildhall, 
Book  G.  p.  202  (UN)7),  and  H.  T.  Reillv's  Memariali  qf  London  and  London  Lift, 
ItOO-lSOO,  p.  329.  llie  name  occurs  also  in  an  account  of  a  siege  of  Calais  in 
1436  ("  Oiie  Watkyn  Ruskjrn,  a  gentleman  and  a  good  spear "),  in  The  Brut,  or 
The  Ckronielei  qf  England  (in  course  of  publication  by  the  Eiurly  English  Text 
Society  from  the  Harleian  MS.  63).  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fomivall  for 
rsftrrencsa 

«  See  below,  p.  607. 
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Coniston ;  the  former  signed  by  his  parents,  and  witnessed  by  his  nurse 
Ann;  the  latter  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Boyd,  in  1819,  minister 
of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Grarden. 

His  0:iifbrd  Itfe  (1886-1841)  is  told  in  ch.  zi.  of  Prasierita.  Some 
further  particulars — as,  for  instance,  of  his  speeches  at  the  Union 
Debating  Society — ^are  given  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  whilst  the 
story  of  his  poems  for  the  Newdigate  Prize,  only  mentioned  incidentally 
in  PrteteritOj^  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XL  pp.  xxiii.-xxvi.  His  LeUers  to  a 
CoUege  Friend  (Vol.  I.)  also  largely  belong  to  his  Oxford  period.  A 
few  further  notes  may  be  added  here. 

The  date  of  his  matriculation  is  October  20,  1886.  His  reception 
by  the  undergraduates,  when  he  went  into  residence  in  the  following 
term,  was — as  Dean  Kitchin  notes,  to  the  credit  of  the  House — ^not 
unkindly.  His  position — as  a  *^home  boy,^  as  ^*a  tradesman's  son,^' 
and  as  utterly  ignorant  of  athletics — was  **all  but  hopeless.  Still, 
somehow,  he  did  make  his  way.  The  truth  is  that  Christ  Church 
is  very  like  the  House  of  Commons  in  temper;  a  man,  however  plain 
of  origin,  however  humble  in  position,  is  tolerated  and  listened  to 
with  respect,  if  he  is  sincere,  honest,  and  ^  knows  his  subjecit.'  This  is 
why  the  Christ  Church  gentleman-commoners  accepted  Ruskin  readily 
enough;  they  found  that  the  boy  was  full  of  ingenious  and  really 
genuine  thought,  and  that  he  had  travelled  widely,  and  had  profited 
by  his  travels;  they  saw  that  he  was  in  essentials  a  true  gentleman.* 
He  was  tolerated,  however,  rather  than  popular.  Dean  Kitchin  quotes 
a  letter  in  which  a  contemporary  of  Ruskin  at  Christ  Church  briefly 
says  of  him  that  *^at  this  time  Ruskin  was  only  famous  as  a  sort  of 
butt,  and  not  a  genius.^  And  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  says  of  him,  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters:  *^I  am  tdd 
that  the  author's  name  is  Ruskin,  and  that  he  was  considered  at 
College  as  an  odd  sort  of  man  who  would  never  do  anything.^  Dean 
LiddelFs  description  of  Ruskin  (in  a  letter  written  in  1887)  is  some- 
what difierent:  ^'I  am  going  to  drink  tea  with  Adolphus  Liddell  to- 
night, and  see  the  drawings  of  a  very  wonderful  gentleman-commoner 
here  who  draws  wonderfully.  He  is  a  very  strange  fellow,  always 
dressing  in  a  greatcoat  with  a  brown  velvet  collar,  and  a  large  nedi- 
cloth  tied  over  his  mouth,^  and  living  quite  in  his  own  way  among 

^  At  p.  422:  see^  however,  the  additional  passages  now  added  firom  the  BfSi, 
pp.  613,  614. 

*  These  were  fi^hions  to  which  Ruskin  remained  constant.  On  state  occasions^ 
however,  he  indulged,  as  a  young  man,  in  ''a  white  satin  waistcoat  with  gold  sprig% 
and  a  high  dress-coat  with  bright  buttons.  Picture,  then,"  says  Mr.  C^llingwoodL 
''the  young  Ruskin  in  those  dressy  daj^s.    A  portrait  was  once  sent  to  Brentwood 
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the  odd  set  of  hunting  and  sporting  men  that  g^itlemen-commoners 
usually  are.  One  of  them,  for  inntance,  rode  to  London  and  back  the 
other  day  in  five  and  a  half  hours,  108  miles.  However,  he  got  rusti- 
cated for  his  pains,  so  he  had  better  have  stayed  at  home.  But  Ruskin 
does  not  give  in  to  such  fiemcies  as  these,  and  tells  them  that  they 
like  their  own  way  of  living  and  he  likes  his;  and  so  they  go  on,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  they  do  not  bully  him,  as  I  should  have  been  afraid 
they  would.^^  He  did  not,  however,  escape  some  ^^  ragging.^  Osborne 
Gordon  told  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  that  *^  Huskin  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  horse-play  on  account  of  his  avoidance  of  sports.^' 
It  has  been  reported  that  Acland^s  attention  was  first  directed  to  Ruskin 
by  seeing  him  being  ridden  round  Tom  Quad  by  some  of  the  rowdier 
gentlemen-commoners,  and  that  he  interfered  to  protect  the  victim.* 
*^  Another  version  represents  that  Acland's  indignation  was  aroused  by 
an  attempt  to  make  the  boyish-looking  freshman  tipsy  at  a  wine- 
party.^^  A  third  story  describes  how  some  noisy  spirits  invaded 
Ruskin^s  rooms  one  night,  breaking  down  his  oak  and  rushing  into  his 
bedroom.  Ruskin  received  them  in  his  dressing-gown.  **  Grentlemen,^ 
he  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  **I  am  sorry  I  cannot  now  entertain  you 
as  I  should  wish;  but  my  father,  who  is  engaged  in  the  sherry  trade, 
has  put  it  into  my  power  to  invite  you  all  to  wine  to-morrow  evening. 
Will  you  come?^  The  rioters  withdrew  with  **  Three  cheers  for 
Ruskin  !^^  Thus  early  did  he  illustrate  a  power  which  he  had 
throughout  life  of  disarming  any  opponents  with  whom  he  came  in 
personal  contact  Ruskin^s  mother,  as  he  tells  us  (p.  199),  kept  watch 
and  ward  from  her  lodgings  in  the  High  Street,  and  her  letters  to  her 
husband  give  us  a  few  more  glimpses  of  Ruskin  at  Oxford.  She  was 
insistent  upon  his  keeping  early  hours;  but  she  reckoned  without  the 
young  men.  *^  It  does  little  good  sporting  his  oak,^  she  reports  in  an 
account  of  how  Lord  Desart  and  Bob  Grimston  climbed  in  through 
his  window ;  ^  they  say  midshipmen  and  Oxonians  have  more  lives  than 
a  cat,  and  they  have  need  of  them  if  they  run  such  risks.^  After  the 
incident  of  the  essay,  described  so  humorously  in  Prctteriia  (p.  196), 
there  was  a  big  wine  to  celebrate  the  event.    The  guests  **  asked  him 

of  a  dandy  in  a  green  coat  of  wonderful  cut,  supposed  to  represent  him  in  his 
yooth^  but  suggettinf^  Lord  Ljrtton's  'Pelhmm'  ratiier  than  the  homespun-suited 
aeer  of  Coniston.  'Did  you  ever  wear  a  coat  lilce  that?'  I  aalced.  'I'm  not  so  surs 
that  I  didn%'  said  he"  (Li/e  and  Work  of  John  Ruthin^  1900,  p.  68). 

^  Henry  Qoorge  lAddeii,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  1899,  p.  216  n. 

s  Pre-BapkoMUm  and  ike  Pro-BaphaelUe  Brotherhood,  voL  L  p.  d2a 

•  W.  6.  Collingwood,  The  Life  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  1893,  voL  L  p.  81. 
«  J.  B.  Atla/s  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Aekmd,  p.  41. 

•  Obitoary  notice  in  the  Hmef,  January  22,  1900. 
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whether  his  essay  cost  IBs.  6d.  or  5s.,^^  and  proceeded  to  light  a  boiH 
fire  in  Peckwater;  presumably  to  make  short  work  of  Ruskia^s  long- 
winded  and  offending  production.  But  he  judiciously  escaped  to  bed, 
and  on  this  occasion,  it  seems,  was  not  molested.  That  he  was 
capable  of  holding  his  own  and  making  his  way  is  clear  from  the 
fact  of  his  election  in  his  second  term  to  the  exclusive  Christ  CSiurdi 
Club  (pp.  SlO-1).  ^Simeon,  Adand,  and  Mr.  Denison  proposed 
him,^  his  mother  reports;  ^Lord  Carew  and  Broadhurst  supported.^* 
A  few  letters  from  Ruskin  himself,  describing  undergraduate  experi* 
ences,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVL  Dean  Kitchin,  in  a  passage* 
quoted  above,  speaks  of  him  being  recognised  as  a  man  who  ^^knew 
his  subject.'*^  His  subject  at  this  time  was  drawing.  His  mothet  sends 
word  to  his  father  of  the  way  in  which  their  son^s  fttme  in  this  sort 
became  noised  abroad: — 


''Mr.  Liddell  and  Mr.  Gaisford "  (junior)  turned  up.  «John  iw»  glad 
be  had  wine  to  offer,  but  they  would  not  take  any ;  they  had  come  to  see 
sketches.  John  says  Mr.  Liddell  looked  at  them  with  the  eye  of  a  judge 
and  the  delight  of  an  artist,  and  swore  they  were  the.  best  sketches  he 
had  ever  seen.  John  accused  him  of  quizaing,  but  he  answered  that  he 
really  thought  them  excellent"  John  said  that  it  was  the  scenes  which, 
made  the  pictures ;  Mr.  Liddell  knew  better^  and  spread  the  fame  of  them 
over  the  college.  Next  morning  "  Lord  Emlyn  and  Lord  Ward  called  to 
look  at  the  sketches/'  and  when  the  undergraduates  had  dropped  in  one 
after  another,  the  Dean  himself,  even  the  terrible  Gaisfbrd,  sent  tot  the 
portfolio,  and  returned  it  with  august  approval.* 

In  this  way  Ruskin  became,  it  seems,  one  of  the  *^show^^  young  mene 
at  Christ  Church.  Thomas  Sopwith,  a  distinguished  mining  <w»gp^*>*»r 
and  geologist,  and  an  amateur  draughtsman,  has  left  record  of  a  visit 
paid  to  Dr.  Buckland  at  Oxford.  Ruskin  was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet 
him  as  **an  admirable  artist.^    Sopwith  describes  a  Icmg  coaveiBatioii 

1  See  the  note  quoted  from  Dean  Kitchin,  below,  p.  196  n. 

*  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart  (1815-1870),  afterwards  M.P.  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
For  Acland,  see  below^  p.  197.  Alfred  Robert  Denison,  b.  1817 ;  afterwards  settM 
hi  New  South  Wales.  Robert  Shepland  Carew  (1819-1881)  was  the  second  Baron 
Carew.     John  Broadhurst,  of  Foston  Hall,  Derbyshire. 

»  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Life  atid  Work  qf  John  Rtukin,  p.  68.  To  like  eifcet 
Dean  Kitchin  gives  a  letter  from  one  of  Ruskin's  contempioraries  at  Christ  ChiiFdi, 
Mr.  W.  Hughes  Hughes :  '*  I  myself,  on  June  2,  1888,  coming  home  from  a  lato 
(or  early)  party,  found  Ruskin  sitting  near  the  central  basin  in  Tom  Quad ;  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  was  charmed  at  the  sight  of  his  beautiful  water-eolottr 
sketch,  in  what  was  then  called  Proofs  stvle,  of  the  Tower.  From  that  time  I 
always  felt  great  respect  for  Ruskin,  having  found  that  he  had  some  talent" 
(Ruskin  in  Oxford,  and  other  Papers,  p.  28). 
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with  Ruskin,  in  whidi  the  latter  disclosed  himself  as  the  author  of 
the  essays  on  Perspedare  in  Loudon's  ArchiUctural  McLgaaane}  ^*It 
was  truly  delig^tful,^  writes  Sopwith,  *^to  become  acquainted  with  the 
ingenious  author  of  those  ^ery  able  papers,  and  still  more  so  to  find 
that  we  exactly  coincided  in  opinion."^  A  day  or  two  later,  Dr.  Buck- 
land  again  had  young  Ruskin  to  meet  his  guest,  who  thus  recorded 
the  occasion  in  Ids  diary: — 

•'{^FAnuKni%,  1839.)--Dr.  Buckland  invited  Mr.  Ruskin  to  breakfast,  and 
requested  him  to  send  his  drawings  for  me  to  look  at  These  are  contained 
in  four  large  folio  volumes.  They  consist  entirely  of  original  sketches  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Most  of  them  are 
in  pencil,  on  tinted  paper,  and  touched  with  a  few  slight  effects  of  Ugh^ 
or  colour.  Architectural  subjects  prevail,  and  comprise  very  clear,  minute, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  details  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cathedrals, 
churches,  ruins,  etc.  There  is  great  sfHrit,  richness,  and  freedom  of  touch  in 
hb  style  of  drawing ;  and  some  of  his  views,  as  Roslin  Chapel,  for  instance, 
are  one  mass  of  sumptuous  decoration  arranged  in  just  perspective  and  in 
good  keeping.  .  .  .  Those  who  delight  in  seeing  correct  and  vivid  portraits  of 
distant  scenery,  in  beholding  splendid  architectural  combinations,  and  in 
admiring  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  will  readily  appreciate  my  enjoyment 
in  looking  over  these  beautiful  volumes.  .  .  .  The  Apprentice's  Pillar  at 
Roslin,  an  old  oak  hall,  with  a  forest  seen  through  the  window,  .  .  .  these 
and  many  other  drawings  are  inimitable  examples  of  that  accordance  with 
nature  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  advocated  in 
LomdmC%  ArckUechtral  Magasme  under  the  signature  of  Kata  Phusin.  Many 
of  the  landscape  views  were  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Buckland  with 
reference  to  the  geological  features.  I  had  a  long  and  agreeable  oonver- 
satioo  with  this  excellent  amateur  artist,  who  is  now  residing  at  Oxford 
as  a  gentleman-coDunoner ;  and  it  was  no  <Hrdinary  gratification  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  him  under  such  favourable 
auspices  as  an  introduction  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Buckland."^ 

The  episode  of  Ruskin^s  early  love  for  Adele  Domecq,  which  occurred 
during  his  Oxford  period,  is  described  in  Prceieriia  (pp.  178-188,  9X7- 
229,  258).  It  coloured  much  of  his  poetry,  and  in  this  connexion 
reference  may  be  made  to  Vol.  11.  pp.  16-24,  449  n. 

Of  later  chapters  and  passages  in  Ruskin's  life,  touched  upon  in 

>  Vol.  L  pp.  216-245. 

>  ThamoB  SopwUhf  M.A,,  C.B.,  F.R,S,,  by  Beujamin  Ward  RichardsoD,  1891, 
pp.  iea-164, 105-106.  A  letter  in  VoL  XXXVI.  menUons  other  distingaished  men, 
including  Darwin^  whom  Raskin  met  at  Dr.  Bnckland's. 

XXXV.  e 
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PrceteritOy  saooessive  Introductions  have  given  fall  aocx>unt.^  A  part 
of  the  story,  not  yet  fully  dealt  with  in  any  Introduction,  remains, 
however,  to  be  told  here.  The  romance  and  the  real  tragedy  of  Ruskin's 
life  are  touched  upon  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  Preeieriiaj  and 
hinted  at  in  various  passages  of  his  books.  Now  that  those  to  whom 
the  tragedy  was  most  poignant  have  passed  away,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  story  may  briefly  be  told.^  Ruskin  first  saw  Rose  La 
Touche,  then  a  girl  of  ten,  in  1858.  Her  mother  was  a  friend  of 
Louisa,  Lady  Waterford,  and  it  was  through  her  introduction  that  Mrs. 
La  Touche  came  to  write  to  him  about  the  education  of  her  daughters 
in  drawing.'  He  has  described  in  Prasteriia  (pp.  526-6S2)  the  meeting, 
the  home  circle,  the  lessons,  the  affection  of  the  girls,  and  especially  of 
Rosie,  for  him,  and  his  for  her  and  the  family.  The  lessons  b^un  in 
London  were  often  continued  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  almost  the  last  words 
of  Prcsterita  are  memories  of  ^'Paradisiacal  walks  with  Rosie,^  by  the 
little  stream  in  his  garden  there  (p.  560).  The  La  Touches,  though 
often  in  London  for  the  secLSon,  lived  in  Ireland,  at  Harristown,  Kildare, 
in  which  county  Mr.  La  Touche  occupied  a  position  of  considerable 
importance.  The  mother  and  her  daughters  were  often  abroad;  bat 
whether  they  were  in  Ireland  or  on  the  Riviera,  Ruskin  continued  his 
correspondence  and  his  lessons.  He  was  a  born  teacher,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  was  with  him  a  favourite  hobby.  In  Rose  La  Toache 
he  began  to  see  in  imagination  the  perfect  flower  of  womanly  culture. 
In  the  child's  letter  from  her,  printed  in  Prasteritc^  a  note  of  precocity, 
though  Ruskin  denies  it  (p.  583),  will  strike  many  readers.  Ttua  did 
not  escape  the  shrewd  eyes  of  Ruskin's  mother,  who  warned  her  son 
against  the  danger  of  overpressure.  But  he  had  his  theories,  and  set 
himself,  among  other  things,  to  teach  her  Greek  by  correspondence. 
**I  think  you  are  both  wrong,^  he  wrote  to  his  parents  (Bonneville, 
October  12,  1861), 

'*in  thinking  Rosie  shouldn't  learn  Greek.  She  shouldn't  over- 
work at  anything,  but  if  she  learns  any  language  at  all^  it  should  be 
that,  on  whatever  ground  you  take  it      If  she  is  to  be  a  Christian, 

*  A  reader  desiring  to  follow  the  ttory  consecutively  should  note  that  the 
chronological  order  of  the  Introductions  (so  ^  as  their  hiographical  matter  is  con- 
cerned) U  as  foUow8 :  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VIII.,  V.,  IX.,  X.,  XIL,  XIII.,  VU.,  XVIL 

*  Miss  Rose  La  Touche  died  in  1875 ;  her  father  in  1904,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  ;  her  mother^  at  that  of  eighty-one,  in  1906.  Mrs.  La  Touche  left  it  in  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn's  discretion  to  tell  so  much  as  seemed  to  her  desirable,  in  oider 
that  the  truth  of  a  story^  already  much  bruited  about,  should  be  known. 

*  Mrs.  La  Touche  was  half-sister  to  Ruskin's  friend,  Lord  Desart,  her  mother 
(Catherine  OConnor)  having  married  first  the  second  Earl  of  Desart  (tf.   1820), 
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the  can  only  read  lier  Bible  with  complete  andentanding  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament ;  if  she  is  to  be  a  heathen,  Gfeek 
is  the  greatest  language  of  mankind,  the  chief  utterance  of  the 
nations.  I  have  warned  her  against  'smattering'  either  of  that  or 
anything  else;  a  'smattering'  means  an  inaccurate  knowledge,  not 
a  little  knowledge.  To  have  learned  one  Greek  verb  accurately  will 
make  a  difference  in  her  habits  of  thought  for  ever  after.  She  b 
taken  great  care  of  as  regards  overwork,  and  as  long  as  she  can 
leap  ten  feet  with  a  short  run,  she  will  do  well  enough.  But  she 
has  been  having  headaches  lately,  and  has  been  stopped  in  several 
things,  and  sent  oat  to  play." 

Ruskin,  it  will  be  seen,  was  bent  on  training  his  pet  in  the  ways 
that  his  ideal  woman  should  follow.  His  play  with  her  was  more 
wholesome,  perhaps,  than  the  Greek  verbs.  When  her  mother  was  in 
London,  he  would  call  and  spend  an  afternoon  with  the  children  in 
the  schoolroom;  telling  them  stories,  or  drawing  pictures.  In  summer 
days  they  would  come  out  to  him  at  Denmark  Hill;  to  play  in  the 
garden,  or  be  shown  the  wonders  of  his  frames  and  cabinets.  In  1861 
be  paid  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  in  Ireland.  Those 
were  golden  days  for  the  children,  when  Ruskin  took  them  out  for 
walks  or  paddles  in  the  Lifiey,  which  runs  through  the  park  at  Harris- 
town,  or  begged  off  formal  lessons  on  their  behalf  in  favour  of  talks 
about  flowers  or  stones  or  clouds.  Rosie  was  but  thirteen,  but  she 
had  **sudi  queer  little  fits  sometimes,  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
She  walked  like  a  little  white  statue  through  the  twilight  woods,  .talking 
solemnly.*"  ^  Papa  and  mamma  spmetimes  went  out  to  dinner,  and  then 
the  children  held  hig^  carnival  with  their  firiend — pretending  to  be 
lords  and  ladies,  with  him  to  read  **a  canto  of  Marmion'*^  to  them. 
When  he  went  away  he  sent  her  little  rhymes: — 

''Rode,  Rosie — Rosie  rare, 
Rocks  and  woods  and  clouds  and  air 
Are  all  the  colour  of  my  pet, 
And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet 
She  is  not  here,  but  where?" 


and  seeoodly  Mr.  Rose  Price  (son  of  Sir  Rose  Price,  Bsrt).  It  was  not  until 
Rnskin's  first  visit  to  Harristown  in  1861  that  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
new  firiend,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  was  nearly  related  to  his  old  Cbcford  friend.  Lord 
Desart 

>  Letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  fiither  (Septemher  2,  1861). 
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the  distance^  but  Venus  was  the  brightest  light  of  all.  I  did  not  see  Orion, 
or  any  other  star,  only  her.  And  then  I  was  thinking  of  you;  it  made 
me  think  of  the  guide  of  the  wise  men,  His  star  in  the  East,  only  this 
shone  in  the  West.  She  looked  down  so  brightly  over  the  gaslights  as  if 
it  was  intended  we  should  see  how  much  purer  and  brighter,  though  at 
such — such — a  distance,  is  the  Heavenly  light  if  we  would  only  look  for 
it,  than  our  rows  of  yellow  gaslights  that  we  think  so  much  of.  Yes,  we 
have  a  strange  Peace  on  earth,  because  earth  or  its  inhabitants  do  not  all 
of  them  like  the  Peace  that  our  Prince  can  give,  do  not  all  want  it,  do 
not  all  believe  in  it.  Some  think  that  Pleasure  is  Peace,  and  seek  it  for 
themselves ;  some  think  that  following  Satan  is  Peace,  and  some  think  there 
is  no  Peace  given  on  earth,  that  God  gives  work  to  do  and  strength  to 
do  it,  sore  with  sorrow  and  pain,  but  peace  is  only  in  heaven  .  .  .  but 
they  are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  in  His  service,  and  live  without  joy, 
if  it  is  His  will.  They  are  faithful,  noble  souls,  but  though  they  could 
die  for  God,  they  are  beaten  back  and  tossed  with  the  waves  of  tempta- 
tion and  sorrow;  they  will  not  believe  in  the  hoipe  and  joyful  parts  of 
Christianity  and  by  rejecting  God  as  the  Comforter  they  reject  all  Peaee. 
I  believe  we  don't  believe  in  that  Peace  rightly " 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  send  him  a  selection  of  texts.  He  and  she 
were  not  to  find  earthly  peace;  but  in  after  years,  he  often  derived 
support  and  comfort  from  ^^Rosie^s  texts  ^  in  a  Bible  which  she  had 
given  him. 

Thus  for  some  years  the  idyll  continued,  until  the  girl  ripened  into 
the  woman.  Hosiers  sister  had  married  in  1865,  and  henceforward 
Ruskin  had  seen  the  younger  girl  shining  by  her  own  separate  light : — 

"I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records^  promises  as  sweet." 

Ruskin  and  Rosie  met  often  in  London;  often  also  at  Lady  Mount 
Templets,  at  Broadlands.  The  day  came,  in  1866,  when  he  told 
his  love,  and  acquainted  her  parents  with  his  hope  to  make  her  his 
wife.  Rosie  herself,  though  her  girPs  heart  can  hardly  have  been 
unprepared,  was  irresolute.  She  showed  no  attraction  towards  any  one 
else,  and  her  aifection  for  her  master  was  strong,  but  she  manifested 
no  such  clear  and  definite  readiness  to  accept  Ruskin^s  propoaal  as 
should  overcome  the  reluctance  of  her  parents.    The  least  that  their 
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duty  seemed  to  command  was  to  interpose  a  period  of  delay.  Rode 
at  the  time  was  not  yet  of  full  age,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  and 
Ruskin  should  not  meet  for  a  while.  He  was  to  wait  three  yean, 
Rosie  had  said;^  she  would  then  be  twenty-one,  and  would  give  her 
answer.  Ruskin  was  in  the  habit,  as  we  have  seen,  of  numbering  his 
days,  and  his  diaries  at  this  time  count  them  as  they  diminished  towards 
the  appointed  year. 

Rosie^s  uncertain  health  and  mental  development  tended,  however, 
to  interpose  fresh  difficulties.  Even  as  quite  a  young  girl,  she  had 
been  subject,  as  has  been  said,  to  severe  headaches,  and  once  she  had 
been  threatened  with  brain-fever.  As  she  grew  up,  a  certain  restless- 
ness and  a  constant  desire  for  change  betokened  a  neurotic  tendency. 
She  was  from  a  child,  as  we  have  seen,  intensely  religious;  and  Ruskin 
recounts'  how,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  she 
astonished  a  party  in  a  friend's  house  by  compelling  them  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  with  her  for  a  sick  friend.  The  religious  feeling  passed 
into  an  almost  morbid  phase,  and  encouraged  a  strain  of  melancholy 
in  her  mind.  In  1870  she  had  published  a  little  volume  of  devotional 
prose  and  verse,  entitled  Clouds  and  Light.  The  title  and  the  contents 
alike  reveal  the  mingled  texture  of  her  thoughts.  One  of  the  pieces  is 
particularly  self-revealing: — 

"  I  would  look  back  upon  my  life  to-night^ 

Whose  years  have  scarcely  numbered  twenty-two ; 

I  would  recall  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

The  hours  of  pain  God's  angels  led  me  through ; 

Out  of  His  love  He  orders  all  things  right, 
I,  slow  of  heart,  would  feel  that  this  is  true. 

ly  in  those  years,  have  learnt  that  life  is  sad, 

Sad  to  heart-breaking  did  we  walk  alone. 
1,  who  have  lost  much  which  I  never  had. 

Yet  which  in  ignorance  I  held  mine  own, 
Would  leave  that  clouded  past,  its  good  and  bad. 

Within  His  hands  to  whom  all  things  are  known. 

Oh,  dearer  than  my  failing  words  express. 

Is  nature's  beauty  to  this  heart  of  mine ; 
Yet  for  the  soul's  most  utter  weariness 

She  has  no  balm  nor  any  anodyne; 
Her  'changeful  glories'  may  not  heal  or  bless 

The  human  heart  which  cries  for  the  divine." 

»  See  in  Vol.  XXXVH.  a  letter  to  "  M.  G. "  of  l«t  February,  1879.  MeanwhUe 
she  had  refuted  another  lover  (as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Raskin's  to  his  mother, 
Jnlv  24,  1867). 

s  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  January  23,  1884  (Vol.  XXXVILX 
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There  is  a  diary  of  Hosiers  in  existence  in  which,  in  the  same  Bfurit, 
she  made,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  review  of  her  mental  and  spiritual 
life.  There  is  many  a  reference  in  it  to  Ruskin.  **I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  teaching  when  I  was  about  twelve  that  made  me  first 
take  to  looking  after  the  poor.^**  ^^  Mr.  Ruskin  taught  me  that  which 
was  good.*"  "The  letters  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  me  only  helped  me,  and 
did  me  no  harm,  whatever  others  may  say.*"  But  the  burden  of  the 
^  review  ^  is  the  revelation  of  deep  religious  feeling  over-weighting  the 
intellectual  balance,  and  of  mind  and  body  alike  tortured  by  question* 
ings  and  perplexities.  The  appointed  period  of  Ruskin^s  probation 
had  passed,  but  Rose  was  still  irresolute.  Sometimes  she  continued  to 
hold  out  hopes;  at  others  she  would  not  even  let  him  see  her.  The 
girPs  creed  was  intensely  Evangelical,  and  this  set  up  a  barrier  between 
her  and  her  lover,  a  conflict  between  her  conscience  and  her  heart. 
Ruskin,  intensely  religious  though  he  ever  was,  had  now  passed  wholly 
away  from  the  Evangelical  faith;  she  shrunk  back  affrighted  from  the 
idea  of  being  yoked  to  "an  unbeliever.'"  "I  had  sought  for  human 
love,^  she  makes  a  character  say  in  one  of  her  tales,  "and  I  had  not 
loved  Him.'' 

llie  years  during  which  the  opponent  forces,  thus  indicated,  were 
at  work  were  to  Ruskin  a  time  of  that  intense  strain  which  comes 
from  hope  alternately  deferred,  stimulated,  and  once  more  disappointed. 
There  is  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  was  correcting  some  proofs 
of  Love's  Meinie  (in  1873),  in  which  Ruskin  says: — 

^'  Yes,  those  are  weary  words  of  the  girl's  to  her  lover. 

"  If  you  knew  what  has  happened  to  me,  of  such  kind — ^the  sorrow 
of  it  increasing  every  day  during  the  last  ten  years — into  a  stoiy 
as  sad  as  that  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, — ^you  wouldn't  wonder 
at  mistakes  in  proof,  sometimes. 

''If  I  hadn't  had  good  little  Joanie  to  comfort  me  always,  I 
shouldn't  have  been  proving  anything  now,  having  proved  eveiy- 
thing — I  fancy— of  pain,  contrivable  by  the  Destinies  in  such  matters. 
And  they  can  weave  a  fine  web,  wrong  side  outwards." 

Rosie's  moods  sometimes  succeeded  one  another  very  quickly.  A  few 
successive  entries  from  Rtiskin's  diary  for  1872  tell  their  own  story: — 

''{August  14,  1872.)— To-day  came  my  consolation.  I  say  'to-day.' 
But  it  is  two  days  past;  for  I  could  not  write  on  the  14th,  and 
scarcely  since,  for  joy." 

"{August  17.) — Oh  me,  that  ever  such  thought  and  rest  thoold 
be  granted  me  once  more." 
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Then  came  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  the  service  in  churdi  with 
Rosie  on  a  day  of  perfect  happiness.^    But  she  changed  her  mind  >^ 

''(September  7.)— The  ending  day." 

"(September  8.) — Fallen  and   wicked  and    lost    in    all   thought; 
must  recover  by  work." 

Ruskin^s  diaries  and  intimate  letters  show  very  poignantly  the  sorrows 
of  his  heart — 

''AH  of  them  craving  pity  in  sore  suspense, 
Trembling  with  fears  that  the  heart  knoweth  of." 

So  wrote  Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  it  is  often  of  him  that 
Ruskin^s  confidences  remind  us.  Many  of  his  closest  friends  believed 
that  he  idealised  his  love,  and  that  Rose  was  his  Beatrice.  So,  I 
do  not  doubt,  she  was.  It  is  Dante's  language  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  sometimes  adopts  in  speaking  of  her.  ^^  Last  Friday 
noon,^  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  *^my  mistress  looked  at  us  and 
passed  silently^;  it  is  Beatrice  denying  to  Dante  her  salutation.  But 
though  **  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright  With  something  of  angelic  light,^  the 
lady  of  his  love  was  yet  embodied  in  a  real  form.  The  Vita  Nuova  of 
Dante  was  being  discussed  on  one  occasion  in  the  Corpus  Common 
Room*  Ruskin  expressed  with  intensity  his  conviction  that  in  that 
book  we  have  **  the  record  of  the  poet's  real  love  for  a  real  person,  and 
not  a  mere  allegory,  as  some  modem  critics  would  have  us  believe.^' 
When  the  clouds  concealed  the  heaven,  Ruskin  felt  (as  he  wrote  to  a 
fnend)  *'as  a  ship's  captain  who  may  not  leave  helm,  but  who  shall 
never  see  land  more;  and  sea  only,  not  the  sky." 

The  sky  was  for  a  brief  space  to  be  revealed,  in  unclouded  blue  as  it 
might  seem,  before  the  end  came.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  had,  as 
we  have  heard,'  ^  loveliest  letters  from  Ireland."  Rose  came  to  London. 
^*She  has  come  back  to  me,"  he  wi-ote  to  a  friend,  ^^  finding  she  can't 
get  on  without  some  of  the  love  she  used  to  have."  But  the  clouds 
quickly  gathered.  Rose's  health  gave  ground  for  great  anxiety.  It 
was  hoped  for  a  while,  as  Ruskin  wrote  to  Dr.  John  Brown  (October 
19, 1874),  that  ^  by  peace  and  time "  her  state  might  be  redeemable. 
Bat  it  was  not  to  be.  ''The  woman  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
wife  was  dying";  the  words  came  from  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  into 

'  See    Fort    Clavigera,    Letter    41    (Vol.    XXVIII.    p.    88) ;    and    Vol.    XXII. 
pp.  zzviii.-xxix. 

*  ''  Raskin  at  Corpus,'*  in  the  Pelican  Recwrd,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISe. 
»  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  mi. 
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Fors^  and  all  that  was  left  to  1dm  was  to  tend  her  in  her  sickness. 
Rosie  died  in  May,  1875.  Before  a  tragedy  such  as  this,  silence  is 
best.  A  French  writer  has  said  enough:  '^11  faut  sHncliner  bien  has 
devant  ces  deux  ames,  assez  fortes  pour  sacrifier,  Tune  sa  vie,  Tautre 
son  bonheur,  k  la  sinc^rit^  absolue.  Le  grande  Comeille  les  aurait 
trouvees  dignes  de  ses  h^ros."^^ 

Men  do  not  die  of  broken  hearts,  and  Ruskin  sought  comfort,  not 
in  vain  regrets,  but  in  earnest  duty.  The  spirit  in  which  he  faced  the 
final  loss  on  earth  was  that  which  had  animated  him  during  the  long 
years  of  trial.    He  records  it  once  in  his  diary : — 

**{July  \,  1873.)— Yesterday,  after  reading  Romance  qf  Rote, 
thought  much  of  the  destruction  of  all  my  higher  power  of  senti- 
ment by  late  sorrow;  and  considered  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  love,  though  hopeless,  still  a  guide  and  strength/' 

But  the  death  of  Rose  La  Touche  was,  as  he  wrote,*  ^^the  seal  of  a 
great  fountain  of  sadness  which  can  now  never  ebb  away."*^  He  wonders 
in  Prcsterita  (p.  228)  what  at  an  earlier  stage  in  his  life  might  have 
happened  to  him  if,  ^Mnstead  of  the  distracting  and  useless  pain,**  he 
^'had  had  the  joy  of  approved  love.  It  seems  to  me,^  he  adds, 
^^  such  things  are  not  allowed  in  this  world.  The  men  capable  of  the 
highest  imaginative  passion  are  always  tossed  on  fiery  waves  by  it.^ 
Upon  those  fiery  waves  Ruskin  was  now  flung.  We  have  traced  ahready 
how  he  sought  distraction  in  work,  and  comfort  in  communications 
with  the  unseen  world.'  The  mistress  of  his  heart  was  identified,  in 
his  imagination,  now  with  St.  Ursula  of  Venice,  and  now,  more  defi- 
nitely than  before,  with  the  Beatrice  of  Dante.**  The  2nd  of  February 
— the  day  on  which  Rose  had  fixed  his  period  of  probation — ^became 
a  sacred  day  with  him: — 

''(Venice,  1877.) — Eleven  years^  then,  to-day,  I  have  waited.  How 
wonderful,  the  slow  sadness !  yet  so  fast !  How  weary  the  three 
seemed,  half  over ;  the  eleven,  what  a  dream !   .   .   .   Dreaming  of 

^  Jacques  Bardoux,  John  Ruskin,  p.  139.  The  story  has  heen  told  that  at  the 
end  ^*  Ruskin  heffged  to  see  her  once  more.     She  sent  to  ask  whether  ha  could 


yet  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than  he  loved  her;  and  when  he  said  'No/ 
ner  door  closed  upon  him  for  ever"  (W.  G.  Collingwood's  Life  and  Work  if 
John  Ruskin,  p.  290).  Mrs.  La  Touche,  on  seeing  the  story  in  print,  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  "nothing  like  the  incident  ever  occnrr^  at  all."  If,  unknown  to  her, 
something  like  it  did  ever  occur,  it  was  not  at  the  end. 

«  To  Dr.  John  Brown  :  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xx. 

»  See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxiv. 

«  See  Deucalion,  i.  ch.  x.  §  9  (Vol.  XXVI.  p.  225)--a  passage  written  in  1876, 
which  acquires  its  full  significance  when  read  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Rosa 


r 
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ptclnres  by  B.  iti  sweet  mosaic  colour,  of  siigos  from  her;  but  &U 
confused  and  vague  in  waking.  I  recollect  s&j^ing  as  I  looked  At 
the  drawiogj  'Ah,  what  a  creature  lost!'  I  did  not  mean  lost  ta 
myself,  hut  to  the  warld/' 


And  mo  in  Fors  Clavigera  of  the  same  date  he  wrote:  *'It  ib  eleven 
jeara  to-day  since  the  2nd  of  February  became  a  great  festival  ia  me: 
now,  like  all  the  days  of  aU  the  years,  a  shadow;  deeper,  this,  in 
beautiful  shade,'**  As  the  years  of  waiting  lengthened,  the  lady  whom 
he  lo\^d  came  perhaps  **  apparel  IM  in  more  precious  habit,*'  and  the 
pang  of  parting  was  so  far  assuaged  that  he  could  speak  freely  of  tiis 
Ion  and  his  hope.  To  some  intimates  among  his  men  friends,  he  used 
to  tAlk  of  Rose  ;  and  to  sympathetic  women  not  a  few  he  would  open 
im  lieart  very  unreservedly.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  as  appears  from 
letters  printed  in  a  later  volume,  that  the  estrangement,  not  uumixed 
with  Iritterneaa  on  his  side,  between  Ruskiii  and  Rose's  mother  was 
hnled  by  time,  Mr.  and  "Sirs,  La  Touche  were  in  his  later  years 
boDOured  guests  at  Brant  wood,  and  her  letters  were  among  those 
vhtch  he  valued  most.  He  did  not  die,  then,  of  a  broken  heart;  but 
ft  CUD  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  strain  placed  upon  his  emotions  by 
ilie  chequered  course  of  this  romance  was  one  of  the  elements  which 
con  tribe  ted  to  overthrow  his  mental  balance.  He  himself,  in  describing 
to  a  firiend  the  course  of  his  first  attack,  associated  it  expressly  with 
imagined  visions  of  his  lost  love. 

Of  RoseV  appearance,  Raskin  has  penned  two  picture.  One  is  the 
description  in  PrmUriia  (p.  ^^)  of  her  as  a  child  of  nine  or  tea.  The 
other  was  written  at  the  end  of  1884  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

"  Rose  was  tall  and  brightly  fair,  her  &ce  of  the  most  delicately 
chiselled  beauty — too  severe  to  be  entirely  delightful  to  all  people — 
the  eyes  grey  and^  when  she  was  young,  full  of  play ;  after  the  Bad 
times  camej  the  face  became  nobly  serene — and  of  a  strange  beauty — 
to  that  once  a  stranger  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  said  '  she  looked 
like  a  young  sister  of  Christ's.'  " ' 

It  is  the   Rose  of  this  latter  description  that  is  shown  in  Roskin^s 
pencil-drawing,  of  the  year  1874,  here  reproduced. 

»  Letter  75,  f  10  (VoL  XXIX  p,  66). 

«  ''John  Ruskiu  in  the  Eighttos,"  in  the  OutMc,  October  21^  1899 ;  repeated  in 
iftrftii*j'*j  Mugaxin^i  November  1906,  p.  d66.  A  writer  in  the  Freeman* 9  Journal 
fflmnher  27,  lUOC),  iu  a  notice  of  tbe  death  of  Mrs.  La  Touche^  describes  her 
•Mgbter  ae  "a  vmry  lovdy  girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes^  flaxen  hair^  exquisitely 
^lisflied  feats rea^  sooieirbat  aquiliiie  Dose,  and  mouth  iudicatiye  of  firmnees.    She 
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Ruskin^s  love-letters  to  Rose  are  not  in  existence.  Commanicative, 
expansive,  un-reticent  though  Ruskin  was,  his  literary  executors  felt 
that  these  letters,  though  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  things  that  he 
ever  wrote,  were  too  sacred  for  publicity.  A  letter  from  Rose  to  him, 
which  he  specially  valued,  he  used  to  can*y  in  his  breast-pocket  between 
plates  of  fine  gold.  After  her  death,  he  kept  them  all — ^his  to  her,  and 
hers  to  him — in  a  rosewood  box.  On  a  day  in  autumn,  Mrs.  Severn 
and  Professor  Norton  took  them  to  the  woodland  garden  above  Brant- 
wood,  and  gave  them  to  the  flames.  A  wind  was  blowing,  and  one 
letter  fluttered  away  from  the  pyre.  It  was  written  from  Brantwood, 
when  Ruskin  was  first  syettling  in  his  new  home,  and  in  it  he  wonders 
whether  Rosie  will  ever  give  him  the  happiness  of  welcoming  her  there. 
But  she  never  came  to  Brantwood.  The  garden,  lake,  and  shore  which 
became  so  dear  to  Ruskin  were  left  without  any  memory  of  her  presence, 
though  often,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  graced  by  her  spirit. 

The  Text  of  PrceterUa  has  been  carefully  revised  for  this  edition, 
and  some  passages,  of  which  the  meaning  has  hitherto  been  obseored 
by  misprints  or  mistakes,  have  been  made  intelligible.^ 

Of  the  Illustrations  in  this  volume,  the  Plates  are  either  portndts; 
pictures  of  homes;  or  drawings  by  Ruskin.  T!!)[i<^  frontispiece  is  a  photo- 
gravure from  the  beautiful  photograph  of  Ruskin  taken  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hollyer  at  Brantwood  in  1896.  "  He  lifted  his  voice,''  said 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  describing  the  portrait,  ^in  praise  of  high  and 
noble  things  through  an  evil  and  dark  day;  and  now  he  sits  there, 
silent  and  at  peace,  waiting  for  the  word  that  will  release  him  and 
open  to  him  a  world  where  he  may  gase  on  the  vision  of  Perfect 
Beauty  unhindered  and  unashamed.''^    Dattir  hora  quietu 

The  cameo-portrait  of  Ruskin  in  1841  (XIUa.)  is  described  in 
the  text  (p.  280). 

llie  portraits  of  Ruskin  with  Sir  Henry  Acland  (Plate  A)  and 
of  Miss  Rose  La  Touche  (Plate  C)  have  been  mentioned  already. 
Plate  B  is  a  wood-engraving  after  Mr.  Arthur  Sevem^s  drawing  of  the 

had  chosen  all  knowledge  for  her  province^  and  was  an  admirable  Bcholar,  She  was 
very  brilliant  in  converHation,  and  had  an  encyclopaedic  memory.  She  was  moreoT«r 
an  accomplished  horsewoman.  In  politics  she  was  a  convinced  RadicaL  Mte  Li 
Touche  WRS^  indeed,  in  the  jiidgmfent  of  the  writer^  who  had  some  little  acqaaintanoe 
of  her^  and  whose  recollection  has  not  been  dimmed  by  the  mists  of  thirty  yean 
and  more  which  have  elapsed  since  her  deaths  one  of  the  most  delifffatfol  penon- 
alities  of  her  generation."  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  dirorence  in  the 
account  of  her  eyes — '* blue "  (p.  525),  ''grey  "  (above) ;  doubtless,  as  one  of  the 
poets  has  it^  they  were  ''the  greyest  of  things  blue,  the  bluest  of  tfaincs  grey.*^ 

1  See^  for  insUnce^  on  p.  xc.  the  notes  on  ii.  §§  9^  28,  57^  204^  ^ 

'  The  Commontoeaith,  July  1896. 
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bedroot  at  Brantvood,  in  whkk  Roskin  died.  TIm  dimwingt  diowa 
DB  tbe  wmlb  cui  be  identified.  No.  1  (bq^nii^  at  the  left-hand 
oonKr)  is  the  dimwiag  of  Conwaj  Castle  by  Ruskin^s  finther,  refened 
to  in  the  text  (p.  88,  the  foreground  alone  is  disomiible  in  the  wood- 
cut); belov  it,  Gfapee  and  Pseches  bj  William  Hunt.  The  other 
irawings  ate  all  by  TOnier.  Below  the  Hunt,  ^^Vesovius  in  Action"*; 
then  ^^Cemarron  CesUe^"  and  ""The  Shores  of  Wharle^;  next,  one  of 
\ht  ffible  illostratioQs,  and  "^  Vesorius  in  Repose."  Then  ''Deironport*' 
ind  (below  it)  "^ Constance.**  Next  ^'Gosport*"  and  (below  it)  ''The  St 
Gkytlhard**;  and  finally  ""O^blenU"*  and  *" Salisbury.^ 

The  portrait  of  Ruskin's  Father  in  Early  Manhood  (Plate  I.)  is 
bom  the  picture  by  Raebom  at  Brentwood;  those  of  his  Fathor  and 
Mother  after  marriage  (Plate  VIL)  are  from  the  pictures  by  North* 
Dote»  also  at  Brentwood.  Raskin,  it  seems,^  used  to  see  some  resem* 
Uanoe  in  this  portrait  of  his  father  to  Reynolds^s  **  Banished  Lord«^ 
The  Plate  of  his  ^Two  Aunts  ^  (VI.)  is  engraved  from  miniatnres; 
the  Croydon  aunt  is  on  the  left,  the  Scottish  aunt  on  the  right  The 
two  portraits  of  Ruskin  in  childhood  (Plates  II.  and  IIL)  are  from 
the  pietures  by  Northcote,  described  in  the  text  (pp.  Sl^  ftSt). 

Of  the  {Mctures  of  Ruskin^s  homes,  the  first  (Plate  IV.)  is  a  wood* 
engraving  idiowing  the  front  of  the  house  at  Heme  Hill  (No.  SB), 
end  the  second  (V.)  a  wood-engraving,  after  Mr.  Arthur  Severn^ 
drawing,  showing  the  back  and  the  garden.  Ruskin^s  fiither  bought 
a  long  lease  of  the  house  in  1888;  he  moved  out  of  it  in  1848.  In 
1871  Ruskin  gave  the  remainder  of  the  lease  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn, 
on  her  marriage;  the  lease  expired  in  1886,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn 
renewed  it  until  1907.  llie  house  was  thus  connected  with  two  periods 
[if  Ruskin's  life:  (1)  his  eariy  years  from  18S3  to  1848;  and  (8)  the 
fears  from  187S  (when  he  left  Denmark  Hill)  to  1888  (the  year  of  his 
last  sojourn  in  London).  For,  during  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevem^s 
bananey,  a  room  was  always  reserved  for  him  in  his  old  home;  and 
the  Preface  to  PraUeriia  was  written  there  (pp.  11-18). 

llie  house  at  Denmaric  Hill  (No.  198),  shown  in  the  two  views  on 
Plate  XXVIL  (p.  880),  was  Ruskin's  home  (with  some  few  absences) 
btMn  1848  to  1878,  when  after  his  mother's  death  he  sold  the  re* 
nainder  of  the  lease.  l%is,  therefore^  is  the  house  associated  with 
Modem  Pamierw  and  with  all  Buskin's  work  up  to  his  Oxford  period. 
rhe  house  adjoined  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor; 
md  still  remains,  with  ita  gardens,  much  as  it  was  in  Ruskin's  time^ 
though  the  views  from  ^Uie  back  are  very  difTerent,  owning  t^  suburban 

'  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  688. 
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building.  The  grounds  behind  the  house  are  shown  in  a  drawing  by 
Ruskin,  done  in  1860  (Plate  XXVIII.) ;  the  drawing  is  in  pen  and  sepia 
(10  X 14)  and  is  in  Mrs.  Sevem''s  possession ;  whilst  one  of  his  favourite 
walks  and  seats  is  shown  in  a  wood-engraving  (Plate  XXXVII.). 

Twenty-seven  Plates  remain  to  be  noticed,  here  introduced  to  illus- 
trate the  author^s  text  from  his  own  drawings.  From  his  tour  of 
18S5,  two  drawings  are  given:  one  of  the  ^^ Ducal  Palace*^ — a  pen 
drawing  (9^^  x  18^ ;  Plate  VIII.) — is  humorously  described  in  the  text 
(p.  182);  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Manson.  Hie  other 
(XXX.),  of  the  "Belfry  of  Calais^  (p.  416),  is  in  pencU  (ISxTf)  and 
is  at  Brantwood. 

Of  Oxford,  two  drawings  are  given.  One  is  a  reproduction  in 
colours  of  "Christ  Church''  (Plate  IX.).  The  drawing,  in  water- 
colours  (10x18),  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Hall.  The  other 
drawing  shows  the  panelled  room  in  the  High  Street  (XI.)  where 
Buskin's  mother  lodged  during  her  son's  residence  in  Christ  Church 
(p.  199).  The  pencil  drawing  (10^x7)  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Menzies  Jones. 

A  drawing  of  Roslyn  (Plate  X.,  p.  288)  is  of  the  year  18Sa  It 
is  in  pencil  (18^x9}),  and  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  at  Brantwood. 

Buskin's  winter  abroad  1841-1842  is  represented  by  five  drawings. 
That  of  Florence  (Plate  XII.)  is  described  in  the  text  (p.  S70);  it  is 
in  pencil  and  tint  (12i-xl9)  and  is  at  Brantwood.  "The  Fountain  of 
Trevi "  (XIII.)  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Proutesque  work  whidi 
Buskin  did  at  this  period  in  Bome;  the  drawing,  in  pencil  and  body- 
colour  (13^  X 19),  is  at  Brantwood.  The  drawing  of  "  Naples  and  Vesu- 
vius" (XIV.),  in  pencil  and  colour  (18Jxl8),  is  in  possession  of  Mr. 
G.  D.  Pratt  (Brooklyn).  That  of  "Itri"  (XV.)  is  moitioned  in  the 
text  (p.  290);  it  is  in  pencil  and  tint  (18x18)  and  is  at  Brantwood. 
The  drawing  of  ^^Amalfi"  (XVI.)  is  mentioned  in  his  diary  (see 
p.  295  n.) ;  it  is  also  in  pencil  and  tint  (18  x  18)  and  is  at  Brantwood. 

Of  the  year  1842,  two  characteristic  drawings  are  given.  One, 
showing  '^llie  Square  of  Cologne"  (Plate  XVII.),  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  816);  it  is  in  pencil,  wash,  and  body-colour  (12x19),  and  ii 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Pritchard  Grordon,  by  whose  kind  permis- 
sion it  is  here  reproduced.  The  drawing  of  **  Chamouni  ^  (XX.)  is  in 
water-colour  (12|xl7^),  and  is  in  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  collection. 

The  study  of  foreground  '<On  the  Old  Boad  to  Chamoimi'* 
(Plate  XXI.)  is  of  the  year  1844.  It  was  formerly  in  the  pnnncnsion 
of  Sir  John  Simon,  for  whom  Kuskin  described  it  on  the  back  as 
^*  Study  of  Bocks  and  Lichens  in  the  glen  below  Les  Montets,  in  the 
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laeent  to  Cbamouni^  In  the  left-hand  corner,  the  nmnbtf  '^SS'^  will 
be  notked ;  this  identifies  it  as  No.  S6  in  Ruskin'^s  list  of  his  Chamoimi 
irawings,  given  in  VoL  V.  p.  xxi.  The  drawing,  in  waternsoioar 
[15B^xl6f),  is  now  in  America. 

Of  the  year  1M6,  four  drawings  are  indnded.  That  of  «<The 
Castle  of  Annecy^  (Hate  XX 11.)  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen 
Hot  Pngterka;  the  only  thing  Mr.  Allen  had  to  engrave  firom  was  a 
poor  photograph;  as  Uie  plate  is  now  worn,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
replace  the  steel-engraving  by  photogravure.  The  drawing  at  Lucca 
[XXIIL)  is  in  pen  and  colour  (13  x  17^)  and  b  at  Brantwood ;  whilst 
that  of  ''San  Miniato,  Floience''  (XXIV.^  in  water-colour  (lS^xl9X 
m  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Baldwin;  the  latter  drawing  shows 
X  beautiful  spot  in  the  days,  described  by  Ruskin  (p.  S59),  before 
<  restoration.''  The  study  from  "Hntoret's  *'  Crucifixion  "  (Plate  XXVI.) 
iras  photographed  by  Ruskin  and  placed  on  sale  among  other  photo* 
apuphs  by  his  agent,  Mr.  William  Ward. 

Of  the  following  year,  1846,  is  the  interesting  *<  Study  of  Trees 
&t  Sens'"  (Plate  XXXILX  in  pen  and  sepia  (lOJtxT);  now  at 
Brantwood. 

Of  1847  is  the  "Study  of  Thistle  at  Croesmount'"  (Plate  XXXI.); 
this  study,  also  in  pen  and  sepia  (18  X  S8X  ^^  ^^  Brantwood. 

The  drawing  of  "The  Grande  Chartreuse''  (Plate  XXXV.),  in  sepia 
ISxlS}*),  is  in  Mrs.  Cunlifie's  collection;  it  must  belong  to  the  year 
1849. 

That  of  "Thun"  (Plate  XXXVL),  perhaps  also  of  1849,  in  pen 
ind  seiria  (9x14^),  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor. 

The  steel-engraving  of  "The  Old  Dover  Packet's  Jib"  (Plate 
XXIX.)  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Allen  for  PrasUrikk  from  a  photo- 
^ph  of  a  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  the  year  1854.  The  drawing  in  wat«^ 
xrfoar  (same  sice)  is  on  a  page  of  Ruskin's  diary  and  is  at  Brantwood. 

The  steel-engraving  of  "Old  Houses  at  Geneva"  (Plate  XVIII.) 
ras  made  in  1886  by  Mr.  Hugh  Allen  from  a  pencil  drawing  by 
ftuskin;  the  date  of  the  drawing  is  1862,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
solleetion  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Morse.  The  drawing  of  "The  Saleve" 
XIX.X  in  colour  (4}x8j^X  ^  ^^  uncertain  date,  but  may  be  of  the 
tame  period;  it  is  at  Brantwood.  The  view  is  taken  from  Greneva, 
Old  the  drawing  diminishes  the  distance  of  the  mountain,  which  must 
le  three  or  four  miles.  The  building  in  the  foreground  is  the  Cathedral 
li  St.  Pierre,  the  turrets  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  have  during  the 
ast  few  years  been  rebuilt 

The  fine  architectural  drawing  of  <' Rouen"  (Plate  XXV.)  probably 
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belongs  to  the  year  1868.  It  is  in  water-colour  (19xlS)^  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackson,  Vice-Provost  of  W<uroester  Coll^^ 
Oxford  (one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  Sdiool),  by  whose 
kind  permission  it  is  here  reproduced.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Architectural  Review  of  December  1898  a  reproduction  was  giv«n  of 
a  drawing  of  the  same  subject,  which  was  ascribed  to  Ruskin;  thb 
was  an  error,  the  drawing  there  reproduced  being  one  by  his  assistant, 
J.  J.  Laing,  which  used  to  hang  in  the  Drawing  School  at  Oxford. 

Tliat  of  <'St.  Martin's  "^  (Plate  XXXIU.),  in  pen  and  violet 
(7^  X 11),  is  at  Brantwood.    The  date  is  uncertain. 

Lastly,  the  ''Mont  Blanc  de  St  Gervais''  (Plate  XXXIV.)  is  a 
memorial  of  the  tour  of  1882.    The  drawing  is  in  water*colour  (5x7). 

Of  \h%  facrnnUeM^  the  first  sheet  (facing  p.  7S)  diows  (l)a  page  from 
one  of  Ruskin's  books  of  abstracts  of  sermons,  written  in  his  boyhood 
(about  1827),  as  described  in  the  text,  llie  book  is  in  the  Ruskin 
Museum  at  Coniston,  and  the  page  here  given  is  also  reproduced  in 
W.  6.  Collingwood's  Ruskin  Relics  (p.  199),  *'to  show  the  care  of 
writing  and  choice  of  wording  insisted  upon.'^  (2)  In  the  centre  of  the 
sheet  is  Ruskin^s  ''first  map  of  Italy *^  (1827),  reproduced  firom  the 
coloured  original.  (3)  The  page  of  the  MS.  of  Tlie  Poetry  qf  Architect 
ture  (§§  207,  208,  Vol.  I.  p.  166)  is  of  the  year  1887;  it  is  from  "the 
draft  scribbled  in  a  sketch-book  during  vacation^  {Ruekin  Relict, 
p.  144). 

IToie  next  sheet  (facing  p.  121)  gives  a  page  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Minerals  (18S1);  the  page  is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum.  He  refers  to 
the  Dictionary  in  Prceterita  (p.  121).  "It  shows,^'  says  Mr.  C!olling-  I 
wood,  "his  very  early  interest  and  diligence,  at  the  time  when  he 
cared  nothing  for  pictures  or  political  economy,  but  loved  nature  in 
all  her  ways.  This  page  begins  his  juvenile  account  of  Galena^  a  word 
which  in  later  days  often  brought  out  a  smile  and  a  story.  For  years, 
he  said,  he  was  wretched  because  his  great  and  glorious  specimen  of 
this  same  Lead  Glance  had  a  fiaw  in  it,  an  angular  notch,  breaking 
the  dainty  exactitude  of  the  big,  black,  shining  crystal,  otherwise  as 
r^ular  as  the  most  consummate  art  could  plane  and  polish  it.  One 
day,  with  the  lens,  he  noticed  that  the  form  of  the  notdi  corresponded 
with  the  shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcite  embedded  in  another  specimen. 
His  galena  had  not  been  damaged;  it  was  nature^s  work,  and  all 
the  more  wonderful  now;  and  life  was  still  worth  living*^  {RuMn 
Relics,  p.  17S). 

The  third  sheet  (facing  p.  152)  is  photographed  from  a  coloured 
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Inwiiig.  ^The  pale  spaces,^  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  <<are  pink  and 
^ellow  and  green,  and  ibe  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  looks  rather  blotchy 
n  the  print,  is  more  pleasant  in  ultramarine.  This  is  one  of  the  set 
^f  geological  maps  made  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the  usual  tour 
hroogh  France  and  the  Alps,  perhaps,  to  judge  by  the  handwriting, 
or  the  journey  of  1886,  when  he  made  special  preparations  to  study 
geology*  He  could  hardly  carry  a  bulky  sheet  or  atlas,  and  so  ex- 
racted  just  what  he  required,  in  a  series  of  neat  little  pages,  put 
ogether  into  a  home-made  case,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
luskin  on  a  journey  was  never  bored,  unless  he  was  ill ;  he  looked  out 
»f  the  window  and  poked  you  up:  ^Now,  put  away  that  book;  we 
ire  just  coming  to  the  chalk*;  or  ^Are  you  looking  out  for  the 
preat  twist  in  the  limestone?'''  {ibid.j  pp.  111-llS). 

The   two  JhciimUes  of  the  MS*  of  PrceterUa   have   been   already 
nentioned  (p.  Ivii.). 

E.  T.  C. 
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IBibiiofixiphkml  NoU, — Some  portioiit  of  PrdeierUa  first  appeared  in  Fwt 
Clamgerm,  Letters  10,  28»  33,  46,  51,  62,  63,  64,  66,  63,  and  66.  A  colla- 
tion of  tlieee  portions  is  given  below,  p.  xci. 

ISSUB  IN  PARTS 

FrmterUa  was  published  in  twenty-eight  chapters,  divided  into  three 
volomes;  the  first  and  second  volumes  contained  twelve  chapters  each. 
Of  the  third  volume,  only  four  chapters  appeared. 

Each  Part  was  famished  with  a  title-page,  and  chapter  i.  with  a  half- 
title.    The  title-page  of  chapter  i.  was  as  follows : — 

Pnotorita.  |  Outlines  of  |  Scenes  and  Thoughts  |  perhaps  |  worthy  of 

Memory  |  in  my  past  lAS^  \  By  |  John  Roskin,  LUD.  j  Honorary 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  |  College, 

and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxford.  ^  |  Chapter  I.  |  The  Springs 

of  Wandel.  |  With  Steel  Engraving  of  My  Two  Aunts.  |  George  Allen, 

I  Snnnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1886. 

The  title-pages  of  subsequent  Pkrts  were  similar,  the  chapters,  titles,  and 

dates  alone  being  altered.    After  Part  12,  ''Volume  II."  was  added  above 

the  chapter,  and  after  Part  24,  *'  Volume  III." 

The  octavo  Parts  were  issued  in  buff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the 
title-page  (enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  repeated  upon  the  front  The 
nm  was  added;  as  also  ''Price  One  Shilling"  below  the  rule.  Each  Pkrt 
had  the  numb^  and  title  of  the  chapter  as  headline  on  each  page.  The 
paragraphs  were  not  numbered.  Of  Parts  1-11,  4000  copies  were  printed; 
of  each  subsequent  Part,  6000. 

Large-paper  quarto  copies  of  each  Part  were  also  issued,  to  subscribers 
only.  Price  2s.  each  Part  600  copies.  In  these  the  Plates  were  pulled 
on  India  paper. 

The  twenty-eight  Pkurts  were  as  follow : — 

Voivme  /.—Chapter  I.  (Pftrt  1).  July  1886.  Prefi^e,  pp.  v.-*viL  Text, 
pp.  1-40.  The  steel  engraving  "My  Two  Annte*"  was  given  with  this 
Part  as  frontispiece:  see  now  Plate  VI.  p.  62.  The  following  "Advice" 
was  inserted  in  this  Pmrt :~ 

''The  two  first  nombers  of  PrmUrita  are  little  asore  than  iiprinto 
fhmi  Fort  Clavigera;  but  the  ooUeeted  peosages  are  here  pboed  in 
better  order,  and  in  some  cases  retooehed  or  ftirther  espanded. 

''The  numbers  of  PrmierUa  will  at  first  be  published  monthly,  bat 
it  is  hoped,  soon  fortnightly;  and  the  whole  book  then  eomptoted 
without  intermption." 

1  Hill  wai  Inaoeorate.  for  RotUn  had  redgnsd  the  IVoftMowbip  befors  any  Part 
of  Jhisiiiile  appMkied.  Aftir  Part  4.  ihs  dswriptfoa  ww  shsiMsd  to  •'Hoaoraiy 
atadsot  of  Ohilit  Chofob,  |  and  Hoooiaiy  Follow  of  Govpes  CMm  CoUice,  Oxford.^' 
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Chapter     II.  (Pkrt    2).  July  1885.    Text,  pp.  41-74. 

IIL  (  ,,      3).    Jolj  ao,  1885.    Text,  pp.  75-106. 

IV.  (  ,,      4).  September  29,  1885.    Text,  pp.  108-188. 

V.  (  „      5).  October  28,  1885.    Text,  pp.  138-172. 

VI.  (  „      6).  November  17,  1885.    Text,  pp.  173-204. 

Vn.  (  „      7).  December  4,  1885.    Text,  pp.  205-244. 

VIII.  (  „      8).  January  21,  1888.    Text,  pp.  245-^74. 

IX.  (  „      9).  February  9,  1886.    Text,  pp.  275^306. 

X.  (  „     10).  Febriiary  18, 1886.    Text,  pp.  307-M4.    With 
this  chapter  the  following  ''Advice"  was  circulated: — 

"  Pleaae  note  that  each  volume  of  Frieterita  will  oonnrt  of  twelve 
chapten,  instead  of  ten  as  originally  intended." 

Chapter  XI.  (Pbrt  11).     March  6,  1886.    Text,  pp.  345-30a 

„  XII.  (  „  12).  April  1,  1886.  Text,  pp.  391-432.  l^Hth  this 
Part  were  issued  tfie  half-title,  tiUe,  and  Contents  for  Vol.  L  These 
''  Contents "  gave  the  titles  of  the  chapters  only. 

Volume  //.—Chapter  I.  (Part  13).  May  14,  1886.    Text,  j^  1-^84. 

II.  (  „     14).  May  14,  1886.    Text,  pp.  35-68. 

III.  (  „     15).  May  24,  1886.    Text,  pp  68-106. 

IV.  (  „     16).  June  10,  1886.    Text,  pp.  107-144. 
V.  (  „     17).  July  9,  1886.    Text,  pp.  145-184. 

VI.  (  „    18).    October  22, 1886.  Text,  pp.  185-222. 

The  following  ''Advice"  was  inserted  in  this  Chapter:— 

''Mr.  Ruskin,  finding  it  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  his  healtii 
to  touch  proofis  of  engravings,  has  determined  that  the  Plate  of  the 
Castle  of  Annecy  referred  to  on  page  193  [§  109]  shall  be  given  later 
on,  in  illustration  of  another  section  of  PrmUrUaJ* 

Chapter  VIL  (Part  10).    October  22,  1886.    Text,  pp.  223-262. 
„     VIII.  (  „    20).    November  27,  1886.    Text,  pp.  263-284. 
„         IX.  (  „     21).    January  1,  1887.    Text,  pp.  295-^34. 
„  X.  (  „     22).    March  15,  1887.    Text,  pp.  335-372.    With 

this   chapter   a   steel   engraving,   "The   Old   Dover   Packet's   Jib,*   was 
given,  fiicing  p.  339 :  see  now  Plate  TTXTX.  p.  415. 

Chapter     XI.  (Part  23).    June  9,  1887.    Text,  pp.  373-420. 

„       XIL  (  „    24).    November  8,  1887.     Text,  pp.  421-442. 
With  this  chapter  were  issued  the  half-tiUe,  tiUe,  and  Contents  for  VoL  IL 

Volume  ///.—Chapter  I.  (Part  25).  May  19,  188a  Text,  pp.  1-46. 
With  thb  chapter,  in  the  large-paper  co^es  only,  a  steel  engraving  (drawn 
by  Ruskin,  engraved  by  G.  Allen),  "Ilie  Castle  of  Annecy,"  was  iwned, 
its  absence  from  the  octavo  copies  being  explained  by  the  foUowing  *'  Pub- 
lisher's Notice"  upon  an  inserted  slip : — 

"Owing  to  the  defective  quality  of  the  steel,  which  only  developed 
itself  in  process  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  early  wetting  of  the 
Plate^  the  illustration  ('The  Castle  of  Annecy')  can  only  be  Intre- 
duced  into  the  4to  (large  paper)  edition  of  Prmierita,  Chapter  25.    Bvt 
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it  if  hoped  that  at  some  saheequent  date  a  newly  engraved  Plate  of 
the  subject  will  be  issued  to  take  its  place  in  the  8vo  edition  of  the 
work. 

^'Orpinoton,  May  14/A,  1888." 

Chapter    II.  (Pkrt  26).    September  28,  1888.    Text,  pp.  47-d2. 
,,        III.  (  ,,     27).    June  3,  1889.    Text,  pp.  98-122. 
„        IV.  (  „     28).    July  6,  1889.    Text,  pp.  123-182. 

A  Seetmd  Edition  of  Part  1  was  issued  in  1886,  and  of  Pturts  2-12  in 
1886.  3000  copies  of  each  were  printed.  A  Second  Edition  of  Parts  13 
and  14  was  issued  in  December  1899  (300  copies) ;  of  Part  16  in  June  1900 
(275  copies) ;  and  of  Part  16  in  December  1903  (260  copies). 

A  Third  Edition  of  Part  1  was  issued  in  January  1898  (1400  copies). 
The  price  of  the  Parts  was  reduced  to  8d  in  July  1900. 

ISSUE  IN  VOLUME  FORM 

Upon  the  completion  of  chapter  xil.  in  volumes  i.  and  ii.  respectively 
each  set  of  twelve  chapters  was  made  up  and  issued  in  a  bound  volume. 

Vohme  /.—The  title-page  of  the  volume  was  as  shown  here  on  p.  3, 
with  the  addition  above  the  ro9e  of  '^  Volume  I.  |  With  Steel  Engraving," 
and  the  date  1886.  Half-title  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  i.-iL  ;  title-pege 
(with  imprint,  '^  Printed  by  Haxell,  Watson,  &  Viuey,  Ld.,  London 
and  Aylesbury,"  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents  (titles 
of  chapters  only),  with  blank  reverse,  unnumbered ;  Prefi^e,  pp.  v.-viL ; 
p.  viiL,  blank.    Text,  as  shown  above,  pp.  1-432. 

Issued  in  grey-paper  boards,  with  white  paper  back-label ;  also  in  dark- 
green  cloth,  lettered  across  the  back:  '' Ruskin  |  Prvterita  |  VoL  L" 
Price  13s. 

Second  Edition, — Of  this  volume,  there  are  two  forms  of  a  Second 
Edition.  One  is  made  up  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Parts,  issued  in 
1886-1886 ;  the  preliminary  matter  being  identical  with  that  of  the  first 
edition  described  above.  The  other  has  the  substituted  preliminary  matter 
which  was  issued  in  1900  (see  below).  The  title-page  has  on  it  the  words 
"  Second  Edition,"  and  the  publisher's  imprint  is  ^^  George  Allen,  |  Orping- 
ton and  London.  |  1900."  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  is  the  imprint, 
''  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press."  The 
author's  Prefi^e  occupies  pp.  v.-vii. ;  p.  viii.  is  blank ;  the  Fuller  Contents 
occupy  pp.  ix.-xv.  llie  text  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  such  Pturts  as 
remained  over  from  various  editions.  The  price  of  Uie  volume  in  this 
second  edition  of  1900  was  9b.  6d. 

Voiume  //.—The  title-page  of  this  volume  differs  from  that  of  VoL  L 
in  (1)  ''Volume  II."  and  ''1887,"  and  (2)  in  the  omission  of  the  roee. 
Pp.  i.-iv.  as  in  Vol.  I. ;  Contents,  p.  v. ;  p.  vL,  blank ;  text,  pp.  1-442. 
Price,  etc.,  as  before. 

The  Seoond  Edition  of  this  volume  was  issued  in  1900.  The  title-page 
and  imprints  correspond  with  those  of  the  Second  Edition  (1900)  of 
volume  L    The  Fuller  Contents  occupy  pp.  v.-xi.     Price  98.  6d. 

Vohane  ///.—This  was  not  issued  till  after  Raskin's  death,  and  it  in- 
dnded  DUeeta,  which,  therefore,  must  next  be  described. 
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DILECTA 

Of  this  book,  sapplementary  to  Prteterita,  which  Rutkin  pUimadi  on  an 
extensive  scale  (see  above,  p.  liv.),  but  was  unable  to  ccmiplate,  only  two 
Parts  were  originally  issued,  a  third  being  published  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years. 

The  title-page  issued  with  Part  I.,  and  repeated  with  Part  II.,  was  as 
follows  :— 

Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  |  Eztraets  from  Books, 
illustrating  Praterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpoa  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  Part  I.  [XL]  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington, 
Kent  I  1886.    [1887.] 

Part  I.  was  issued  on  September  80,  1886,  and  Pkrt  II.  on  January  13, 
1887.     No  large-paper  copies  were  printed  at  this  time. 

Octavo  (uniform  with  Pratefita),  pp.  vi.+64.  Part  L  consists  of  half- 
title  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  i.-ii. ;  tiUe-page  (with  imprint  as  in  Prmierita\ 
pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Preface,  pp.  v.-vi. ;  text  of  Chapter  I.,  pp.  1-32.  Pkrt  II.  con- 
sists of  title-page,  and  text  of  Chapter  II.,  pp.  33-64.  The  headline  is 
'' Dilecta"  on  each  page. 

£ach  Part  was  issued  in  pale  grey  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page 
(enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  repeated  upon  the  front,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  row  above  the  publisher's  imprint,  and  ''Price  One  Shilling" 
below  the  frame.    2000  copies. 

In  1900,  after  Ruskin's  death,  a  Part  III.  of  Dilecta  was  issued,  including 
(besides  chapter  iii.,  which  had  been  set  up  in  type  for  himself)  additional 
matter  intended  to  complete  the  third  volume  of  Praterita,  The  wn^per 
of  this  Part  is  lettered  as  follows : — 

Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  Extracts  from  Books,  | 
illustrating  |  Pmterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honormiy 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  Part  III.  (final).  |  With  Index  to  Pr»terita  and  Two 
Plates.  I  [Bote,']  \  London:  George  Allen,  Ruskin  House.  |  Price  Three 
Shillings  net 

Octavo,  issued  in  rough  paper  wrappers,  in  February  1900. 

These  wrappers  contained  a  title-page  for  Diheta  (as  shown  hore  on 
p.  566X  and,  as  frontispiece,  "The  Castle  of  Aunecy.     Sunset,"  a  photo- 
gravure by  "  Pellissier  &  Allen "  from  6.  Allen's  engraving :  see  now 
Plate  XXII.  (p.  314).    Next,  tiUe-page  of  Dilecta,  Pkrt  III.,  as  fbUo«■^- 
Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  |  Extracts  from  books,  | 
illustrating  |  Pnsterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LLD.,  |  Honoimry 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  Part  III.  |  George  Allen,  |  Orpington  and  London.  | 
1900.  I  Ail  righU  raerved. 

At  the  foot  of  the  reverse  is  the  imprint,  **  Printed  by  Ballan^me,  Hanson 
A  Co.  I  At  the  Ballantyne  Press."  Then  comes  "^ Dilecta,  Ptet  UL/' 
pp.  65-92 ;  half-title  ''Index,**  p.  93 ;  Index  (by  Mr.  WedderbumX  pp*  M- 
171.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  p.  171.  Then  came  half4itle 
for  <*Pneterita,  Volume  lU.";  as  frontispiece^  ''The  Grande  Chartraose" 
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(a  photoflrravure  by  "Pelligsier  &  Allen"):  see  now  Plate  XXXV.  (p.  473). 
Title-page  for  PriBterita,  vol.  iii.,  given  with  note,  etc.,  as  described  below. 
Then  came  the  following  ''Publisher's  Note": — 

"The  Titles  and  fuller  Contents  are  now  given  in  order  that  porchasers  of 
tha  original  editions  may  have  the  work  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible. 
When  binding  up  the  volumes  these  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  those 
originally  issued  with  the  parts." 

The  Titles  and  fuller  Ck>ntent8  for  Volumes  I.  and  II.  followed.  These 
have  been  described  under  the  Second  Editions  of  those  volumes. 

At  the  same  time  large-paper  copies  of  DUecta  were  issued  (Pturts  I. 
and  II.,  price  2s. ;  Part  III.,  58.),  so  that  purchasers  of  the  large-paper  copies 
of  FrcUerita  might  complete  their  sets  of  the  combined  book. 

"PRiKTERITA"  AND  ''DILECTA"  COMBINED 
Iw  Octavo  Form  (Vol.  IBL) 

The  issue  of  the  third  Part  of  DUecta,  just  described^  made  possible 
the  issue  of 

Volume  III.  of  Prateriia  (including  DUecta),  in  8vo  and  4to  form.    The 

title-page  (which,  curiously,  made  mention  o^PnBterUa  only)  is  as  follows : — 

PrsBterita.  |  Outlines  of  |  Scenes  and  Thoughts  |  perhaps  |  worthy  of 

memory  |  in  my  past  life.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Hononry 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 

College,  Oxford.  |  Volume  III.  |  With  Two  Plates.  |  [Ams.]  |  O^rge 

Allen,  I  Orpington  and  London.  |  1900.  |  All  righte  reserved. 

Octavo  (uniform  with  Vols.  I.  and  II.).     Half-title  (with  blank  reverse), 

pp.  i.-ii. ;  title-page,  p.  iii.     In  the  centre  of  p.  iv.  is  the  "  Note "  given 

below.     ''Contents  of  Vol  III.,"  including  Contents  of  DUeeta  (with  the 

preliminary  ''Note,"  see  belowX  pp.  v.-viii.     Text  of  Pr€BierUa,  vol.  iii. 

chaps,  i.-iv.,  pp.  1-182.    Then  comes  a  half-title  of  DUeda,  p.  i.  (with 

blank  reverse) ;   there  are  no  pp.  iiu-iv. ;  Preface,  pp.  v.-vL     Text  of 

Dikcta,  pp.  1-02;  half-title   "Index"  (with   blank  reverse),  pp.  08-04; 

Index   (to  Praterita  and  DUeda),   pp.   06-171.      Imprint  ("Printed  by 

Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  Ed^burgh   and  London")  at  the   foot  of 

p.  171.    The  imprint  is  in  &ct  only  applicable  to  DUecta,  the  portion  of 

the  volume  devoted  to  PraterUa  having  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Hasell, 

Watson  &  Viney. 

Issued  in  February  1000;  in  green  cloth  uniform  with  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Price  Os.  6d. 

The  "Note"  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: — 

"This  volume  of  Prteterita  consists  of  the  Four  Chapters  published  by 
Mr.  Raskin  in  1888-1889,  together  with  the  two  of  DUeeta  published  by  him 
in  1886-1887.  A  further  utrt  of  DUeeta  hitherto  unpublished,  but  set  up  in 
type,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Knridn,  is  now  added,  tosether  with  a  fun  Index  to 
slf  Three  Volumes,  and  the  plate  'The  Castle  of  Anneoy'  originally  inshided 
only  in  the  large  paper  edition." 

This  Note  omitted  to  mention  that  the  volume  included  also  the  Plate 
"The  Grande  Chartreuse,"  intended  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume 
•f  Prettenta.    (It  was  supplied  with  Part  UI.  of  DU$eta.) 

Thtt  new  IJst  of  Contents  was  eompiled,  as  also  th«  Index,  by  Mr. 
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Small  Edition  (You.  L-IIL) 

Firti  MtfMA  (in  small  fbnii).~The  title-page  of  toI.  L  ii  as  IbllowB  :— 

Rnslerila.  |  Ontlines  of  Scenes  and  TbooglitB  |  perhaps  wortliy  of 
memorj  |  in  my  pest  liSs.  |  By  |  John  Raskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  Heoorary 
Stadent  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  |  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoQige,  Oxford.  |  Volome  L  |  With  One  Engraving.  |  Geoige  Allen, 
Snnnyside,  Orpington  |  and  |  156,  Charing  Cross  Roed^  Londoo.  1 189d. 
I  [Att  Ti§kU  reterved.] 

The  title^i^;es  of  toIs.  iL  and  iiL  are  the  same,  except  for  the  alteration 
of  volnme,  and  in  the  case  of  toL  ii.  of  "  With  Two  EngraTings.**  The 
title-page  of  vol.  iii  makes  no  mention  of  the  inclnsion  of  Diledm, 

Ciown  8to,  uniform  with  other  rolames  of  the  aothor^s  works  in  the 
ssme  form.  Volumes  i.  and  ii  were  issued  in  May  and  June  1889; 
Volume  iiL,  in  F^mary  1900.  Price  5s.  per  voL,  neduoed  Qsk  Jmafuaj 
1904)  to  ds.  6d.    3000  copies  of  each  rolume. 

Tlie  coUatioo  of  the  several  Tolumcs  is  as  follows : — 

r^ktme  I.— Half-tiUe  (with  Uank  reverseX  pp.  UiL  Piste,  ''My  Two 
Aunts,"  frontispiece.  Title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse, 
''Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyoe  Press "), 
pp.  liL-iv.  Prefoce,  ^  v.~vL  Contents  of  voL  i.  (see  heie^  below, 
pfw  6-9),  pp.  viL-xiL  Text  of  Chapters  L-zii.,  pp.  1-9SS.  Imprint  at 
the  foot  of  the  reverse,  "Printed  by  Ballantyne^  Hanson  A  Co.  |  Edin- 
burgh and  London." 

Vohtme  w.— Pp.  L-iv.  as  before.  Plate,  "The  Castle  of  Annecy,"  frontis- 
piece. Contents  (see  here  pp.  237-242),  pp.  v.-z.  Text  of  Chapters  L-xiL, 
pp.  1-^362.    Imprint  as  in  voL  i. 

Vohtme  m.— Pp.  i.-iiL  as  before.  Pkte,  "The  Grande  Chartreuse," 
fronti^ieoe.  On  p.  iv.  is  the  "Note"  given  above  (p.  IxxxviL),  with  the 
omisBion  of  the  words  after  "Three  Volumes."  Contents  (h««  fp.  471- 
472^  n^  v.-viiL  Text  of  PrmUrita,  chaps,  i.-ir.,  pp.  1-14&  Half^tle 
for  Dikdm  (with  Uank  reverse),  pp.  149-150 ;  Prefoce,  pp.  151-152 ;  text 
of  DUetta,  chaps.  i.-iiL,  n^  153-229.  Half-tiUe,  "Index"  (with  blank 
reverseX  pp-  231-232 ;  Index,  pp.  233-32&     Imprint  as  in  vols.  L  and  iL 

In  this  edition  the  sections  of  Pnrienla  and  Dileda  were  numbered, 
each  vQlnme  of  PntUrita  being  separately  numbered  (as  in  the  present 
edition),  and  the  references  in  the  Index  (which  in  the  8vo  edition  were 
to  pages)  were  made  to  the  sections. 

A  aeemud  E^Uim  On  smaU  form)  was  issued  of  Vol.  L  in  Febniaiy  1905, 
1000  copies  C'llth  Thousand");  and  of  VoL  ii.  in  September  1906;  500 
copies  ("llth  Thousand"). 

PocKBT  Edition 

From  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  edition  last  dceeiibed,  a  Pe^et 
Edition  was  issued  in  May  (vols.  L  and  iL)  and  June  (voL  iii.)  1907t  uni- 
form  with  other  volumes  in  the  same  form  (see  VoL  XV.  p.  6X 
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that  above  the  aathor't  aignatare  on  the  front  ecver  is  added  tile  devioe  of 
'* To-Day"  (as  on  the  covers  of  this  edition).    The  title^Mge  is:— 

Prvterita.    YoL  I.  [H,  m.]  |  By  \  John  Ruskin  |  London :  George 
Allen. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  in  voL  i.  are  the  words,  '^  With  frontitpiece 
and  two  fMsimiles.^    May  1907.    12th  to  16th  Thousand.    All  rights  re- 
served."   The  Plates  in  this  edition  are  given  by  half-tone  process. 
Price  2s.  Gd.  each  volume. 


Unaathorised  American  editions  have  been  namerons. 
There  are  two  Q&rman  traneloHoM  of  Pneterita.    These  do  not  include 
DUeeta,  and  thus  give  Praterita  in  two  volumes. 

(1)  The  title-page  of  one  translation,  by  Anna  Henschke,  is  as  follows  :— 

John  Ruskin  |  Prvterita  |  Band  I.  [II.]  |  Was  aos  meiner  |  Vergun- 
genheit  viel-  |  leicht  der  Erinnerung  |  wert  Erlebtes  und  ge- 1 
dachtes  im  Umriss  |  Aos  dem  Englischen  |  von  Anna  Henschke  |  Verlegt 
bei  Engen  Diederichs,  Leipzig  1903  [1904]. 

VoL  i.,  pp.  428,  comprises  vol.  i.  of  the  English  book,  with  the  first 
tliree  chapters  cf  vol.  ii.  HoUyer's  portrait  is  given  as  a  frontispiece, 
and  Northcote's  portrait  (Plate  II.  in  this  volume)  on  p.  16. 

Vol.  ii.,  pp.  404,  comprises  the  remainder  of  Praterita  (pp.  1-393) ;  a 
''  Nachwort,"  by  the  translator  (pp.  394^98) ;  and  contents  (pp.  399-404). 
Richmond's  portrait  of  1842  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  (see  frontispiece  in 
VoL  III.).  Facing  p.  394  is  a  view  of  Brantwood,  and  fodng  p.  396  one 
of  Raskin's  study. 

(2)  The  title-page  of  the  other  translation,  by  Theodor  Knorr,  is  as 
follows : — 

Praterita  |  Ansichteu  und  Gedanken  aos  |  meinem  Leben,  welche  des 
I  Gedenkens  vielleicht  wert  sind  |  von  |  John  Ruskin  |  Aus  dem 
Englischen  ubersetst  und  |  herausgegeben  von  Theodor  Knorr  |  Bnter 
Band  [Zweiter  Band]  |  Strassburg  im  Elsass,  1903  |  L  H.  Ed.  Heits 
(Heitz  &  Mundel). 

VoL  L,  pp.  ziv.+294,  comprises  vol.  i.  of  the  English  book,  with  a  Prefiice 
by  the  translator  (pp.  viL-jn.)L 

Vol.  ii.,  pp.  320,  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  English  book. 


Pntterita  was  not  sent  by  Ruskin  to  the  press,  but  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  PaU  MaU  Oaamiie.  Abetracto  of  the  several  Pturts 
appeared  in  that  journal  on  June  4,  30,  August  1,  October  3,  30,  NeveD' 
ber  20,  Didcember  7,  1865 ;  January  22,  February  10^  20,  22,  Maidi  10, 
April  6,  May  19,  June  22,  July  13,  October  26,  November  30,  1886; 
January  6,  March  16,  June  16,  November  16,  1887 ;  Blay  23,  October  1, 
1888 ;  and  July  10,  1889.  No  other  notices  of  the  book  appeared  in  any 
of  the  daily  or  literary  journals. 

>  Thai  ii,  tboM  on  pp.  34,  64^  below.  On  the  rsvens  of  ths  tftlMsgw  fak  voL  fi., 
«*lVith  two  iniMtnitioiis^;  in  voL  Ui,  "Witfk  two  IDnsCratioDs'*  (tboojifa,  ia  fui. 
thort  it  ooly  oao). 

XXXV.  g 
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An  article  on  ^'Raskin's  Childhood  at  Heme  HiU,"  oontaining  notices 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  PraterUa,  appeared  in  the  Art  Jaumai  of 
February  1886,  pp.  46-48.  This  contained  wood-engravings  by  W.  and 
J.  R.  Cheshire  from  drawings  by  Arthur  Severn  of  "  The  Garden  at  Heme 
HiU"  and  ''The  House  at  Heme  Hill." 

There  was  a  review  of  Pntterita  (**Mr.  Ruskin's  Early  Years")  in  the 
AUanHc  Monthly,  May  1888,  vol.  61,  pp.  706-710. 


VaruB  LecUones, — ^The  variations  in  the  text  between  editions  of  Praterita 
hitherto  published  are  very  few.  In  the  present  edition,  however,  numerous 
corrections  have  been  made.  In  a  copy  of  PrtBterita^  a  few  corrections  were 
nmde  by  Ruskin  himself.  These,  in  addition  to  minor  matters  of  punctual 
tion,  etc.,  are  as  follow : — 

i.  §  9,  line  1,  ''maternal"  inserted  before  "grand&ther." 
ii.  I  46,  line  17,  "molesta  est"  for  "molesUt^ 

I  143,  line  11,  "even"  inserted  after  "insight.' 
iiL  §  60,  line  18,  "and"  after  "fortune"  was  strack  out  by  him. 

The  further  corrections  now  made  (in  addition  to  minor  matters  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc.)  are  as  follow: — 

Vohme  i~§  42,  line  12,  "Monro"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Munro." 
S  48,  line  6,  "a  helpful  biw"  was  a  misprint  for  "and  helpfbl  law" 
(correctly  printed  in  Port). 

%  60,  line  2,  "Tweddale"  for  '^Tweedale." 

g  71.  note,  line  4,  "Elisabeth"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Elspeth"  (as 
noted  in  Vol.  XXVHI.  p.  634). 

§  79,  line  6,  "£."  Andrews  for  "D.";  line  8,  see  p.  72  n. 

§  90,  line  16,  "impressions"  (as  in  the  MS.)  is  a  correction  for  ^im- 
pression." 

§  136,  line  6,  "Balsthal"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Balstal";  and  in 
line  32,  "preface"  for  "epilogue." 

§  143»  line  13,  "Adam^'  is  a  correction  for  "Adams." 

Voktme  ii.— §  9,  line  11,  "bitter"  is  a  correction  (as  in  the  M&)  for 

a  misprint  "better." 

§§  14,  16,  "Griffith"  is  a  correction  for  "Griffiths." 
I  17,  line  16,  "Clark"  is  a  correction  for  "Clarke." 
I  ^  in  line   14  of  the   first   diary-extract,  "motion  •   .   .  figure" 

has  hitherto  been  misprinted  (to  the  destruction  of  the  sense)  for  "  notion 


67,  see  p.  296  n. 

136,  line  3,  "courses"  (as  in  the  MS.)  for  "course." 
163,  p.  394,  Hne  4,  "1867"  is  a  correction  for  "1867." 
180,  line  2,  "elements"  (as  in  the  MS.)  for  "element" 
_  204,  fifth  line  from  end,  "  brother's  brother-in-law"  is  a  correction  fior 

"brother-in-law" :  see  p.  434  n. 

g  233,  the  lines  following  the  quotation  from  Quy  Mannering.   These  were 

altered  in  the  text  from  the  MS.  and  not  very  clearly  patched  together. 

Hitherto  they  have  read:  "That  was  twenty  years  before,  for  Bertram's 

nurse;   (compare   Waverley's  and   Morton's;)  Dr.  Brown's  .   .  ."      The 

present  reading  mends  the  sense  and  the  construction* 

Vohane  itt.~§  8,  line  26,  "Henry  II."  is  a  correction  for  "Henry  I." 
§  26,  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation,  "browsing  camels'  belle     was 
misprinted  "drowsy  camel-bells"  in  ed.  1. 
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§  33,  line  2,   '^Modern  Pamten"  is  here  mibetitated  for  ''Modern 

Pkintar.** 

I  46,  line  2,  ''Cooronnes"  ii  a  correetion  for  ''Rois." 

f  81,  note  *,  the  reforenoes  hare  been  altered.     In  the  large  edition, 

the7  were  correctly  given  as  ''  vol.  L  pp.  94,  05 " ;  in  the  tmall  edition, 

thej  were  repeated,  instead  of  be^  altered  to  ''pp.  80^  81." 
§  73,  line  19,  "Jamet"  is  a  correction  for  "Charlea." 
§  75,  foorth  line  from  the  end,  "I  am"  is  a  correction  for  "and." 
DUeUa,  |  15,  "M.  le  Comte  de  Came"  is  a  correetion  for  "M.  La 

Comte,  De  Came." 

I  25,  line  1,  "  W.  B.  Cooke"  is  here  a  correction  for  "  W.  K  Cooke." 
§  34,  in  the  third  line  of  the  letter,  ^  James"  is  a  correction  for  **  W." 

"PRiBTERlTA"  AND  "PORS  CLAVIGERA" 

Lastly,  it  remaiift  to  give  a  collation  of  the  passages  of  Prttieriia  which 
originally  Mpeared  in  FSrt  Clavigera^-' 
§§  1-5- Letter  10,  §§  2-6. 

§  1,  line  6,  Arv  has  "my  only  reading"  instead  of  "con- 
stant reading" ;  line  7,  "on  Sundays  this  eifect"  for  "on  Sunday 
their  efieet^ 

§  2,  FoTM  has  an  additional  passage  after  ''every  day  of  the 
wecSc";  line  4,  "but  my  mother"  for  "and  my 'mother";  last 
lines,  Fun  orii^nally^  had  "of  trying  to  write,"  which,  however, 
Raskin  altered  in  his  copy  to  ''to  write " ;  in  PrmterUa^  he  re- 
stored the  original  words. 

L3,  line  1,  "chosen"  is  not  in  /br#;  line  21.  Fm  has  "to 
m"  for  "to  govem  less";  at  the  end  of  §  3,  Fan  adds 
"...  distant  one,  and  my  chOdiah  eyes  whoUy  nnaoqnainled 
with  the  splendour  of  courts." 

§  4,  line  6,  "swiA^dying"  was  added  in  PrmUriia. 
%  6=Ar9,  Letter  10,  %  7  (much  curtaUed):  see  Vol.  XXVH  p.  17a 
§  7=/br9,  Letter  10,  §  8. 

line  17,  Fm  has  "grew  older"  for  "grew  wiser,"  and  "red 
pippins"  for  "sweet  pippins."    The  note  at  the  end  of  §  7  was 
added  in  PraterUa. 
§§  8  (from  "My  maternal  grandmother  was  the  landlady  .  .  .")-12« 
Fifn,  Letter  46,  §§  2-6. 

I  8,  Ime  20,  "(twig)"  was  added  in  PntterUm. 
S  9,  line  8,  Art  has  "sewer"  for  "needlewoman." 
S§  13-18-/br#,  Letter  51,  §§  2-7. 

§  13,  line  1,  Fan  has  "  Until  I  was  more  than  four  years  old, 
we  lived  in  .  .  ." 

§  16,  line  6,  JFbrt  has  "as  it  seemed  to  me"  for  "to  my 
thinking." 

P  18,  line  10,  Fm,  "the  other  day"  after  "written,"  instead 
of  ''written  aftor  an  interval  of  fifty  years." 
19-23 -JFbrt,  Letter  52,  8S  1-5. 
24^30  B^brt,  Letter  56,  §§  3-9. 
§  3I»jnirr,  Utter  28,  §  15. 

Line  3,  JFbrt  has  "fifb^-four"  for  "past  fifty";  line  7,  Fm 
has  "  was  a  *  menial,'  my  mther's  nurse,  and  mine " ;  the  footnote 
was  added  in  PrwierUa, 
§§  32-34 -jRirr,  Letter  56,  §§  10-12. 

The    first  fow  lines  were  added  in  PrttUrita,  §  10  in  Fot$ 
beginning  "  Posting,  in  those  days  .  . 
§  35  was  new  in  PretUma. 
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§S  96-45-i/biv,  Letter  64,  §§  3-11. 

For$^    §    3   begins,   however,    differently   (see   VoL    XXVIll. 

L343),  and  has  *' when  I  was  aboat  five  yens  old" ;  line  12,  Fan 
\  ••seven"  for  •*four." 

§  37,  line  1,  Fan  has  ''was  the  foorth  part  of  a  groap"; 
the  footnote  was  added  in  Prmt^fita, 

§  38,  line  4,  Fwrs  adds  after  ''ridgo,"  ''whkh  oven  within 
the  time  I  remember,  rose  with  no  stinted  beantj  of  wood  and 
lawn  above  the  Dulwich  fields.  The  house  itself .  .  ."  ;  lines  t^l2, 
FoT9  has  ",  ,  .  valley  of  the  lliames,  with  Windsor  in  the 
distance,  on  the  other,  and  the  summer  sunset  over  those.  It 
had  .  .  ." 

§  42,  the  note  at  the  end  was  added  in  PrmlerUa, 

§  43,  for  an  additional  passage  in  JFbrt ,  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  347. 
§  46=JP\w,  Letter  53,  §§  2,  3  (in  part). 

Fort,  however,  begins  diffmntly:  see  Vol.  XXVHL  pp.  317- 
318;  and  the  note  at  line  7  was  added  in  PtteterUa;  page  41, 
lines  1  and  2,  Fort  has  ''the  chapters  above  enumerated  (Letter  42)  ^ 
for  ''the  chapters  thus  gradually  possessed  ttom  the  first  word 
to  the  last " ;  the  last  lines  of  §  46  are  different  in  Fon  (see 
Vol.  XXYin.  p.  319),  Ruskin  removing  from  Prwterita  the  note 
of  controversial  scorn  characteristic  of  For9. 
%  4!I=For9,  Letter  33,  S  13  (in  part). 

line  4,  Fort  has  •'.  .  .  te  learn  all  the  Scoteh  paraphrases 
by  heart,  and  ever  so  many  chapters  of  the  Bible  besides" ;  fine  16, 
ForM  has  "on  reciting  it,  'The  ashes  ^the  urn*" ;  fine  19,  "my 
mother  got  the  accent  laid  u^n  the  ashes,  to  her  mind";  the 
last  lines  are,  again,  different  in  Fotm:  see  YoL  XxVll  p.  617- 
§  48  (down  to  fine  3  of  p.  43)»l?brff,  Letter  42,  S  12. 

line  1,  Fori  has  "  I  opened  my  oldest  Bible  just  now,  to  look," 
etc. :  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  101 ;  line  11,  the  note  was  added  in 
Pr^Bterita;  for  an  additional  passage  in  FiorM^  see  Vol.  XXvill. 
p.  101. 
§§  48  (from  fine  4  of  p.  43)-54»For«,  Letter  54,  §S  13-19. 

§  63,  last  line,  Fotm  has  ••elements"  fbr  ''vortices."    For  an 
additional  passage  in  Fors,  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  352. 
§§  69  (from  line  2)-70  (down  to  line  13)»=i^#,  Letter  63,  §  11. 

Jj  69,  line  15,  Fort  has  "  married,  or  was  married  to— I  never 
d  make  out  exactly  which,  or  why — a  somewhat  •  .  ." ; 
line  17,  "as  aforesaid"  after  "visit  them";  fine  19,  Fort  omite 
"the  house"  and  reads  "their"  fbr  "its." 

§  70,  line  1,  Fors  is  different,  owing  to  particular  allusions 

there  (see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  547) ;  line  3,  JFbrt  has  "I  have  it  not" 

for   "I  have  no  such  habit,"  and  then  some  fines  omitted  in 

PneUfita. 

§70  (fine  14  to  end)«i^#,  Letter  63,  §p  13,  14  (in  part):  see  VoL 

XXvllI.  pp.  548-549,  for  the  variations,  which  are  not  so  much  revisions 

as  fittings  together. 

§§  71-73 «fV>r#,  Letter  65,  §§   17-19   (fai   part):   see   VoL  XXVIII. 
pp.  602-605. 

§  71,  fines  2  and  3,  Fort  has  not  the  words  ^'befbre.  ...  in 
Edinburgh" ;  in  the  footnote,  PrmterUa  omite  a  sentence  (see  iM., 
p.  603). 

§  73,  line  5,  Fort  has  an  additional  passage  refbrring  to  the 
death  of  WiUiam  (see  Und.,  p.  604).] 
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PREFACE 


HAVE  wiitten  these  sketches  of  effwt  and  incident  in 
CHmer  years  for  my  frioMls;  and  for  those  of  the  public 
rho  have  been  pleased  by  my  books. 

I  have  written  them  therefore,  frankly,  garrulously,  and 
t  ease ;  speaking,  of  what  it  gives  me  joy  to  roaembo^,  at 
ny  length  I  like — sometimes  very  carefully  of  what  I  think 
t  may  be  useful  for  others  to  know;  and  passing  in  total 
Uence  things  which  I  have  no  pleasure  in  reviewing,  and 
rhich  the  readar  would  find  no  help  in  the  account  of 
ly  described  life  has  thus  become  more  amusing  than  I 
xpected  to  myself,  as  I  summoned  its  long  past  scenes 
or  present  scrutiny: — its  main  methods  of  study,  and 
principles  of  woric,  I  fed  justified  in  commending  to  other 
tudents;  and  very  certainly  any  habitual  readers  of  my 
ooks  will  understand  them  better,  for  having  knowledge 
s  complete  as  I  can  give  them  of  the  personal  character 
rhich,  without  aideavour  to  conceal,  I  yet  have  never 
aken  pains  to  display,  and  even,  now  and  then,  felt 
3me  freakish  pleasure  in  exposing  to  the  chance  of  mis- 
iterpretation.^ 

I  write  these  few  prefatory  words  on  my  fether's  birth- 
ay,  in  what  was  once  my  nursery  in  his  old  house, — 
9  which  he  brought  my  mother  and  me,  sixty-two  years 
ince,  I  being  then  four  years  old.  What  would  otherwise 
1   the  following  pages  have  been  little  more  than  an  old 

^  [On  this  tabiect.  tee  a  piimge  now  printed  in  the  Appendix ;  below,  p»  dS8 ; 
id  compere  the  Epilogue  to  Slmm  ^f  FtiilM,  Vol  XL  p.  232.] 
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man's  recreation  in  gathering  visionary  flowers  in  fiel 
youth,  has  taken,  as  I  wrote,  the  nobler  aspect  of  a  d 
oflering  at  the  grave  of  parents  who  trained  my  chile 
to  all  the  good  it  could  attain,  and  whose  memory  i 
declining  life  cheerful  in  the  hope  of  being  soon 
with  them. 


Hbrne  Hill,  lOth  Ma^^  1885. 
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CHAPTER   I 
THE    SPRINGS    OP    WANDEL 

{The  reader  muH  be  mdmsed  ikat  ikejint  two  ehapiert  are  rq^rmted,  wHk  tUgkl 
revision,  from  "  Fore  CUwigerm,"  hmmg  been  written  there  cM^  for  tie 
poGtical  lesMons,  which  appear  now  introduced  eomewhai  viokntfy^) 

1.  I  AM,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  old  school; — ^Walter  Seott's  sdiool,  that  is  to  say,  and 
Homer^.  I  name  these  two  ont  of  the  numberless  greatt 
Tory  writers,  beeaose  they  were  my  own  two  masters.  I 
had  Walter  Scott's  novds,  and  the  Iliad  (Pope's  translation). 
For  constant  reading  when  I  was  a  child,  on  week-days: 
on  Sunday,  their  effect  was  tempered  by  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  my  mother  havii^  it  deeply  in 
ber  heart  to  make  an  evangelical  deigyman  of  me.  For- 
tunately, I  had  an  amit  more  evangdical  than  my  mother; 
uid  my  amit  gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner, 
which — ^as  I  much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  PUgrinCs  Progress;  and  the  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  1  got  all  the  noble  imaginative  teaching 
[yf  Defoe  and  Bunyan,  and  yet — am  not  an  evangelical 
clergyman. 

2.  I  had,  however,  still  better  teaching  than  theirs,  and 
that  compulsorily,  and  every  day  of  the  week. 

Walter  Scott  and  Pope's   Homer  were  reading  of  my 

^  [This  chapter  is  a  collection  of  slightly  revised  passms  from  Am  Ckuigera. 
Lvtten  10  (1671),  46  (lt74X  51,  «S,  M  aS76),  mai  28  (lt7i).  For  pniicukn^  and 
note  of  the  ivrisloD,  see  the  Bibliegrspldeal  NoU;  above,  pu  zd.] 
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own  election,  and  my  mother  forced  me,  by  steady  daily 
toil,  to  leam  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart ;  as  weU 
as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  hard  names 
and  all,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocaljrpse,  about  once  a 
year:  and  to  that  discipline — patient,  accurate,  and  reso- 
lute— I  owe,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book,  which  I 
find  occasionally  serviceable,  but  much  of  my  general  power 
of  taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  litera* 
ture.  From  Walter  Scott's  novels  I  might  easily,  as  I 
grew  older,  have  fallen  to  other  people's  novels;  and  Pope 
might,  perhaps,  have  led  me  to  take  Johnson's  English,  or 
Gibbon's,  as  types  of  language ;  but,  once  knowing  the  82nd 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  1st  Corin- 
thians, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  most  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, every  syllable  by  heart,  and  having  always  a  way  of 
thinking  with  myself  what  words  meant,  it  was  not  possibk  ^ 
for  me,  even  in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,  to  write  »• 
tirely  superficial  or  formal  English ;  ^  and  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  write  like  Hooker'  and  George  Herbert  was  the 
most  innocent  I  could  have  fallen  into. 

8.  From  my  own  chosen  masters,  then,  Scott  and  Homer, 
I  learned  the  Torjrism  which  my  best  after-thought  has 
only  served  to  confiim. 

That  is  to  say,  a  most  sincere  love  of  kings,'  and  dis- 
like of  everybody  who  attempted  to  disobey  tiiem.  Only, 
both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas  about 
kings,  which  I  find  for  the  present  much  obsolete ;  for,  I  pe^ 
ceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  ISad  and  the  authof 
of  Waverley  made  their  kings,  or  king*loving  persons,  do 
harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or  Idomenem 
always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's  one,  and  Bed- 
gauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of  the  Solway  fishe^ 
men ;  ^  and — which  was  particularly  a  subject  of  admiratioD  | 


t 


Compare  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  449.] 

[Compare  Vol.  IV.  pp.  334,  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  32.] 
'  [Compare  below,  §  Vj 


See,  for  Diomed  (son  of  Tydeus),  tach  paasagea  in  Pope's  HM  ae  z.  MO;  i 
for  Idomenens,  xiii.  467  9tq. ;  and  for  Redganntlet,  Letter  4  of  Seotkfa  novel] 
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o  me — I  observed  that  they  not  only  did  more,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  doings  got  less,  tiian  other  people — 
lay,  that  the  best  of  them  were  even  ready  to  govern  for 
lothingi  and  let  their  followers  divide  any  quantity  of 
poil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  idea 
f  a  kii^  has  become  exactly  the  contrary  of  this,  and 
hat  it  has  been  supposed  the  duty  of  superior  persons 
:eneraUy  to  govern  less,  and  get  more,  than  anybody  else.^ 
\o  that  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  that  in  those  early 
lays  my  contemplation  of  existent  kingship  was  a  very 
iistant  one. 

4.  The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutton  on  Sundays  was 
ay  father's  sister:'  she  lived  at  Bridge-end,  in  the  town 
)i  Perth,  and  had  a  garden  fiill  of  gooseberry-bushes, 
loping  down  to  the  Tay,  with  a  door  opening  to  the 
irater,  which  ran  past  i^  clear-brown  over  the  pebbles 
hree  or  four  feet  deep;  swift-eddying, — an  infinite  thing 
or  a  child  to  look  down  into. 

5.  My  father  b^fan  business  as  a  wine-merchant,  with 
lo  capital,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  debts  bequeathed 
dm  by  my  grandfather.'  He  accepted  the  bequest,  and 
laid  them  all  before  he  began  to  lay  by  anything  for 
dmself, — ^for  which  his  best  friends  called  him  a  fool,  and 
,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom,  which 

knew  in  such  matters  to  be  at  least  equal  to  mine, 
lave  written  on  the  granite  slab  over  his  grave  that  he 
wss  "an  entirely  honest  merchant.***  As  days  went  on  he 
iras  able  to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
iquare.  No.  54,'  (the  windows  of  it,  fortunately  for  me, 
ommanded  a  view  of  a  marvellous  iron  post,  out  of  which 

>  rCompare  Fan  Oavtgera,  Letter  22  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  384),  where  Ruikin  refers 
»  thM  penaffe  (whieh  appeared  oriciDally  in  JFWf,  Letter  10,  §  4)/l 

*  [Jeasie  Ruakin,  who  married  Peter  Richardaon,  of  Perth.  The  aiatera  both 
f  Rnakin's  £Uher  and  of  hia  mother  married  Richardaona,  no  relatione  to  each 
ther :  aee  iL  §  179).  For  further  notice  of  Jeaaie  of  Perth^  see  below,  ch^M.  iii 
nd  iv. ;  pp.  62,  66,  70.] 

*  [For  thia  John  Thomaa  Roakin,  of  Edinburgh  (1761-1817  ?X  m«  the  Intro- 
luction.  above,  p.  lix.] 

«  mie  inaeription  la  printed  in  Vol  XVIL  p.  lxzrii.l 

*  [The  houae  now  bean  a  tablet  reoordinf  RoakiD's  birth  there.] 
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the  water-carts  were  filled  through  beautiful  little  trap- 
doors, fay  pipes  like  boa-constrictors ;  and  I  was  never  weary 
of  contemplating  that  mystery,  and  the  ddickms  diipping 
consequent) ;  ^  and  as  years  went  on,  and  I  oame  to  be  four 
or  five  years  old,  he  could  command  a  postchaise  and  pair 
for  two  months  in  the  summer,  by  hdp  of  which,  with 
my  mother  and  me,  he  went  the  round  of  his  country 
customer  (who  liked  to  see  the  principal  of  the  hooae  hb 
own  traveUer);  so  that,  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  through 
the  panoramic  opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a  post- 
chaise,  made  more  panoramic  still  to  me  because  my  seat 
was  a  little  bracket  in  front,  (for  we  used  to  hire  the 
chaise  regularly  for  the  two  months  out  of  Long  Acre, 
and  so  could  have  it  bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked,) 
I  saw  aU  the  high-roads,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of 
England  and  Wales;  and  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland, 
as  for  as  Perth,  where  every  other  year  we  spent  the 
whole  summer:  and  I  used  to  read  the  Abbot  at  Kinross, 
and  the  Monastery  in  Glen  Farg,  which  I  ccmfused  with 
'<61endearg,"  and  thought  that  the  White  Lady  had  as 
certainly  Uved  by  the  streamlet  in  that  gkn  of  the  Ochils, 
as  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven.* 

6.  To    my   farther  great    benefit,   as   I   grew   older,  I 
thus  saw  neariy  all  the  noblemen's  houses  in  Eng^bnd;  in  | 
reverent  and  healthy  delight  of  uncovetous   admiration,—  I 
perceiving,  as  soon  as  I  could  perceive  any  political  truth  ' 
at   all,  that  it  was  probably   much  happier  to  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at, 
than  to  live  in   Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to  be 
astonished  at;'  but  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  make 
Brunswick  Square  in  the  least  more   pleasantly   habitable, 
to  pull  Warwick  Castle  down.     And  at  this  day,  though 

*  [Some  farther  reminiwenceg  of  the  ^'ooeupntioin  of  an  excitmr  dkmmft&t  in 
Hnuter  Street**  are  ffiven  in  a  passage  of  Ibrt,  not  embodied  in  IVwiirita:  Me 
Letter  63,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  316-317).] 

*  [For  another  notice  of  theae  journeys,  and  the  impressions  left  hr  th/Bm^  see 
"Mending  the  Sieve,"  §  1  (Vol.  XXXIU.  op.  227-228).] 

'  [For  a  reference  to  tins  passage,  see  Raskin's  letter  on  Wanridt  Cbstle  in 
Arrow  qf  the  Chaee:  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  606.] 
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John    James    Huskin 

from    tb«   porli  «if    by    Sir    ll#ary     tl«»burii     RA 
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I  have  kind  invitations  enough  to  visit  America,  I  could 
not,  even  for  a  couple  of  months,  live  in  a  country  so 
miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles. 

7.  Nevertheless,  having  formed  my  notion  of  kinghood 
chiefly  from  the  FitzJames  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  and 
of  noblesse  from  the  Douglas  there,  and  the  Douglas  in 
Marmion,  a  painful  wonder  soon  arose  in  my  child-mind, 
why  the  castles  should  now  be  always  empty.  Tantallon 
was  there;  but  no  Archibald  of  Angus :— Stirling,  but 
no  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  The  galleries  and  gardens  of 
England  were  beautiful  to  see — but  his  Lordship  and  her 
Ladyship  were  always  in  town,  said  the  housekeepers  and 
gardeners.  Deep  yearning  took  hold  of  me  for  a  kind  of 
"Restoration,"  which  I  began  slowly  to  feel  that  Charles 
the  Second  had  not  altogether  effected,  though  I  always 
wore  a  gilded  oak-apple  very  piously  in  my  button-hole 
on  the  29th  of  May.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Charles 
the  Second's  Restoration  had  been,  as  compared  with  the 
Restoration  I  wanted,  much  as  that  gilded  oak-apple  to  a 
real  apple.  And  as  I  grew  wiser,  the  desire  for  sweet 
pippins  instead  of  bitter  ones,  and  Living  Elings  instead  of 
dead  ones,  appeared  to  me  rational  as  well  as  romantic; 
and  gradually  it  has  become  the  main  purpose  of  my  life 
to  grow  pippins,  and  its  chief  hope,  to  see  Kings.* 

8.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  these  prejudices  to 
any  royalty  of  descent:  of  my  father's  ancestors  I  know 
nothing,^  nor  of  my  mother  s  more  than  that  my  maternal 
grandmother  was  the  landlady  of  the  Old  Kong's  Head  in 
Market  Street,  Croydon ;  and  I  wish  she  were  alive  again,  and 
I  could  paint  her  Simone  Memmi's  King's  Head,'  for  a  sign. 

*  The  St  George's  Company  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural instead  of  town  life :  and  mj  only  hope  of  prosperity  for  EngUnd, 
or  any  other  country,  in  whatever  life  they  lead,  is  in  their  discovering 
And  obeying  men  capable  of  Kinghood. 

^  [For  further  particulars,  traced  after  this  passage  appeared,  see  the  Introdue- 
tioD,  pp.  lviii.-lzl ;  and  below,  pp.  601-004.] 

*  rfhe  head  of  the  Emperor  in  the  fresco  in  the  « Spanish  Chapel/'  at  S.  Maria 
>foveUa,  Florence :  see  Rusldn's  drawing  in  Vol.  XXIIL  (p.  458),  and  compare  Fon, 
letter  46  (VoL  XXVlll.  pp.  160,  l7O)0 
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My  maternal  giandfiither  was^  as  I  have  said*^  a  si 
who  used  to  embark,  like  Robinson  Crusoe»  at  Yarmc 
and    come   back   at   rare   intervals,    making   himself 
delightful  at  home.    I  have  an  idea  he  had  somethin, 
do  with  the  herring  business,  but  am  not  clear  on 
point;  my  mother  never  being  much  communicative 
ceming  it.    He  spoiled  her,  and  her  (younger)  sister, 
all  his  heart,  when  he  was  at  home;  imless  there  app< 
any  tendency  to  equivocation,  or  imaginative  statem 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  which  were  alwajrs  unfor 
able.    My  mother  being  once  perceived  by  him  to 
distinctly  told  him  a  lie,  he  sent  the  servant  out  fortl 
to  buy  an  entire  bundle  of  new  broom  twigs  to  whij 
with.    ''They  did  not  hurt  me  so  much  as  one'*   ( 
''would  have  done,"  said  my  mother,  "but  I  thaiq 
good  deal  of  it" 

9.  My  maternal  grandfather  was  killed  at  two-and-t 
by  trying  to  ride,  instead  of  walk,  into  Croydon ;  he  g 
leg  crushed  by  his  horse  against  a  wall;  and  died  c 
hurt's  mortifying.  My  mother  was  then  seven  or 
years  old,  and,  with  her  sister,  was  sent  to  quite  a  £& 
able  (for  Croydon)  day-school,  Mrs.  Rice's :  where  my  n 
was  taught  evangelical  principles,  and  became  the  p 
girl  and  best  needlewoman  in  the  school;  and  whei 
aunt  absolutely  refused  evangelical  principles,  and  b 
the  plague  and  pet  of  it. 

10.  My  mother,  being  a  girl  of  great  power,  with 
little  pride,  grew  more  and  more  exemplary  in  her  ei 
conscientious  career,  much  laughed  at,  though  much  Ix 
by  her  sister;  who  had  more  wit,  less  pride,  and  n 
science.  At  last  my  mother,  formed  into  a  consul 
housewife,  was  sent  for  to  Scotland  to  take  care 
paternal  grandfather's   house;*  who   was  gradually  i 

^  [This  IB  a  slip.  He  has  not  said  it  before  in  Prmterita;  but  the  p 
reprinted  from  Fors,  Letter  46,  and  there  he  had  said  it  before  in  Lette 
Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  147,  170).] 

'  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Raskin's  father  and  mother  were  first 
his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  his  grandfi&ther's  sister  (see  p.  608).] 
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himself;  and  who  at  last  effectually  rumed,  and  killed, 
himself.  My  father  came  up  to  London;  was  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  house ^  for  nine  years,  without  a  holiday;  then 
b^an  business  on  his  own  account ;  paid  his  father's  debts ; 
and  married  his  exemplary  Croydon  cousin. 

11.  Meantime  my  aunt'  had  remamed  in  Croydon,  and 
married  a  baker.  By  the  time  I  was  four  years  old,  and 
beginning  to  recollect  things, — my  father  rapidly  taking 
higher  commercial  position  in  London, — ^there  was  trace- 
able— ^though  to  me,  as  a  child,  wholly  incomprehensible, 
— just  the  least  possible  shade  of  shyness  on  the  part  of 
Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  towards  Market  Street, 
Croydon.  But  whenever  my  father  was  ill, — and  hard 
work  and  sorrow  had  already  set  their  mark  on  him, — 
we  all  went  down  to  Croydon  to  be  petted  by  my  homely 
aunt;  and  walk  on  Duppas  Hill,  and  on  the  heather  of 
Addington. 

12.  My  aunt  lived  in  the  little  house  still  standing— or 
which  was  so  four  months  ago ' — ^the  fashionablest  in  Market 
Street,  having  actually  two  windows  over  the  shop,  in  the 
second  story;  but  I  never  troubled  myself  about  that 
superior  part  of  the  mansion,  unless  my  father  happened 
to  be  making  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  when  I  would  sit 
reverently  by  and  watch;  my  chosen  domains  being,  at  all 
other  times,  the  shop,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  stones  round 
the  spring  of  crystal  water  at  the  back  door  (long  since 
let  down  into  the  modem  sewer) ;  and  my  chief  companion, 
my  aunt's  dog,  Towzer,  whom  she  had  taken  pity  on  when 
he  was  a  snappish,  starved  vagrant;  and  made  a  brave  and 
affectionate  dog  of:- which  was  the  kind  of  thing  she  did 
for  every  living  creature  that  came  in  her  way,  all  her 
life  long. 

>  rSee  below,  §  26,  p.  27.] 

*  rBridget  Cox  (bis  motber's  tister),  wbo  married  Mr.  Ricbardson  of  Croydon.] 

•  frbet  18.  in  1874,  wben  Ruskin  wrote  tbis  passage  for  Fori  Clavigera ;  snbae- 
qnentiy  demolisbed  (compare  n.  122  n.).  Tbe  kind  of  noute  it  tbown  in  bis  coloored 
sketch,  '^  Looking  to  end  of  Market  Street  from  my  aunt's  door,"  given  as  frontU- 
piece  to  VoL  I.]  . 
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18.  Contented,  by  help  of  these  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  rivers  of  Paradise,  I  lived  until  I  was  more  than  four 
years  old  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  breath- 
ing coimtry  air  by  taking  lodgings  in  small  cottages  (real 
cottages,  not  villas,  so-called)  either  about  Hampstead,  or 
at  Dulwich,  at  "Mrs.  Ridley's,"  the  last  of  a  row  in  a 
lane  which  led  out  into  the  Dulwich  fields  on  one  side, 
and  was  itself  full  of  buttercups  in  spring,  and  blackberries 
in  autumn.  But  my  chief  remaining  impressions  of  those 
days  are  attached  to  Hunter  Street.  My  mother's  general 
principles  of  first  treatment  were,  to  guard  me  with  steady 
watchfulness  from  all  avoidable  pain  or  danger;  and,  for 
the  rest,  to  let  me  amuse  myself  as  I  liked,  provided  I 
was  neither  fretful  nor  troublesome.  But  the  law  was, 
that  I  should  find  my  own  amusement.  No  toys  of  any 
kind  were  at  first  allowed; — and  the  pity  of  my  Croydon 
aunt  for  my  monastic  poverty  in  this  respect  was  bound- 
less. On  one  of  my  birthdays,  thinking  to  overcome  my 
mother's  resolution  by  splendour  of  temptation,  she  bought 
the  most  radiant  Punch  and  Judy  she  could  find  in  all  the 
Soho  bazaar — as  big  as  a  real  Punch  and  Judy,  all  dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  that  would  dance,  tied  to  the  leg 
of  a  chair.  1  must  have  been  greatly  impressed,  for  I 
remember  well  the  look  of  the  two  figures,  as  my  aunt 
herself  exhibited  their  virtues.  My  mother  was  obliged  to 
accept  them;  but  afterwards  quietly  told  me  it  was  not 
right  that  I  should  have  them;  and  I  never  saw  them 
again.^ 

14.  Nor  did  I  painfully  wish,  what  I  was  never  per- 
mitted for  an  instant  to  hope,  or  even  imagine,  the  pos- 
session of  such  things  as  one  saw  in  toy-shops.  I  had  a 
bunch  of  keys  to  play  with,  as  long  as  I  was  capable  only 
of  pleasure  in  what  glittered  and  jingled;  as  I  grew  older, 

^  IJCompare  Cuius  of  Aglaia,  §  90  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  138).  For  a  reference  to 
Raskin's  amusements  as  those  of  ^'  a  poor  little  Cockney  wretch,"  contrasted  with 
the  outdoor  life  of  Scott,  see  Fori,  Letter  67  (Vol.  XXvUL  p.  646).] 
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I  had  a  cart,  and  a  ball;  and  when  I  was  five  or  six  years 
old,  two  boxes  of  well-cut  wooden  bricks.  With  these 
modest,  but,  I  still  think,  entirely  sufficient  possessions,  and 
being  always  summarily  whipped  if  I  cried,  did  not  do  as 
1  was  bid,  or  tumbled  on  the  stairs,  I  soon  attained  serene 
and  secure  methods  of  life  and  motion ;  and  could  pass  my 
days  contentedly  in  tracing  the  squares  and  comparing  the 
colours  of  my  carpet ;— examining  the  knots  in  the  wood 
of  the  floor,  or  coimting  the  bricks  in  the  opposite  houses ; 
with  rapturous  intervals  of  excitement  during  the  filling  of 
the  water-cart,  through  its  leathern  pipe,  from  the  dripping 
iron  post  at  the  pavement  edge;  or  the  still  more  adinir- 
able  proceedings  of  the  turncock,  when  he  turned  and 
turned  tiU  a  fountem  sprang  up  m  the  middle  of  the 
street.  But  the  carpet,  and  what  patterns  I  could  find  in 
bed-covers,  dresses,  or  wall-papers  to  be  examined,  were 
my  chief  resources,  and  my  attention  to  the  particulars  in 
these  was  soon  so  accurate,  that  when  at  three  and  a  half 
I  was  taken  to  have  my  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  North- 
cote,  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  alone  with  him  before 
I  asked  him  why  there  were  holes  in  his  carpet  The 
portrait  in  question^  represents  a  very  pretty  child  with 
yellow  hair,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  like  a  girl,  with  a 
broad  light-blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match;  the  feet 
of  the  child  wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  its  body; 
and  the  shoes  still  more  wholesomely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  feet. 

15.  These  articles  of  my  daily  dress  were  all  sent  to 
the  old  painter  for  perfect  realization;  but  they  appear  in 
the  picture  more  remarkable  than  they  were  in  my  nursery, 
because  I  am  represented  as  running  in  a  field  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood  with  the  trunks  of  its  trees  striped  across  in 
the  manner  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  while  two  rounded 
hills,  as  blue  as  my  shoes,  appear  in  the  distance,  which 
were  put  in  by  the  paintei"  at  my  own  request;  for  I  had 
already  been  once,  if  not  twice,  taken  to  Scotland ;  and  my 

»  [Plate  II.] 
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Scottish  nurse  having  always  sung  to  me  as  we  approached 
the  Tweed  or  Esk, — 

''For  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in  thy  view. 
With  her  barefooted  lassies,  and  mountahis  so  blue/'^ 

the  idea  of  distant  hills  was  connected  in  my  mind  with 
approach  to  the  extreme  felicities  of  life,  in  my  Scottish 
aunt's  garden  of  gooseberry  bushes,  sloping  to  the  Tay. 
But  that,  when  old  Mr.  Northcote  asked  me  (little  thinking, 
I  fancy,  to  get  any  answer  so  explicit)  what  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  distance  of  my  picture,  I  should  have  said 
"blue  hills"  instead  of  "gooseberry  bushes,"  appears  to 
me — ^and  I  think  without  any  morbid  tendency  to  think 
over-much  of  myself — a  fact  sufficiently  curious,  and  not 
without  promise,  in  a  child  of  that  age. 

16.  I  think  it  should  be  related  also  that  having,  as 
aforesaid,  been  steadily  whipped  if  I  was  troublesome,  my 
formed  habit  of  serenity  was  greatly  pleasing  to  the  old 
painter ;  for  I  sat  contentedly  motionless,  counting  the  holes 
in  his  carpet,  or  watching  him  squeeze  his  paint  out  of  its 
bladders, — a  beautiful  operation,  indeed,  to  my  thinking ; — 
but  I  do  not  remember  taking  any  interest  in  Mr.  North- 
cote's  application  of  the  pigments  to  the  canvas;  my  ideas 
of  delightful  art,  in  that  respect,  involving  indispensably 
the  possession  of  a  large  pot,  filled  with  paint  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  of  a  brush  which  would  come  out  of 
it  soppy.  But  my  quietude  was  so  pleasing  to  the  old 
man  that  he  begged  my  father  and  mother  to  let  me  sit 
to  him  for  the  face  of  a  child  which  he  was  painting  in  a 
classical  subject;  where  I  was  accordingly  represented  as 
reclining  on  a  leopard  skin,  and  having  a  thorn  taken  out 
of  my  foot  by  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.* 

17.  In  all  these  particulars,  I  think  the  treatment,  or 

^  [Qaoted  also  in  Fori,  Letter  92 :  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  449.1 

*  [Plate  III.  For  another  reference  to  Northcote,  see  below,  §  240  (p.  214)«  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  makes  Northcote  a  link  in  ''the  chain  of  geniaa,"  tracing  an  ^'apot- 
tolic  succession "  from  Dryden  to  Ruskin.     Pope,  when  a  boy  of  eleven,  penoaded 
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aoddcnUl  csonditiong,  of  my  childhood,  entirely  rig^t»  fbr 
t  child  of  my  temperament:  but  the  mode  of  my  intio- 
dacfciMi  to  literature  appears  to  me  questionable,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  carry  it  out  in  St  George's  schools, 
without  much  modification.  I  absolutely  declined  to  learn 
to  read  by  syllables;  but  would  get  an  entire  sentence  by 
heart  with  great  fiudlity,  and  point  with  accuracy  to  every 
word  in  the  page  as  I  repeated  it  As,  however,  when  fte 
words  were  once  displaced,  I  had  no  more  to  say,  my 
mother  gave  up,  for  the  time,  the  endeavour  to  teach  me 
to  read,  hoping  only  that  I  might  consent,  in  process  of 
years,  to  adopt  the  popular  system  of  syllabic  study.  But 
I  went  on  to  amuse  mysell^  in  my  own  way,  learnt  idiole 
words  at  a  time,  as  I  did  patterns;  and  at  five  years  old 
was  sending  for  my  <' second  volumes**  to  the  drculating 
I   library. 

18.  This  efibrt  to  leam  the  words  in  their  collective 
aspect,  was  assisted  fay  my  real  /uhniration  of  the  look 
of  printed  type,  which  I  b^gan  to  copy  for  my  pleasure,  as 
other  children  draw  dogs  and  horses.  The  foUoiraig  inscrip- 
tion,^ facsmvle^d  from  the  fly-leaf  of  my  Seven  Campions 
of  CAriitendom^  (j^^'^S^  ^™  ^^  independent  views  taken 
m  it  of  the  character  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  relative 
elevation  of  G,)  I  believe  to  be  an  extremely  early  art 
study  of  this  class;  and  as  by  the  will  of  Fors,  the  first 
lines  of  the  note,  written  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
underneath  my  copy  of  it,  in  direction  to  Mr.  Burgess,' 
presented  some  notable  points  of  correspondence  with  it,  I 
thou^t  it  well  he  should  engrave  them  together,  as  they 
stood.^ 

•ome  friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffee-hoiite  which  rhryden  frequented.    Sir  Joehua 
RcjiBolde,  when  a  youth,  had  touched  the  hand  of  Fx»pe  in  a  crowd.     Northcote 
in  1702  touched  the  skirt  of  Sir  Joshua's  coat,  and  livea  to  paint  Ruskin's  portrait. 
{Bonoeffs  Life  qf  Johuan,  edited  hr  6.  B.  Hill,  1887,  toL  i.  p.  377  n.).] 
»  [See  p.  24.] 

*  \¥or  this  book,  see  YoL  XXIV.  p.  246.] 
'  [For    Roskin's    notice   of   his    assistant,    Arthur   Burgess,    see    VoL    XIV. 

pp.  349-366.1 

*  [For  reflections  on  the  character  of  the  handwriting  here  displayed,  see  fort, 
Lstter  61  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  276).] 
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19.  My  mother  had,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  solemnly 
^'devoted  me  to  Grod"  before  I  was  bom;  in  imitation  of 
Hannah.^ 

Very  good  women  are  remarkably  apt  to  make  away 
with  their  children  prematurely,  in  this  manner:  the  real 
meaning  of  the  pious  act  being,  that,  as  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  are  not  (or  at  least  they  hope  not),  to  sit  on 
the  •  right  and  left  of  Christ,  in  His  kingdom,  their  own 

>W5  f)ibie  Vn'S^  u>*  3,  }oo\\  a^vJl  iar  lA*  hers 


sons  may  perhaps,  they  think,  in  time  be  advanced  to 
that  respectable  position  in  eternal  life;  especially  if  they 
ask  Christ  very  humbly  for  it  every  day:  and  they  always 
forget  in  the  most  naive  way  that  the  position  is  not  His 
to  givel^ 

20.  **  Devoting  me  to  God,"  meant,  as  far  as  my  mother 
knew  herself  what  she  meant,  that  she  would  try  to  send 
me  to  college,  and  make  a  clerg3rman  of  me:  and  I  was 
accordingly  bred  for  "the  Church."  My  father,  who— rest 
be  to  his  soul — had  the  exceedingly  bad  habit  of  yielding 
to   my  mother   in  large  things   and   taking   his   own  way 

^  [1  Samuel  i.  11.] 
«  [Matthew  xx.  20-23.] 
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in  little  ones,  allowed  me,  without  saying  a  wwd,  to  be 
thus  withdrawn  horn  the  shory  trade  as  an  unclean  thii^; 
not  without  some  paidmiable  paiticipaticm  in  my  mother's 
ultimate  views  for  me.  For,  many  and  many  a  year  after- 
wards, I  remmber,  while  he  was  speaking  to  <me  of  our 
artist  friends,  who  admired  Ra[rfiael,  and  greatly  r^pretted 
my  oideayours  to  interfere  with  that  popular  taste, — ^while 
my  fitther  and  he  were  condoling  with  each  other  on  my 
having  been  impudent  oioug^  to  think  I  could  tell  the 
puUic  about  Tumar  and  Raphael, — ^instead  of  contentu^g 
myself,  as  I  ought,  with  explaining  the  way  of  thdr  souls* 
salvation  to  them — and  what  an  amiable  clergyman  was 
lost  in  me, — "Yes,"  said  my  fiither,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
— (true  and  toider  tears,  as  ever  father  shed,)  ''he  would 
have  been  a  Bishop/' 

21.  Luckily  for  me,  my  mother,  under  these  distinct 
impressions  of  her  own  duty,  and  with  such  latrait  hopes 
of  my  future  eminence,  took  me  very  early  to  churchy— 
where,  in  spite  of  my  quiet  habits,  and  my  mother's  golden 
vinaigrette,  always  indulged  to  me  there,  and  there  only, 
with  its  lid  unclasped  that  I  might  see  the  wreathed  opai 
pattern  above  the  sponge,  I  found  the  bottom  of  the  pew 
so  extremely  dull  a  place  to  keep  quiet  in,  (my  best  story- 
books being  also  taken  away  from  me  in  the  morning,) 
that,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  before,^  the  horror  of 
Sunday  used  even  to  cast  its  prescient  gloom  as  far  back 
in  the  week  as  Friday — and  all  the  gloiy  of  Monday,  with 
church  seven  days  removed  again,  was  no  equivalent  for  it. 

22.  Notwithstanding,  I  arrived  at  some  abstract  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howell's  sermons;'  and  occa- 
sionally, in  imitation  of  him,  preached  a  sermon  at  home 
over  the  red  sofa  cushions ; — ^this  performance  being  always 
called  for  by  my  mother's  dearest  friends,  as  the  great 
accomplishment    of   my    childhood.     The    sermon    was,    I 

[  [I^  Omjifera,  Letter  24,  §  7  (VoL  XXVll.  p.  421).1 

ot 


cborch  or  chapel  was,  no  doubt,  near  to  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square^ 
but  tbii  has  not  been  ascertained.] 
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believe,  some  eleven  words  long;  very  exemplary,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  that  respect — and  I  still  think  must  have  been 
the  purest  gospel,  for  I  know  it  began  with,  <<  People,  be 
good.** 

28.  We  seldom  had  company,  even  on  week  days;  and 
I  was  never  allowed  to  come  down  to  dessert,  until  much 
later  in  life — when  I  was  able  to  crack  nuts  neatly.  I 
was  then  permitted  to  come  down  to  crack  other  people's 
nuts  for  them — (I  hope  they  liked  the  ministration) — ^but 
never  to  have  any  myself;  nor  anything  else  of  dainty 
kind,  either  then  or  at  other  times.  Once  at  Hunter 
Street,  I  recollect  my  mother  giving  me  three  raisins,  in 
the  forenoon,  out  of  the  store  cabinet;  and  I  remember 
perfectly  the  first  time  I  tasted  custard,  in  our  lodgings 
in  Norfolk  Street — where  we  had  gone  while  the  house 
was  being  painted,  or  cleaned,  or  something.  My  fiftther 
was  dining  in  the  front  room,  and  did  not  finish  his 
custard;  and  my  mother  brought  me  the  bottom  of  it 
into  the  back  room. 

24.  But  for  the  reader's  better  understanding  of  such 
further  progress  of  my  poor  little  life  as  I  may  trespass 
on  his  patience  in  describing,  it  is  now  needful  that  I  give 
some  account  of  my  father's  mercantile  position  in  Liondon. 

The  firm  of  which  he  was  head  partner  may  be  yet 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  city  houses,  as  carrying 
on  their  business  in  a  small  counting-house  on  the  first 
fioor  of  narrow  premises,  in  as  narrow  a  thoroughfiure  of 
East  London, — Billiter  Street,  the  principal  traverse  fix>m 
Leadenhall  Street  into  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  names  of  the  three  partners  were  given  in  full  on 
their  brass  plate  under  the  counting-house  bell, — Ruskin, 
Telford,  and  Domecq. 

25.  Mr.  Domecq's  name  should  have  been  the  first,  by 
rights,  for  my  father  and  Mr.  Telford  were  only  his  agents. 
He  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  estate  which  was  the 
main  capital  of  the  firm, — ^the  vineyard  of  Machamudo, 
the  most  precious  hillside,  for  growth  of  white  wine,  in  the 
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Spanish  peninsula.  The  quality  of  the  Machamudo  vintage 
essentially  fixed  the  standard  of  Xeres  ^^sack,"  <Mr  ^^diy** 
— seoco— sherris,  or  sheny,  firom  the  days  of  Henry  tiie 
Fifth^  to  our  own; — ^the  unalterable  and  unrivaUed  chalk- 
marl  of  it  putting  a  strength  into  the  grape  which  age 
can  only  enrich  and  darken, — ^never  impair. 

2&  Mr.  Peter  Domecq  was,  I  bdieve,  Spanish  bcmi; 
and  partly  French,  partly  English  bred;  a  man  of  strictest 
hcmour,  and  kindly  disposition;  how  descended,  I  do  not 
know ;  how  he  became  possessor  of  his  vineyard,  I  do  not 
know;  what  position  he  held,  when  young,  in  the  firm  of 
Gwdon,  Muiphy,  and  Company,  I  do  not  know;  but  in 
their  house  he  watched  their  head  clerk,  my  father,  during 
his  nine  jeais  of  duty,  and  when  the  house  broke  up,  asked 
him  to  be  his  own  agent  in  England.  My  father  saw  that 
he  could  fully  trust  Mr.  Domecq's  honour,  and  feeling; — 
but  not  so  fiiUy  either  his  sense,  or  his  industry;  and 
insisted,  though  taking  only  his  agent's  commission,  on 
being  both  nominally,  and  practically,  the  head-partner  of 
the  firm. 

27.  Mr.  Domecq  lived  chiefly  in  Paris;  rarely  visiting 
his  Spanish  estate,  but  having  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
proper  processes  of  its  cultivation,  and  authority  over  its 
labourers  almost  like  a  chiefs  over  his  dan.  He  kept  the 
wines  at  the  highest  possible  standard;  and  allowei  my 
fied^her  to  manage  all  matters  concerning  their  sale,  as  he 
thought  best.  The  second  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Telford, 
brought  into  the  business  what  capital  was  necessary  for 
its  London  branch.  The  premises  in  Billiter  Street  be- 
longed to  him;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  country  house  at 
Widmore,  near  Bromley;  a  quite  fEur-away  Kentish  village 
in  those  days. 

He  was  a  perfect  type  of  an  English  country  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune ;  unmarried,  living  with  three  unmarried 
sisters, — ^who,  in  the  refinement  of  their  highly  educated, 

1  [See  Fblstaff  on  tbe  virtae  of  '' therrit-tack " :  »  Hetwy  IT.,  Aet  ir.  te.  a] 
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unpretending,  benevolent,  and  felicitous  lives,  remain  in 
my  memory  more  like  the  figures  in  a  beautiful  story  than 
realities.  Neither  in  story,  nor  in  reality,  have  I  ever  again 
heard  of,  or  seen,  anything  like  Mr.  Henry  Telford; — so 
gentle,  so  humble,  so  affectionate,  so  clear  in  common 
sense,  so  fond  of  horses, — and  so  entirely  incapable  of 
doing,  thinking,  or  saying,  an3rthing  that  had  the  slightest 
taint  in  it  of  the  racecourse  or  the  stable. 

28.  Yet  I  believe  he  never  missed  any  great  race ;  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  horseback ;  and  hunted  during 
the  whole  Leicestershire  season;  but  never  made  a  bet, 
never  had  a  serious  fall,  and  never  hurt  a  horse.  Between 
him  and  my  father  there  was  absolute  confidence,  and  the 
utmost  firiendship  that  could  exist  without  community  of 
pursuit  My  father  was  greatly  proud  of  Mr.  Telford's 
standing  among  the  country  gentlemen;  and  Mr.  Telford 
was  affectionately  respectful  to  my  father's  steady  industry 
and  infallible  commercial  instinct  Mr.  Telford's  actual  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  was  limited  to  attendance  in 
the  counting-house  during  two  months  at  Midsummer,  when 
my  father  took  his  holiday,  and  sometimes  for  a  month 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  he  travelled  for  orders. 
At  these  times  Mr.  Telford  rode  into  Liondon  daily  from 
Widmore,  signed  what  letters  and  bills  needed  signature, 
read  the  papers,  and  rode  home  again;  any  matters  need- 
ing deliberation  were  referred  to  my  father,  or  awaited  his 
return.  All  the  family  at  Widmore  would  have  been 
limitlessly  kind  to  my  mother  and  me,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  any  opportunity;  but  my  mother  always  felt,  in 
cultivated  society, — and  was  too  proud  to  feel  with  patience, 
— the  defects  of  her  own  early  education;  and  therefore 
(which  was  the  true  and  fatal  sign  of  such  defect)  never 
familiarly  visited  any  one  whom  she  did  not  feel  to  be,  in 
some  sort,  her  inferior. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Telford  had  a  singularly  important 
influence  in  my  education.  By,  I  believe,  his  sisters'  advice, 
he  gave  me,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  the  illustrated 
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edition  of  Rogers's  /tofy.^  This  book  was  the  first  means  I 
had  of  looking  carefully  at  Turner's  work :  and  I  might, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  attribute  to  the 
gift  the  entire  direction  of  my  life's  energies.  But  it  is  the 
great  error  of  thoughtless  biographers  to  attribute  to  the 
accident  which  introduces  some  new  phase  of  character,  aU 
the  circumstances  of  character  which  gave  the  accident  im- 
portance. The  essential  point  to  be  noted,  and  accounted 
for,  was  that  I  could  understand  Turner's  work,  when  I  saw 
it ; — not  by  what  chance,  or  in  what  year,  it  was  first  seen. 
Poor  Mr.  Telford,  nevertheless,  was  always  held  by  papa 
and  mamma  primarily  responsible  for  my  Turner  insanities. 

29.  In  a  more  direct,  though  less  intended  way,  his 
help  to  me  was  important.  For,  before  my  father  thought 
it  right  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  above-mentioned  Mid- 
sunmier  holiday,  Mr.  Telford  always  lent  us  his  own  travel- 
ling chariot. 

Now  the  old  English  chariot  is  the  most  luxurious  of 
travelling  carriages,  for  two  persons,  or  even  for  two  persons 
and  so  much  of  third  personage  as  I  possessed  at  three 
years  old.  The  one  in  question  was  hung  high,  so  that  we 
could  see  well  over  stone  dykes  and  average  hedges  out 
of  it;  such  elevation  being  attained  by  the  old-fashioned 
folding  steps,  with  a  lovely  padded  cushion  fitting  into  the 
recess  of  the  door, — steps  which  it  was  one  of  my  chief 
travelling  delights  to  see  the  hostlers  fold  up  and  down; 
though  my  delight  was  painfully  alloyed  by  envious  ambition 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it  myself: — but  I  never  was, — ^lest  I 
should  pinch  my  fingers. 

80.  The  *•  dickey,"— (to  think  that  I  should  never  till 
this  moment  have  asked  myself  the  derivation  of  that  word, 
and  now  be  unable  to  get   at   itl)" — being,  typically,  that 

^  [See  farther,  on  this  gift,  below,  p.  79.  The  book  (1830)  is  preeenred  et 
Brmntwood.  It  bears  the  inscription,  '' J.  Ruskin,  Janr.,  from  his  esteemed  friend 
Henry  Telford,  Esq.";  and  then  (in  Raskin's  hand),  ''My  Father's  writing— dateless, 
onoaaally  with  him  (Brantwood,  April  1887)."  A  oopy  of  Rogers's  Foem$  (1834) 
is  inscribed^  "To  John  Raskin^  Esq.,  with  the  sincere  regard  of  the  author/'] 

*  [For  the  derivation,  see  DileUa,  §  22 ;  below,  p.  6SQ 
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commanding  seat  in  her  Majesty's  mail,  occupied  by  the 
Guard;  and  classical,  even  in  modem  literature,  as  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  arrangements  with  Sam,^ — ^was 
thrown  far  back  in  Mr.  Telford's  chariot,  so  as  to  give 
perfectly  comfortable  room  for  the  1^^  (if  one  chose  to 
travel  outside  on  fine  days),  and  to  afford  bcaieath  it  spacious 
area  to  the  boot,  a  storehouse  of  rearward  miscellaneous 
luggage.  Over  which — ^with  all  the  rest  of  forward  and 
superficial  luggage — my  nurse  Anne  presided,  both  as  guard 
and  packer;  unrivalled,  she,  in  the  flatness  and  precision  of 
her  in-laying  of  dresses,  as  in  turning  of  pancakes ;  *  the  fine 
precision,  observe,  meaning  also  the  easy  wit  and  invention 
of  her  art;  for,  no  more  in  packing  a  trunk  than  com- 
manding a  campaign,  is  precision  possible  without  foresight 
81.  Among  the  people  whom  one  must  miss  out  of 
one's  life,  dead,  or  worse  than  dead,  by  the  time  one 
is  past  fifty,  I  can  only  say  for  my  own  part,  that  the 
one  I  practically  and  txuly  miss  most  next  to  father  and 
mother,  (and  putting  losses  of  imaginary  good  out  of  the 
question,)  is  this  Amie,  my  father's  nurse,  and  mine.  She 
was  one  of  our  ''many,"*  (our  many  being  always  but 
few,)  and  from  her  girlhood  to  her  old  age,  the  entire 
ability  of  her  life  was  given  to  serving  us.  She  had  a 
natimd  gift  and  speciality  for  doing  disagreeable  things; 
above  all,  the  service  of  a  sick  room;  so  that  she  was 
never  quite  in  her  glory  unless  some  of  us  were  ilL  She 
had  also  some  parallel  speciality  for  saying  disagreeable 
things;  and  might  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  extremely 
darkest  view  of  any  subject,  before  proceeding  to  ameUo- 
rative  action  upon  it.  And  she  had  a  very  creditable  and 
republican  aversion  to  doing  immediately,  or  in  set  terms, 
as  she  was  bid;  so  that  when  my  mother  and  she  got  old 

♦  Formerly  "Mcinic,"  ''attendant  company/'* 

»  [See  PWfciwc*,  ch.  1.] 

*  [See  VoL  XXVULL  p.  317,  where  Raskin  gives  some  reminisoenoes  of  tliese 

delights.]  

^  [See  the  note  on  Ruskin's  title  JDooe't  Mwni$,  VoL  XXV.  p.  xziz.] 
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together,  and  my  mother  became  very  imperative  and  par- 
ticular about  having  her  teacup  set  on  one  side  of  her 
little  round  table,  Anne  would  observantly  and  punctiliously 
put  it  always  on  the  other;  which  caused  my  mother  to 
state  to  me,  every  morning  after  breakfast,  gravely,  that  if 
ever  a  woman  in  this  world  was  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
Anne  was  that  woman.^  But  in  spite  of  these  momentary 
and  petulant  aspirations  to  liberality  and  independence  of 
character,  poor  Anne  remained  very  servile  in  soul  all  her 
days ;  and  was  altogether  occupied,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  seventy-two,  in  doing  other  people's  wills  instead  of  her 
own,  and  seeking  other  people's  good  instead  of  her  own: 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  on  any  occasion  of  her  doing  harm  to 
a  human  being,  except  by  saving  two  hundred  and  some 
odd  pounds  for  her  relations ;  in  consequence  of  which 
flooie  of  them,  after  her  fimeral,  did  not  speak  to  the  rest 
£w  several  months. 

82.  The  dickey  then  aforesaid,  being  indispensable  for 
our  guard  Anne,  was  made  wide  enough  for  two,  that  my 
father  might  go  outside  also  when  the  scenery  and  day 
were  fine.    The  entire  equipage  was  not  a  light  one  of  its 

1  TFor  a  later  rtfiurenet  to  this  paaBaga,  see  ii.  §  233  (below,  p.  466).    In  noting 
ikm  oMth  of  Anna  in  his  diary,  Raskin  gires  tome  characteristic  sayings  of  his 

''31  March  (1871).     Coming  home,  find  poor  Annie  dead.    My  mother's 
^  epitaph  upon  her.  'She  always  persecuted  me.    Bat  one  mast  hope  there 

are  intermediate  kinds  of  places  where  people  get  bettor.' 

''This  morning  (literal),  'I  think,  of  all  the  evil  spirits  I  ever  saw,  she 
has  acted  worst  to  me.     I  blame  myself  entirely.'     (Paase,  I  wondering 
what  was  te  come  next)    M  ought  to  hare  sent  her  away  three  months 
I  alter  she  came.'" 

I      B«t|  as  we  hare  seen,  Mrs.  Raskin  never  sent  away  any  servant  (V^oL  XIX.  p.  mvL). 

I     Far  oHmt  refisrenees  to  Ruskin's  narse,  see  VoL  XXTT.  p.  xriii. ;  Vol.  XXVIIL 

p.  317.    Ledy  Bame-Jones,  who  saw  Anne  at  Denmark  Hill,  thus  describes  her :  *' A 

vUla-haifad,  light-eyed,  spare  little  figure,  harsh  and  unattractive  to  our  southern 

Iseling     She  had  oome  as  a  bare-fbot  child  into  the  service  of  the  &mily,  and  was 

pMskmately  devoted  to  her  master  and  his  son ;  but  between  her  and  her  mistress 

"ope  were  evidently  standned,  for  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Ruskin  address  the  aged 

in  a  tone  each  as  one  might  ose  to  a  tiresome  child,  whilst  Anne  retorted 

ffrowth  of  the  moment    But 
'her,  having  thrust  all  others 

alarm  against  her  old  master's 

rw  and  to  enter  the  locked  room  where  he  lay  seized  with  mortal  illness" 
(JfiMMrWr  ^  Eimurd  Bwm^imei,  voL  L  pp.  300-801).] 


«HiM  lu  A   bvuo  ■iH»i  av  uuo  mii^ai.   use    hO  m  urvBuui« 

with  a  want  of  deference  that  was  certainlv  not  the  ( 
the  bast  hnago  te  keep  of  the  old  nurse  is  that  of 
aade^  being  first  to  mount  the  ladder  reared  in  ala 
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kind;  but,  the  luggage  being  carefully  limited,  went  gaily 
behind  good  horses  on  the  then  perfectly  smooth  mail 
roads;  and  posting,  in  those  days,  being  universal,  so  that 
at  the  leading  inns  in  every  country  town,  the  cry  **  Horses 
out ! "  down  the  yard,  as  one  drove  up,  was  answered, 
often  instantly,  always  within  five  minutes,  by  the  meny 
trot  through  the  archway  of  the  booted  and  bright-jacketed 
rider,  with  his  caparisoned  pair, — ^there  was  no  driver's  seat 
in  front:  and  the  four  lai^ge,  admirably  fitting  and  sliding 
windows,  admitting  no  drop  of  rain  when  they  were  up, 
and  never  sticking  as  they  were  let  down,  formed  one 
large  moving  oriel,  out  of  which  one  saw  the  country 
round,  to  the  full  half  of  the  horizon.  My  own  prospect 
was  more  extended  stiU,  for  my  seat  was  the  little  box 
containing  my  clothes,  strongly  made,  with  a  cushion  on 
one  end  of  it;  set  upright  in  front  (and  well  forward), 
between  my  father  and  mother.  I  was  thus  not  the  least 
in  their  way,  and  my  horizon  of  sight  the  widest  possible. 
When  no  object  of  particular  interest  presented  itself  I 
trotted,  keeping  time  with  the  postboy  on  my  trunk  cushion 
for  a  saddle,  and  whipped  my  father's  l^^s  for  horses;  at 
first  theoretically  only,  with  dexterous  motion  of  wrist; 
but  ultimately  in  a  quite  practical  and  efficient  manner, 
my  father  having  presented  me  with  a  silver-mounted  pos- 
tillion's whip. 

88.  The  Midsummer  holiday,  for  better  enjoyment  of 
which  Mr.  Telford  provided  us  with  these  luxuries^  heggn 
usually  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  or  thereabouts; — my 
fathers  birthday  was  the  tenth;  on  that  day  I  was  always 
allowed  to  gather  the  gooseberries  for  his  filrst  goosebeiry 
pie  of  the  year,  from  the  tree  between  the  buttresses  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  Heme  Hill  garden ;  so  that  we  could 
not  leave  before  that  festa.  The  holiday  itself  consisted 
in  a  tour  for  orders  through  half  the  English  counties; 
and  a  visit  (if  the  counties  lay  northward)  to  my  aunt  in 
Scotland. 

84.  The  mode   of  journeying  was  as   fixed  as  that  of 
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our  home  life.  We  went  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day, 
startiiig  always  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  arrive 
comfortably  to  four  o'clock  dinner.  Generally,  therefore, 
getting  off  at  six  o'clock,  a  stage  or  two  were  done  before 
breakfast,  with  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  first  scent  from 
the  hawthorns;  if  in  the  course  of  the  midday  drive  there 
were  any  gentleman's  house  to  be  seen, — or,  better  still, 
a  lord's — or,  best  of  all,  a  duke's, — ^my  father  baited  the 
horses,  and  took  my  mother  and  me  reverently  through 
the  state  rooms;  always  speaking  a  little  under  our  breath 
to  the  housekeeper,  major-domo,  or  other  authority  in 
charge;  and  gleaning  worshipfuUy  what  fragmentary  illus- 
trations of  the  history  and  domestic  ways  of  the  family 
might  fall  from  their  lips. 

85.  In  analyzing  above,  page  16,  the  effect  on  my  mind 
of  all  this,  I  have  perhaps  a  little  antedated  the  supposed 
resultant  impression  that  it  was  probably  happier  to  live  in 
a  small  house  than  a  large  one.  But  assuredly,  while  I 
never  to  this  day  pass  a  lattice-windowed  cottage  without 
wishing  to  be  its  cottager,  I  never  yet  saw  the  castle 
which  I  envied  to  its  lord;  and  although,  in  the  course  of 
these  many  worshipful  pilgrimages,  I  gathered  curiously 
extensive  knowledge,  both  of  art  and  natural  scenery, 
afterwards  infinitely  useful,  it  is  evident  to  me  in  retrospect 
that  my  own  cluuracter  and  affections  were  little  altered 
by  them;  and  that  the  personal  feeling  and  native  instinct 
of  me  had  been  fastened,  irrevocably,  long  before,  to  things 
modest,  humble,  and  pure  in  peace,  under  the  low  red 
rooft  ci  Croydon,  and  by  the  cress-set  rivulets  in  which 
the  sand  danced  and  minnows  darted  above  the  Springs 
of  Wandd. 


XXXT. 


CHAPTER  II » 

HERNE-HILL  ALMOND  BLOSSOMS 

86.  When  I  was  about  four  years  old  my  father  fimnd 
himself  able  to  buy  the  lease  of  a  house  on  Heme  Hill, 
a  rustic  eminence  four  miles  south  of  the  ^^Staodaid  in 
ComhiU";'  of  which  the  leafy  seclusion  remains,  in  all 
essential  points  of  character,  unchanged  to  this  day:'  cer- 
tain Gothic  splendours,  lately  indulged  in  by  our  wealthier 
neighbours,  being  the  only  serious  innovations;  and  these 
are  so  graciously  concealed  by  the  fine  trees  of  their 
grounds,  that  the  passing  viator  remains  unfl^ppa]]^  by 
them;  and  I  can  still  walk  up  and  down  the  pkoe  of 
road  between  the  Fox  tavern  and  the  Heme  HilL  station, 
imagining  myself  four  years  old. 

87.  Our  house  was  the  northernmost  of  a  group  which 
stand  accurately  on  the  top  or  dome  of  the  hillt  wdbere 
the  ground  is  for  a  small  space  level,  as  the  snows  ave,  (I 
understand,)  on  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc;  presently  fidling, 
however,  in  what  may  be,  in  the  London  clay  formatioD, 

^  [§§  36-54  of  this  chapter  are  a  collection  of  psMges,  al^btlj 


Fw9  Oafyijfera,  Letters  54,  53  (1875),  33  (1873),  and  42  (II     , 
note  of  the  revision,  see  the  Bibliographical  Note ;  above,  pi  xoiiJ 

'  [A  water-standard,  with  four  sprouts  running  at  every  tme  Ibnr  dMatwit 
ways,  built  in  1582  by  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutchman,  the  fint  person  wbe-  cmtmmA 
Thames  water  into  houses  by  pipes  of  lead.  *'The  Standard  stood  near  Hbm  jmmeo 
of  Comhill  with  Leadenhali  Street,  and  distances  were  fbrmerijr  meMond  fton  it, 
as  many  of  our  suburban  milestones  still  remain  to  prove"  (Peter  Ciuiili^ham^ 
Handbook  of  London,  1850,  p.  141).1 

*  [No  longer  so.  Most  of  the  old  houses  are  now  gone,  and  their  gmrdena  hare 
been  made  into  streets  of  small  villas.  Ruskin's  house  (of  which  the  front  U 
shown  on  Plate  IV.  and  the  back  on  Phite  V.)  still  remains  (1906);  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Arthur  Severn  renewed  the  lease  of  it  until  September  19Q7>  when  they  vacated 
it  altogetlier.  The  window  of  Ruskin's  nursery  (and  during  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn's 
tenancy,  his  bedroom),  is  on  the  top  storey  in  Aront ;  the  two  windows  of  his  old 
study  are  the  one  immediately  below,  and  the  one  to  the  left.  The  top  window 
most  to  the  left  on  Plate  V.  is  that  of  a  little  room  from  which  Rnskin  was  fond 
of  looking  at  the  sunsets.] 


IV 


Ruskiifs  Hoti^e  at  Heme  Hi 
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dope;  to  cur  ^aHey  cf 
of  DidwiA)  OB  Ike  tmAz  nd  with  a  softnr 
I  C«U  Harinar-lwe*  oq  tke  mst:  oa  the  sooftlu  no 
hrmHifaliy  itdSsmg  to  the  dakof  tke  Effm.  (db^btiea 
from  l^Bneni^  ^gnifyii^  the  **  UnbridUed "  mcr ; 
f;  I  RgRt  to  9ff^9  hndoed  0rer  for  the  convoMBoe 
of  Mr.  BUBm^  v}wwml,  mkI  otiien):  whSe  on  the  north, 
prolonged  mdeed  with  slight  depreasiop  some  half  mile  oo 
sat,  and  leMtiiug^  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  the  cUvafane 
'Chnnpioa  HiH,"  it  plm^pes  down  at  bst  to  efbeo 
the  plaiDB  of  Prrfcham,  and  the  niml  harfaarim  of 
Goose  Green. 

a§L  The  gnup.  of  iHiich  our  home  was  the  quartw* 
of  two  precisely  similar  partner-couples  of  houses^ 
ami  an  to  matdi;  still  the  two  highest  blocks  of 
hniHiiy  seen  fimn  Norwood  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge; 
so  that  die  house  itsd^  three-storied,  with  ganrats  ahove^ 
in  those  compantively  smc&eless  days,  a  very 
riew  fkmn  its  gairet  windows*  of  the  Xorwood 
fains  on  one  side,  and  the  winter  sunrise  over  them :  and 
of  the  iraUey  of  the  Thames  on  the  other,  with  Windsor 
lrh"irnpiriBy  dear  in  the  distance,  and  Hanow,  con^cuous 
alwajs  in  fine  weather  to  open  vision  i^ainst  the  summer 
soBset*  It  had  front  and  back  gsidcn  in  sufficient  proper- 
tioa  to  its  siae;  the  front,  richly  set  with  old  evetgreen^ 
and  wdl«grafwn   liloc    and   laburnum;   the   bade,    ncveatj 

*  SaU  la  the  Histaiy  of  Crajdoo  to  be  a  name  which  hat  Iobjt  punled 
antiqaaiicty  aad  nearlf  always  found  near  Roman  militanr  statkmt.^ 

>  >  r^Thi  ImiAipi  ineiteit  to  tiavirifiiig  murt  have  W^u  mach  iDct^rased  1^  tfM 

of  CBbMtuamtnt  along  the  roads.    ^Vhere  no  rdigkMu  awns 


s  the  wajfiner,  he  woold  asoally  be  compsUed  to  eoutent  hisMdf 
ef  hmm  walk.    Ths  mias  of  imsrted  Remsa  TiUai  wars  no  deoki 


flftai  amd  by  trsveilars  wbe  sarried  their  own  beddinic  and  proruionf ,  m  is  dene 
>  by  tka  aa^aenteis  ef  the  khm  and  dak  howet  of  tiie  Emt  9wh  alaces  mm 
eimminly  to  haie  borne  the  nsme  ef  cold  BAaaocn.  (Com|H«e  the  Gennan 
aBvto&  ihdtg,  and  the  F^rcnch  muhtrge.  See  Xotes  aaif  Qmenet,  tecoud  terics, 
I  veL  vL  ifb  149^  9k1k)  In  the  neurhboorhoed  of  audent  lines  ef  read  we  ind  ne 
lom  tfam  seventy  nlaoee  bearing  tkis  name,  and  about  a  doien  more  bearing  the 
MriMiW  mne  effcuMoes,  er  'eold  oot^"  (fasae  Tayler*t  H^st^  end  Mmw, 
-  s,  1866,  ffL  tft5.26«.)] 
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yards  long  by  twenty  wide,  renowned  over  «11  the  hill  for 
its  pears  and  apples,  which  had  been  chosen  with  extreme 
care  by  our  predecessor,  (shame  on  me  to  foiget  the  name 
of  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  1)  ^ — and  possessing  also 
a  strong  old  mulberry  tree,  a  tall  white-heart  cheny  tree, 
a  black  Kentish  one,  and  an  almost  unbroken  hedge»  all 
round,  of  alternate  gooseberry  and  currant  bush;  decked, 
in  due  season,  (for  the  ground  was  wholly  beneficent»)  with 
magical  splendour  of  abundant  fruit :  fresh  green,  soft. amber, 
and  rough-bristled  crimson  bending  the  spinous  branches; 
clustered  pearl  and  pendant  ruby  joyfully  discoverable  under 
the  large  leaves  that  looked  like  vine. 

89.  The  differences  of  primal  importance  which  I  observed 
between  the  nature  of  this  garden,  and  that  of  Eden,  as  I 
had  imagined  it,  were,  that,  in  this  cme,  all  the  fruit  was 
forbidden;^  and  there  were  no  companionable  beasts:  in 
other  respects  the  little  domain  answered  every  purpose  of 
Paradise  to  me ;  and  the  climate,  in  that  cycle  of  our  years, 
allowed  me  to  pass  most  of  my  life  in  it.  My  mother 
never  gave  me  more  to  learn  than  she  knew  I  could  easily 
get  learnt,  if  I  set  myself  honestly  to  work,  by  twelve 
o'clock.  She  never  allowed  anjrthing  to  disturb  me  when 
my  task  was  set ;  if  it  was  not  said  rightly  by  twelve 
o'clock,  I  was  kept  in  till  I  knew  it,  and  in  general,  even 
when  Latin  Grammar  came  to  supplement  the  Psalms,  I 
was  my  own  master  for  at  least  an  hour  before  half-past 
one  dinner,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

40.  My  mother,  herself  finding  her  chief  personal  pleasure 
in  her  flowers,  was  often  planting  or  pruning  beside  me,  at 
least  if  I  chose  to  stay  beside  her.  I  never  thought  of 
doing  anything  behind  her  back  which  I  would  not  have 
done  before  her  face;  and  her  presence  was  therefine  no 
restraint  to  me;  but,  also,  no  particular  pleasure,  for,  from 
having  always  been  left  so  much  alone,  I  had  generally 
my  own  little  affairs  to  see  after;  and,  on  the  whole,  by 

^  [The  hooM  was  taken  in  1823  from  Mr.  John  Jonet,*  linennlniper  in  CheMMide.] 
•  [Soo  below,  §  59  (p.  50).] 


H 
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the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  was  already  getting  too 
independent,  mentally,  even  of  my  father  and  mother ;  and, 
having  nobody  else  to  be  dependent  upcm,  b^ran  to  lead 
a  verf  small,  perky,  contented,  conceited,  Cock-Robinson- 
Crusoe  sort  of  life,  in  the  central  point  which  it  appeared 
to  me,  (as  it  must  naturally  appear  to  geometrical  animals,) 
that  I  occupied  in  the  universe. 

41.  This  was  partly  the  fault  of  my  father's  modesty; 
and  partly  of  his  pride.  He  had  so  much  more  confidence 
in  my  mother^s  judgment  as  to  such  matters  than  in  his 
own,  that  he  never  ventured  even  to  hdp,  much  less  to 
cross  her,  in  the  conduct  of  my  education;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fixed  purpose  of  making  an  ecclesiastidd 
gentleman  of  me,  with  the  superfinest  of  manners,  and 
access  to  the  highest  circles  of  fleshly  and  sfnritual  society, 
the  visits  to  Croydon,  where  I  entirely  loved  my  aunt, 
and  young  baker-cousins,  became  rarer  and  more  rare:  the 
society  of  our  neighbours  on  the  hill  could  not  be  had 
without  breaking  up  our  r^rular  and  sweetly  selfish  manner 
of  living ;  and  on  the  whole,  I  had  nothing  animate  to  care 
for,  in  a  childish  way,  but  myself,  some  nests  of  ants, 
idiidi  the  gardener  would  never  leave  undisturbed  for  me, 
and  a  sociable  bird  or  two;  thou^  I  never  had  the  sense 
or  perseverance  to  make  one  r^dly  tame.  But  that  was 
partly  because,  if  ever  I  managed  to  bring  one  to  be  the 
least  trustful  of  me,  the  cats  got  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  powers  of  imaginaticm 
I  possessed,  either  fii»tened  themselves  on  inanimate  things 
— the  slgr,  the  leaves,  and  pebbles,  observable  within  the 
waUs  of  Eden,— or  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  flight 
into  regions  of  romance,  compatible  with  the  objective 
lealifcies  of  ezistenoe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  Camberwell  Green. 

42.  Herein  my  fiither,  happily,  though  with  no  definite 
intartkm  other  than  of  pleasing  me,  when  he  found  he 
could  do  so  without  infringing  any  of  my  mother^s  rules, 

my  guide.    I   was  particuhurly  foad  of  watching 


fain  shave;  and  was  abmys  AUmrad  t#  ^eme  into  his  romn 
in  the  momiug  (under  the  cne  in  which  I  am  now  wijifeiag^)u 
to  ibe  the  nuitioBlefis  witness  of  that  opecatiMu  Over  his 
dwawifig'tahle  bung  one  of  has  own  water-colour  drawsing^ 
Kiade  uaader  the  trachkig  of  tlie  dder  Nasnyft ;  I  beUevie^ 
at  the  Higfa  Schodi  of  Eid&abuigfa.  Jt  was  done  in  the 
early  manner  of  tinting,  which*  just  about  the  tkne  ivfaen 
my  fiddler  was  at  the  High  Ssehool,  Dr.  Mmiro  was  teach- 
ing Tunner;*  namely,  in  grey  under-tints  of  Prussian  Iftue 
and  British  mk,  washed  with  warm  colour  ^afterwards  on 
the  lights.  It  repaesented  Conway  Castle,  with  its  Frith* 
and,  in  the  foreground,  a  cottage,  a  fishenoan,  and  a  boat 
at  the  water's  edge.^ 

4&  When  my  &ther  had  finished  shaving,  he  idwiqrs 
told  me  a  story  about  this  picture.  The  curtom  hc;gan 
without  any  initial  puipose  of  his,  in  cmiseqiienee  of  my 
tvoublesame  euriosity  whether  the  fishennan  lived  in  the 
cottage,  and  where  he  was  going  to  in  the  boat.  It  beiiig 
settled,  for  peace'  sake,  that  he  ^d  live  an  the  oottagie,  and 
was  going  ta  the  boat  to  fish  nesr  the  caatle^  the  plot  of 
the  drama  afterwards  igrsdually  thickened;  aod  became,  I 
believe,  invdhred  with  that  of  the  tn^fcdy  of  HoMghSf  «nd 
of  the  Castle  Spectre,^  in  both  of  which  ^oees  my  fiatiher 
had  performed  in  privste  theatricals,  befone  my  imotfaer, 
and  a  select  Edinburgh  audience,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  she,  at  graKre  twenty,  a  model  bousekeeper^ 
and  very  scornful  and  wl^ously  suspidkms  of  theatricals. 
Bat  idie  was  nerw  weary  of  teUisg  me,  in  later  yews,  how 

*  This  dcawixig  is  3till  pver  the  clumnejr-piece  of  mgr  bedroom  at 
Brantwood.^ 

^pRhat  "iB,  Itneddti's  <old  nnnerjr;  :iised  by  him  as  hit  study  doniig  Mr.  asH 
Mrs.  Severn's  occapation  of  the  house.] 

*  rrhomas  Monro  (1759-181^.  physician  and  eonnoissear ;  Tamer^  esaily  patron : 
aae  Vol  KIU.  pp.  266,  406.] 

'  {fiongkUf  by  John  Home  (1757),  a  Scottish  minister ;  the  pli^  so  offended  the 
PreiUvisry,  tSiat  its  author  left  the  miiMry.  The  Oattle  Bpmstre,  hy  «*Moi^''  Lewis, 
hret^t  out  at  I>rary  Lane  ia  17SS.1 

*TIt  w9»  shown  by  Rusldn  at  the  Fine  Art  Sc^iety  in  1878;  see  Vol  XIII. 
fk.  4S9.    For  a  *fortfaer  notioe  of  it^  see  f^i,  Letter  54  (J^  XKVm.  p.  447).] 
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my  fether  looked  in  fais  Hjghhaid  dress,  with  the 
high  lAack  feathers. 

44.  In  liie  aftemoenSp  vrhen  my  father  returned  (always 
poDctuaUy)  from  his  business,  he  dined,  at  half-past  foiuv 
in  fhe  front  parlour,  my  mothor  sitting  beside  him  to  hear 
tlw  events  of  the  day,  and  give  counsel  and  encouragraoient 
with  reelect  to  ftfae  same ;— <!hiefly  the  last,  for  my  father 
was  -apt  to  be  vexed  if  orders  for  dierry  fell  the  least 
short  of  their  due  standard,  even  for  a  day  or  twa  I  was 
never  present  at  this  time,  however^  and  only  avoueh  what 
I  vdate  by  hearsay  and  prohaUe  oonjecture;  for  between 
fbor  and  six  it  would  have  been  a  grave  misdemeanour  m 
me  if  I  so  much  as  approached  the  parlour  door.  After 
that,  in  summer  time,  we  were  aU  in  the  gard^i  as  long 
as  the  day  lasted ;  tea  under  the  white-heart  cherry  tree ; 
sr  in  winter  and  roug^  weather,^  at  six  o'clock  in  ttie 
doBwing-roam, — I  having  my  cup  of  milk,  and  sUee  of 
kvead-and-fauttcr,  in  a  little  recess,  with  a  table  in  front  of 
it,  wildly  rsaoved  to  me;  and  in  which  I  remained  in  the 
evenings  as  nn  Idol  in  a  nidhe,  while  my  mother  knitted, 
and  my  father  read  to  her, — and  to  me,  so  far  as  I  diose 


40.  Hie  series  of  the  Wsvedey  novels,  then  drawing 
its  close,  was  still  the  chief  source  of  delight  in  all 
jKMseholds  caring  for  literature ;  and  I  can  no  more  recollect 
Hie  time  when  I  did  not  know  them  than  when  I  did  not 
faww  the  BiUe;  but  I  haxre  -still  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
aqr  frAer's  intense  expression  of  sorrow  mixed  with  scom» 
as  he  threw  down  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  after  reading 
three  or  Jour  pages;  and  knew  that  the  life  of  Scott  was 
ended:  the  seom  Obdng  a  very  complex  and  hitter  feeling 
in  him,  pattiy,  indeed,  of  the  book  itself,  but  chiefly  of  the 
WFobches  who  were  tormenting  and  selling  the  wrecked  intel- 
lect, «Dd  not  a  little,  deep  down,  of  the  subtle  dishonesty 
friiieh  had  essentially  -caused  the  ruin.     My  father  never 

i  [A9  You  UOn  It,  Aet  li.  ic  5  (aoof  ).] 
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could  forgive  Scott  his  concealment  of  the  Ballantyne 
partnership. 

46.  Such  being  the  salutary  pleasures  of  Heme  Hill, 
I  have  next  with  deeper  gratitude  to  chronicle  what  I  owe 
to  my  mother  for  the  resolutely  consistent  lessons  which 
so  exercised  me  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  every  word 
of  them  familiar  to  my  ear  in  habitual  music, — ^yet  in 
that  familiarity  reverenced,  as  transcending  all  thought,  and 
ordaining  all  conduct.^ 

This  she  effected,  not  by  her  own  sayings  or  personal 
authority;  but  simply  by  compelling  me  to  read  the  book 
thoroughly,  for  myself.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  read 
with  fluency,  she  began  a  course  of  Bible  work  with  me, 
which  never  ceased  till  I  went  to  Oxford.  She  read  alter- 
nate verses  with  me,  watching,  at  first,  every  intonation 
of  my  vQice,  and  correcting  the  false  ones,  till  she  made 
me  understand  the  verse,  if  within  my  reach,  rightly,  and 
energetically.  It  might  be  beyond  me  altogether;  that  she 
did  not  care  about;  but  she  made  sure  that  as  soon  as 
I  got  hold  of  it  at  all,  I  should  get  hold  of  it  by  the 
right  end. 

In  this  way  she  began  with  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
and  went  straight  through,  to  the  last  verse  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; hard  names,  numbers,  Levitical  law,  and  all;  and 
began  again  at  Genesis  the  next  day.  If  a  name  was  hard, 
the  better  the  exercise  in  pronunciation, — if  a  chapter  was 
tiresome,  the  better  lesson  in  patience, — if  loathsome,  the 
better  lesson  in  faith  that  there  was  some  use  in  its  being 
so  outspoken.  After  our  chapters,  (from  two  to  three  a 
day,  according  to  their  length,  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast, and  no  interruption  from  servants  allowed, — ^none  from 
visitors,  who  either  joined  in  the  reading  or  had  to  stay 
upstairs, — and  none  from  any  visitings  or  excursions,  except 
real  travelling,)  I  had  to  learn  a  few  verses  by  heart,  or 
repeat,  to  make  sure  I  had  not  lost,  something  of  what 

*  Compare  the  52nd  paragraph  of  ehapter  iii.  of  The  Bible  of  Amiens 
[Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  119]. 
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was  already  known;  and»  with  the  chapters  thus  gradually 
possessed  from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  I  had  to  learn 
the  whole  body  of  the  fine  old  Scottish  paraphrases,  which 
are  good,  mdodious,  and  forceful  verse;  and  to  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Bible  itself,  I  owe  the  first  cultivation  of 
my  ear  in  sound. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which 
my  mother  thus  taught  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to 
team,  and  which  was,  to  my  child's  mind,  chiefly  repulsive—* 
the  119th  Psalm — has  now  become  of  all  the  most  precious 
>  to  me,  in  its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for 
the  Law  of  Grod,  in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  modem 
preachers  of  what  they  imagine  to  be  His  gospel^ 

47.  But  it  is  only  by  deliberate  effort  that  I  recall  the 

kng  morning  hours  of  toil,  as  regular  as  sunrise, — toil  on 

.    both   sides  equal — ^by  which,  year  after  year,  my  mother 

fbroed   me  to   leam  these  paraphrases,  and  chapters,  (the 

eiglith  of  1st  Kings  being  one — ^try  it,  good  reader,  in  a 

»    teisure  hour!)  allowing  not  so  much  as  a  syllable  to  be 

missed  or  misplaced;   while   every   sentence  was  required 

1    to  be  said  over  and  over  again  till  she  was  satisfied  with 

I   the   accent  of  it     I  recollect   a  straggle   between  us  of 

\   about  three  weeks,  concerning  the  accent  of  the  **of"  in 

the  lines 

I  ''  Shall  any  following  spring  revive 

I  The  ashes  of  the  umf"—^ 

I 

I  I  insiating,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy,  and  partly  in  trae 
instinct  for  riiytJun,  (being  wholly  cureless  on  the  subject 
both  of  urns  and  their  contents,)  on  reciting  it  with  an 
accented  of.  It  was  not,  I  say,  till  after  three  weeks' 
hbooTt  that  my  mother  got  the  accent  lightened  on  the 
''of  and  laid  on  the  adies,  to  her  mind.  But  had  it 
tsken  three  years  she  would  have  done  it,  having  once 

*  rCanpaie  #Wv,  Lsllars  6S  and  70  (VoL  XXVUI.  pp.  310,  710) ;  and  for 
Haskm^  nomeroiis  rafertnces  to  the  Pksliii,^Me  thejGenexml  Index.] 

▼sL 


*  [John  L<^gan  in  one  «f  the  Scottish  Church  Fsmphraact :  tee  the  note  in 
0.  XXVn.  fb  617.] 
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iiiideitiiBen  to  do  it  And,  M8uredl|r,  had  idie  oot  dene 
itf-'-'^medf  there's  bo  knoiving  what  would  have  hif^ened; 
but  Tm  very  thankful  jsfae  did. 

4S.  I  have  just  ripened  mjr  oldest  (in  use)  Bible,— ^a 
small,  dosdijr,  and  very  neatly  pnolbed  voluaie  it  is;  {Nrinted 
in  Edinburgh  by  Sir  D.  Hunter  Blau*  and  J.  l^uoe. 
Printers  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Migesty,  in  1616. 
¥ellow,  now,  witti  age ;  and  flexible,  hnt  not  wndeMu  with 
nradi  use;  except  tiiat  the  lower  comers  of  the  pages  at 
M^  €i  1st  Kii^s,  and  82nd  Deubevonomy,  are  wcm  some- 
iviiat  tkisk  and  dark,  liie  leaaming  of  these  two  chapters 
having  eost  me  tmsch  pains.  My  mother'^  Kst  of  the 
chapters  with  which,  thus  learned,  she  estaUished  my  fioul 
in  life,'^  has  just  fdkn  out  of  it  I  will  take  what  indul- 
gence the  incurious  reader  ^an  give  me,  for  printing  the 
Mst  thus  aocidoitally  occurrent: — 


Exodug, 

chapters 

\  15th  and  20th. 

2  Sanio^l 

ff 

1st,  from  17th  verse  to  the  end. 

1  Itings 

if 

ath. 

Pnlms 

99 

8Srd,  dSnd,  90th,  gist,  IQSfA,  1112th, 

,    f 

119th,  139th. 

Proverbs 

99 

2nd,  Srd,  8th,  ISth. 

Isaiah 

99 

58th. 

Matttkew 

$9 

5ai,  6tb,  7th. 

Acto 

99 

26th. 

1  Corinthians 

$9 

13th,  15th. 

James 

99 

4€h. 

Revelation 

99 

5th,  6tii. 

And  itiruly,  thoi^  I  have  jHcked  up  the  •dements  of  a 
iittle  iiirther  kn0¥4edge — ^m  mathematics,  meteorology,  and 
the  like,  in  after  Mfe, — and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teach- 
ing of  many  people,  this  maternal  installation  •of  my  mind 

^  This  expression  in  Fon"^  has  natnodlir  been  supposed  hj  some  readers 
to  mean  .that  my  mother  at  this  time  made  me  vital^  and  evangelically 
religious.  The  net  was  far  otherwise.  I  meant  only  that  she  gave  me 
secure  ground  for  all  future  life,  practical  or  spiritual.  See  the  paragraph 
next  following. 

«■■  III!  I  >■«  m  m  m  m     . 

1  [That  is,  in  Letter  42,  here  embodied  in  Pn^erita:  see  Vol  XXVUL  p.  101.] 
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thst  fmmty  of  chapters  I  couDt  vtgj  «Mifidcaitiy  the 
pBMiong,  .and,  mi  tilie  whok,  the  #iie  essemtial  part  of 
all  my  education.^ 

Aiid  it  18  pedhapa  ahcady  time  to  mark  what  advantage 
and  Hiisduef,  by  the  chances  of  life  up  to  seven  years  old, 
had  lieen  ineriocalily  determined  for  me. 

I  nill  -first  ooant  my  Uessio^  (as  a  not  unwise  £riend' 
oaoe  lecaramended  me  to  do,  continually^  whereas  I  have 
a  b&i  tarick  of  always  nunhering  the  thorns  in  my  fingem 
oad  ttot  the  bones  in  them). 

And  for  beat  and  truest  beginnii^  of  idl  blessings,  I 
had  been  ftang^  the  perfect  meaning  of  Peace,  in  thought, 
aet»  and  wordi 

I  never  had  heard  my  father's  or  mother's  voice  once 
raind  m  any  question  with  each  other ;  nor  seen  an  apgry, 
or  even  sUghdy  faurt  or  offended,  gknoe  in  the  eyes  of 
dlher.  I  had  never  heard  a  servant  scolded.;  nor  even 
MJdf  ly,  passionately,  or  in  jtny  :severe  manner,  Uamed. 
I  had  never  aeen  a  mmnent's  toouble  or  disorder  in  any 
faanaehold  matter;  nor  anytiung  whatever  either  done  in  a 
faony,  or  nndone  in  idue  time.'  I  had  no  conception  of 
sneh  B  feding  as  anxiety;  my  £iJlier*s  fKxaflional  vexation 
in  the  afternoons,  when  he  had  only  got  an  oider  far  twelve 
fauttn  after  especting  one  for  fifteen,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
waa  never  manifested  to  me;  and  itself  related  only  to  the 
qaestion  whether  his  name  would  be  a  stcf»  higher  or  lower 
m  tiie  year'a  list  ef  riierry  exporters;  for  he  never  speMt 
BBOve  than  iialf  his  moome,  and  theiefore  found  himself 
littk  incommoded  by  occasional  variations  in  the  total  of 
it  I  had  never  done  any  wrong  tfiat  I  Imew  of— beyond 
nonaJly  delaying   the   commitment  to  heart  of  some 


»  {jBe%  Mik^  ir«L  XXVUL  p.  lOS,  Air  a  fmmgt  (uoi  apMtod  in  FmUrittd 
kk  teUmr  uIuMlnitkm.l 


s  [In  hit  eopj  of  Art,  Roskin  here  mmde  the  following  marginal  note : — 

'<lir.  S.  C.  iliai!  wheu  I  saw  tha  feroB  shake  with  Home  at  Seauoe. 
Ver  fhe  Wlaiwm  In  ^netftion,  aee  Vol.  XYHJ.  p.  xzxLl 

*  Wmmy^m  jtbe  ecmmnt  ef  the  ^aietode  m  ScetTi  hooai^  in  Art,  Letter  a 
(VeL^CXtn.  pw  Sit).] 
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improving  sentence,  tliat  I  might  watch  a  wasp  on  the 
window  pane,^  or  a  bird  in  the  cherry  tree ;  and  I  had  never 
seen  any  grief. 

49.  Next  to  this  quite  priceless  gift  of  Peace,  I  had 
received  the  perfect  miderstanding  of  the  natures  of  Obedi- 
ence and  Faith.  I  obeyed  word,  or  lifted  finger,  of  fiather 
or  mother,  simply  as  a  ship  her  helm;  not  only  without 
idea  of  resistance,  but  receiving  the  direction  as  a  part  of 
my  own  life  and  force,  and  helpful  law,  as  necessary  to  me 
in  every  moral  action  as  the  law  of  gravity  in  leaping. 
And  my  practice  in  Faith  was  soon  complete :  nothing 
was  ever  promised  me  that  was  not  given;  nothing  ever 
threatened  me  that  was  not  inflicted,  and  nothing  ever  told 
me  that  was  not  true. 

Peace,  obedience,  faith ;  these  three  for  chief  good ;  next 
to  these,  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  with  both  eyes  and 
mind-on  which  I  will  not  further  enlarge  at  this  moment, 
this  being  the  main  practical  faculty  of  my  life,  causing 
Mazzini  to  say  of  me,  in  conversation  authentically  reported, 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  that  I  had  ^'the  most 
analytic  mind  in  Europe.''  An  opinion  in  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  Europe,  I  am  m3rself  entirely  dis- 
posed to  concur.* 

Lastly,  an  extreme  perfection  in  palate  and  all  other 
bodily  senses,  given  by  tiie  utter  prohibition  ^of  cake,  wine, 
comfits,  or,  except  in  carefullest  restriction,  fruit;  and  by 
fine  preparation  of  what  food  was  giv^i  me.  Such  I  esteem 
the  main  blessings  of  my  childhood; — next,  let  me  count 
the  equally  dominant  calamities. 

50.  First,  that  I  had  nothing  to  love. 

My  parents  were — in  a  sort — ^visible  powers  of  nature 
to  me,  no  more  loved  than  the  sun  and  the  moon:  only  I 
should  have  been  annoyed  and  puzzled  if  either  of  them 

^  [Here  in  his  copy  of  Jbiv,  Rutkin  wrote : — 

'*I  used  to  watch  flies  drowning  in  the  ink-hottle  with  complacence, 
but  saved  them  if  they  fell  into  the  milk ! !"] 
*  [For  Raskin's  MS.  note  on  this  passage,  see  I^brt,  Letter  64,  §  14  (VoL  XXVIIL 
p.  350  n.).] 


r 
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had  gone  out;  (how  much,  now,  when  both  are  darkened! 
—still  less  did  I  love  God;  not  that  I  had  any  quarrel  wit! 
Him,  or  fear  of  Him;  but  simply  found  what  people  told 
me  was  His  service,  disagreeable;  and  what  people  told 
me  was  His  book,  not  entertaining.  I  had  no  companions 
to  quarrel  with,  neither;  nobody  to  assist,  and  nobody  to 
thank.  Not  a  servant  was  ever  allowed  to  do  anything  for 
me.  but  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do;  and  why  should 
I  have  been  grateful  to  the  cook  for  ^cooking,  or  the 
gardener  for  gardening, — when  the  one  dared  not  give  me 
a  baked  potato  without  asking  leave,  and  the  other  would 
not  let  my  ants'  ne^its  alone,  because  they  made  the  walk:^ 
tmtidy  ?  The  evil  consequence  of  all  this  was  not,  how- 
ever, what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected^  that  I 
grew  up  selfish  or  unaffectionate ;  but  that,  when  affection 
did  come^  it  came  with  violence  utterly  rampant  and  un* 
manageable,  at  least  by  me,  who  never  before  had  any- 
thing to  manage.' 

51.  For  (second  of  chief  calamities)  I  had  nothing  to 
endure.  Banger  or  pain  of  any  kind  I  knew  not:  my 
strength  was  never  exercised,  my  patience  never  tried,  and 
my  courage  never  fortified.  Not  that  I  was  ever  afraid 
of  anything, — either  ghosts,  thunder,  or  beasts;  and  one 
af  the  nearest  approaches  to  insubordination  which  I  was 
ever  tempts  into  as  a  child,  was  in  passionate  effort 
to  get  leave  to  play  with  the  lion*s  cubs  in  Wombwell's 
menagerie, 

52,  Thirdly.  I  was  taught  no  precision  nor  etiquette 
of  manners;  it  was  enough  if,  in  the  little  society  we  saw, 
I  remained  unobtrusive,  and  replied  to  a  question  without 
ih3mess:  but  the  shyness  came  later,  and  increased  as  I 
grew  conscious  of  the  rudeness  arising  from  the  want  of 
social  discipline,  and  found  it  impossible  to  acquire,  in 
advanced    hfe,    dexterity    in    any    bodily   exercise,   skill    in 


*  [Htra  in  fbr*,  Riukiu  wmU  iu  bi^  copy  :— 
**N«i  e¥60  ShMgaaa,  my  ShMKodjM 
For  aMgnuB,  tee  Ruikin'a  eerly  Tenet,  VoL  U.  ^  27(1.] 


N«i  ereo  Sbagnm,  my  ShMmivrnft  withoat  e  kedinf  tkring/ 
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jindng  TiMmplhtoifiitij  mt  mm^  aadi  tact  Jn  endii] 
5a  IsalOf,  and  oUief  of  cnribb    Mji  jiidgnMBft  cf  ri 


Mfeiiely  uadcvekfed;  bemmthft  bodfe  and  Uiakei»  ^ 
nev«r  laiBeit  mff  wm.    ChiMttJi  shoolll  haws  HkeSt  Ham 
hmig  dSP  cUrt^r^Uke  nUins;  ml  iriieft  qiim  the  ebedia 
if  fequiNc^  lii/aertMn,  the  Uktle  cieatare  ahoiiU  W'^ 
cftfly  put  iirptriocb  of  praetftee  in  iwiiifViJi   eommmd 
itself}  set'  oaithe  bMefaadEedk  hwse  of.  itai  own  inU». 
kft  to  bmak^it  hy  iftff  own  liEcngtk'    Bat>  the  ceaM 
authority  eaMmised  Over  my  y emikh.  left  me,  ndiett  eaet 
aft  last  iafto-  the  'world,  unaUe  fiir  some  time  U^  do  a 
than  drift  ^Htfci  its  vortices.^ 

54.  My  *pfe8cwl  verdict,  theitfete,.  on  the  genemJi  % 
of  my  edMaitmi  at  that  time,.mnst  he^  that  it  was.  at  < 
too  fioraial  and  too.  luxurions ;.  leaving  mgr  charaelerg  at 
most  important  moment  for  its  construction,  cnunped  ind 
hut  not  disctpined ;  and  only  by  protectiein  innoeent, 
sidad  of  by  pracdcr  virtoons.    My  mother  saw  this, 
sdf,  and  hot  too  cleady,  in  laker  years;  and  wfaenn 
did  anythmg^  wrong,  stupid,  or.  haid-heavtedi^ — (and  I 
dene  many  things  that  wese:  all  thiee,)--4iways  said,  ^' 
because  yow  were  too  moeh  induced." 

55.  Thus  Unr,  with  some  omissions,  I  hate  mecel} 
printed  the  aecoont  of  these  times  given  in  ^ors:  m 
fear  the  sequel  may  be  more  trivial,  because  much  is 
eentrated  in  the  forqping  Itanad  statement,  which  I 
now  to  continue  by  slower  steps; — and  yet  less  uom 

*  Actumy  olMerve,  I  s&y  here:  in  thought  I  was  too  independent 
•aid  above. 


^  [Here  in  For9j  Raskin  wrote  in  hi*  copy: — 
"  Independence  praised  for  once  ! " 
— the  reference  being  to  his  constant  deprecation  of  liberty :  see  Vol.  XX. 
VoL  XXVII.  p.  9Q,  and  General  Index.] 

*  [For  a  further  pasttge  in  Fors9  (not  embodied  in  Pr^erita).  see  Vol.  X 
p.  352.] 
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beesoe  I  tmd  afarajFs  ki;  Pm^  to  say  tfaiiq(s»  i£  I  could» 
a  litlde  pifuntljr;  and  the  vest  (rf  the  tUngS'  idated  is 
tlw  baok  will  be  toid  as  plainly  as  I  can.  But  wheiihei 
I  soeoeeded  m  writing  piqnantly  in  For9  or  not,  I  certainly 
naote  often  obBeordy;  and  the  description  above  given  of 
Heme  Hill  seems  to  me  to  need  at  once  some  rednctioa 
to  pinner  terms. 

56;  The  actual  height  of  the  long  ridge  of  Hane  Hitt^ 
ibovie  Thames^^ — at  l^t  above  the  nearly  Thames-leveL  erf 
its^  base  at  Camberwell  Green,  is,  I  ooneeive,  not  more 
than  one  handred  and  fifty  feet:  but  it  gives  the  whole  of 
this  fidl  CUP  both  sides  of  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  a.  mile; 
farming;  east  and  west,  a  succession  ci  quite  beautiful 
pleasure-ground  and  gardens,  instantly  dry  after  raw,,  and 
in  wfaich^  for  ehildreDr  running  down  is  pleasant  play,  and 
foUiiig  a  roUer  up,  vigorous  work.  The  view  fnxn  the 
ridge  on  both  sides  was^  before  ndlroads  came,  entisdy 
lotely:  westward  at  evening,  almost  sublime,  over  softly 
wreathing  distances  of  domestic  wood ; — Thames  herself  not 
viriUe,  nor  any  fields  except  immediately  beneath ;  but  the 
topa,  of  twenty  square  miles  of  politely  inhabited  groves. 
On  the  other  ride,  east  and  south,  the  Norwood  hilk^ 
partly'  rough  with  ftirze,  partly  wooded  with  birch  and  oak, 
putty  in  pore  green  bramble  copse,  and  rather  steep  pasture^ 
loae  with  the  promise  of  all  the  rustic  loveliness  of  Surrey 
WBiA  Kent  in  them,  and  with  so  much  of  space  and  he^t 
m  their  sweep,  as  gave  them  some  fidUowship  with  Ulls 
of  tree  hiO-Astricts.  Fellowship  now  inconceivable,  for  the 
Crystal  Falaoe,  without  ever  itself  attaining  any  true  aspect 
of  sise,  and  possessing  no  more  sublimity  than  a  cucumbes 
finune  between  two  chiameys,  yet  by  its  stupidity  of  hollow 
bdk  dwarfli  the  hiUs  at  once ;  so  that  now  one  thinks  of 
them  no  more  but  as  three  long  lumps  of  cky,.  on  lease 
for  building  But  then,  the  Nor-wood,  or  Nortji  wood,  so 
called  as  it  was  seen  from  Croydon,  in  exposition  to  the 
Sorth  wood  of  the  Surrey  downs,  drew  itsdf  in  sweepii^ 
good  five  miles  sound  Dulwidi  to  the  south,  broken 
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by  lanes  of  ascent,  Gipsy  Hill,  and  others ;  and,  from  the 
top,  commanding  views  towards  Dartford,  and  over  the 
plain  of  Croydon, — ^in  contemplation  of  which  I  one  day 
frightened  my  mother  out  of  her  wits  by  saying  **  the  eyes 
were  coming  out  of  my  head!"  She  thought  it  was  an 
attack  of  coup-de-soleiL 

57.  Centnd  in  such  amphitheatre,  the  crowning  glory  of 
Heme  Hill  was  accordingly,  /that,  after  walking  along  its 
ridge  southward  from  London  through  a  mile  of  chestnut, 
lilac,  and  apple  trees,  hanging  over  the  wooden  palings 
on  each  side — suddenly  the  trees  stopped  on  the  Idft,  and 
out  one  came  on  the  top  of  a  field  sloping  down  to  the 
south  into  Dulwich  valley — open  field  animate  with  cow 
and  buttercup,  and  below,  the  beautiful  meadows  and  high 
avenues  of  Dulwich;  and  beyond,  all  that  crescent  of  the 
Norwood  hills;  a  footpath,  entered  by  a  turnstile,  going 
down  to  the  left,  always  so  warm  that  invalids  could  be 
sheltered  there  in  March,  when  to  walk  elsewhere  would 
have  been  death  to  them;  and  so  quiet,  that  whenever  I 
had  anything  difficult  to  compose  or  think  of,  I  used  to 
do  it  rather  th^re  than  in  our  own  garden.  The  great 
field  was  separated  from  the  path  and  road  only  by  light 
wooden  open  palings,  four  feet  high,  needful  to  keep  the 
cows  in.  Since  I  last  composed,  or  meditated  there,  various 
improvements  have  taken  place;  first  the  neighbourhood 
wanted  a  new  church,  and  built  a  meagre  Gk>thic  one  with 
a  useless  spire,  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  at  the  side  of 
the  field;  then  they  built  a  parsonage  behind  it,  the  two 
stopping  out  half  the  view  in  that  direction.  Then  the 
Crystal  Palace  came,  for  ever  spoiling  the  view  through  all 
its  compass,  and  bringing  every  show-day,  fit>m  London,  a 
flood  of  pedestrians  down  the  footpath,  who  left  it  filthy 
with  cigar  ashes  for  the  rest  of  the  week:  then  the  rail- 
roads came,  and  expatiating  roughs  by  every  excursion 
train,  who  knocked  Uie  palings  about,  roared  at  the  cows, 
and  tore  down  what  branches  of  blossom  they  could  reach 
over  the  palings  on  the  enclosed  side.    Th^i  the  residents 
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a  the  enclosed  side  built  a  brick  wall  to  defend  them- 
dives.  Then  the  path  got  to  be  insufferably  hot  as  well 
I  dirty,  and  was  gradually  abandoned  to  the  roughs,  with 
polieeman  on  watch  at  the  bottom.  Finally,  this  year, 
six  foot  hi^  close  paling  has  been  put  down  the  other 
de  of  it,  and  the  processional  excursionist  has  the  liberty 
F  obtaining  what  notion  of  the  country  air  and  prospect  he 
lay,  between  the  wall  and  that,  with  one  bad  cigar  before 
im,  another  behind  him,  and  another  in  his  mouth.^ 

58.  I  do  not  mean  this  book  to  be  in  any  avoidable 
my  disagreeable  or  querulous;  but  expressive  generally  of 
ly  native  disposition — ^which,  though  I  say  it,  is  extremely 
niable,  when  Fm  not  bothered:  I  will  grumble  elsewhere 
lien  I  must,  and  only  notice  this  injury  alike  to  the 
aidoit  and  excursionist  at  Heme  Hill,  because  questions 
F  lij^t-of-way  are  now  of  constant  occurrence;  and  in 
loat  cases,  the  mere  path  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  old 
ti^t,  truly  understood.  The  Right  is  of  the  cheerful  view 
id  sweet  air  ^idiich  the  path  commanded. 

Abo,  I  may  note  in  passing,  that  for  all  their  talk 
iMmt  Magna  Charta,  very  few  Englishmen  are  aware  that 
Be  of  the  main  provisions  of  it  is  that  Law  should  not 
e  sold;*  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  of  England 
ii|^  preserve  Banstead  and  other  downs  free  to  the  poor 
F  England,  without  charging  me,  as  it  has  just  done, 
hundred  pounds  for  its  temporary  performance  of  that 
therwiw  unremunerative  duty.' 

59.  I   shall  have  to  return  over  the  ground  of  these 

*  ''To  no  one  will  We  sell,  to  no  one  will  We  deny  or  defer,  Rigbt, 
r  Joetlee." 

1  [Ceoinre  the  deBeription  of  the  neifchboarhood.  past  and  prwent,  at  the 
gU^r  of  nam,  Ftdr  mmd  f\mi:  Vol.  XXXTV.  pp.  26^-867.1 

*  IIb  Deeonber  1876  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sanstead  (Sir  John  Hartopp, 
lml|  «eo  mposinff  to  bnfld  on,  and  enclose  parts  o^  Banstead  Downs  and  Heath, 
he  neefcoidars  ani  eopjFholdere  of  the  manor  formed  a  Preservation  Committee^ 

of  which,  Mr.  W.  Hale  White  (see  below,  p.  682),  wrote  to  Raskin,  who 

i  £100  towards  the  expenses  of  the  committee.    An  action  (Robertson  e. 

p)  WM  eommeneed,  and  after  long,  costly,  and  complicated  litigation,  the 

•  gained  its  ol^.    See  an  article  ''A  Victory  on  the  Downs"  in  the 

teMlft  of  August  16,  1880.] 

D 
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early  years,  to  fill  gaps,  after  getting  on  a  little  first;  b 
will  yet  venture  here  the  tediousness  of  explaining  th 
my  sajring  **  in  Heme  Hill  garden  all  finiit  was  forbidden, 
only  meant,  of  course,  forbidden  unless  under  defined  i 
striction ;  which  made  the  various  gatherings  of  each  kii 
in  its  season  a  sort  of  harvest  festival;  and  which  h; 
this  further  good  in  its  apparent  severity,  that,  althouj 
in  the  at  last  indulgent  areas,  the  peach  which  my  moth 
gathered  for  me  when  she  was  sure  it  was  ripe,  and  tl 
eherry  pie  for  which  I  had  chosen  the  cherries  red  i 
roimd,  were,  I  suppose,  of  more  ethereal  flavour  to  u 
than  they  could  have  been  to  children  allowed  to  plu< 
sxid  eat  at  their  will;  still  the  unalloyed  and  long  contin 
ing  pleasure  given  me  by  our  fruit-tree  avenue  was  in  i 
blossom,  not  in  its  bearing.  For  the  general  epicure 
enjo3rment  of  existence,  potatoes  well  browned,  green  pea 
well  boiled, — Abroad  beans  of  the  true  bitter, — and  the  pc 
of  damson  and  currant  for  whose  annual  filling  we  we 
dependent  more  on  the  greengrocer  than  the  garden,  we 
a  hundredfold  more  important  to  me  than  the  dozen 
two  of  nectarines  of  which  perhaps  I  might  get  the  haly 
of  three, — (the  other  sides  mouldy) — or  the  bushel  or  ty 
of  pears  which  went  directly  to  the  store-shelf.  So  thi 
very  early  indeed  in  my  thoughts  of  trees,  I  had  got 
the  principle  given  fifty  years  afterwards  in  Proserpin 
that  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  them  were  for  the  sake  of  tl 
flowers,  not  the  flowers  for  the  fruit.*  The  first  joy 
the  year  being  in  its  snowdrops,  the  second,  and  cardin 
one,  was  in  the  almond  blossom, — every  other  garden  ai 
woodland  gladness  following  from  that  in  an  unbroki 
order  of  kindling  flower  and  shadowy  leaf;  and  for  mai 
and  many  a  year  to  come, — ^until  indeed,  the  whole  of  li 
became  autumn  to  me, — my  chief  prayer  for  the  kindne 
of  heaven,  in  its  flowerfiil  seasons,  was  that  the  frost  mig] 
not  touch  the  almond  blossom. 

^  [See  above,  §  39  (p.  36).] 

*  [See  ProBerpina,  i.  eh.  iv.  §  2  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  249) ;  and^  earlier,  Queen  ^  { 
Air,  §  60  (Vol  XIX.  pp.  367-8).] 
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has*  I  hope*  ofascrrcd  that  in  all  I  hare 
finphaas  has  been  laid  only  on  the  ftiTOiir* 
hie  eppdMom  which  sunonnded  the  child  whose  histoty  I 
■  wfiliugy  and  on  the  docile  and  impressionable  quietness 

No  claim  has  been  made  for  it  to  any  special  power 
r  cafMMiiy ;  for,  indeed,  nmie  such  existed,  exc^  that 
in  looidng,  and  predsicm  in  fediog*  idiich  after- 
with  doe  industry,  formed  my  analytic  power* 

In  an  essential  qualities  of  genius,  except  these,  I  was 
kficient;  my  memory  only  of  arerage  power.  I  hare 
Btamliy  never  known  a  child  so  incapaUe  of  acting  a  part, 
r  tdb^  a  tale.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  neva  known 
ae  whose  thirst  for  visiUe  fact  was  at  once  so  eager  and 
i»  mftiwidic 

61.  I  find  also  that  in  the  for^;oing  accounts,  modest 
II  I  meant  them  to  be,  higher  literature  is  too  boast- 
ytf  spoken  of  as  my  first  and  exclusive  study.  Mj 
fUOe  Pope's  /&u/,  and,  in  any  understanding  of  them,  my 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  were  certainly  of  little  account  vrith 
ne  till  alter  I  was  ten.  My  calf  milk  of  books  was,  oa 
be  lifl^iter  side,  composed  of  Dame  Wiggins  of  Let^  the 
flmeoek  at  HomCj  and  the  like  nursery  rhymes;  and  on 
side,  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Prank\  and  Harry 


>  mtStbtk  hf  %mMn  in  Uie  ywr  0885)  in  wbich  this  cbastor  appwrod :  mm 
TtL  IL  ML  ng-«S6.  IV  Fmemsk  "mt  Hmme,"  by  '<  A  Udr^'  (Mn.  Don^),  a 
hb  hmk  •£  ribyMW  wiUi  eoliMred  pietares,  wm  immd  abont  1810,  and  ««■ 
ikmif  in  ili  SOtfc  editkm  in  1812.] 
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and  Jjucy,  combined  with  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.^  The 
earliest  dated  efforts  I  can  find,  indicating  incipient  motion 
of  brain-molecules,  are  six  '^ poems"  on  subjects  selected 
from  those  works;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  which 
my  mother  has  written:  '^January,  1826.  This  book  begun 
about  September  or  October,  1826,  finished  about  January, 
1827."  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,  was  written  and  printed 
in  imitation  of  book-print,  in  my  seventh  year.  The  book 
is  a  little  red  one,  ruled  with  blue,  six  inches  high  by 
foui:  wide,  contaioiog  forty-five  leaves  pencilled  ia  iipiti^tiaQ 
of  prwt  QP  both  sides, — ^the  title-page,  written  in  the  form 
here  approxipiately  imitated,  on  the  inside  of  the  cqv^.' 

jSSI.  Of  the  promised  four  volumes,  it  appefirs  that 
(according  to  my  practice  to  this  day)  I  accomplished  but 
one  «nd  a  quarter,  the  first  volume  consisting  oply  of  forty 
li^yes,  the  rest  of  the  book  being  occupied  by  the  afore- 
sajid  six  '^  poems,"  and  the  forty  leaves  losing  ten  of  their 
pages  in  the  **  copper  plates,"  of  which  the  one,  purporting 
tfl  represent  "  Harry's  new  road,"  is,  I  believe,  n^y  first 
e^Tort  at  mountain  drawing.  The  passage  closing  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  is,  I  think,  for  several  reasons,  worth 
preservation.  I  print  it,  therefore,  with  its  own  division$ 
pf  line,  and  three  variations  of  size  in  imitated  type. 
Punctuation  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  kind  coi\)ecture. 
The  hyphens,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  were  put  long  or  short, 
tq  make  the  print  even,  not  that  it  ever  succeeds  in  being 
S0|   but  the  variously  spaced  lines  here  imitate  it  pretty 

Harry  knew  very  well- 
what  it  was  and  went 
on   with    his  drawing  but 

^  [For  Rotkiu'a  numerous  refereuces  to  Frank  and  Harty  and  Lucy^  see  the 
Ganew  Index ;  Jeremiah  Joyce's  ScimUi^  Dialogues  were  in  seven  vols.,  1809.] 

*  [For  an  account  of  the  MS.  hook  containing  ''Harry  and  Lucy"  and  sii 
''Boemsy"  see  Vol.  U.  p.  629;  extraeta  from  the  poems  are  given  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  254  teg.] 
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Lucy  soon  called  him  aw- 
ay and  bid  him  observe 
a  great  black  cloud  firom- 
the  north  which  seemed  ra 
iher  electrical.    Harry  ran 


for  an  electrical  apparatus  which 
his  father  had  given  him  and  the- 
cloud  electrified  his  apparatus  positively 
after  that  another  cloud  came  which 
electrified  his  apparatus  negatively 
and  then  a  long  tram  of  smaller 
ones  but  before  this  cloud  came 
a  great  cloud  of  dust  rose  firom 
the  ground  and  followed  the  pos 
itive  cloud  and  at  length  seemed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it  and 
when  the  other  cloud  came 
a  flash  of  lightning  was  seen 
to  dart  through  the  cloud  of 
dust     upon     which     the      negative 
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doud  spiead  very  much  and 
dissolved  in  rain  which  pres 
ently  deaied  the  sky 

After  this  phenomenon  was  over 
and  also  the  surprise  Hany  began 
to  wonder  how  electricity 
could  get  where  there  was 
so  much  water  but  he  soon- 
observed  a  rainbow  and  a- 
rising  mist  under  it  which 
his  £5tncy  soon  transform 
ed  into  a  female  foruL  He 
then  remembered  the  witch  of 
the  waters  at  the  Alps  who 
was  raised  from  them  by- 
takeing  some  water  in  the- 
hand  and  throwing  it  into 
the  air  pronouncing  some 
unintelligable  worda  And 
thou^  it  was  a  tale  it- 
aflfected  Hany  now  when 
he  saw  in  the  clouds  some- 
end  of  Hany  thing 
and  Lucy  like  it. 

88L  Hie  sevend  reascms  aforesaid,  which  induce  me  to 
jiint  this  piece  of,  too  literally,  ^composition,"  are — the 
it,  that  it  is  a  tclenMe  specimen  of  my  seven  years  old 
effing; — tcdenUe  only,  not  fair^  since  it  was  extremdy 
nsaal  with  me  to  make  a  mistake  at  all,  whereas  here 
ere  are  two  (takring  and  unintelligable),  which  I  can 
1^  aceuunt  Cor  faj  supposing  I  was  in  too  great  a  bony 
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to  finish  my  volume  ;*-^the  second^  that  the  adaptation  of 
materials  for  my  story  out  of  Joyce's  Sdent^  Diabgues* 
and  Manfred^  is  an  extremely  perfect  type  of  the  inter- 
woven temper  of  my  mind,  at  the  beginning  of  days  just 
as  much  as  at  their  end — which  has  always  made  foolish 
scientific  readers  doubt  tny  bodk$  because  there  ¥ras  love 
of  beauty  in  them,  and  fooli^  aesthetic  readers  doubt  my 
books  because  there  was  love  of  science  in  them; — ^the 
third,  that  the  extremely  reasonable  method  of  final  judg- 
ment, upon  which  I  found  my  claim  to  the  sensible  reader's 
respect  for  these  dipartite  writings,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  this  proof,  that,  even  at  seven  years  old, 
no  tale,  however  seductive,  could  "afiect"  Harry,  until 
he  had  seen — in  the  clouds,  or  elsewhere — *' something 
like  it." 

Of  the  six  poems  which   fblloW,  the   first    is  on   the 
Steam-engine,  beginning, 

''When  furious  up  from  mines  the  water  pours. 
And  clears  from  rusty  moiitnre  all  the  ores;"^ 

and  the  last  on  the  Rainbow,  *'in  blank  verse,"  as  being 

*  The  original  passage  is  as  fellows,  vol.  vi.,  edition  of  1821,  p.  138 : — 
''Dr.  Franklin  mentions  a  remarkable  appearance  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wilke,  a  considerable  electrician.  On  the  dOth  of  July,  1758,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  observed  a  great  quantity  of  dust  rising  from 
the  giound,  and  covering  a  field,  and  part  of  the  town  in  which  he  then 
was.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  dust  moved  gently  towitrds  the  east, 
where  there  appeared  a  great  black  cloud,  which  electrified  his  apparatus 
positively  to  a  very  high  degree.  This  cloud  went  towards  the  west,  the 
dust  followed  it,  and  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  composed 
a  thick  pillar,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  at  length  it  seemed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  cloud«  At  some  distance  from  this,  there  came  another 
great  cloud,  with  a  long  stream  of  smaller  ones,  which  electrified  his 
a}>p4ratus  negatively;  and  when  they  came  near  the  positive  cloud,  a  flash 
of  lightning  was  seen  to  dart  through  the  cloud  of  dust,  upon  which  the 
negative  douds  spread  very  much,  and  dissolved  in  rain,  which  presently 
deared  the  atmosphere." 

^  |Tor  the  rest  of  this  ''poem,*'  perhaps  the  author's  first  piece,  see  VoL  IL 
pp.  iU-tbs  n.] 
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ot  a  iMTtie  fKif  tru  with  ofasarstkBs  on  the  ignonnt 
<lii|iuiilhjiB  of  cstun  peoples 


tkt  do  Bot  kaov  Aboot  that  light, 
t  OB  it;  nd  »  mil  tkit  Mt, 
list  Me  of  d  tltt  LuliMJ  dD  tbej  Imv." 

64.  It  WBs  only,  I  think,  mfter  m j  seventh  year  had 
been  fulfilled  in  these  meditations,  that  my  nxyther  added 
the  Latin  lesson  to  the  BiUe-readi^g,  and  accuratdy  estab- 
fidied  the  daily  routine  which  was  sketdied  in  the  fbiegiMi^ 
rhaptm*  But  it  extremely  surprises  me,  in  trying,  at  least 
for  my  own  amusement,  if  not  the  reader's,  to  finish  the 
Aetch  into  its  comers,  tliat  I  can*t  reccdlect  now  what  used 
to  happen  first  in  the  mcMming,  except  bfeak£isting  in  the 
nursery,  and  if  my  Croydon  cousin  Bridget  happoied  to  be 
staying  with  us,  quarrelling  with  her  which  should  hare 
the  brownest  hits  of  toasL  That  must  have  been  later  <», 
though,  for  I  oould  not  have  been  (Komoted  to  toast  at 
the  time  I  am  thinking  o£  Nothing  is  well  clear  to  me 
of  the  day^s  course,  till,  after  my  &ther  had  gone  to  the 
City  by  the  coach,  and  my  mother's  housdiold  orders  hcok 
^uicUy  given,  lessons  b^an  at  half-past  nine,  with  the 
Khie  reading  above  described,  and  the  two  or  three  verses 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  with  a  verse  of  paraphrase; — ^then 
a  Latin  declension  cnt  a  bit  of  verb,  and  eight  words  of 
▼ocabnlaiy  from  Adam*s  Latin  Grammar,  (the  best  that 
ever  was,*)  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  my  own.  Arith- 
mctic  was  whdesmnely  remitted  till  much  later ; '  geography 
I  tai^t  myself  fitst  enough  in  my  own  way;  history  was 
never  thought  oC  beyond  what  I  chose  to  read  of  Scott's 
Taia  tf  a  Grandfathar.  Thus,  as  aforesaid,  by  noon  I 
was  in  the  garden  on  fine  days,  or  left  to  my  own  amuse- 
mcnta  on  wet  cmes;  of  whidi  I  have  farther  at  once  to 
note  that  neaily  as  socm  as  I   could  crawl,  my  toy-brides 


«  iWm  alter  Ammm  tm  tiw  book,  m  Wlmr,  pp.  83.  MX.] 

>  fCMfMB  ^Mt  HmIoii  «p  in  Art  Chrym,  Uttm  M  and  M  0*oL  XXIX. 
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of  lignum  vitas  had  been  constant  companions:  and  I  am 
graceless  in  forgetting  by  what  extravagant  friend  (I  greatly 
suspect  my  Croydon  aunt),  I  was  afterwards  gifted  with 
a  two-arched  bridge,  admirable  in  fittings  of  voussoir  and 
keystone,  and  adjustment  of  the  level  courses  of  masonry 
with  bevelled  edges,  into  which  they  dovetailed,  in  the 
style  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Well-made  centreings,  and  a 
course  of  inlaid  steps  down  to  the  water,  made  this  model 
largely,  as  accurately,  instructive:  and  I  was  never  weary 
of  building,  unhuHding, — (it  was  too  strong  to  be  thrown 
down,  but  had  always  to  be  taken  down) — and  rebuilding 
it.  This  inconceivable  passive — or  rather  impassive — con- 
tentment in  doing,  or  reading,  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  I  perceive  to  have  been  a  great  condition  in 
my  future  power  of  getting  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of 
matters. 

65.  Some  people  would  say  that  in  getting  these  toys 
lay  the  chance  that  guided  me  to  an  early  love  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  another  child  so  fond 
of  its  toy  bricks,  except  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Frank."  ^  To 
be  sure,  in  this  present  age, — age  of  universal  brickfield 
though  it  be, — ^people  don't  give  their  children  toy  bricks, 
but  toy  puff-puffs;  and  the  little  things  are  always  taking 
tickets  and  arriving  at  stations,  without  ever  fathoming — 
none  of  them  will  take  pains  enough  to  do  that, — the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pufi-puff!  And  what  good  could  they  get  of  it 
if  they  did, — ^unless  they  could  learn  also,  that  no  principle 
of  Puff-puff  would  ever  supersede  the  principle  of  Breath  ? 

But  I  not  only  mastered,  with  Harry  and  Lucy,  the 
entire  motive  principle  of  puff-puff;  but  also,  by  help 
of  my  well-cut  bricks,  very  utterly  the  laws  of  practical 
stability  in  towers  and  arches,  by  the  time  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old:  and  these  studies  of  structure  were  farther 
animated  by  my  invariable  habit  of  watching,  with  the 
closest  attention,  the  proceedings  of  any  bricklayers,  stone- 
sawyers,  or  pavioiurs, — whose  work  my  nurse  woidd  allow  me 

1  [Sea  p.  142  of  Frank,  Cotteded  into  one  voiume/rom  the  *'Earfy  Leemu,"  18M] 
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to  stop  to  contemplate  in  our  walks ;  or,  delight  of  delights, 
might  be  seen  at  ease  from  some  fortunate  window  of  inn  or 
lodging  on  our  journeys.  In  those  cases  the  day  was  not 
long  enough  for  my  rapturous  and  riveted  observation. 

66.  Constantly,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  garden  when  the 
weatha  was  fine,  my  time  there  was  passed  chiefly  in  the 
same  kind  of  close  watching  of  the  ways  of  plants.  I  had 
not  the  smallest  taste  for  growing  them,  or  taking  care  of 
them,  any  more  than  for  takmg  care  of  the  burds,  or  the 
trees,  or  the  sky,  or  the  sea.  My  whole  time  passed  in 
staring  at  them,  or  into  them.  In  no  morbid  curiosity, 
but  in  admiring  wonder,  I  pulled  every  flower  to  pieces 
till  I  knew  aU  that  could  be  seen  of  it  with  a  child's 
eyes;  and  used  to  lay  up  little  treasures  of  seeds,  by  way 
of  pearls  and  beads, — never  with  any  thought  of  sowing 
them.  The  old  gardener  only  came  once  a  week,  for  what 
sweeping  and  weeding  needed  doing;  I  was  fain  to  leam 
to  sweep  the  walks  with  him,  but  was  discouraged  and 
shamed  by  his  always  doing  the  bits  I  had  done  over 
again.  I  was  extremely  fond  of  digging  holes,  but  that 
form  of  gardening  was  not  allowed.^  Necessarily,  I  fell 
always  back  into  my  merely  contemplative  mind,  and  at 
nine  years  old  began  a  poem,  called  Eudosia, — I  forget 
wholly  where  I  got  hold  of  this  name,  or  what  I  under- 
stood by  it, — "On  the  Universe,"*  though  I  could  under- 
stand not  a  little  by  it,  now.  A  couplet  or  two,  as  the 
real  beginning  at  once  of  DeucaHon  and  Proserpina^  may 
be  perhaps  allowed,  together  with  the  preceding,  a  place  in 
this  grave  memoir;  the  rather  that  I  am  again  enabled  to 
give  accurate  date— September  28th,  1828 — ^for  the  beginning 
of  its  ••Fast  book,"  as  follows:— 

"  When  font  the  wimth  of  heaven  o'erwhehned  the  world. 
And  o'er  the  roekg,  and  hills,  and  mountains,  hurl'd 
The  waten'  gathering  mass;  and  sea  o'er  shore, — 
Then  mountains  fell,  and  vales,  unknown  before, 

>  [Conpare  Mow,  ii.  §  m  (p.  426)J 

•  [For  '*Sudoda,  or  A  Poem  on  the  UnlTerse/'  see  Vol.  H.  pp.  2e»-271,  where 
the  ■saning  of  the  title  is  esphiined.] 
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Lay  where  they  were.     Far  diffeieut  was  the  Earth 

When  first  the  flood  came  down^  than  at  its  second  birth. 

Now  for  its  produce ! — Queen  of  flowers,  O  rose. 

From  whose  fair  coloured  leaves  such  odour  flows, 

Thou  must  now  be  before  thy  subjects  named^ 

Both  for  thy  beauty  and  thy  sweetness  fitmed. 

Thou  art  the  flower  of  England,  and  the  flower 

Of  Beauty  too — of  Venus'  odrous  bower. 

And  thou  wilt  often  shed  sweet  odours  round. 

And  often  stooping,  hide  thy  head  on  ground.^ 

And  then  the  lily,  towering  up  So  proud. 

And  raising  its  gay  head  among  the  various  crowd* 

There  the  black  spots  upon  a  scarlet  groundj 

And  there  the  taper-pointed  leaves  are  found." 

67.  In  220  lines,  of  such  quality,  the  first  book  ascends 
from  the  rose  to  the  oak.  The  second  begins-^to  my  sur» 
prise,  and  in  extremely  exceptional  violation  of  my  above*^ 
boasted  custom — ^with  an  ecstatic  apostrophe  to  wluit  I  had 
never  seen! 

''I  sinff  the  Pine,  which  clothes  high  Switaer'sf  bead^ 
And  high  enthroned,  grows  on  a  rocky  bed. 
On  gulfs  so  deep,  on  cliffs  that  are  so  high. 
He  that  would  dare  to  climb  them  dares  to  die." 

This  enthusiasm,  however,  only  lasts — ^mostly  exhausting 
itself  in  a  description,  verified  out  of  Harry  and  L/ucy^  of 
the  slide  of  Alpnach, — ^through  76  lines,  when  the  verses 
cease,  and  the  book  being  turned  upside  down,  b^fins  at 
the  other  end  with  the  information  that  ''Rock-crystal  is 
accompanied  by  Act}aiolite,  Axinite,  and  Epidote,  at  Bourg 
d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny."  But  the  garden-meditations  never 
ceased,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  strength 
was  gained,  or  how  much  time  uselessly  given,  except  in 
pleasure,  to  these  quiet  hours  and  foolish  rhymes.  Their 
happiness  made  all  the  duties  of  outer  life  irksome,  and 
their  unprogressive  reveries  might,  the  reader  may  think, 
if   my    mother    had    wished,    have    been    changed    into    a 

*  An  awkward  way — chiefly  for  the  rhyme's  sake— of  saying  that  roses 
are  often  too  heavy  for  their  stalks. 

t  Switser,  clearly  short  for  Switserland. 
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beginniiig  of  sound  botanical  knowledge.  But,  while  there 
were  books  on  geology  and  mineralogy  which  I  could 
understand,  all  on  botany  were  then, — and  they  are  little 
mended  now, — ^harder  than  the  Latin  grammar.  The  miner- 
alogy was  enough  for  me  seriously  to  work  at,  and  I  am 
indined  finally  to  aver  that  the  garden-time  could  not  have 
been  more  rightly  passed,  unless  in  weeding. 

68.  At  six  punctually  I  joined  my  father  and  mother 
at  tea,  being,  in  the  drawing-room,  restricted  to  the  inhabi- 
tation of  the  sacred  niche  above  referred  to,^  a  recess  beside 
the  fireplace,  well  lighted  from  the  lateral  window  in  the 
summer  evenings,  and  by  the  chimney-piece  lamp  in  winter, 
and  out  of  all  inconvenient  heat,  or  hurtfiil  draught.  A 
I  good  writing-table  before  it  shut  me  well  in,  and  carried 
my  plate  and  cup,  or  books  in  service.  After  tea,  my 
fiUher  read  to  my  mother  what  pleased  themselves,  I  pick- 
ing up  what  I  could,  or  reading  what  I  liked  better 
instead.  Thus  I  heard  all  the  Shakespeare  comedies  and 
historieal  plays  again  and  again, — all  Scott,  and  all  Don 
Quiaatep  a  favourite  book  of  my  father's,  and  at  which  I 
eould  then  laugh  to  ecstasy;  now,  it  is  one  of  the  saddest, 
and,  in  some  things,  the  most  offensive  of  books  to  me.' 

My  father  was  an  absolutely  beautiful  reader  of  the  bert 
poetry  and  prose; — of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Spenser,  Byron, 
and  Scott ;  as  of  Groldsmith,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Lighter 
ballad  poetry  he  had  not  fineness  of  ear  to  do  justice  to :  his 
se&ae  of  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  true  meaning,  and  of 
the  foroe  of  rightly  ordered  syllables,  made  his  delivery  of 
Hamlit^  Lear,  Cctsar,  or  Marmian,  melodiously  grand  and 
jost;  but  he  bad  no  idea  of  modulating  the  refrain  of  a 
ballad,  and  had  little  patience  with  the  tenor  of  its  senti- 
ment. He  looked  always,  in  the  matter  of  what  he  read, 
for  heroic  will  and  consummate  reason;  never  tolerated  the 
morbid  love  of  misery  for  its  own  sake,  and  never  read, 
either  for  his  own  pleasiure  or  my  instruction,  such  ballads 

^  Km  abofe,  §  44  (p.  99).] 

>  [Compue  Ltcturm  on  ArekUeeiun  and  IWnHng,  |  02  (VoL  XIL  p.  50).] 
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as  Biird  Helen,  the  Twa  Corbies/  or  any  other  rhjrme  or 
story  which  sought  its  interest  in  vain  love  or  fruitless 
death.' 

But  true,  pure,  and  ennobling  sadness  began  very  early 
to  mingle  its  imdertone  with  the  constant  happiness  of  those 
days; — a  ballad  music,  beautiful  in  sincerity,  and  hallowing 
them  like  cathedral  chant.  Concerning  which, — I  must  go 
back  now  to  the  days  I  have  only  heard  of  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  and  yet  of  which  some  are  to  me  as  if  mine 
eyes  had  seen*  them. 

69.*  It  must  have  been  a  little  after  1780*  that  my 
paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale,  ran  away  with 
my  paternal  grandfather  when  she  was  not  quite  sixteen; 
and  my  aunt  Jessie,  my  father's  only  sister,  was  bom  a 
year  afterwards;  a  few  weeks  after  which  event,  my  grand- 
mother, not  yet  seventeen,  was  surprised  (by  a  friend  who 
came  into  her  room  unannounced)  dancing  a  threesome  reel, 
with  two  chairs  for  her  partners;  she  having  found  at  the 
moment  no  other  way  of  adequately  expressing  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  this  mortal  life,  and  its  gifts  and  promises. 

The  latter  failed  somewhat  afterwards;  and  my  aimt 
Jessie,  a  very  precious  and  perfect  creature,  beautifril  in  her 
dark-eyed.  Highland  way, — utterly  religious,  in  her  quiet 
Puritan  way, — and  very  submissive  to  Fates  mostly  unkind, 
was  married  to  a  somewhat  rough  tanner,  with  a  fairly 
good  business  in  the  good  town  of  Perth:  and,  when  1 
was  old  enough  to  be  taken  first  to  visit  them,  my  aunt 
and  my  uncle  the  tanner  lived  in  a  square-built  grey  stone 
house  in  the  suburb  of  Perth  known  as  "Bridge-End,"  the 
house  some  fifty  yards  north  of  the  bridge;  its  garden 
sloping  steeply  to  the  Tay,  which  eddied,  three  or  four  feet 

»  [For  "Burd  Helen/'  see  Vol  XIV.  p.  85  n. ;  for  the  ''Twa  Corbies,"  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  SUU 

*  [In  which  respect,  Ruskin  shared  his  father's  distaste :  see  FieHon,  Fair  and 
Frnd^paeeim  and  e.g.  §§  8,  9,  14  n.  (Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  271,  272,  278).] 

>  pPsalms  xviii.  44  (marginal  version) ;  2  Chronicles  iz.  6.] 

*  LS§  6^73  are  put  together,  with  revisions,  from  Fare  Clawgera^  Letters  63, 
§§  11,  13,  14,  and  65,  §§  17-19 :  see  the  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  xcii.] 

B  [The  actual  date  is  1781.] 
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deep  of  somfare  crystal,  round  the  steps  where  the  servants 
dipped  their  pails.^ 

70.  A  mistaken  correspondent  in  Pars  once  complained 
of  my  coarse  habit  of  sneering  at  people  of  no  ancestry.* 
I  have  no  such  habit;  though  not  always  entirely  at  ease 
in  writing  of  my  uncles  the  baker  and  the  tanner.  And 
my  readers  may  trust  me  when  I  tell  them  that,  in  now 
remembering  my  dreams  in  the  house  of  the  entirely  honest 
chief  baker  of  Market  Street,  Croydon,  and  of  Peter — ^not 
Simon — ^the  tanner,'  whose  house  was  by  the  riverside  of 
Perth,  I  would  not  change  the  dreams,  far  less  the  tender 
realities,  of  those  early  days,  for  anything  I  hear  now 
remembered  by  lords  or  dames,  of  their  days  of  childhood 
in  castle  halls,  and  by  sweet  lawns  and  lakes  in  park-walled 
forest 

Lawn  and  lake  enough  indeed  I  had,  in  the  North  Inch 
of  Perth,  and  pools  of  pausing  Tay,  before  Rose  Terrace, 
(where  I  used  to  live  after  my  uncle  died,  briefly  apoplectic, 
at  Bridge-End,)  in  the  peace  of  the  fair  Scotch  summer 
dajrs,  with  my  widowed  aunt,  and  my  little  cousin  Jessie, 
then  traversing  a  bright  space  between  her  sixth  and  ninth 
year;  dark-eyed  deeply,*  like  her  mother,  and  similarly 
pious;  so  that  she  and  I  used  to  compete  in  the  Sunday 
evening  Scriptural  examinations;  and  be  as  proud  as  two 
little  peacocks  because  Jessie's  elder  brothers,  and  sister 
Mary,  used  to  get  "put  down,"  and  either  Jessie  or  I  was 
always  ''Dux."  We  agreed  upon  this  that  we  would  be 
married  when  we  were  a  little  older;  not  considering  it  to 
be  preparatorily  necessary  to  be  in  any  degree  wiser. 

71.  Strangely,  the  kitchen  servant-of-all-work  ^  in  the 
house  at  Rose  Terrace  was  a  very  old  "Mause," — before, 

^  As  opposed  to  the  darkness  of  mere  iris,  making  the  eyes  like  black 


*  [Compare  above,  S  4,  p.  16.1 

>  [Sea  Lsttars  67  aiid  83  (Vol.  XXVllI.  pp.  457,  547.] 
»  [Acts  ix.  4a] 

*  [For  other  rafinrenoes  to  this  old  servant,  see  below,  pp.  70,  123,  485,  586.] 
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to  write  "within  a  fortnight" — but  I  cannot  be  sure  of 
remembering  my  mother's  words  accurately. 

78.  But  when  I  was  in  Perth,  there  were  still — Mary, 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  looked  after  us  children  when 
Mause  was  too  busy;  James  and  John,  William  and 
Andrew ;  (I  can't  think  whom  the  unapostolic  William  was 
Hlftned  after).  But  the  boys  were  then  all  at  school  or 
College, — ^the  scholars,  William  and  Andrew,  only  came 
home  to  tease  Jessie  and  me,  and  eat  the  biggest  jargonel 
pears;  the  collegians  were  wholly  abstract;  and  the  two 
girls  and  1  played  in  our  quiet  ways  on  the  North  Inch, 
and  by  the  "Lead,"  a  stream  "led"  from  the  Tay  past 
Rose  Terrace  into  the  town  for  molinary  purposes;  and 
long  ago,  I  suppose,  bricked  over  or  choked  with  rubbish ;  ^ 
but  then  lovely,  and  a  perpetual  treasure  of  flowing  diamond 
to  us  children.  Mary,  by  the  way,  was  ascending  towards 
twelve — ^fair,  blue-eyed,  and  moderately  pretty ;  and  as  pious 
as  Jessie,  without  being  quite  so  zealous. 

74.  My  father  rarely  stayed  with  us  in  Perth,  but  went 
on  business  travel  through  Scotland,  and  even  my  mother 
became  a  curiously  unimportant  figure  at  Rose  Terrace. 
I  can't  understand  how  she  so  rarely  walked  with  us 
children;  she  and  my  aunt  seemed  always  to  have  their  . 
own  secluded  ways.  Mary,  Jessie,  and  I  were  allowed  to  ' 
do  what  we  liked  on  the  Inch:'  and  I  don't  remember 
doing  any  lessons  in  these  Perth  times,  except  the  above- 
described  competitive  divinity  on  Sunday.  • 

Had  there  been   anybody  then  to  teach   me  anything  ^ 
about  plants  or  pebbles,  it  had  been  good  for  me;  as  it  ' 


^  [Not  to.  as  late  as  1876 :  see  ''Notes  and  CorresDondenGe "  in  Am  dao^eni,    < 
Letter  C6  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  037).]  v 

'  [For  further   reminisoences  by  Rnskin   of  these  flays,  see   Fon,  Letter  62 
(VoL  XXVm.  p.  302),  and  Deueakm,  i.  ch.  vii.  §  21  (VoL  XXVL  p.  176).      In    fe 
one  MS.  Ruskin  starts  $  74  thus  :— 

''  In  Fbrt,  I  left  off  at  the  time  of  our  summer  journeys  to  Perth.    One    * 
of  the  most  important  results  of  them  was  my  fomiliaritv  with  the  look  of 
the  Northumbrian  and  Scottish  east  coast  from  Holy  Island  to  the  Bass 
—knowledge  of  use  to  me  now  in  final  work  on  history.    My  &ther  .  .  ." 
The  ''final  work  on  history"  was  the  intended  continuation  of  Our  Fathen  have    " 
Toid  r#.] 
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was,  I  passed  my  days  much  as  the  thistles  and  tansy  did, 
only  with  perpetual  watching  of  all  the  ways  of  running 
water, — a  singular  awe  developing  itself  in  me,  both  of  the 
pools  of  Tay,  where  the  water  changed  from  brown  to 
blue^blaek,  and  of  the  precipices  of  Kinnoull;  partly  out 
of  my  own  mind,  and  partly  because  the  servants  always 
became  serious  when  we  went  up  Kinnoull  way,  especially 
if  I  wanted  to  stay  and  look  at  the  little  crystal  spring  of 
Bower  s  Well 

75,  **But  you  say  you  were  not  afraid  of  anj^hing?"* 
writes  a  friend,  anxious  for  the  unassailable  veracity  of 
these  memoirs.  Well,  I  said,  not  of  ghosts,  thunder,  or 
beasts, — meaning  to  specify  the  commonest  terrors  of  mere 
diildhood.  Every  day,  as  I  grew  wiser,  taught  me  a 
reasonable  fear;  else  I  had  not  above  described  myself  as 
the  most  reasonable  person  of  my  acquaintance/  And  by 
the  swirls  of  smooth  blackness,  broken  by  no  fleck  of  foam, 
where  Tsy  gathered  herself  like  Medusa,*  I  never  passed 
without  awe,  even  in  those  thoughtless  days;  neither  do  I 
h  the  least  mean  that  I  could  walk  among  tombstones  in 
the  night  (neither,  for  that  matter,  in  the  day),  as  if  they 
were  only  paving  stones  set  upright.  Far  the  contrary; 
but  it  is  important  to  the  reader's  confidence  in  writings 
which  have  seemed  inordinately  impressional  and  emotional, 
that  he  should  know  I  was  never  subject  to — I  should 
peiliaps  rather  say,  sorrowfully,  never  capable  of — any 
maimer  of  illusion  or  false  imagination,  nor  in  the  least 
Ikble  to  have  my  nerves  shaken  by  siuprise.  When  I  was 
about  five  years  old,  having  he&i  on  amicable  terms  for  a 
wiule  with  a  Mack  Newfoundland,  then  on  probation  for 
watch  dog  at  Heme  Hill,  after  one  of  our  long  summer 
jounicys  my  first  thou^t  on  getting  home  was  to  go  to 
iee  LiioiL    My  mother  trasted  me  to  go  to  the  stable  with 

*  I  alwajs  think  of  Tay  as  a  giMidesft  river,  as  Greta  a  nymph  one. 

^  [See  above,  §  61  (p.  451] 

•  [8ee  above,  {  63  (p.  M),  and  eompare  %  49  (p.  44).] 
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our  one    aemi^iiiaii,  Thamas,  givhug  him   strict  ofd 
that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  within  stretch  of  the  d< 
chain.    Thomas,  fbr  better  secority,  canned  me  in  his  ar 
Lion  was  at  his  dinner,  and  took  no  notice  of  either 
us;  on  which  I  besoui^t  leave  to  pat  hiuL    Foolish  Thoi 
stooped  towards  him  that  I  mig^  when  the  dog  instai 
flew  at  me,  and  bit  a  j^ece  dean  oat  of  the  comer  of 
lip  on  the  left  sidCi    I  was  brought  up  the  back  sti 
bleeding  fiat,  but  not  a  wbit  firightened,  except  lest  L 
should  be  sent  away.    Lion  indeed  had  to  go;  but 
Thomas:  my  mother  was  sure  he  was  sorry,  and  I  tt 
blamed  herself  the  most     The  bitten  side  of  the   (t 
really  pretty)  mouth,  was  spoiled  fbr  evermore,  but 
wound,  drawn  dose,  healed  quickly;  the  last  use  I  n 
of  my  moveable  lips  before  Dr.  Aveline  drew  them 
<»dered  silence  for  a  while,  was  to  observe,  *<  Mama,  the 
I  can't  speak,  I  can  play  upon  the  fiddle.''    But  the  h 
was  of  another  opinion,  and   I  never  attained   any  p 
dency  upon  that  instrument  worthy  of  my  genius.    Not 
slightest  diminution  of  my  love  of  dogs,  nor  the  sligl 
nervousness  in  managing  them,  was  induced  by  the  acd< 

I  scarcdy  know  whether  I  was  in  any  real  dangc 
not  when,  another  day,  in  the  same  stable,  quite  by  m; 
I  went  head  foremost  into  the  large  water-tub  kept  foi 
garden.     I  think  I  might  have  got  awkwardly  wedgi 
I  had  tried  to  draw  my  feet  in  after  me:  instead,  I 
the  small  watering-pot  I  had  in  my  hand  to  give  mys 
good  thrust  up  from  the  bottom,  and  caught  the  op{ 
edge  of  the  tub  with  my  left  hand,  getting  not  a 
credit  afterwards  for  my  decision  of  method.     Looking 
to  the  few  chances  that  have  in  any  such  manner 
my  head,  I  believe  it  has  never  failed  me  when  I  w; 
it,  and  that  I   am  much  more  likely  to   be  confuse 
sudden  admiration  than  by  sudden  danger. 

76.  The  dark  pools  of  Tay,  which  have  led  me 
this  boasting,  were  imder  the  high  bank  at  the  head  c 
North  Inch, — the  path  above  them  being  seldom  tra^ 
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iy   us   children   unless  at   harvest  time,  when  we  us< 
go  gleaning  in  the  fields  beyond;  Jessie  and  I  aften? 
grinding  our  com  in  the  kitchen  pepper-mill,  and  kne 
and   toasting  for  ourselves  cakes  of  pepper  bread,  of 
unpurchaseable  quality,  ^' 

In    the  general   course  of  this  my  careful  narratio 
lebut  with  as  much  indignation  as  may  be  permitted  i 
out  ill  manners,  the  charge  of  partiality  to  anything  me 
because  it  was  seen  when  I  was  young,     I  hesitate,  h 
■  I  Irer,  in  recording  as  a  constant  truth  for  the  wo 
nnpression  left  on  me  when    I  went  gleaning  with  . 
" that    Scottish  sheaves  are  more  golden   than   are  bo 
other    lands,    and    that    no    harvests    elsewhere    visi 
human  eyes  are  so   like  the   "com  of  heaven"*  as 
of  Strath-Tay  and  Strath-Eam. 


*  Pnbi  butviii  24, 


CHAPTER  IV 

UNDER  NEW  TUTORSHIPS 

77.  When  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  I  had  a  bad  feverish 
iUness  at  Dunkeld,  during  whieh  I  believe  I  was  in  some 
danger,  and  am  sure  I  was  very  uncomfortable.  It  came 
on  after  a  long  walk  in  which  I  had  been  gathering  quan- 
tities of  foxgloves,  and  pulling  them  to  pieces  to  examine 
their  seeds;  and  there  were  hints  about  their  having 
poisoned  me,  very  absurd,  but  which  extended  the  gather- 
ing awe  from  river  eddies  ^  to  foxglove  dells.  Not  long  after 
that,  when  we  were  back  at  home,  my  cousin  Jessie  fell 
ill,  and  died  very  slowly,  of  water  on  the  brain.  I  was 
very  sorry,  not  so  much  in  any  strength  of  early  affection, 
as  in  the  feeling  that  the  happy,  happy  days  at  Perth 
were  for  ever  ended,  since  there  was  no  more  Jessie.* 

Before  her  illness  took  its  fatal  form, — before,  indeed,  I 
believe  it  had  at  all  declared  itself— my  aunt  dreamed  one 
of  her  foresight  dreams,  simple  and  plain  enough  for  any 
one's  interpretation; — ^that  she  was  approaching  the  ford  of 
a  dark  river,  alone,  when  little  Jessie  came  running  up 
behind  her,  and  passed  her,  and  went  through  first.  Then 
she  passed  through  herself,  and  looking  back  from  the 
other  side,  saw  her  old  Mause  approaching  from  the  distance 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  And  so  it  was,  that  Jessie, 
immediately  afterwards,  sickened  rapidly  and  died;  and  a 
few  months,  or  it  might  be  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  my 
aunt  died  of  decline;  and  Mause,  some  two  or  three  years 

»  rSee  above,  §  74  (p.  67).] 

•  [For  an  "  Ossianic  '  poem  written  two  or  tliree  years  later, ''  On  the  Death  of 
my  Cousin  Jessie/  see  Vol.  II.  p.  286.] 
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later,  having  had  no  care  after  her  mistress  and  Jessie  were 
gone,  but  when  she  might  go  to  them. 

78.  I  was  at  Plymouth  with  my  father  and  mother 
when  my  Scottish  aunt  died,  and  had  been  very  happy 
with  my  nurse  on  the  hill  east  of  the  town,  looking  out 
on  the  bay  and  breakwater ;  and  came  in  to  find  my  father, 
for  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him,  in  deep  distress  of 
sobbing  tears. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  my  aunt  was  dead,  but,  at  that 
time,  (and  a  good  deal  since,  also,)  I  lived  mostly  in  the 
present,  like  an  animal,  and  my  principal  sensation  was, — 
What  a  pity  it  was  to  pass  such  an  uncomfortable  evenmg 
— and  we  at  Plymouth  I 

The  deaths  of  Jessie  and  her  mother  of  course  ended 
our  Scottish  days.  The  only  siu*viving  daughter,  Mary, 
was  thenceforward  adopted  by  ray  father  and  mother,  and 
brought  up  with  me.  She  was  fourteen  when  she  came  to 
us,  and  I  four  years  younger; — so  with  the  Perth  days, 
dosed  the  first  decade  of  my  life.  Mary  was  a  rather 
pretty,  blue-eyed,  clumsily-made  girl,  very  amiable  and 
affectionate  in  a  quiet  way,  with  no  parts,  but  good  sense 
and  good  principle,  honestly  and  inoffensively  pious,  and 
equal  tempered,  but  with  no  pretty  girlish  ways  or  fancies. 
She  became  a  serene  additional  neutral  tint  in  the  house- 
hold harmony;  read  alternate  verses  of  the  Bible  with  my 
mother  and  me  in  the  mornings,  and  went  to  a  day  school 
in  the  forenoon.  When  we  travelled  she  took  somewhat 
of  a  governess  position  towards  me,  we  being  allowed  to 
explore  places  together  without  my  nurse ; — but  we  gener- 
ally took  old  Anne  too  for  better  company. 

79.  It  began  now  to  be  of  some  importance  what  church 
I  went  to  on  Sunday  morning.  My  father,  who  was  still 
much  broken  in  health,  could  not  go  to  the  long  Church 
of  England  service,  and,  my  mother  being  evangelical,  he 
went  contentedly,  or  at  least  submissively,  with  her  and 
me  to  Beresford  Chapel,  Walworth,  where  the  Rev.  E. 
Andrews  preached,  regularly,  a  somewhat  eloquent,  forcible, 
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and  ingenious  sermon,  not  tiresome  to  hear:^ — ^the  praye» 
were  abridged  from  the  Church  Service,  and  we,  being  thtti 
grandest  people  in  the  congregation,  were  allowed — ^thoug^ 
as  I  now  remember,  not  without  offimded  and  reproachftil 
glances  firom  the  more  conscientious  worshippers — ^to  come 
in  when  even  those  short  prayers  were  half  over.  Mary 
and  I  used  each  to  write  an  abstract  of  the  sermon  in  the 
afternoon,  to  please  ourselves, — Mary  dutifully,  and  I  to 
show  how  well  I  could  do  it.*  We  never  went  to  church 
in  afternoon  or  evening.  I  remember  yet  the  amazed  and 
appalling  sensation,  as  of  a  vision  preliminary  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  of  going,  a  year  or  two  later,  first  into  tik 
church  by  candlelight. 

80.  We  had  no  family  worship,  but  our  servants  were 
better  cared  for  than  is  often  the  case  in  ostentatiously 
religious  houses.  My  mother  used  to  take  them,  when 
girls,  fiK>m  families  known  to  her,  sister  after  sister,  and 
we  never  had  a  bad  one.' 

On  the  Sunday  evening  my  father  would  sometimes 
read  us  a  sermon  of  Blair's,*  or  it  might  be,  a  clerk  or  a 
customer  would  dine  with  us,  when  the  conversation,  in 
mere  necessary  courtesy,  would  take  generally  the  direction 
of  sherry.  Mary  and  I  got  through  the  evening  how  we 
could,  over  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Bunyan's  Holy  War^ 
Quarles's  Emblems,  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs^  Mrs.  Sherwood's 

1  [Hitherto  misprinted  ''him/'  hut  the  MS.  hai  ''hear."  For  another  reference 
to  these  sermons,  see  St.  Mark 9  Reit,  §  88  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  277) ;  and  for  the 
chapel,  see  below,  p.  132.  Bume^ones,  on  reading  these  passages  in  Praterita — 
"  that  most  hearenly  book/'  he  called  it— wrote  saying  that  he  too  had  worshipped 
in  the  same  chapel.  "How  ineffsblj  wonderfnV'  replied  Rnsldn^  "that  Toa  and 
I  both  sate — and-— behaved  properly  in  Beresford  Chapel !"  Bonie-Jonee  s  letter 
is  accompanied  by  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  "three-decker":  see  Memariak  f^f 
Edward  Bume-Jonet,  voL  L  pp.  41-42.  An  oil-portrait  of  Dr.  Andrews  (died  1841) 
is  in  the  South wark  Library,  Walworth  Road ;  a  notice  of  him  will  be  fonnd  in  ^ 
Basil  Champneys'  Memain  ^f  Coventry  Ptitmare,  voL  i.  pp.  126-128.  His  ehapel  in 
Beresford  Street  still  stands.] 

*  TA  paffe  of  his  "Sermon  Book"  is  shown  on  the  opposite  sheet  iji /aaimiki ; 
for  his  early  map-drawings  see  p.  74  (§  82) ;  the  MS.  of  The  Poetry  ^  ArtMMtMore 
is  ten  years  later.] 

'  [One  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Stones ;  another  was  that  of  Lucy  and  Harriet 
Tovey :  see  below,  ii.  §  108  (p.  343).] 

*  [Hugh  Blair  (1718-1800),  of  Edinborgh ;  his  Sermme  are  in  five  Yolames 
(1777-1801).] 
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'jiidiy  of  the  Manor^ — a  very  awful  book  to  me,  because 
f  the  stories  in  it  of  wicked  girls  who  had  gone  to  balls, 
Ting  immediately  after  of  fever, — and  Mrs.  Sherwood^s 
Tenry  Milner^  —  of  which  more  presently,^ — the  YoutKs 
fagasdne,  Alfred  Campbell  the  Youiig  Pilgrim^  and,  though 
Kther  as  a  profane  indulgence,  permitted  because  of  the 
udness  of  our  hearts,*  Bingley's  Natural  History.^  We 
one  of  us  cared  for  singing  hymns  or  psalms  as  such, 
ad  were  too  honest  to  amuse  ourselves  with  them  as 
icred  music,  besides  that  we  did  not  find  their  music 
niuing. 

81.  My  fiither  and  mother, — ^though  due  cheques  for 
barities  were  of  course  sent  to  Dr.  Andrews,  and  various 
ivilities  at  Christmas,  in  the  way  of  turkeys  or  boxes  of 
lisiiis,  intimated  their  satisfaction  with  the  style  of  his 
cnnons  and  purity  of  his  doctrine, — ^had  yet,  with  their 
sua]  shjmess,  never  asked  for  his  acquaintance,  or  even 
ennitted  the  state  of  their  souls  to  be  inquired  after  in 
utoral  visits.  Mary  and  I,  however,  were  charmed  merely 
y  the  distant  effect  of  him,  and  used  to  walk  with  Anne 
p  and  down  in  Walworth,  merely  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
im  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  At  last,  one 
^,  mdien,  by  extreme  favour  of  Fortune,  he  met  us  in  a 
leat  huny  on  our  own  side  of  it,  and  nearly  tumbled 
▼er  me,  Anne,  as  he  recovered  himself,  dropped  him  a  low 
ortsey;  whereupon  he  stopped,  inquired  who  we  were,  and 
ras  extremely  gracious  to  us;  and   we,  coming  home   in 

fever  of  delight,  announced,  not  much  to  my  mother's 
itisfiustion,  that  the  Doctor  had  said  he  would  call  some 
wBf\  And  so,  little  by  little,  the  blissful  acquaintance 
raa  made.  I  might  be  eleven  or  going  on  twelve  by  that 
ime.    Miss  Andrews,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  '^An^o^  in 

>  pM  below,  p.  94.] 

s  \Altfir9i  OaimML  The  Young  PUgrim.  Omiaining  TratfeU  in  Bggpi  and  the 
kh  Umd.    Bj  If n.  Hofland.    1826.] 

>nfMlMWZTiiL&] 


«  nbr  nimoeM  to  thiB  book  (of  which  the  trae  title  it  Aninml  Bkgmpkg%  tee 
eL  ZZV.  p.  82,  end  VoL  XXVIIJ.  p.  27a] 
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the  House/'  ^  was  an  extremely  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen ; 
she  sang  '*  Tamboiu*gi,  Tambourgi"^  with  great  spirit  and 
a  rich  voice,  went  at  blackberry  time  on  rambles  with  us 
at  the  Norwood  Spa,  and  made  me  feel  generally  that 
there  was  something  in  girls  that  I  did  not  understand, 
and  that  was  curiously  agreeable.  And  at  last,  because  I 
was  so  fond  of  the  Doctor,  and  he  had  the  reputation 
(in  Walworth)  of  being  a  good  scholar,  my  father  thought 
he  might  pleasantly  initiate  me  in  Greek,  such  initiation 
having  been  already  too  long  deferred.  The  Doctor,  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  knew  little  more  of  Greek  than  the 
letters,  and  declensions  of  nouns;  but  he  wrote  the  letters 
prettily,  and  had  an  accurate  and  sensitive  ear  for  rhythm. 
He  began  me  with  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  made  me 
scan  both  them  and  my  Virgil  thoroughly,  sometimes,  by 
way  of  interlude,  reciting  bits  of  Shakespeare  to  me  with 
force  and  propriety.  The  Anacreontic  metre  entirely  pleased 
me,  nor  less  the  Anacreontic  sentiment.  I  learned  half  the 
odes  by  heart  merely  to  please  myself,  and  learned  with 
certainty,  what  in  later  study  of  Greek  art  it  has  proved 
extremely  advantageous  to  me  to  know,  that  the  Greeks 
liked  doves,  swallows,  and  roses  just  as  well  as  I  did. 

82.  In  the  intervals  of  these  unlaborious  Greek  lessons, 
I  went  on  amusing  myself — partly  in  writing  English 
doggerel,  partly  in  map  drawing,  or  copying  Cruikshank's 
illustrations  to  Grimm,'  which  I  did  with  great,  and  to 
most  people  now  incredible,  exactness,  a  sheet  of  them 
being,    by    good  hap,   well  preserved,   done    when    I    was 

*  Hebrew  Melodiei, 


*■  [Einily   Augusta  Andrews  (first  wife   of  Coventry   Patmore)  was  the   fifth 
daughter.    Her  eldest  sister  became  Mrs.  Orme,  whose  house  in  St.  John's  Wood    \ 
was  ''a  haunt  of  Rossetti^  Swinburne,  Woolner,  Holman  Hunt,  and  a  crowd  of    i 
other  young  artisU,  poets,  men  of  letters,  and  thinkers"  (FaU  Mali  QnjmUe.  May  8, 
1892).    She  died  in  that  year.1  I 

•  [For  specimens  of  the  ''doggerel"  of  these  years,  see  VoL  H.  part  ilL    Some 
of  his  maps—"  examples  of  many  done  by  the  time  il  was  ten  yean  old " — weie 
shown  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1878  (see  VoL  Xm.  p.  M^,  and  again  in  1907-    ^ 
The  oopies  from  Cruikshank  were  also  shown  in  1878  (iM.).] 
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etween  ten  and  eleven.  But  I  never  saw  any  boy's  work 
I  my  life  showing  so  little  original  faculty,  or  grasp  by 
lemory.  I  could  literally  draw  nothing,  not  a  cat,  not  a 
lOfuae,  not  a  boat,  not  a  bush,  ''out  of  my  head,"  and 
lere  was,  luckily,  at  present  no  idea  on  the  part  either 
f  paxents  or  preceptor,  of  teaching  me  to  draw  out  of 
ther  people's  heads. 

Nevertheless,  Mary,  at  her  day  school,  was  getting 
rawing  lessons  with  the  other  girls.  Her  report  of  the 
leasantness  and  zeal  of  the  master,  and  the  frank  and 
nnewfaat  unusual  execution  of  the  drawings  he  gave  her 
I  copy,  interested  my  father,  and  he  was  still  more 
leasied  by  Marjr's  copjdng,  for  a  proof  of  industry  while  he 
mB  away  on  his  winter's  journey — copying,  in  pencil  so  as 
>  produce  the  eiSect  of  a  vigorous  ^igraving,  the  little 
pster-colour  by  Prout  of  a  wayside  cottage,  which  was 
le  foundation  of  our  future  water-colour  collection,  being 
Mn  our  only  possession  in  that  kind — of  other  kind,  two 
dnifltures  on  ivory  completed  our  gallery. 

88.  I  perceive,  in  thinking  over  the  good  work  of  that 
■taent  Uack  and  white  study,  that  Mary  could  have  drawn, 
'  she  had  been  well  taught  and  kindly  encouraged.  But 
er  power  of  patient  copying  did  not  serve  her  in  draw- 
^  ftom  nature,  and  when,  that  same  summer,  I  between 
ai  and  eleven  (1829),  we  went  to  stay  at  Matiock  in 
lefbyshiie,  all  that  she  proved  able  to  accomplish  was  an 
ndiiie  of  Caxton's  New  Bath  Hotel,  in  which  our  efforts 
1  the  direction  of  art,  for  that  year,  ended. 

But,  in  the  glittering  white  broken  spar,  specked  with 
■lena,  by  which  the  walks  of  the  hotel  garden  were  made 
rig^ty  and  in  the  shops  of  the  pretty  village,  and  in  many 
hmppy  walk  among  its  difis,  I  pursued  my  mineralogical 
tndks  on  fluor,  calcite,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  with  inde- 
aibable  rapture  when  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  a  cave. 
I J  father  and  mother  showed  far  more  kindness  than  I 
new,  in  yielding  to  my  subterranean  passion;  for  my 
Mther  could  not  bear  dirty  places,  and  my  father  had  a 
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nervous  feding  that  the  ladders  would  faraak,  or  the  ro 
fidU  before  we  got  out  again*  They  went  with  me,  nevi 
thdess,  wherever  I  wanted  to  gor— my  fitther  even  in 
the  terrible  Speedwdl  mine  at  Castleton,  where,  for  oni 
I  was  a  little  finghtened  mysdf . 

From  Matlock  we  must  have  gone  on  to  Cumberlax 
for  I  find  in  my  fother's  writing  the  Iqgend,  '^Beg 
28th  November,  1880,  finished  11th  January,  1882,"  on  t 
fly-leaf  of  the  ^  Iteriad,"  a  poem  in  four  books,  wfaidi 
iiuUted,  betweoti  those  dates,  on  the  subject  of  our  jourr 
among  the  Lakes,  and  of  which  some  little  notice  may 
taken  fiEurther  on.^ 

84.  It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1881*  that  ' 
important  step  was  taken  of  giving  me  a  drawing  masi 
Mary  showed  no  gift  of  representing  any  of  the  scenes 
our  travels,  and  I  began  to  express  some  wish  that  I  eo 
draw  mjrsdf.  Whereupon,  Mar/s  pleasant  drawing  mas 
to  whom  my  fSather  and  mother  were  equitable  cnoi 
not  to  impute  Mary's  want  of  genius,  was  invited  to  ( 
me  also  an  hour  in  the  week. 

I  suppose  a  drawing  master's  business  can  only  bec< 
established  by  his  assertion  of  himself  to  the  public  as 
possessor  of  a  style;  and  teaching  in  that  only.    Ne 
theless,  Mr.   Runciman's  memory  sustains  disgrace  in 
mind  in  that  he  gave  no  impulse  nor  even  indulgent 
the  extraordinary  gift  I  had  for  drawing  delicately  ^ 
the  pen  point.    Any  work  of  that  kind  was  done  the 
forward  only  to  please  myself     Mr.   Runciman  gave 
nothing  but  his  own  mannered  and  inefficient  drawing 
copy,  and  greatiy  broke  the  force  both  of  my  mind 
hand. 

Yet    he   taught    me    much,    and   suggested    more, 
taught  me  perspective,  at  once  accurately  and  simply 

1  rSee  below,  §  91  (p.  81}.] 

'  [Of  the  summer,  the  MS.  smys  : — 

''The  summer  of  1831,  wheu  I  was  twelve  years  old,  might  p 
have  been  varied  only  by  a  visit  to  Tnnbridge  Wells,  where  I  was  c 
enough  with  the  common  and  its  sandstone  rocks."] 
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bit    of   trafiiMig,^      He   comprilrd    me   into   a 
md  ISKilily  of  hamd  which   I   fimid   aftcrwudi 
mefid,    tbongh   wfait    I    haTe  just    caUed   the 
le  Strang  mceuimey  of  my  fine*  was   losL    He 
cahirated  in  uk,— indeed  fiMinded,-Uhe  habit  of  IoQkii« 
far  tfe  fwrntial  points  in  the  things  drawn,  so  as  to  ab- 
demiic^,  and  he  explained  to  me  the  meanii^g 
of  composition,  thoi]^  he  himself  could 


8Jl  a  Toy  happy  time  frilowed,  for  about  two  yeais. 
I  was»  of  eonne,  finr  behind  Haiy  in  touoh-skiQ  of 
diawing,  and  it  was  good  for  her  that  this  supcnority 
neknowkdgcd,  and  due  honour  done  her  for  the  steady 
of  her  unin^ubiTe  practiGe  and  unwearied  attention. 
For,  as  she  did  not  write  poems  like  me^  nor  coUect  qpais 
Boe  me^  nor  exhibit  any  prcrailii^  rivacity  of  mind  in  any 
iBmlimij  she  was  gradually  sinking  into  &r  too  subordinate 
a  poaition  to  my  high-mightiness^  But  I  could  make  no 
r  some  time  to  lirai  her  in  firee-hand  G<^yi^g« 
nqr  first  attempts  from  nature  were  not  felt  by  my 
to  be  the  IcKt  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

were  made  under  the  stimulus  of  a  journey  to 
with  the  fioRthoi^t  of  whidi  my  mother  comfiorted 
me  thraogh  an  iDneas  of  1829.^  I  find  my  quite  first  sketch- 
book, an  extremdy  inconTcnient  upright  small  octavo  in 
mottlrd  and  flexible  cover,  the  p^wr  pure  white,  and 
rifabedlf  gntty.  filled  with  outlines,  iirq^ularly  defaced  by 
■Hnwikiie  effiarts  at  finish,  in  arbitrary  places  and  ccxners, 
of  Dover  and  Tnnbridge  Castles  and  the  nudn  tower  of 
Caatarfamy  Cathedral  These,  with  a  really  good  study, 
supplemented  bj  detached  detail,  of  Battle  Abbey,  1  have 
set  aode  fior  preservation;  the  really  fiist  sketch  I  ever 
fiom  nature  being  Na  1,  of  a  street  in  Sev«Mak& 


iDrmmi^,  IBST,  Rukizi  iccouMnacd  Idm  »  a  taarWr 
XV.    B.  18  •.    For  uMChcr  winMPrtire  «f  kw,  •«• 
S  in  (T«L  XXU.  f.  aB3)L    Sm  abo  a  kitar  of  Jana  4,  IMA, 


XV.    p.  18  a.     For  aaoChcr  raauBMCcnco  of  kw, 

i 

fa  T«L  xzznr.  i.  sTx] 


^km  M&  giTcn  Wov,  ^  87  a.: 
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I  got  little  satisfaction  and  less  praise  by  these  works ;  but 
the  native  architectural  instinct  is  instantly  developed  in 
these, — highly  notable  for  any  one  who  cares  to  note  such 
nativities.  Two  little  pencillings  from  Canterbury  south 
porch  and  central  tower,  I  have  given  to  Miss  Gale,  of 
Binrgate  House,  Canterbury;  the  remnants  of  the  book 
itself  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Tyn-y-Ffynon,  Barmouth,  both 
very  dear  friends.^ 

86.  But  before  everything,  at  this  time,  came  my 
pleasure  in  merely  watching  the  sea.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  row,  far  less  to  sail,  nor  to  walk  near  the  harbour 
alone;  so  that  I  learned  nothing  of  shipping  or  an3^ing 
else  worth  learning,  but  spent  four  or  five  hours  every  day 
in  simply  staring  and  wondering  at  the  sea, — an  occupation 
which  never  failed  me  till  I  was  forty.  Whenever  I  could 
get  to  a  .beach  it  was  enough  for  me  to  have  the  waves 
to  look  at,  and  hear,  and  pursue  and  fly  from.  I  never 
took  to  natural  history  of  shells,  or  shrimps,  or  weeds, 
or  jelly-fish.  Pebbles? — ^yes,  if  there  were  any;  otherwise, 
merely  stared  all  day  long  at  the  tumbling  and  creaming 
strength  of  the  sea.  Idiotically,  it  now  appears  to  me, 
wasting  all  that  priceless  youth  in  mere  dream  and  trance 
of  admiration ;  it  had  a  certain  strain  of  Byronesque  passion 
in  it,  which  meant  something:  but  it  was  a  fearfrd  loss  of 
time. 

87.  The  summer  of  1882  must,  I  think,  have  been 
passed  at  home,  for  my  next  sketch-book  contains  only 
some  efforts  at  tree-drawing  in  Dulwich,  and  a  view  of 
the  bridge  over  the  now  bricked-up  "Effra,"*  by  which 
the  Norwood  road  then  crossed  it  at  the  bottom  of  Heme 
Hill:  the  road  itself,  just  at  the  place  where,  from  the 
top  of  the  bridge,  one  looked  up  and  down  the  streamlet, 
bridged  now  into  putridly  damp  shade  by  the  railway,  close 
to  Heme  Hill  Station.     This  sketch  was  the  first  in  which 

M[For  Miss  CSale,  fviiose  brother  Frederick  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Arthur  SeverPy 
see  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  xxir. ;  fbr  Mrs.  Tklbot,  and  the  name  of  her  house,  Vol.  XXX. 
p.  xxviii.,  and  VoL  XXIX.  p.  173  n.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  35.] 
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I  was  ever  supposed  to  show  any  talent  for  drawing.  But 
on  my  thirteenth  (?)  birthday,  8th  February,  1882,  my 
finther^s  partner,  Mr.  Henry  TeLford,  gave  me  Rogers's  Itahf^ 
and  determined  the  main  tenor  of  my  life. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  Turner,  except  in 
the  weQ-remembered  sajring  of  Mr.  Runciman's,  that  ''the 
world  had  lately  been  much  dazzled  and  led  away  by  some 
splendid  ideas  thrown  out  by  Turner.*'  But  I  had  no 
sooner  cast  eyes  on  the  Rogers  vignettes  than  I  took  them 
for  my  only  masters,  and  set  mjrself  to  imitate  them  as  far 
as  I  possibly  could  by  fine  pen  shading. 

88.  I  have  told  this  story  so  often  that  I  b^^in  to 
doubt  its  time.  It  is  curiously  tiresome  that  Mr.  Telford 
did  not  himself  write  my  name  in  the  book,  and  my  fiather, 
who  writes  in  it,  *'The  gift  of  Henry  Telford,  Esq.,"  still 
more  curiously,  for  him,  puts  no  date:  if  it  was  a  year 
later,  no  matter;  there  is  no  doubt  however  that  early 
in  the  spring  of  1888  Prout  published  his  Sketches  in 
Ftanders  and  Germany.  I  well  remember  going  with  my 
fiKther  into  the  shop  where  subscribers  entered  their  names, 
and  being  referred  to  the  specimen  print,  the  turreted 
window  over  the  Moselle,  at  Coblentz.*  We  got  the  book 
home  to  Heme  Hill  before  the  time  of  our  usual  annual 
toor;  and  as  my  mother  watched  my  father's  pleasure  and 
mine  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  places,  she  said,  why 
dwald  not  we  go  and  see  some  of  them  in  reality?  My 
Iktfaer  hesitated  a  little,  then  with  glittering  eyes  said — 
why  not  ?  And  there  were  two  or  tihme  weeks  of  entirely 
n^timnw  and  amazed  piepaimtion.  I  recollect  that  very 
evening  bringing  down  my  big  geography  book,  still  most 
pndous  to  me;'  (I  take  it  down  now,  and  for  the  first 
time  put  my  own  initials  under  my  father's  name  in  it) — 
and    looking  with   Mary   at    the  outline  of  Mont   Blanc, 


*  [Am  reeordad  Abov« :  sm  p.  29  »•] 

*  mute  xWi.  tQ  the  Skeiehet.'} 

*  lam^fwmkg,  Muhmied  on  a  F^mUir  Pkm  /wr  ^^  Urn  qf  SekooU  and   Yt 
Aiwi,  wkk  HMtf^  EngrmwhHff.     By  tbe  Her.  J.  GoldmHh.     London :  1920. 
1W  flrte  of  Mont  Bkne  is  opporite  pw  201.] 
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copied  from  Saussure,  at  p.  201,  and  reading  scmie  of  the 
very  singular  information  about  the  Alps  which  it  illus- 
trates. So  that  Switzerland  must  have  been  at  once  in- 
cluded in  the  plans, — ^soon  prosperously,  and  with  result  of 
all  manner  of  good,  by  6od*s  help  fu^ed. 

80.  We  went  by  Calais  and  Brussels  to  Cologne;  up 
the  Rhine  to  Strasburg,  across  the  Black  Forest  to  Schaif- 
hausen,  then  made  a  sweep  through  North  Switzerland  by 
Basle,  Berne,  Interlachen,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  to  Constance, — 
following  up  the  Rhine  still  to  Coire,  then  over  Spliigen 
to  Como,  Milan,  and  Genoa ;  meaning,  as  I  now  remember, 
for  Rome.  But,  it  being  June  already,  the  heat  of  Genoa 
warned  us  of  imprudence :  we  turned,  and  came  back  over 
the  Simplon  to  Geneva,  saw  Chamouni,  and  so  home  by 
Lyons  and  Dijon.^ 

To  do  all  this  in  the  then  only  possible  way,  with  post- 
horses,  and,  on  the  lakes,  with  oared  boats,  needed  careful 
calculation  of  time  each  day.  My  father  liked  to  get  to 
our  sleeping  place  as  early  as  he  could,  and  never  would 
stop  the  horses  for  me  to  draw  anything  (the  extra  peace 
to  postillion  for  waiting  being  also  an  item  of  weight  in 
his  mind) ; — thus  I  got  into  the  bad  habit,  yet  not  without 
its  discipline,  of  making  scrawls  as  the  carriage  went  along, 
and  working  them  up  '^out  of  my  head"  in  the  evening. 
I  produced  in  this  manner,  throughout  the  journey,  some 
thirty  sheets  or  so  of  small  pen  and  Indian  ink  drawings, 
four  or  five  in  a  sheet;  some  not  inelegant,  all  laborious, 
but  for  the  most  part  one  just  like  another,  and  without 
exception  stupid  and  characterl^s  ^to  the  last  degree. 

00.  With  these  flying  scrawls  on  ihe  road,  I  made, 
when  staying  in  towns,  some  elaborate  pencil  and  pen  out- 
lines, of  which  perhaps  half-a-dozen  are  worth  register  and 
preservation.  My  father's  pride  in  a  study  of  the  doubly- 
towered  Renaissance  church  of  Dijon  was  great.  A  still 
more  laborious  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Brussels  remains  with  it 

'  [For  a  ftdler  account,  and  the  rhyned  history^  of  this  journey  (not  quite 
accurately  given  here),  see  Vol.  11.  pp.  340  »eq,] 
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t  BnntwoocL^  The  drawing  of  that  Hdtel  de  Ville  by 
ne  DOW  at  Oxford^  is  a  copy  of  Front's,  which  I  made  in 
[lustration  of  the  volume  in  which  I  wrote  the  banning 
f  a  rhymed  history  of  the  tour. 

For  it  had  excited  all  the  poor  little  faculties  that  were 
a  me  to  their  utmost  strain,  and  I  had  certainly  more 
ttosionate  happiness,  of  a  quality  utterly  indescribable  to 
leople  who  never  fdt  the  like,  and  more,  in  solid  quantity, 
1  those  three  months,  than  most  people  have  in  all  their 
ives*  The  impressions  of  the  Alps  first  seen  from  Schaff- 
ausen,  of  Milan  and  of  Geneva,  I  will  try  to  give  some 
cocmnt  of  afterwards,' — my  first  business  now  is  to  get  on/ 

91.  The  winter  of  '88,  and  what  time  I  could  steal  to 
muse  myself  in,  out  of  '84,  were  spent  in  composing, 
fitting  fair,  and  drawing  vignettes  for  the  decoration  of 
he  aforesaid  poetical  account  of  our  tour,  in  imitation  of 
logers's  Italy.  The  drawings  were  made  on  separate  pieces 
i  paper  and  pasted  into  the  books ;  many  have  since  been 
iken  out,  others  are  there  for  which  the  verses  were  never 
rritten,  for  I  had  spent  my  fervour  before  I  got  up  the 
Ihine.  I  leave  the  unfinished  folly  in  Joanie's  care,  that 
lone  but  friends  may  see  it/ 

Meantime,  it  having  been  perceived  by  my  father  and 
■other  that  Dr.  Andrews  could  neither  prepare  me  for 
he  University,  nor  for  the  duties  of  a  bishopric,  I  was 
ent  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  private  school  kept  by  the 

1  rThu  drawing  wag  No.  9  in  the  Rnskin  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1904.] 

*  lAfterwardfl  removed:  see  Ariadne  Fiarentina,  §  113  (Vol.  XXII.  ro.  968-9].] 
'  [Am  below,  pp.  113,  117,  for  Schafffaausen  and  Mibm ;  and  pp.  SaO  *eq.  for 

*  {Bme  in  the  MS.  waa  the  following  passage:— 

"In  retomiiig  by  Pkria,  Jaiy  or  Auffost  1838,  I  first  saw,  dining  with 

them  in  the  Champs  Elys^  (vmv  litendly)^  the  daughters  of  my  fother's 

Spanish  partner  Mr.  Donecq.    Tbis  year  was  the  first  of  three  which  the 

astrologer  Varley  afterwards  fixed  on  as  having  been  especially  &tal  to 

me,— 'wheo  you  were  14,  17,  and  21.'" 

UmMn  a  little  lower  down  (p.  86),  forgetting  that  he  had  struck  out  this  passage, 

rfwrad   to   this  "fiital  dinner."     For  another  reference   to  Varley,  see  below, 

c  S98  ».] 

*  nt  waa  ultimately  indaded  in  the  collection  of  Ruskin's  Pttems  in  1891 :  see 
mm  YmL  IL  pp.  d40-W7.  Examples  of  the  vignettes  are  there  given  at  pp.  856, 
^a.j 
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Rev.  Thomas  Dale,^  in  Grove  Lane,  within  walking  distance 
of  Heme  Hill.  Walking  down  with  my  father  after  break- 
fast, canying  my  blue  bag  of  books,  I  came  home  to  half- 
past  one  dinner,  and  prepared  my  lessons  in  the  evening 
for  next  day.  Under  these  conditions  I  saw  little  of  my 
fellow-scholars,  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Dale,  Tom  and  James ;  ^ 
and  three  boarders,  the  sons  of  Colonel  Matson,  of  Wool- 
wich;  of  Alderman    Key,  of  Denmark   Hill;   and   a   fine 

^  [For  some  account  of  whom^  see  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  xlix.,  1. ;  and 
compare  Ruskin's  Three  Letters  and  an  Essay,  ibid.,  pp.  357  seq-  The  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Andrews  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Ruskin  may  be  read  with  interest  here : — 

"  Walworth,  May  22,  1830. 

''My  dear  Sir, — 1  am  anxious  only  that  you  should  believe  it  was  utterlj 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  my  attendances  on  your  son :  the  regularity  of  my 
visits,  at  first,  demonstrated  how  honourably  I  would  fulfil  my  engagements,  while 
dire  necessity  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  me.  But  latterly,  owing  to  a  ^reat 
increase  of  the  cnurch  with  other  ministerial  calls,  1  could  not  be  regular,  neither 
indeed  had  occasional  and  indefinite  lessons  been  sufficient,  which  they  would  not 
have  been,  could  I  have  continued  them.  1  am  gratified  to  see  that  you  repose 
confidence  in  my  opinion  :  the  tutor  was  what  I  recommended :  with  reluctance 
but  conscientiously.  I  say  with  reluctance  because  it  was  painful  to  me  to  be 
separated  from  Master  Ruskin :  a  boy  whose  mind  requires  a  peculiar  management, 
and  who  excited  in  me  a  higher  degree  of  interest  than  I  ever  felt  for  any  other 
young  gentleman  with  whose  education  1  was  honoured.  It  was  not  a  little  trial 
to  me  to  contemplate  the  losing  of  your  own  conversation  and  that  of  Mrs.  Raskin ; 
but  I  found  it  utterly  useless  to  contend  against  inevitable  difficulty ;  my  time  was 
invaded  from  more  than  one  quarter. 

"  Permit  me  to  recommend  a  continuation  of  his  attention  to  the  Greek  Grammar    , 
— also  to  read  over  carefully  and  often  the  Alphabetismus  Anomalorum  in  (about) 
page  149  to  176  of  Graces  (rrammatica  Compendium.     Londini  Sumplibus  G.  Ginger   ^ 
ad  Insignia  CoUegii  Westmonasteriensis,  juxta  Scholam  Begiam,     1814.     That  is  the   j 
famous  Busby's  Greek  Grammar  as  used  at  Westminster  School.     I  copy  here  from 
the  title,  1814  edition ;  but  any  subsequent  one  is  the  same. 

''As  to  Latin  exercises,  he  will  now  or  soon  be  fit  for  Valp/s  Elegantia 
IxUiruB.  Both  these  books  may  be  had  immediately  at  Oxford  (if  not  at  Ginger's, 
College  Street,  Westminster,  and  Law  and  Wliitelaw,  Ave  Maria  Lane).  But  the 
Alphabetismus  I  would  stet  soon. 

''A  cash  balance  wiQ  be  due  to  you,  which  can  be  easily  arranged  when  you 
return  to  town.  ; 

''I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Divine  Providence  may  protect  you  all  in 
journeying,  and  convey  His  blessing  in  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  change  of  \ 
scene  till  we  hear  of  your  happy  arrival  in  town.    With  very  .  .  .  [words  torn  off  j 
behind  the  seal]  compts.  to  Mrs.  Ruskin  .  .  .  fiBimily,  and  love  to  my  dear  .  .  . 
John,  1  remain  most  truly  yours,  with  much  respect  and  gratitude, 

''Edward  Andrews. 
"John  J.  Ruskin,  Esq.  ■ 

"Post  Office,  Leamington."]  ^ 

■  [For    references  to  these  schoolfellows,  see  VoL  1.   pp.  385,  394  ;  and   for  • 
Colonel  Matson,  below,  ii.   §   151   (p.  381).      Sir  Willoughby  Jones  (1820-1884), 
Cranmer,  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1845.] 
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ively  boy,  Willoughby  Jones,  afterwards  Sir  AV.,  and  only 
lately,  to  my  sorrow,  dead. 

92.  Finding  me  in  all  respects  what  boys  could  only 
look  upon  as  an  innocent,  they  treated  me  as  I  suppose 
they  would  have  treated  a  girl;  they  neither  thrashed  nor 
chaffed  me, — ^finding,  indeed,  from  the  first  that  chaff  had 
QO  effect  on  me.  Generally  I  did  not  understand  it,  nor 
in  the  least  mind  it  if  I  did,  the  fountain  of  pure  conceit 
in  noiy  own  heart  sustaining  me  serenely  against  all  depreca- 
tion, whether  by  master  or  companion.  I  was  fairly  intelli- 
^t  of  books,  had  a  good  quick  and  holding  memory, 
[earned  whatever  I  was  bid  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  as  well ; 
md  since  all  the  other  boys  learned  always  as  little  as  they 
xmld,  though  I  was  far  in  retard  of  them  in  real  know- 
ledge, I  almost  always  knew  the  day's  lesson  best.  I  have 
ilieady  described,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Fictio7iy  Fair 
md  Faul^  Mr.  Dale's  rejection  of  my  clearly  known  old 
jnunmar  as  a  ^^  Scotch  thing."  In  that  one  action  he 
tgected  himself  from  being  my  master;  and  I  thencefor- 
nard  learned  all  he  told  me  only  because  I  had  to  do  it. 

98.  While  these  steps  were  taken  for  my  classical 
idvancement,  a  master  was  found  for  me,  still  in  that 
mlucky  Walworth,  to  teach  me  mathematics.  Mr.  Row- 
Mytham  was  an  extremely  industrious,  deserving,  and  fairly 
irell-informed  person  in  his  own  branches,  who,  with  his 
irife,  and  various  impediments  and  inconveniences  in  the 
iray  of  children,  kept  a  "young  gentleman's  Academy" 
near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  in  one  of  the  first  houses 
irhich  have  black  plots  of  grass  in  front,  fenced  by  iron 
Rulings  from  the  Walworth  Road. 

He  knew  Latin,  German,  and  French  grammar;  was 
ible  to  teach  the  ^*use  of  the  globes"  as  far  as  needed  in 
I  preparatory  school,  and  was,  up  to  far  beyond  the  point 
needed  for  me,  a  really  sound  mathematician.  For  the  rest, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  men  or  their  history,  with  nature 

1  [In  §  96 :  Vol.  XXXTV.  p.  305.] 
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and    its   meanings;    stupid    and   disconsolate,   incapable  of 
any  manner  of  mirth  or  fancy,  thinking  mathematics  the 
ohly  proper  occupation  of  human  intellect,  asthmatic  to  a 
degree  causing  often  helpless  suffering,  and  hopelessly  poor, 
spending  his  evenings,  after  his  school-drudgery  was  over, 
in  writing  tnanuals  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  compiling  i 
French  and  German  grammars,  which  he  allowed  the  book*  i 
sellers  to  cheat  him  out  of, — adding  perhaps,  with  all  his  i 
year's  lamp-labour,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  to  his  income;  i 
-^na  more  wretched,  innocent,  patient,  insensible,  unadmir-  i 
able,  uncomfortable,  intolerable  being  never  was  produced  i 
in  this  seira  of  England  by  the  culture  characteristic  of  her 
metropolis.^  i 

04.  Under  the  tuition,  twice  a  week  in  the  evening,  of  i 
Mr.  Rowbotham,  (invited  always  to  substiEmtial  tea  with  us  ) 
befcMre  the  lesson  as  a  really  efficient  help  to  his  hungry  i 
science,  after  the  walk  up  Heme  Hill,  painful  to  asthma,)  i 
I  prospered  fairly  in  1884,  picking  up  some  bits  of  French  i 
grammar,  of  which  I  had  really  felt  the  want, — I  had  ^ 
before  got  hold,  somehow,  of  words  enough  to  make  my  e 
way  about  with, — and  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  recollect,  ^ 
at  Paris,  going  to  the  Louvre  imder  charge  of  Salvador,'  ^ 
(I  wanted  to  make  a  sketch  from  Rembrandt's  Supper  ^ 
at  Etnmaus,')  and  on  Salvador's  application  to  the  custode  j 
for  permission,  it  appeared  I  was  not  old  enough  to  have  ^ 
a  ticket, — fifteen  was  then  the  earliest  admission-age;  but  ^ 
seeing  me  look  woebegone,  the  good-natured  custode  said  ^ 
he  thou^t  if  I  went  in  to  the  "  Board,"  cm-  whatever  it  ^ 
was^  of  authorities,  and  asked  for  permission  myself,  they  ^ 
would  give  it  me.  Whereupon  I  instantly  begged  to  be  ^ 
introduced  to  the  Board,  and  the  custode  taking  me  in  ^ 
under  his  coat  lappets,  I  did  verily,  in  what  broken  French  y 

^  [John  Rowbotham^  author  of  The  Geography  qf  the  Globe  (1841,  still  current  ^ 
in  1870),  An  Abridgement  of  German  Gnantlmr  (1883)^  Cowre  de  lAttSratwre  Fran^iH  - 
(1831),  DeuUchee  Leeebuch  (1829),  Lectionee  Latina  (1882),  and  of  numerous  other  '' 
school-books.] 

"  PThe  courier :  see  below,  pp.  Ill,  112,  323.]  ^ 

'  [For  another  reference  to  this  early  study,  see  Lawt  qf  Fieole^  ch.  vil.  (VoL  XV. 
p.  419  n.).] 
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was  feasible  to  me,  represent  my  case  to  several  gentlemen 
of  an  official  and  impressive  aspect,  and  got  my  permission, 
and  outlined  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  with  some  real  success 
in  expression,  and  was  extremely  proud  of  myself.  But 
my  narrow  knowledge  of  the  language,  though  thus  avail- 
aUe  for  business,  left  me  sorrowful  and  ashamed  after  the 
fiAal  dinner  at  Mr.  Domecq's,^  when  the  little  Elise,  then 
just  nine,  seeing  that  her  elder  sisters  did  not  choose  to 
trouble  themselves  with  me,  and  being  herself  of  an  entirely 
benevolent  and  pitiful  temper,  came  across  the  drawing- 
room  to  me  in  my  desolation,  and  leaning  an  elbow  <» 
my  knee,  set  herself  deliberately  to  chatter  to  me  melli- 
fluously  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  timepiece, — requiring 
no  answer,  of  which  she  saw  I  was  incapable,  but  satisfied 
with  my  grateful  and  respectful  attention,  and  admiring 
interest,  if  not  exactly  always  in  what  she  said,  at  least 
in  the  way  she  said  it.  She  gave  me  the  entire  history 
ci  her  school,  and  of  the  objectionable  characters  of  her 
teachers,  and  of  the  delightful  characters  of  her  companions, 
and  of  the  mischief  she  got  into,  and  the  surreptitious  en- 
joyments they  devised,  and  the  joys  of  coming  back  to  the 
Champs  J^ys^es,  and  the  general  likeness  of  Paris  to  the 
Gaiden  of  Eden«  And  the  hour  and  a  half  seemed  but 
too  short,  and  left  me  resolved,  anyhow,  to  do  my  best  to 
learn  Froich. 

95.  So,  as  I  said,  I  progressed  in  this  study  to  the 
C(»tentment  of  Mr.  Rowbotham,  went  easily  through  the 
three  first  books  of  Euclid,  and  got  as  far  as  quadratics  in 
Algebra.  But  there  I  stopped,  virtually,  for  ever.  The 
moment  I  got  into  sums  of  series,  or  symbols  expressing 
the  relations  instead  of  the  real  magnitudes  of  things, — 
partly  in  want  of  faculty,  partly  in  an  already  well-developed 
and  healthy  hatred  of  things  vainly  bothering  and  intangible, 
— ^I  jibbed — or  stood  stunned.    Afterwards  at  Oxford  they 

1  [For  ezpknmtkm  of  this  '^casoml  sentence  about  'fiital  dinner,'"  see  eb.  z. 
I  SOI  fbtlofr,  n.  174).  The  reference  was  to  a  previous  passage  in  the  first  draft, 
vluch  Raakiii  iiad  omitted  on  revision :  see  above,  p.  81  n.] 
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dragged  me  through  some  conic  sections,  of  which  the  facts 
representable  by  drawing  became  afterwards  of  extreme 
value  to  me;  and  taught  me  as  much  trigonometry  as 
made  my  mountain  work,  in  plan  and  elevation,  unaccus- 
able.  In  elementary  geometry  I  was  always  happy,  and, 
for  a  boy,  strong;  and  my  conceit,  developing  now  every 
hour  more  venomously  as  I  began  to  perceive  the  weak- 
nesses of  my  masters,  led  me  to  spend  nearly  every 
moment  I  could  command  for  study  in  my  own  way, 
through  the  year  1885,  in  trying  to  trisect  an  angle.  For 
some  time  afterwards  I  had  the  sense  to  reproach  myself 
for  the  waste  of  thoughtful  hours  in  that  year,  little  know- 
ing or  dreaming  how  many  a  year  to  come,  from  that  time 
forth,  was  to  be  worse  wasted. 

While  the  course  of  my  education  was  thus  daily 
gathering  the  growth  of  me  into  a  stubborn  little  standard 
bush,  various  frost-stroke  was  stripping  away  from  me  the 
poor  little  flowers — or  herbs — of  the  forest,^  that  had  once 
grown,  happily  for  me,  at  my  side. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Mrs.  Cockburn's  song,  founded  on  an  old  ballad^  '^llie 
Flowers  of  the  Forest"  : — 

'*  IVe  seen  the  forest  adorned  of  the  foremost. 

With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay ; 
Full  sweet  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air  perfuming^ 
But  now  are  they  wither'd  and  a'  wede  awae."] 


CHAPTER  V 

PARNASSUS  AND  PLYNLIMMON* 

96.  I  HAVE  allowed,  in  the  last  chapter,  my  record  of 
boyish  achievements  and  experiments  in  art  to  run  on  to 
a  date  much  in  advance  of  the  early  years  which  were 
most  seriously  eventful  for  me  in  good  and  evil.  I  resume 
the  general  story  of  them  with  the  less  hesitation,  because, 
such  as  it  is,  nobody  else  can  tell  it;  while,  in  later  years, 
my  firiends  in  some  respects  know  me  better  than  I  know 
myself. 

The  second  decade  of  my  life  was  cut  away  still  more 
diarply  from  the  perfectly  happy  time  of  childhood,  by  the 
death  of  my  Croydon  aunt;  death  of  **cold"  literally, 
caught  in  some  homely  washing  operations  in  an  east  wind. 
Her  brown  and  white  spaniel.  Dash,  lay  beside  her  body, 
and  on  her  coffin,  till  they  were  taken  away  from  him; 
then  he  was  brought  to  Heme  Hill,  and  I  think  had  been 
my  companion  some  time  before  Mary  came  to  us.* 

With-  the  death  of  my  Croydon  aunt  ended  for  me  all 
the  days  by  Wandel  streams,  as  at  Perth  by  Tay;  and 
thus  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  an  exclusively  Heme  Hill- 
top life  set  in  (when  we  were  not  travelling),  of  no  very 
bcsiefidal  character.' 

97.  My  Croydon  aunt  left  four  sons — John,  William, 
George,   mi   Charles;   and  two  daughters — Margaret    and 

>  [For  ''the  bttd  of  Plynlimmon/'  see  below,  p.  555.1 
•[The  MS.  addi:— 

"  I  had  the  meeales  somewhere  about  the  same  date ;  we  were  going  to 
Dover  that  sommer,  and  I  recollect  my  mothei^s  keeping  me  quiet  in  the 
bed  in  my  nursery  by  telling  me  to  *  Uiink  of  Dash  and  Dover/  " 
Rnskin,  forgetting  that  he  had  omitted  the  passage  on  revise,  refers  to  it  below. 


mmMMM,    w 

>  [Ine  MS.  adds:  ''In  the  first  place  the  relijpous  training  became  extremely 
vague  and  dim.    My  fiither,  who  was  still  much  broken  .  .  .'   (as  in  §  79  above^ 
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Bridget.  All  handsome  lads  and  pretty  lasses ;  but  Margaret, 
in  early  youth,  met  with  some  mischance  that  twisted  her 
spine,  and  hopelessly  deformed  her.  She  was  clever,  and 
witty,  like  her  mother;  but  never  of  any  interest  to  me, 
though  I  gave  a  kind  of  brotherly,  rather  than  cousinly, 
affection  to  all  my  Croydon  cousins.  But  I  never  liked 
invalids,  and  don't  to  this  day;  and  Margaret  used  to  wear 
her  hair  in  ringlets,  which  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of. 

Bridget  was  a  very  different  creature;  a  black-eyed,  or, 
with  precision,  dark  hazel-eyed,  slim-made,  lively  girl;  a 
little  too  sharp  in  the  features  to  be  quite  pretty,  a  little 
too  wiry-jointed  to  be  quite  graceful ;  capricious,  and  more 
or  less  selfish  in  temper,  yet  nice  enough  to  be  once  or 
twice  asked  to  Perth  with  us,  or  to  stay  for  a  month  or 
two  at  Heme  Hill;  but  never  attaching  herself  much  to 
us,  neither  us  to  her.  I  felt  her  an  inconvenience  in  my 
nursery  arrangements,  the  nursery  having  become  my  child's 
study  as  I  grew  studious;  and  she  had  no  mind,  or,  it 
might  be,  no  leave,  to  work  with  me  in  the  garden. 

98.  The  four  boys  were  all  of  them  good,  and  steadily 
active.  The  eldest,  John,  with  wider  business  habits  than 
the  rest,  went  soon  to  push  his  fortxme  in  Australia,  and 
did  so ;  the  second,  William,  prospered  also  in  London. 

The  third  brother,  George,  was  the  best  of  boys  and 
men,  but  of  small  wit.  He  extremely  resembled  a  rural 
George  the  Fourth,  with  an  expansive,  healthy,  benevolent 
eagerness  of  simplicity  in  his  face,  greatly  bettering  him  as 
a  type  of  British  character.  He  went  into  the  business  in 
Market  Street,  with  his  father,  and  both  were  a  great  joy 
to  all  of  us  in  their  affectionateness  and  truth:  neither  of 
them  in  all  their  lives  ever  did  a  dishonest,  unkind,  or  other- 
wise faultful  thing — but  still  less  a  clever  one  I  For  the 
present,  I  leave  them  happily  filling  and  driving  their  cart 
of  quartern  loaves  in  morning  round  from  Market  Street. 

99.  The  fourth,  and  youngest,  Charles,  was  like  the  last- 
born  in  a  fairy  tale,  ruddy  as  the  boy  David,*  bright  of 

^  [1  Samuel  xvi.  12.] 
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heart,  not  wftnting  in  common  sense,  or  even  in  good 
sense;  and  aflPectionate,  like  all  the  rest  He  took  to  his 
sehooling  kindly,  and  became  grammatical,  polite,  and  pre- 
sentable in  our  high  Heme  Hill  circle.  His  elder  brother, 
John,  had  taken  care  of  his  education  in  more  important 
matters:  very  early  in  the  child's  life  he  put  him  on  a 
barebacked  pony,  with  the  simple  elementary  instruction 
that  he  should  be  thrashed  if  he  came  off.  Aiid  he  stayed 
on.  Similarly,  for  first  lesson  in  swimming,  he  pitched  the 
boy  like  a  pebble  into  the  middle  of  the  Croydon  Canal, 
jumping  in,  of  course,  after  him;  but  I  believe  the  lad 
squattered  to  the  bank  without  help,  and  became  when  he 
was  only  '*  that  high  **  a  fearless  master  of  horse  and  wave. 

100.  My  mother  used  to  tell  these  two  stories  with  the 
greater  satisfaction,  because,  in  her  own  son's  education, 
she  had  sacrificed  her  pride  in  his  heroism  to  her  anxiety 
for  his  safety;  and  never  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  edge  (^ 
a  pond,  or  be  in  the  same  field  with  a  pony.  As  ill-luck 
also  would  have  it,  there  was  no  manner  of  farm  or  marsh 
near  us,  which  might  of  necessity  modify  these  restrictions ; 
but  I  have  already  noted  ^  with  thankfulness  the  good  I  got 
out  of  the  tadpole-haunted  ditch  in  Croxted  Lane;  while 
also,  even  between  us  and  tutorial  Walworth,*  there  was 
one  EUysian  field  for  me  in  the  neglected  grass  of  Camber- 
well  Green.  There  was  a  pond  in  the  comer  of  it,  of 
eonsldenble  size,  and  unknown  depth, — ^probably,  even  in 
sunmier,  fiill  three  feet  in  the  middle;  the  sable  opacity  of 
its  waters  adding  to  the  mystery  of  danger.  Large,  as  I 
said,  for  a  pond,  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  yards  the  long 
way  of  the  Green,  fifty  the  short ;  while  on  its  western  edge 
grew  a  stately  elm,  from  whose  boughs,  it  was  currently 
repOTted,  and  conscientiously  believed,  a  wicked  boy  had 
fidleii  into  the  pond  on  Sunday,  and  forthwith  the  soul  of 
him  into  a  deeper  and  darker  pool. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  my  early 

1  [In  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul  (Khmtmnth  Century,  Jane  1880),  §   1 :  see  Vol- 
XXXTV.  p.  26^} 

*  [Tutorial,  at  tlie  homa  of  Dr.  Andrews:  tee  above,  p.  71.] 
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life  to  be  permitted  by  my  nurse  to  contemplate  this  judicial 
pond  with  awe,  from  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  loss 
of  it,  by  the  sanitary  conversion  of  Camberwell  Green  into 
a  bouquet  for  Camberwell's  button-hole,  is  to  this  day 
matter  of  perennial  lament  to  me. 

101,  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  precautionary  laws  above 
described  I  was,  of  course,  never  allowed,  on  my  visits  to 
Croydon,  to  go  out  with  my  cousins,  lest  they  should  lead 
me  into  mischief;  and  no  more  adventurous  joys  were  ever 
possible  to  me  there,  than  my  walks  with  Anne  or  my 
mother  where  the  stream  from  Scarborough  pond  ran  across 
the  road ;  or  on  the  crisp  turf  of  Duppas  Hill ;  my  watchings 
of  the  process  of  my  father's  drawings  in  Indian  ink,^  and 
my  own  untired  contemplations  of  the  pump  and  gutter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  so-called  street,  but  really  lane, — 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  from  wall  to  walL  So  that, 
when  at  last  it  was  thought  that  Charles,  with  all  his  good 
natural  gifts  and  graces,  should  be  brought  from  Croydon 
town  to  London  city,  and  initiated  into  the  lofty  life  and 
work  of  its  burgess  orders;  and  when,  accordingly,  he  was, 
after  various  taking  of  counsel  and  making  of  inquiry, 
apprenticed  to  Messrs,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  of  65,  Com- 
hiU,  with  the  high  privilege  of  coniing  out  to  dine  at  Heme 
Hil]  every  Sunday,  the  new  and  beaming  presence  of  cousin 
Charles  became  a  vivid  excitement,  and  admirable  revelation 
of  the  activities  of  youth  to  me,  and  I  began  to  get  really 
attached  to  him. 

I  was  not  myself  the  sort  of  creature  that  a  boy 
coidd  care  much  for, — or  indeed  any  human  being,  except 
papa  and  mama,  and  Mrs,  Richard  Gray  (of  whom  more 
presently  ^) ;  being  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  conceited  and 
unentertainingly  troublesome  little  monkey.  But  Charles 
was  always  kind  to  me,  and  naturally  answered  with  some 
cousinly  or  even  brotherly  tenderness  my  admiration  of 
him,  and  delight  in  him. 


See  above,  §  12  (p.  19).] 

'See  below,  pp.  100  seq,,  170,  221,  247.] 
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103.  At  3Iessr&  Smith  &  Elder's  he  was  an  admittedly 
exemplary  i^proitice,  rapidly  becoming  a  ser\nceable  shop- 
man* taldng  <xders  intelligently,  and  knowing  well  both  Ids 
books  and  his  customers.  As  aU  ri^t-minded  apprentices 
and  good  shopmen  do,  he  took  personal  pride  in  everything 
produced  by  the  firm;  and  on  Sundays  always  brought  a 
volume  or  two  in  his  pocket  to  show  us  the  character  of 
its  most  ambitious  publications;  especially  choosing,  on  my 
behalf,  any  which  chanced  to  contain  good  engravings.  In 
this  way  I  became  familiar  with  Stanfield  and  HardiDg 
long  bc^re  I  possessed  a  single  engTa\ing  mj-self  from 
either  of  than ;  but  the  really  most  precious,  and  continuous 
in  deep  eflfect  upon  me,  of  all  gifts  to  my  childhood,  was 
firom  my  Croydon  aunt,  of  the  F^orgrt-me-nat  of  1827> 
with  a  beautiful  engraving  in  it  of  Front's  ''Sepidchral 
monument  at  Verona."^ 

Strange,  that  the  true  first  impulse  to  the  most  refined 
instincts  of  my  mind  should  have  been  given  by  my  totally 
uneducated,  but  entirely  good  and  right-minded,  mother's 


108.  But  more  magnificent  results  came  of  Charles's 
literary  connection,  through  the  interest  we  all  took  in  the 
embossed  and  gilded  small  octavo  which  Smith  &  Elder 
published  annually,  by  title  Friendship's  Offerinff.  This 
was  edited  by  a  pious  Scotch  missionar}%  and  minor — very 
much  minor — key,  poet,  Thomas  Pringle;  mentioned  once 
or  twice  with  a  sprinkling  of  honour  in  Lockhart's  Ufe 
of  Scott*  A  strictly  conscientious  and  earnest,  accurately 
trained,  though  narrowly  learned,  man,  with  all  the  Scotti^ 
conceit,  restlessness  for  travel,  and  petulant  courage  of  the 
Parks*  and  Livingstones;  with  also  some  pretty  tinges  of 
romance  and  inklings  of  philosophy  to  mellow  him,  he  was 

*  [See  below,  §  192  (p.  140)J 

>  [For  another  mention  of  Pringle  (1789->18S4),  tee  Vol  XXXTV.  p.  96.  The 
mentions  of  him  in  Lockhart  are  at  vol.  iv.  p.  64,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  363  (ed.  1).  At  the 
Utter  place,  Lockhart  gives  a  brief  account  of  him,  referring  for  fuller  particulars 
to  the  (iuarter^  Review  for  December  1835.] 

•  [For  Mango  Fkrk,  see  Fm  Clavigera,  Letters  02  and  95  (Vol.  XXDL 
pp.  452,  513)0 
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an  admitted,  though  little  regarded,  member  of  the  best 
literary  circles,  and  acquainted,  in  the  course  of* cater- 
ing for  his  little  embossed  octavo,  with  everybody  in  the 
outer  circles,  and  lower,  down  to  little  me.  He  had  been 
patronised  by  Scott ;  was  on  terms  of  polite  correspondence 
with  Wordsworth  and  Rogers ;  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  ^  and  had  himself  written  a  book  of 
poems  on  the  subject  of  Africa,  in  which  antelopes  were 
called  springboks,  and  other  African  manners  and  customs 
parefuUy  observed; 

104.  Partly  to  oblige  the  good-natured  and  lively  shop- 
boy,  who  told  wonderful  things  of  his  little  student  cousin ; 
-^partly  in  the  look-out  for  thin  compositions  of  tract- 
able stucco,  wherewith  to  fill  interstices  in  the  masonry  of 
Friendship's  Offeringy  Mr.  Pringle  visited  us  at  Heme  Hill, 
heard  the  traditions  of  my  literary  life,  expressed  some 
interest  in  its  farther  progress, — and  sometimes  took  a  copy 
of  verses  away  in  h^  pocket.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  intimated  to  my  father  and  mother,  with  some  decision, 
that  there  were  as  yet  no  wholly  trustworthy  indications 
of  my  one  day  occupying  a  higher  place  in  English  litera- 
ture than  either  Milton  or  Byron;  and  accordingly  I  think 
none  of  us  attached  much  importance  to  his  opinions. 
But  he  had  the  sense  to  recognize,  through  the  parental 
vanity,  my  father's  high  natiural  powers,  and  exquisitely 
romantic  sensibility;  nor  less  my  mothers  tried  sincerity 
in  the  evangelical  faith,  which  he  had  set  himself  apart 
to  preach:  and  he  thus  became  an  honoured,  though  never 
quite  cordially  welcomed,  guest  on  occasicms  of  state  Sunday 
dinner;  and  more  or  less  an  adviser  thenceforward  of  the 
mode  of  my  education.  He  himself  found  interest  enough 
in  my  real  love  of  nature  and  ready  faculty  of  rhjrme,  to 
induce  him  to  read  and  criticize  for  me  some  of  my  verses 
with  attention;  and  at  last,  as  a  sacred  Eleusinian  initiation 

1  [A  letter  from  Pringle  to  ''the  Shepherd"  will  be  found  at  p.  224  of  Mrs. 
Garden's  Memorials  qf  James  Hogg^  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (1884) ;  and  for  Hogg  himself^ 
see  VoL  I.  p.  xxvii.,  Vol.  II.  p.  xix.] 
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and  Delphic  pilgrimage,  to  take  me  in  his  hand  one  day 
when  he  had  a  visit  to  pay  to  the  poet  Rogers.^ 

105.  The  old  man,  previously  warned  of  my  admissible 
daims,  in  Mr.  Fringle's  sight,  to  the  beatitude  of  such 
introduction,  was  sufficiently  gracious  to  me,  though  the 
cultivation  of  germinating  genius  was  never  held  by  Mr. 
Rogers  to  be  an  industry  altogether  delectable  to  genius 
in  its  zenith.'  Moreover,  I  was  unfortunate  in  the  line  of 
observations  by  which,  in  return  for  his  notice,  I  endea- 
voured to  show  myself  worthy  of  it.  I  congratulated  him 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauty  of  the  engravings  by  which 
his  poems  were  illustrated, — but  betrayed,  I  fear  me,  at 
the  same  time  some  lack  of  an  equally  vivid  interest  in 
the  compositicm  of  the  poems  themselves.'  At  all  events^ 
Mr.  Pringle — I  thought  at  the  time,  somewhat  alwruptly — 
diverted  the  conversation  to  subjects  connected  with  Afiica. 
These  were  doubtless  more  calculated  to  interest  the 
polished  minstrel  of  St.  James's  Place;  but  again  I  fell 
into  misdemeanours  by  allowing  my  own  attention,  as  my 
wandering  eyes  too  frankly  confessed,  to  determine  itse^ 
on  the  pictures  glowing  from  the  crimson-silken  walls;  and 
accordingly,  after  we  had  taken  leave,  Mr.  Pringle  took 
occasion  to  advise  me  that,  in  future,  when  I  was  in  the 
company  of  distinguished  men,  I  should  list^i  more  atten* 
tivdy  to  their  conversation. 

106.  These,  and  such  other — (I  have  elsewhere^  related 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  favouring  visit  to  us,  also  obtained 
fay  Mr.  Pringle) — ^glorifications  and  advancements  being  the 
reward  of  my  literary  efforts,  I  was  nevertheless  not  beguiled 
faj  them  into  any  abandonment  of  the  scientific  studies 

>  rrhu  most  liATe  been  before  1834,  in  which  jear  Pringle  died.] 
'  pRogerg,  howerer,  tnbteqaently  beamed  on  Roskin,  whose  letters  to  the  poet 
(«•  YoL  XXXVL)  sbew  that  he  had  learnt  how  to  please  the  great  man.    Ruskln  in 
latsr  jraars  was  an  eooarional  gaest  at  lU^gers's  breaknst  parties  in  St.  James's  Place.] 
*  [Sabseqaentljr.  however^  Roskin  knew  the  poems  welL  and  a  referenee  to  the 


^  ifial  Index  wiu  show  how  fineqaently  he  quoted  them. J 

*  [Roskin  does  not  elsewhere  relate  it  in  his  own  books ;  bat  a  record  of  the 
vUt  m  oontained  in  letters  from  himself  and  his  fiither  to  Hogg*  which  he  had 
Mrs.  Garden  to  print  in  her  Memonak  (published  shortly  bsfore  this 
of  PrmttrUm),  pp.  273-277.] 
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which  were  indeed  natural  and  delightful  to  me.  I  have 
above  registered  their  beginnings  in  the  sparry  walks  at 
Matlock:^  but  my  father's  business  also  took  him  often 
to  Bristol,  where  he  placed  my  mother,  with  Mary  and  me, 
at  Clifton.  Miss  Edgeworth's  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence,* 
and  the  visit  to  Matlock  by  Harry  and  Lucy,  gave  an 
almost  romantic  and  visionary  charm  to  mineralogy  in 
those  dells ;  and  the  piece  of  iron  oxide  with  bright  Bristol 
diamonds,' — No.  51  of  the  Brantwood  collection, — was  I 
think  the  first  stone  on  which  I  began  my  studies  of  silica. 
The  diamonds  of  it  were  bright  with  many  an  association 
besides,  since  from  Clifton  we  nearly  always  crossed  to 
Chepstow, — the  rapture  of  being  afloat,  for  half-an-hour 
even,  on  that  muddy  sea,  concentrating  into  these  impres- 
sive minutes  the  pleasures  of  a  year  of  other  boys*  boating, 
— and  so  round  by  Tintem  and  Malvern,  where  the  hills, 
extremely  delightful  in  themselves  to  me  because  I  was 
allowed  to  run  free  on  them,  there  being  no  precipices  to 
fall  over  nor  streams  to  fall  into,  were  also  classical  to 
me  through  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Henry  Milnery  a  book  which 
I  loved  long,  and  respect  still.*  So  that  there  was  this 
of  curious  and  precious  in  the  means  of  my  education 
in  these  years,  that  my  romance  was  always  ratified  to 
me  by  the  seal  of  locality — and  every  charm  of  locality 
spiritualized  by  the  glow  and  the  passion  of  romance. 

107.  There  was  one  district,  however,  that  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  which  needed  no  charm  of  association 
to  deepen  the  appeal  of  its  realities.  I  have  said  some- 
where* that  my  first  memory  in  life  was  of  Friar's  Crag 
on  Derwentwater ; — ^meaning,  1  suppose,  my  first  memory 
of  things  afterwards  chiefly  precious  to  me;  at  all  events, 

»  Pee  §  83,  p.  76.] 

•  [The  first  story  in  The  Parents  Assistant;  its  scene  is  laid  near  Clifton.  For 
"Harry  and  Lucy's"  visit  to  Matlock,  see  Harry  and  Lucy  Concluded,  1825^  vol.  L 
pp.  252  MqJ] 

»  [Ruskin  refers  to  this  acquisition  in  For*,  Letter  3  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  62).  For 
another  reference  to  it^  see  ii.  §  2  (below,  p.  243).] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  it  in  Modem  Painter*,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VL  p.  406  n.).] 
'  [Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zvii.  §  13  (Vol.  V.  p.  365).    Compare  Raskin's 

verses  of  1830  on  the  spot :  Vol.  II.  p.  294.] 
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I  knew  Keswick  before  I  knew  Perth,  and  after  the  Perth 
days  were  ended,  my  mother  and  I  stayed  either  there, 
at  the  Royal  Oak,  or  at  Lowwood  Inn,  or  at  Coniston 
Waterhead,  while  my  father  went  on  his  business  journeys 
to  ^Vhitehaven,  Lancaster,  Newcastle,  and  other  northern 
towns.  The  inn  at  Coniston  was  then  actually  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  the 
village  passing  just  between  it  and  the  water;  and  the 
view  of  the  long  reach  of  lake,  with  its  softly  wooded 
lateral  hills,  had  for  my  father  a  tender  charm  which 
excited  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  he  afterwards 
regarded  the  lakes  of  Italy.  Lowwood  Inn  also  was  then 
little  more  than  a  country  cottage, — and  Ambleside  a  rural 
village;  and  the  absolute  peace  and  bliss  which  any  one 
who  cared  for  grassy  hills  and  for  sweet  waters  might  find 
at  every  footstep,  and  at  every  turn  of  crag  or  bend  of  bay, 
was  totally  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw,  or  read  of,  elsewhere. 

108.  My  first  sight  of  bolder  scenery^  was  in  Wales; 
and  I  have  written,* — ^more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  print, 
— about  the  drive  from  Hereford  to  Rhaiadyr,  and  under 
Pljrnlinunon  to  Pont-y-Monach :  the  joy  of  a  walk  with 
my  father  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  towards  Hafod,  dashed 
cndy  with  some  alarmed  sense  of  the  sin  of  being  so  happy 
among  the  hills,  instead  of  writing  out  a  sermon  at  home ; 
— ^my  fiather's  presence  and  countenance  not  wholly  comfort- 
ing me,  for  we  both  of  us  had  alike  a  subdued  conscious- 
ness  of  being  profane  and  rebellious  characters,  compared 
to  my  mother. 

fVom  Pont-y-Monach  we  went  north,  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  beach  at  Aberystwith,  and  getting  up  Cader  Idris 
with  help  of  ponies : — it  remained,  and  rightly,  for  many  a 
year  after,  a  king  of  mountains  to  me.  Followed  Harlech 
and    its    sands,    Festiniog,   the    pass    of   Aberglasljm,    and 

>  nSolder,  that  it,  than  Skiddaw  or  Coniston  Old  Man  as  seen  from  below. 
Roui  at  thia  time  had  not  seen  the  grander  mountain-crafs  of  the  Lake  INttrict 
at  doM  qnartera  from  the  £akdale  or  Wattdale  side.  For  Kuskin's  early  veraee  of 
1831,  aoggwted  hy  the  scenery  of  Wales,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  328,  390,  331.] 

*  [Not  now  extant;  another  notice  of  the  drive  will  be  found  below,  p.  622.] 
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marvel  oi  Menai  Straits  and  Bridge,  vrhkh  I  locked  at, 
then,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  had  taught  me,  with  reverence 
jEor  the  mechanical  skill  of  man, — little  thinking,  poor  inno^ 
cent,  what  use  I  should  see  the  creature  putting  his  skill 
to,  in  the  half  century  to  come. 

The  Maaai  Bridge  it  was,  remember,  good  reader^  not 
tube  j'^'-^ut  the  trim  plank  roadway  swinging  smooth  be- 
tween its  iron  cobwebs  from  tower  to  tower. 

100.  And  so  on  to  Llanberis  and  up  Snowdon,  of  which 
ascent  I  remember^  as  the  most  exciting  event,  the  finding 
for  the  first  time  in  toy  life  a  real  ^^ mineral''  for  mysdf^ 
a  piece  of  copper  pjrritesl  But  the  general  impression  of 
Welsh  mountain  form  was  so  true  and  clear  that  subsequent 
journeys  little  changed  or  deepened  it. 

And  if  only  then  my  fathar  and  mother  had  seen  the 
real  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  little  John  ;-^if  they 
had  given  me  but  a  shaggy  scrap  of  a  Weldi  pony,  and  left 
me  in  charge  of  a  good  Welsh  guide,  and  of  his  wife,  if  I 
needed  any  coddling,  they  would  have  made  a  man  of  me 
there  and  then,  and  afterwards  the  comfort  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  probably  the  first  geolc^st  of  my  time  in  Europe. 

If  only!  But  they  could  no  more  have  done  it  than 
thrown  me  like  my  cousin  Charles  into  Croydon  Canal,^ 
trusting  me  to  find  my  way  out  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

110.  Instead,  they  took  me  back  to  London^  and  my 
father  spared  time  from  his  business  hours,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  to  take  me  to  a  four-square,  sky^lighted,  sawdust^ 
floored  prison  of  a  riding-school  in  Moorfields,  the  smell  oi 
which,  as  we  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  it,  was  a  terror  and 
horror  and  abominatiiMi  to  me  t  and  there  I  was  put  on  big 
horses  that  jumped,  and  reared,  and  circled,  and  sidled; 
and  fell  off  them  regularly  whenever  they  did  any  of  those 
tilings ;  and  was  a  disgrace  to  my  femily,  and  a  binning 
shame  and  misery  to  myself,  till  at  last  the  riding-school 
Was  given  up  on  my  spraining  my  right-hand  fore-fin^r 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  tuhular  bddge,  »ee  VoL  IX.  p.  456^  and  Vol.  XJX. 
p.  24.1 

*  {Bee  above,  §  99,  p.  89.] 
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(it  has  never  come  straight  again  since),— ^nd  a  well-broken 
Shetland  pony  bought  for  me,  and  the  two  of  us  led  about 
the  Norwood  roads  by  a  riding  master  with  a  leading  string* 
I  used  to  do  pretty  well  as  long  as  we  went  straight,  and 
then  get  thinking  of  something,  and  fall  off  when  we  turned 
a  comer.  I  might  have  got  some  inkling  of  a  seat  in 
Heaven's  good  time,  if  no  fuss  had  been  made  about  me, 
nor  inquiries  instituted  whether  I  had  been  off  or  on ;  but 
as  my  mother,  the  moment  I  got  home,  made  searching 
scrutiny  into  the  day's  disgraces,  I  merely  got  more  and 
more  nervous  and  helpless  after  every  tumble;  and  this 
branch  of  my  education  was  at  last  abandoned,  my  parents 
consoling  themselves^  as  best  they  mighty  in  the  conclusion 
Ihat  my  not  being  able  to  learn  to  ride  was  the  sign  of 
my  being  a  singular  genius,* 

111,  The  rest  of  the  year*  was  passed  in  such  home 
anployment  as  I  have  above  described ; — but,  either  in  that 
or  the  preceding  year,  my  mineralogical  taste  received  a 
new  and  very  important  impulse  from  a  friend  who  entered 
afterwards  intimately  into  our  family  life,  but  of  whom  I 
have  not  yet  spoken. 

My  iHiiess  at  Donkeld,  above  noticed/  was  attended  b^ 
two  physicians, — ^my  mother, — and  Dr.  Grant.  The  Doctor 
must  then  have  been  a  youth  who  had  just  obtained  his 
dqilonuL  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance 
with  my  parents;  but  I  know  that  my  father  had  almost 
paternal  influence  over  him;  and  was  of  service  to  him, 
to  what  extent  I  know  not,  but  certainly  continued  and 
effective,  in  beginning  the  world.    And  as  I  grew  older  I 

*  [One  IfS.  has  the  following  additional  passage  here : — 

''  It  aeema  singular  to  me,  looking  hack,  that  I  made  no  attempt,  on 
aU  that  Welsh  tour,  to  keep  note  of  a  single  scene  by  drawing.  No  reatige 
of  any  such  effort  occurs  after  that  rapturous  divergence  at  Hereford. 
I  aappose  the  excitement  put  me  off  work,  for  I  cannot  ascribe  my  idleness 
to  any  modest  perception  that  Cader  Idris  and  Plynlimmon  were  a  little 
beyond  my  then  attained  pictorial  fi^ulty^  since,  only  the  fbUowing  year, 
I  set  myself,  unabashed,  to  limn  my  impressions  of  Uie  chain  of  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy." 
The  ** following  year"  is  a  mistake,  as  the  foreign  tour  was  in  1833.1 

»  [1831.1 

>  [See  afwre,  p.  70.] 
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used  often  to  hear  expressions  of  much  affection  and  respect 
for  Dr.  Grant  from  my  father  and  mother,  coupled  with 
others  of  regret  or  blame  that  he  did  not  enough  bring  out 
his  powers,  or  use  his  advantages. 

Ever  after  the  Dunkeld  illness,  Dr.  Grant's  name  was 
associated  in  my  mind  with  a  brown  powder — ^rhubarb,  or 
the  like— of  a  gritty  and  acrid  nature,  which,  by  his  orders, 
I  had  then  to  take.  The  name  thenceforward  always 
sounded  to  me  gr-r-ish  and  granular;  and  a  certain  dread, 
not  amounting  to  dislike — but,  on  the  contrary,  affectionate, 
(for  me) — ^made  the  Doctor's  presence  somewhat  sol^nnizing 
to  me;  the  rather  as  he  never  jested,  and  had  a  brownish, 
partly  austere,  and  sere,  wrinkled,  and — rhubarby,  in  fact, 
sort  of  a  face.  For  the  rest,  a  man* entirely  kind  and 
conscientious,  much  affectionate  to  my  father,  and  acknow- 
ledging a  sort  of  ward-to-guardian's  duty  to  him,  together 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  medical  adviser,  acquainted  both 
with  his  imagination  and  his  constitution. 

112.  I  conjecture  that  it  must  have  been  owing  to  Dr. 
Grant's  being  of  fairly  good  family,  and  in  every  sense  and 
every  reahty  of  the  word  a  gentleman,  that,  soon  after 
coming  up  to  London,  he  got  a  surgeon's  appointment  in 
on6  of  His  Majesty's  frigates  commissioned  for  a  cruise 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Fortunately  the 
health  of  her  company  gave  the  Doctor  little  to  do  pro- 
fessionally; and  he  was  able  to  give  most  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  One  of  the  results  of  these  shore  expeditions  was  the 
finding  such  a  stag-beetle  as  had  never  before  been  seen. 
It  had  peculiar,  or  colossal,  nippers,  and — I  forget  what 
^^chiasos"  means  in  Greek,  but  its  jaws  were  chiasoL  It 
was  brought  home  beautifully  packed  in  a  box  of  cotton; 
and,  when  the  box  was  opened,  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders,  and  was  called  the  ''  Chiasognathos  Grantii."  ^ 

^  [A  '^  Description  of  Chioiognathus  Qrantii,  a  new  Lacanideoot  Insect  forming 
the  type  of  an  ondescribed  genus,"  by  J.  F.  Stephens,  appeared  with  coloured 
illustrations  in  the  Traruactiofu  of  the  Cambridge  PkHoeophieal  Soei^,  1833,  toL  4, 
pp.  200-216.    The  mandibles  are  incurved  at  the  tips  so  as  to  cross  over  each 
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A  seoond  result  was  his  ooUectkm  of  a  very  perfect  series 
of  Va^aniso  hmmning  birds,  out  of  which  he  spared,  for 
a  present  to  my  mother,  as  many  as  filled  with  [nirple  and 
golden  flatter  two  glass  cases  as  large  as  Mr.  Gould*s  at 
the  British  Museom,  which  became  resplendent  deooraticms 
of  the  drawii^-room  at  Heme  Hill, — ^were  to  me,  as  I 
grew  cdder,  conclusive  standards  of  plume  texture  and 
colour, — and  are  now  placed  in  the  best  lighted  recess  of 
the  parish  school  at  Coniston. 

11&  The  third  result  was  more  important  stUL  Dr. 
Grant  had  been  presented  by  the  Spanish  masters  of  mines 
with  characteristic  and  rich  specimens  of  the  most  beautiful 
veinstones  of  Copiapo.  It  was  a  mighty  £sct  for  me,  at 
the  height  of  my  child's  interest  in  minerals,  to  see  our 
own  parlour  taUe  loaded  with  foliated  silver  and  arbcnres- 
cent  gcUL  Not  only  the  man  of  science,  but  the  latent 
miser  in  me,  was  developed  largely  in  an  hour  or  two  1  In 
the  pieces  which  Dr.  Grant  gave  me,  I  counted  my  treasure 
grain  by  grain  ;^  and  recall  to-day,  in  acute  sympathy  with 
it,  the  indignaticm  I  felt  at  seeing  no  instantly  reverential 
change  in  cousin  Charleses  countenance,  when  I  informed 
him  that  the  film  on  the  sutCbm^  of  an  unpresuming  sped- 
men,  amounting  in  quantity  to  about  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  m^enee,  was  *' native  silver"! 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  prosperous  voyage.  Dr. 
Grant  settled  himself  in  a  respectable  house  half-way  down 
Richmond  Hill,  where  gradually  he  obtained  practice  and 
accepted  position  among  the  gentry  of  that  town  and  its 
paridy  nca^bonrfaood.  And  every  now  and  then,  in  the 
nnniner  mornings,  or  the  gaily  firost-white  winter  ones,  we 
used,  papa  and  mamma,  and  Mary  and  I,  to  drive  over 
Cl^ham  and  Wandsworth  Commons  to  a  breakfast  picnic 
with    Dr.   Grant   at  the   ''Star  and    Garter."     Breakfasts 


I  the  oiuin  of  the  name  I  have  applied  to  the  genus,  x*^^  deeutto 
yf4§m  mmaUkL*'    "  Dr.  Gnnt,"  it  k  stated,  "  who  preoented  this  inteieBtinf  memieu 
te  the  Soektjr,  waa  rargeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Forte^  when  the  returned  to  En|^nd 
in  the  eommer  of  1830  from  the  South  American  station."] 
>  [Conpara  Eagk'i  Nut,  §  83  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  183).] 
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much  impressed  on  my  mind,  partly  by  the  pretty  view 
from  the  windows;  but  more,  because  while  my  orthodox 
breakfast,  even  in  travelling,  was  of  stale  baker's  bread,  at 
these  starry  picnics  I  was  allowed  new  French  roll. 

114.  Leaving  Dr.  Grant,  for  the  nonce,^  under  these 
pleasant  and  dignifiedly  crescent  circumstances,  I  must  turn 
to  the  friends  who  of  all  others,  not  relatives,  were  most 
powerfully  influential  on  my  child  life, — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Gray. 

Some  considerable  time  during  my  father^s  clerkdom 
had  been  passed  by  him  in  Spain,  in  learning  to  know 
sherry,  and  seeing  the  ways  of  making  and  storing  it  at 
Xerez,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  At  Lisbon  he  became  intimate 
with  another  young  Scotsman  of  about  his  own  age,  also 
employed,  I  conceive,  as  a  clerk,  in  some  Spanish  house, 
but  himself  of  no  narrow  clerkly  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
Richard  Gray  went  far  beyond  my  father  in  the  romantic 
sentiment,  and  scholarly  love  of  good  literature,  which  so 
strangely  mingled  with  my  father's  steady  business  habits. 
Equally  energetic,  industrious,  and  high-principled,  Mr. 
Gray's  enthusiasm  was  nevertheless  irregularly,  and  too 
often  uselessly,  coruscant;  being  to  my  father's,  as  Carlyle 
says  of  French  against  English  fire  at  Dettingen,  '*  faggot 
against  anthracite."'  Yet,  I  will  not  venture  absolutely 
to  maintain  that,  under  Richard's  erratic  and  effervescent 
influence,  an  expedition  to  Cintra,  or  an  assistance  at  a 
village  festa,  or  even  at  a  bull-fight,  might  not  sometimes, 
to  that  extent,  invalidate  my  former  general  assertion  that, 
during  nine  years,  my  father  never  had  a  holiday.*  At  all 
events,  the  young  men  became  close  and  affectionate  Mends ; 
and  the  connection  had  a  softening,  cheering,  and  altogether 
beneficent  effect  on  my  father's  character.  Nor  was  their 
brotherly  friendship  any  whit  flawed  or  dimmed,  when, 
a  little  while  before  leaving  Spain,  Mr.  Gray  married  an 
extremely  good  and  beautiful  Scotch  girl,  Mary  Monro. 


^  [For  further  mention  of  him,  aee  ii.  §  5  (p.  246).] 
'  [See  Friedtich,  Book  xiv.  ch.  v.] 
"   See  above,  p.  27  (§  26).] 
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115.  Extremely  good,  and,  in  the  gentlest  way;- 
tirely  simple,  medc,  loving,  and  serious;  not  clever  enough 
to  be  any  way  naughty,  but  saved  fix>m  being  stupid  by  a 
vivid  nature,  full  of  enthusiasm  like  her  husband's.  Both 
of  them  evangelically  pious,  in  a  vivid,  not  virulent,  way; 
and  each  of  them  sacredly,  no  less  than  passionately,  in 
love  with  the  other,  they  were  the  entirely  best-matched 
pair  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  match-making  world  and  dis* 
pensation.  Yet,  as  fate  would  have  it,  they  had  the  one 
grief  of  having  no  children,  which  caused  it,  in  years  to 
come,  to  be  Mrs.  Gray's  principal  occupation  in  life  to  spoil 
me.  'By  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  be  spoiled,  iMr. 
Gray,  having  fairly  prospered  in  business,  and  come  to 
London,  was  established,  with  his  wife,  her  mother,  and 
her  mother's  white  French  poodle,  Petite,  in  a  dignified 
house  in  Camberwell  Grove.  An  entirely  happy  fiunily; 
did  Mrs.  Monro  ^  as  sweet  as  her  daughter,  perhaps  slighUy 
wiser;  Richard  rejoicing  in  them  both  with  all  his  heart; 
and  Petite,  having,  perhaps,  as  much  sense  as  any  two  of 
them,  delighted  in,  and  beloved  by  all  three. 

116.  Their  house  was  near  the  top  of  the  Grove, — 
iriiidi  was  a  real  grove  in  those  days,  and  a  grand  one, 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  steepishly  down  hill, — 
beautiful  in  perspective  as  an  unprecedentedly  'Mong-drawn 
aUe'*;^  trees,  elm,  wych  elm,  sycamore  and  aspen,  the 
fanmches  meeting  at  top;  the  houses  on  each  side  with 
trim  stone  pathways  up  to  them,  through  small  plots  of 
wdl-mown  grass;  three  or  four  storied,  mostly  in  grouped 
tenraoes, — ^well-built,  of  sober-coloured  brick,  with  high  and 
rteep  slated  roof — not  gabled,  but  polygonal;  all  well  to 
do,  well  kept,  well  broomed,  dignifiedly  and  pleasantly 
ndgar»  and  their  own  Grove-world  all  in  all  to  them.  It 
was  a  pleasant  mile  and  a  furlong  or  two's  walk  fix>m 
Heme  Hill  to  the  Grove ;  and  whenever  Mrs.  Gray  and  my 
mother  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other,  they  walked — 

>  [For  her  d««t]i,  and  for  the  snbseqoeot  fortanes  of  the  Grey  fiunily,  tee  ii. 
^17).] 
y,  ttenze  10 :  quoted  else  in  Vol  XXIII.  p.  28.] 


■  I  ror  eer  oeeui, 
•  [Gi»/e 
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up  the  hill  or  down — ^to  say  it ;  and  Mr.  Gray's  house 
was  always  the  same  to  us  as  our  own  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  But  our  house  not  at  all  so  to  the  Grays, 
having  its  formalities  inviolable;  so  that  during  the  whole 
of.  childhood  I  had  the  sense  that  we  were,  in  some  way 
or  other,  always  above  our  friends  and  relations, — ^more  or 
less  patronizing  everybody,  favouring  them  by  our  advice, 
instructing  them  by  our  example,  and  called  upon,  by 
what  was  due  both  to  ourselves,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance. 

117.  With  one  exception;  which  I  have  deep  pleasure 
in  remembering.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Afitiquary^ 
the  landlord  at  Queen's  Ferry  sets  down  to  his  esteemel 
guest  a  bottle  of  Robert  Cockbum's  best  port ;  ^  with  which 
Robert  Cockbum  duly  supplied  Sir  Walter  himself,  being 
at  that  time,  if  not  the  largest,  the  leading  importer  of 
the  finest  Portugal  wine,  as  my  father  of  Spanish.  But 
Mr.  Cockbum  was  primarily  an  old  Edinburgh  gentleman, 
and  only  by  condescension  a  wine-merchant;  a  man  of 
great  power  and  pleasant  sarcastic  wit,  moving  in  the  first 
circles  of  Edinburgh ;  attached  to  my  father  by  many  links 
of  association  with  the  ^^auld  toun,"  and  sincerely  respect- 
ing him.  He  was  much  the  stateliest  and  truest  piece  of 
character  who  ever  sate  at  our  merchant  feasts. 

Mrs.  Cockbum  was  even  a  little  higher,— as  represen- 
tative of  the  Scottish  lady  of  the  old  school, — indulgent 
yet  to  the  new.  She  had  been  Lord  Byron's  first  of  first 
loves ;  *  she  was  the  Mary  DufF  of  Lachin-y-Gair.  When 
I  first  remember  her,  still  extremely  beautiful  in  middle 
age,  full  of  sense ;  and,  though  with  some  mixture  of  proud 
severity,  extremely  kind. 

118.  They  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Archibald,  both 

^  [This  18  not  auite  accurate.  In  chapter  tt.,  when  Monkbams  asks  for  port, 
the  landlord  gives  him  line  claret.] 

'  [She  was  a  distant  cousin;  and  her  '^ brown,  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyea — her 
very  dress"  were  long  years  after  ''a  perfect  image"  in  bis  memory:  see  The 
Works  qf  Lord  Byron:  Poetry,  edited  by  £.  H.  Coleridge,  18d8,  vol  i.  p.  192  n., 
and  in  the  Letters,  edited  by  R.  E.  Prothero^  vol.  ii.  pp.  321^  (^'my  first  of  flames"), 
347.1 
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in  Inaiiieg  with  their  fiither,  both  dever  and  energetic,  but 
both  distinctly  resolute — as  indeed  their  ptrents  desired — 
thmt  they  would  be  gentlanen  first,  salesmen  second:  a 
duoacter  mudi  to  be  hcMioiired  and  retained  among  us; 
DCHT  in  their  case  the  least  ambitious  or  affected:  gentlemen 
they  were, — ^bom  so,  and  more  at  home  on  the  hills  than 
m  the  counting-house,  and  withal  attentive  enough  to  their 
bosinessL  The  house,  nevertheless,  did  not  bec<«ie  all  that 
it  mi^bt  have  been  in  less  well-bred  hands. 

The  two  sons,  one  or  other,  often  dined  with  us,  and 
were  more  distinctly  friends  than  most  of  our  guests. 
Alexander  had  muc^  of  his  fiither*s  humour;  Arehibald, 
a  fine,  young,  dark  Highlander,  was  extremely  deli^tful 
to  me,  and  to6k  some  pains  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  my 
love  of  Scott,  telling  me  anything  about  fishing  or  deer- 
ft^ifc^^g  that  I  cared  to  listen  ta  For,  even  from  earliest 
days»  I  cared  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  other  pec^e, 
thoi^B^  I  never  coveted  any  for  myself.  I  read  all  Cap- 
tain Marryat's  novels,  without  ever  wishing  to  go  to  sea; 
timvened  the  field  of  Waterloo'  without  the  subtest  in- 
^Hn*tii**  to  be  a  soldier;  went  on  ideal  fishing  with  Izaak 
Walton  without  ever  casting  a  fly;  and  knew  Cooper's 
Dterdaiftr  and  Pathfinder  almost  by  heart,'  without  hand- 
ling ai^thing  but  a  pop-gun,  or  having  any  paths  to  find 
bejrond  the  scditudes  of  Gipsy-HilL  I  used  sometimes  to 
tdl  ntgrseif  stories  of  campaigns  in  which  I  was  an  ingenious 
general,  C€  cavoms  in  which  I  discovered  veins  of  gold; 
but  these  were  merely  to  fill  vacancies  of  fiuicy,  and  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  things  actual  or  feasible.  I  abea^ 
MJik^  growing  older, — ^never  expected  to  be  wiser,  and 
fanned  no  more  pbms  for  the  future  than  a  little  blade 
alkwoim  does  in  the  middle  of  its  first  mulberry  leafl 

>  ria  latf :  iM  not  j^agpe.] 

*  rEWra  !■  «o  apnrwntm  rtferanee  to  anothor  book  hr  Faumoco  Cooper  in 

i^  F^tmitn,  TOLL  (Vol.  UI.  p.  560).] 


CHAPTER  VI 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  AND  MILAN 

119.  The  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  spoken  of  by 
chance  in  last  chapter,  must  have  been  when  I  was  five 
years  old,— on  the  occasion  of  papa  and  mamma's  taking  a 
fancy  to  see  Paris  in  its  festivities  following  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.^  We  stayed  several  weeks  in  Paris,  in  a 
quiet  family  inn,  and  then  some  days  at  Brussels, — but  I 
have  no  memory  whatever  of  intermediate  stages.  It  seems 
to  me,  on  revision  of  those  matin  times,  that  I  was  very 
slow  in  receiving  impressions,  and  needed  to  stop  two  or 
three  days  at  least  in  a  place,  before  I  began  to  get  a 
notion  of  it;  but  the  notion,  once  got,  was,  as  fiur  as  it 
went,  always  right;  and  since  I  had  no  occasion  afterwards 
to  modify  it,  other  impressions  fell  away  fix)m  that  principal 
one,  and  disappeared  altogether.  Hence  what  people  call 
my  prejudiced  views  of  things, — ^which  are,  in  fact,  the 
exact  contrary,  namely,  post-judiced.  (I  do  not  mean  to 
introduce  this  word  for  general  service,  but  it  saves  time 
and  print  just  now.) 

120.  Another  character  of  my  perceptions  I  find  curiously 
steady — ^that  I  was  only  interested  by  things  near  me,  or 
at  least  clearly  visible  and  present.  I  suppose  this  is  so 
with  children  generally;  but  it  remained — and  remains — a 
part  of  my  grown-up  temper.  In  this  visit  to  Paris,  I 
was  extremely  taken  up  witii  the  soft  red  cushions  of  the 
arm-chairs,  which  it  took  one  half-an-hour  to  subside  into 
after  sitting  down, — ^with  the  exquisitely  polished  floor  of 
the  salon,  and  the  good-natured  French  "  Boots "  (more 
properly  "Brushes"),  who   skated  over  it  in  the  morning 

^  [In  September  1824.] 
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till  it  became  as  reflective  as  a  mahogany  table, — ^with  the 
pretty  court  full  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  beds  and  tubs 
between  our  rez-de-chauss^  windows  and  the  outer  gate, — 
with  a  nice  black  servant  belonging  to  another  family,  who 
used  to  catch  the  house-cat  for  me;  and  with  an  equally 
good-natured  fille  de  chambre,  who  used  to  catch  it  back 
again,  for  fear  I  should  tease  it,  (her  experience  of  FiUglish 
boy*children  having  made  her  dubious  of  my  intentions) ; — 
aU  these  things  and  people  I  remember, — and  the  Tuileries 
garden,  and  the  ^'Tivoli"  gardens,  where  my  father  took 
^  me  up  and  down  a  *<  Russian  mountain,"  and  I  saw  fire- 
waiks  of  the  finest  But  I  remember  nothing  of  the  Seine, 
,  nor  of  Notre  Dame,  nor  of  anything  in  or  even  out  of  the 
town,  except  the  windmills  on  Mont  Martre. 

121.   Similarly   at    Brussels.     I   recollect  no   Hotel   de 

;    Ville,  no  stately  streets,  no  surprises,  or  interests,  except 

<Mily  the  drive  to  Waterloo  and  slow  walk  over  the  field. 

The  defiuang  mound  was  not  then  built — ^it  was  only  nine 

^   jtmxs  since  the  fight;  and  each  bank  and  hollow  of  the 

groimd  was  still  a  true  exponent  of  the  courses  of  charge 

or  xeooiL    Fastened   in   my   mind  by  later  reading,^  that 

siglit  of  the  slope  of  battle  remains  to  me  entirely  distinct, 

»  while  the  results  of  a  later  examination  of  it  after  the 

buildhig  of  the  mound,  have  fiiuled  mostly  away. 
'  I  must  also  note  tiiat  the  rapture  of  getting  on  board 
I  a  steamer,  spokoi  of  in  last  letter,'  was  of  later  date ;  as  a 
I  child  I  cared  more  for  a  beach  on  which  the  waves  broke, 
i  or  mids  in  which  I  could  dig,  than  for  wide  sea.'  There 
I  was  no  ^ first  sight"  of  the  sea  for  me.  I  had  gone  to 
I  Seodand  in  Captain  Spinks'  cutter,  then  a  regular  passage 
)  boat,  iHien  I  was  only  three  years  old;  but  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  except  for  the  pleasure  of  tattooing  myself 
.  with    tar  among  the   ropes,   I  might   as  well   have   been 


*  [Set  VoL  a[X>Ll.  p,  477,  wliere  Riiakin  refers  to  bis  comtent  stody  of  milituy 
s  [Oonpne  Modern  FitMen,  toL  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  79).] 
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ashore;  but  I  grew  into  the  sense  of  oeean,  as  the  Earth 
shaker,^  by  the  rattling  beach,  and  lisping  sand.' 

122.  I  had  meant,  also  in  this  place,  to  give  a  word  or 
two  to  another  poor  relative,  Nanny  Clowsley,'  an  entirely 
cheerful  old  woman,  who  lived,  with  a  Dutch  clock  and 
some  old  teacups,  in  a  single  room  (with  small  bed  in 
alcove)  on  the  third  storey  of  a  gabled  house,  part  of  the 
group  of  old  ones  lately  pulled  down  on  Chelsea  side  of 
Battersea  bridge.  But  I  had  better  keep  what  I  have  to 
say  of  Chelsea  weU  together,  early  and  late;^  only,  in 
speaking  of  shingle,  I  must  note  the  use  to  me  of  the 
view  out  of  Nanny  Clowsley's  window  right  down  upon 
the  Thames  tide,  with  its  tossing  wherries  at  the  flow,  and 
stranded  barges  at  ebb. 

And  now,  I  must  get  on,  and  come  to  the  real  first 
sights  of  several  things. 

128.  I  said  that,  for  our  English  tours,  Mr.  Telford 
usually  lent  us  his  chariot.*  But  for  Switzerland,  now 
taking  Mary,  we  needed  stronger  wheels  and  more  room; 
and  for  this,  and  all  following  tours  abroad,  the  first  pre- 
paration and  the  beginning  of  delight  was  the  choosing  a 
carriage  to  our  fancy,  from  the  hireable  reserves  at  Mr. 
Hopkhison's,  of  Long  Acre. 

The  poor  modem  slaves  and  simpletons  who  let  them- 
selves be  dragged  like  cattle,  or  felled  timber,  throu^  the 
countries  they  imagine  themselves  visiting,  can  have  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  complex  jo3rs,  and  ingenious 
hopes,  connected  with  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
travelling  carriage  in  old  times.  The  mechanical  questions 
first,  of  strength — easy  rolling — steady  and  safe  poise  of 
persons  and  luggage;  the  general  statdiness  of  effect  to  be 
obtained  for  the  abashing  of  plebeian  beholders ;  the  cunning 

^  [See  Horner^  IHad,  ziii.  34, 65  (and  passim),  fbr  'EiwlxBw  tm  epithet  of  Poseidon.] 
'  [The  words  ''but  I  g^w  .  .  .  lisping  sand"  were  a  final  revision.    The  proor 
has:—  €€^       .;  bat  the  shingly  beach  at  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Sandgate 

was  as  &miliar  to  me  as  tiieir  baby's  rattle  to  other  children."] 
'  [She  is  mentioned  again  in  ii.  §  32  (p.  271).] 

*  ^PrmterUa  came  to  an  end^  however^  before  this  point  was  reached.] 
«  [See  above,  §  29  (p.  29).] 
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esign  and  distribution  of  store-cellars  under  the  seats,  secret 
rawers  under  fix>nt  windows,  invisible  pockets  under  padded 
ning,  safe  from  dust,  and  accessible  only  by  insidious  slits, 
r  necromantic  valves  like  Aladdin's  trap-door;  the  fitting 
P  cushions  where  they  would  not  slip,  the  rounding  of 
omers  for  more  delicate  repose;  the  prudent  attachments 
od  springs  of  blinds;  the  perfect  fitting  of  windows,  on 
iiich  one-half  the  comfort  of  a  travelling  carriage  really 
qiends;  and  the  adaptation  of  all  these  concentrated 
ixuries  to  the  probabilities  of  who  would  sit  where,  in 
le  little  apartment  which  was  to  be  virtually  one's  home 
ft  five  or  six  months; — all  this  was  an  imaginary  journey 
I  itself,  with  every  pleasure,  and  none  of  the  discomfort, 
P  practical  travelling. 

124.  On  the  grand  occasion  of  our  first  continental 
mmey — which  was  meant  to  be  half  a  year  long — the 
mriage  was  chosen  with,  or  in  addition  fitted  with,  a  front 
sat  outside  for  my  father  and  Mary,  a  dickey,  unusually 
iige,  for  Anne  and  the  courier,  and  four  inside  seats, 
liougfa  those  in  front  very  small,  that  papa  and  Mary 
^gfat  be  received  inside  in  stress  of  weather.^  I  recollect, 
rfaen  we  had  finally  settled  which  carriage  we  would  have, 
lie  polite  Mr.  Hopkinson,  advised  of  my  dawning  literary 
qputation,  asking  me  (to  the  joy  of  my  father)  if  I  could 
snalmte  the  motto  of  the  former  possessor,  under  his 
linted  arms, — ^^  Vix  ea  nartra  voco,''  * — which  I  accomplish- 
ig  successfully,  fSuther  wittily  observed  that  however  by 
gilt  belonging  to  the  former  possessor,  the  motto  was 
ith  greater  propriety  applicable  to  t^. 

ISA.  For  a  frunily  carriage  of  this  solid  construction, 
ith   its  luggage,  and  load  of  six  or  more  persons,  four 

>  [A  drawinf  of  the  "  Interior  €i  Mr.  HopkiiMon't  eurrioge/'  done  by  Raskin 
VbB,  was  No.  26  in  the  Ezhilntion  at  Cooirton,  1900;   it  wm  lent  by  Mr. 


ildfaK  een  of  Mary  RichardMn.] 


re  M0ittmorpk09e9,  ziiL  140:— 

"  Nam  genus,  et  prosTOs,  et  qoss  non  feeimos  ipsi^ 
Viz  ea  nostra  toco" — 

e  BSoCta  of  the  Duke^  of  Argyll  (as  Lord  Sondridge),  ofthe  £arl  of  Warwick, 
'  "n  woola  "         " 


d  of  olher  fiMnfllee.    Riiikin  woola  hare  known  it  frra  Wavtrteg^  ck.  z.] 
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horses  were  of  course  necessary  to  get  any  sufficient  way 
on  it ;  and  half-a-dozen  such  teams  were  kept  at  every 
post-house.  The  modem  reader  may  periiaps  have  as  much 
difficulty  in  realizing  these  savagely  and  clumsily  locomo- 
tive periods,  though  so  recent,  as  any  aspects  of  migratory 
Saxon  or  Groth;  and  may  not  think  me  vainly  garrulous 
in  their  description.^ 

The  French  horses,  and  more  or  less  those  on  all  the 
great  lines  of  European  travelling,  were  properly  stout 
trotting  cart-horses,  well  up  to  their  work  and  over  it; 
untrimmed,  long-tailed,  good-humouredly  licentious,  whinny- 
ing and  frolicking  with  each  other  when  they  had  a  chance; 
sagaciously  steady  to  their  work;  obedient  to  the  voice 
mostly,  to  the  rein  only  for  more  explicitness ;  never 
touched  by  the  whip,  which  was  used  merely  to  express 
the  driver's  exultation  in  himself  and  them, — ^signal  obstruc- 
tive vehicles  in  front  out  of  the  way,  and  advise  all  the 

^  [The  first  draft  has  the  following  additional  description  of  the  start  for  Dover : — 
"  It  was  a  law  at  Heme  Hill  that  my  fitther's  hirthday  should  be  spent 
there^  and  that  I  should  write  him  a  ^m  upon  it,  and  gather  the  first 
gooseherries  from  my  own  bushes  for  his  gooseberrv  pie  (see  above,  §  93]. 
Accordingly  we  never  started  on  our  tours  till  about  the  16th  of  May, 
my  fiEither's  birthday  being  10th.  The  beginning  of  the  journey  was  there- 
fore in  the  midst  of  hawthorn,  laburnum,  and  lilac  blossom,  and  the 
start  for  Dover  was  a  wonderful  thinff,  for  all  of  us.  With  K'rglisK 
posting  on  tlie  old  Dover  road,  one  coiud  reckon  &irly  on  eight  to  nine 
miles  an  hour.  Starting  at  eight,  we  could  do  the  seventy  miles  bv  five  pjl 
easily.  Mv  father  never  would  drive  with  four  horses  in  sight  of  his 
sober  neighbours — ^the  second  pair  were  always  sent  on  to  indt  at  the 
foot  of  Greenwich  Hill.  But  the  fresh  first  pair  used  to  trot  down  the 
hill  and  along  the  level  of  the  Old  Kent  Road, — and  that  first  trot  throogh 
Camberwell,  the  turn  by  the  pond  on  the  Green,  which  was  going  to  lead 
one — in  a  week  or  so — to  the  lake  of  Geneva, — ^the  sense  of  pl^  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Peckham,  who  weren't  going — not  proud  pity,  but 
pathetic  and  solemn,  like  the  pity  of  lovers  on  their  wedding  day  for 
everybody  who  is  not  being  married, — ^the  getting  out  to  walk  up  Greenwich 
Hill,  feeling  that  every  step  brought  one  geographically  nearer  to  Mont 
Blanc, — and  when  we  got  upon  Black  Heatii,  with  dear  horiaon,  Ibelhig 
that  Mont  Blanc  really  was  there,  in  the  south-east— only  one  couldn't 
see  it  vet ; — another  walk  up  Shooter's  Hill— always  partly  oonfbsed  with 
Gadshill,  Falitaff,  and  Don  Juan's  first  sight  of  London — we  reloieinglv 
taking  our  last  sight  of  it  for  that  summer  and  plunging  down  to  Dardbrd, 
feeling  as  the  horses  changed  that  the  lart  link  witii  Camberwell  was 
broken— that  we  were  already  in  a  new  and  miraculous  world,  in  which 
one  crowded  day  of  glorious  lifis  was  worth  a  year  of  vulgar  days.  As  1 
have  written  once  or  twice  already,  I  must  write  again.  There  are  no 
words  for  such  things." 
For  Don  Juan's  view  of  London  from  Shooter's  Hill,  see  canto  zi.  8.] 
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r   iniialiiUaiti  tf  fbe  Tfllages  and  towns  Uavetacd  on  the  dtfn 

f  jmttMBfi  umA  pcTiiftiiii  of  dutinction  ifcto  lionoiiiin^  them  by 
tibeif  ti'Miiitniy  praKoeei  If  everytiung  was 'Y^^^it^  the  fbttr 
httaea  "were  driveii  hj  one  ppstfllion  rSiih^  tiie'stiaft  honie; 
Int  if  the  nones  were  youngs  of  the  liden  impEactisedy 

I  there  was  m  postillhm  for  the  leaden'  aim.  ^  As  a  nde, 
1her«  were  frar  steady  hovses  -and  a' gotd' driirer,  tardy 
draftuC^ '  toAen  Teiy  young;  the  nien  of-  stMnger  build  being 
mMe  nselbl  ibr  otheiE'  woik^  and  any  cleirer  yoid^  rider  aMe 
to'tttatikgethe'irdl^^  and  meny-mindedbc»ts;  besides 
bdn^'l%ilte»  ott  liieir  bacb.  ^Half  tUe  wdj^t  of  the 
eiMBd^  in  wdnStk  ease%  inras  in  his  bbob^  which;  were  ofteii 
biMljl^  -Wit  diuig  'ftom  tfae-saddle  like  -two  bucketSy  the 
ffflCniWft;  after  the  hmses  %ere  haraesied,  walldng  along 
tfe  ]^  iuili'giettii^^  '  « 

Iflib'^BtiMcdy  less  otifeial,  for  a  tnbrelHng  carriage' ^ 
ge«d'^«hiss,-1ftanf  its  (ostillieitts,  wtt  the  courier,  <lr  pic^eily, 
w^asMldA^M^  whore  pritnary  c^ce  it  was  to'ride  in  advanre 
si  i  ^Uady^ljallopi' and^  o^  hoMss  at  each  post-houre 

WlMf^Uan^essed  and'  ready  waitings  so 'tiiatf  no  time  nnght 
beiost  between  stages.  His  higher  Amotion  was  to  inalke 
an   bargains  and  pay  all  Inlls,   so   as  to  sitve  the  -£unily 

»    unbecoming  cares  and  mean  anxieties,  besides  the  trouble 

I  and  dii^irace  of  trying  to  speak  French  or  any  other  foreign 
language.  He,  farther,  knew  the  good  inns  in  each  town, 
and  all  the  good  rooms  in  each  inn,  so  that  he  could  write 

I  beforehand  to  secure  those  suited  to  his  family.  He  was 
also,  if  an  intelligent  man  and  high-class  courier,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  sights  to  be  seen  in  each  town, 
and  with'^  the  occult  means  to  be  used  for  getting  sight 
of  those  that  weren't  to  be  seen  by  the  vulgar.  Murray, 
tte  reader  will  remember,  did  not  exist  in  those  days ;  the 
cornier  was  a  private  Murray,  who  knew,  if  he  had  any  wit, 

!  not  the  things  to  be  seen  only,  but  those  you  would  yourself 
best  like  to  see,  and  gave  instructions  to  your  valet-de-place 
accmrdingly,  interfering  only  as  a  higher  power  in  cases  of 
difficulty  needing  to  be  overcome  l^  money  or  tact    He 
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invariably  attended  the  ladies  in  their  shopping  expeditions, 
took  them  to  the  fSoshionable  shops,  and  arranged  as  he 
thought  proper  the  prices  of  articles.  Lastly,  he  knew,  of 
course,  all  the  other  high-class  couriers  on  the  road,  and 
told  you,  if  you  wished  to  know,  all  the  people  of  con- 
sideration who  chanced  to  be  with  you  in  the  inn. 

127.  My  father  would  have  considered  it  an  insolent  and 
revolutionary  trespass  on  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  to 
have  mounted  his  courier  to  ride  in  advance  of  us;  besides 
that,  wisely  liberal  of  his  money  for  comfort  and  pleasure, 
he  never  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  an  extra  horse  for 
show.  The  horses  were,  therefore,  ordered  in  advance, 
when  possible,  by  the  postillions  of  any  preceding  carriage 
(or,  otherwise,  we .  did  not  mind  waiting  till  they  were 
harnessed),  and  we  carried  our  courier  behind  us  in  the 
dickey  with  Anne,  being  in  all  his  other  functions  and 
accomplishments  an  indispensable  luxury  to  us.  Indispen- 
sable, first,  because  none  of  us  could  speak  anything  but 
French,  and  that  only  enough  to  ask  our  way  in;  for  all 
specialties  of  bargaining,  or  details  of  information,  we  were 
helpless,  even  in  France, — and  might  as  well  have  been 
migratory  sheep,  or  geese,  in  Switzerland  or  Italy.  Indis- 
pensable, secondly,  to  my  father's  peace  of  mind,  because, 
with  perfect  liberality  of  temper,  he  had  a  great  dislike  to 
being  over-reached.  He  perfectly  well  knew  that  his  courier 
would  have  his  commission,  and  allowed  it  without  question ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  his  courier  would  not  be  cheated  by 
other  people,  and  was  content  in  his  representative.  Not 
for  ostentation,  but  for  real  enjoyment  and  change  of 
sensation  from  his  suburban  life,  my  father  liked  large 
rooms;  and  my  mother,  in  mere  continuance  of  her  ordi- 
nary and  essential  habits,  liked  clean  ones ;  clean,  and  large, 
means  a  good  inn  and  a  first  floor.  Also  my  fi&ther  liked 
a  view  from  his  windows,  and  reasonably  said,  ''Why 
should  we  travel  to  see  less  than  we  may?" — so  that 
meant  first  floor  front.  Also  my  father  liked  delicate 
cookery,  just  because  he  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  rarest 
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;  and  my  mother  liked  good  mert.  That 
untfaoot  limiting  priee^  in  reason.  AIkh  though  my 
irtfaer  never  went  into  society,  he  all  the  tome  enjoyed 
gettn^g  s  gHmpsei  leverentiallyt  of  ftahionaWe  pec^pfe^ 
I  mean,  people  of  rank-*Jie  scorned  fkshion, — and  it  was 
a  great  thing  to  him  to  feel  that  Lord  and  Lady  — *^ 
were  on  the  oppoaile  landing,  and  that,  at  ai^  moment, 
he  n^ght  eonoeivahly  meet  and  pass  them  on  the  stairs. 
Sahnador,  dnly  advised,  or  penetntivdy  percqitiye  of  theae 
disjiuailians  of  my  fiitilier,  entirdy  pleadng  and  admiraWe 
to  the  eoorier  mind,  had  carte-Uiuiche  in  iili  adminisbativte 
JMietiona  and  bargains.  We  ibnnd  our  pleasant  rooms 
ahraja  ready,  our  good  hwses  always  waiting,  everybody 
took  their  hats  off  when  we  arrived  ud  departed.  Salvador 
Ificeented  his  accounts  weeUy,  and  they  were  settled 
withanl  a  word  of  donor. 

m.  To  an  theae  conditions  of  luxury  and  Hdicity,  can 
the  modem  steam-pufifed  tourist  conceive  the  added  rulipg 
«nd  culminating  one— that  we  were  never  in  a  hurry? 
eeapled  with  the  correlative  power  of  always  starting  at 
tiie  hour  we  chose,  and  that  if  we  weren't  ready,  the  horses 
would  wait?  As  a  rule,  we  breakfiisted  at  our  own  home 
time-— eight;  the  horses  were  pawing  and  neighing  at  the 
door  (under  the  archway,  I  should  have  said)  by  nine. 
Between  nine  and  three, — ^reckoning  seven  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages,  for  minimum  pace, — we  had  done  our 
forty  to  fifty  miles  of  journey,  sate  down  to  dinner  at  four, 
— and  I  had  two  hours  of  delicious  exploring  by  myself  in 
the  evening;  ordered  in  punctually  at  seven  to  tea,  and 
finishing  my  sketches  till  half-past  nine, — bed-time. 

On  longer  days  of  journey  we  started  at  six,  and  did 
twenty  miles  before  breakfast,  coming  in  for  four  o'clock 
dinner  as  usual  In  a  quite  long  day  we  made  a  second 
stop,  dining  at  any  nice  village  hostelry,  and  coming  in  for 
late  tea,  after  doing  our  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  But  these 
pushes  were  seldom  made  unless  to  get  to  some  pleasant 
cathedral  town  for  Sunday,  or  pleasant  Alpine  village.     We 
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never  travelled  on  Sunday;  my  father  and  I  nearly  always 
went — as  philosophers — ^to  mass,  in  the  morning,  and  my 
mother,  in  pure  good-nature  to  us,  (I  scarcely  ever  saw  in 
her  a  trace  of  feminine  curiosity,)  would  join  with  us  in 
some  such  profanity  as  a  drive  on  the  Corso,  or  the  like, 
in  the  afternoon.  But  we  all,  even  my  father,  liked  a  walk 
in  the  fields  better,  round  an  Alpine  chAlet  village.^ 

129.  At  page  81  I  threatened  more  accurate  note  of 
my  first  impressions  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  1888.'  Of 
customary  Calais  I  have  something  to  say  later  on,' — ^here 
I  note  only  our  going  up  Rhine  to  Strasburg,  where,  with 
all  its  miracles  of  building,  I  was  already  wise  enough  to 
feel  the  cathedral  stifi^  and  iron-worky;  but  was  greatly 
excited  and  impressed  by  the  high  roofs  and  rich  fronts  of 
the  wooden  houses,  in  their  sudden  indication  of  nearness  to 
Switzerland;  and  especially  by  finding  the  scene  so  admir- 
ably expressed  by  Prout  in  the  86th  plate  *  of  his  Flanders 
and  Germany,  still  uninjured.  And  then,  with  Salvador  was 
held  council  in  the  inn-parlour  of  Strasburg,  whether — it  was 
then  the  Friday  afternoon — ^we  should  push  on  to-morrow 
for  our  Sunday's  rest  to  Basle,  or  to  Schaffhausen. 

180.  How  much  depended — ^if  ever  anjrthing  "depends" 
on  anjrthing  else, — on  the  issue  of  that  debate  1  Salvador 
inclined  to  the  straight  and  level  Rhine-side  road,  with  the 
luxury  of  the  ''  Three  Kings "  attainable  by  sunset.  But  at 
Basle,  it  had  to  be  admitted,  there  were  no  Alps  in  sight, 
no  cataract  within  hearing,  and  Salvador  honourably  laid 
before   us  the  splendid   alternative   possibility  of  reaching, 

>  [The  MS.  adds  here  :— 

"  For  the  fiill  tasting  of  all  these  e^joTinents  he  and  I  were  alike  pre- 
pared to  the  finest  degree  of  sensitiveness^  by  our  home  lives.  Mjr  £Either 
had  known  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  borne  the  stress  of  steady  toil ;  to 
find  himself  living,  with  unstinted  power,  in  a  palace  at  Genoa,  or  floating 
with  absolutely  nothing  to  do  or  to  be  anxious  about,  down  the  Grand 
Qinal  at  Venice,  was  an  extremely  marvellous  and  romantic  ftct  to  him, 
giving  a  root  of  inner  life  to  whatever  was  marvellous  and  romantic  in 
the  scenes  themselves." 
Then  follows,  somewhat  varied,  $  162.] 

'  [For  Ruskiu's  account  of  this  tour  written  at  the  time,  in  prose  and  vene. 
Vol.  n.  pp.  340-387.] 
[See  ii.  II  186-187  (pp.  416-417).] 
r^St  Omer,  Strasbourg."] 
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bj  faa?egae  of  the  hiUjr  road  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  gates 
of  Schaffhausen  itself,  before  they  closed  £nr  the  night 

The  Hack  Forest!  The  fidl  of  Schaffhausen!  The 
diani  of  the  Alps !  within  one's  grasp  for  Sunday  I  What 
t  Sundmy,  instead  of  customary  Walworth  and  the  Dulwidi 
fields!  My  impassi<»ed  petition  at  last  carried  it,  and  the 
earliest  monung  saw  us  trotting  over  the  bridge  of  boats 

'  to  Kdd,  and  in  the  eastern  light  I  well  remember  watching 
the  Uiie  of  the  Black  Forest  hills  enlarge  and  rise,  as  we 
cRMMd  the  pkin  of  the  Rhine.     ''Gates  of  the  hills'*;^ 

^  opening  for  me  to  a  new  life — ^to  cease  no  more,  except  at 
the  Gates  of  the  WUs  whence  one  returns  not. 

181.  And  so,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Schwarzwald, 
and  entered  an  ascending  dingle;  and  scarcely,  I  think,  a 
foaitcr  of  an  hour  after  entering,  saw  our  first   ''Swiss 

I  oottage.***  How  much  it  meant  to  all  of  us, — how  much 
prophesied  to  me,  no  modem  traveller  could  the  least  con- 
eeive,  if  I  spent  dajrs  in  trsring  to  tell  him.    A  sort  of 

'  tnomphant  shriek — ^like  all  the  railway  whistles  going  off 
It  <»oe  at  Clapham  Junction — has  gone  up  from  the  Fool- 
dom  of  Europe  at  the  destruction  of  the  myth  of  William 
TdL'    To  us,  every  word  of  it  was  true — but  mjrthically 

'  lanunous  with  more  than  mortal  truth ;  and  here,  under 
the    blade  woods,   glowed    the   visible,   beautiful,   tangible 

,  testimony  to  it  in  the  purple  larch  timber,  carved  to  exqui* 
fay  the  joy  of  peasant  life,  continuous,  motionless 
in  tiie  pine  shadow  on  its  ancestral  turf, — unassailed 
and  miassailing,  in  the  blessedness  of  righteous  poverty,  of 
rdigioiis  peace. 

The  myth  of  William  Tell  is  destroyed  forsooth  ?  and 

*  SwiM,  in  efaarmcter  and  real  habit — the  political  boundaries  are  of 

a  [The  title  given  by  Redan  to  hia  eDgraving  of  Temer*!  ''Pkaa  of  Faido/'  the 
fitntfapiiw  to  the  fewrth  volimie  of  Moderm  Faini^rt  (Vol.  VI.).] 

s  [CoBpare  ToL  XIIL  p.  611,  Vol.  XVTLL  p.   S3S,  VoL  XX.  p.  382,  and 

VoL  xxnTp.  27a] 


*  fCeMpate  what  Realdn  lays  of  a  ''Swiaa*  cottage   in  Proot^  drawiug  of 
Stfashnrg:  VoL  XIV.  p^  4ia] 
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you  have  tunnelled  Gothard,  and  filled,  it  may  be,  the 
Bay  of  Uri; — and  it  was  all  for  you  and  your  sake  that 
the  grapes  dropped  blood  from  the  press  of  St.  Jacob,^  and 
the  pine  club  struck  down  horse  and  helm  in  Morgarten 
Glen?« 

182,  DijSicult  enough  for  you  to  imagine,  that  old 
travellers'  time  when  Switzerland  was  yet  the  land  of  the 
Swiss,  and  the  Alps  had  never  been  trod  by  foot  of  man. 
Steam,  never  heard  of  yet,  but  for  short  fair  weather 
crossing  at  sea  (were  there  paddle-packets  across  Atlantic? 
I  forget^).  Any  way,  the  roads  by  land  were  safe;  and 
entered  once  into  this  mountain  Paradise,  we  wound  on 
through  its  balmy  glens,  past  cottage  after  cottage  on  their 
lawns,  still  glistering  in  the  dew. 

The  road  got  into  more  barren  heights  by  the  mid-day, 
the  hills  arduous;  once  or  twice  we  had  to  wait  for  horses, 
and  we  were  still  twenty  miles  frx>m  Schaffhausen  at  sun- 
set ;  it  was  past  midnight  when  we  reached  her  closed 
gates.  The  disturbed  porter  had  the  grace  to  open  them 
— not  quite  wide  enough;  we  carried  away  one  of  our 
lamps  in  collision  with  the  slanting  bar  as  we  drove  through 
the  arch.  How  much  happier  the  privilege  of  dreamily 
entering  a  mediaeval  city,  though  with  the  loss  of  a  lamp, 
than  the  free  ingress  of  being  jammed  between  a  dray 
and  a  tramcar  at  a  railroad  station! 

188.  It  is  strange  that  I  but  dimly  recollect  the  follow- 
ing morning;  I  fancy  we  must  have  gone  to  some  sort  of 
church  or  other;  and  certainly,  part  of  the  day  went  in 
admiring  the  bow-windows  projecting  into  the  clean  streets. 
None  of  us  seem  to  have  tiiought  the  Alps  would  be 
visible   without    profane   exertion    in    climbing   hills.     We 

^  fFor  another  reference  to  '^the  Swise  Thermopylie "— the  battle  of  St.  Jaeob, 
near  Bftle,  where  on  August  26^  1444^  twelve  hundred  Swiss  attacked  and  defeated 
a  French  army  twenty-fold  more  numerous — see  Sir  Joikua  and  Holbein^  §  14 
(Vol.  XIX.  p.  12).  Ihe  vineyards  near  the  place  produce  a  red  wine,  called 
^'Scbweiaer  Bluti 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten^  see  VoL  XVm.  p.  638  a.] 
'  [A  steamship  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1816,  but  there  was  no  regular  line 
till  1838.    Paddles  were  first  superseded  by  screws  in  1843.] 
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ined  at  four,  as  usual,  and  the  evening  being  entirely  fine, 
"oit  out  to  walk,  all  of  us, — my  father  and  mother  and 
laiy  and  I. 

We  must  have  stiU  spent  some  time  in  town-sedng, 
IT  it  was  drawing  towaids  sunset,  when  we  got  up  to 
Mne  sort  of  gardai  promenade — ^west  of  the  town,  I 
dieve;  and  high  above  the  Rhine,  so  as  to  command  the 
pen  country  across  it  to  the  south  and  west.  At  which 
pen  country  of  low  undulation,  far  into  blue, — ^gazing  as 
t  one  of  our  own  distances  from  Malvern  of  Worc«ter- 
lire,  <nr  Dorking  of  Kent, — suddenly — ^behold — ^beyond! 

184.  There  was  no  thought  in  any  of  us  for  a  moment 
r  their  being  clouds.^  They  were  clear  as  crystal,  sharp 
a  the  pure  horizon  sky,  and  already  tinged  with  rose  by 
le  sinking  sun.  Infinitely  beyond  all  ti^at  we  had  ever 
looght  or  dreamed, — ^the  seen  walls  of  lost  Edai  could 
ot  have  been  more  beautiful  to  us;  not  more  awful, 
Nmd  heavm,  the  walls  of  sacred  Death. 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine,  in  any  time  of  the  world, 
more  bles^  entrance  into  life,  for  a  child  of  such  a 
anperament  as  mine.  True,  the  temperament  belonged  to 
le  age:  a  very  few  years, — ^within  the  hundred, — ^before 
ist,  no  child  could  have  been  bom  to  care  for  mountains, 
*  for  the  men  that  lived  among  them,  in  that  way.  Till 
eusseau's  time,  there  had  been  no  ** sentimental'"  love  of 
itare ;  *  and  till  Scott's,  no  such  apprehensive  love  of  **  all 
irts  and  conditions  of  men,"'  not  in  the  soul  merely,  but 

the  flesh.  St.  Bernard  of  La  Fontaine,^  looking  out  to 
[ont  Blanc  with  his  child's  eyes,  sees  above  Mont  Blanc 
le  Madoima;  St.  Bernard  of  Talloires,  not  the  Lake  of 
jmecy,  but  the  dead  between  Martigny  and  Aosta.  But 
r  me,  the  Alps  and  their  people  were  alike  beautiful  in 

tnte  Ruldn's  yeraw    ^The  Alps !  tlie  Alps !  H  it  no  clovd,**  etc.,  VoL  IL 


•  iCammn  Leeiurm  m»  ArMtmiwrt  amd  Bnmtmg,  §  92  (VoL  XIL  p.  120).] 

s  riMr  ^Ctmmam  Frmger  (1002).] 

«  fflor  the  birthplace  at  La  Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairraoz, 
»  TcL  XXXm.  p.  247.  Compare  the  anecdote  relerred  to  in  VoL  V.  p.  003,  and 
iL  XL  ^  M.] 
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their  snow,  and  their  humanity;  and  I  wanted,  neither  for 
them  nor  myself,  sight  of  any  thrones  in  heaven  but  the 
rocks,  or  of  any  spirits  in  heaven  but  the  clouds. 

185.  Thus,  in  perfect  health  of  life  and  fire  of  heart, 
not  wanting  to  be  anything  but  the  boy  I  was,  not  wanting 
to  have  anything  more  than  I  had ;  knowing  of  sorrow  only 
just  so  much  as  to  make  life  serious  to  me,  not  enough  to 
slacken  in  the  least  its  sinews ;  and  with  so  much  of  sciaice 
mixed  with  feeling  as  to  make  the  sight  of  the  Alps  not 
only  the  revelation  of  the   beauty  of  the  earth,   but  the   ; 
opening  of  the  first  page  of  its  volume, — I  went  down  that  i 
evening  firom  the  garden-terrace  of  Schaffhausen  with  my  ■ 
destiny  fixed  in  all  of  it  that  was  to  be  sacred  and  useful.  ; 
To  that  terrace,  and  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  my  : 
heart  and  faith  return  to  this  day,  in  every  impulse  that  is  9 
yet  nobly  alive  in  them,  and  every  thought  that  has  in  it  ■ 
help  or  peace.^ 

186.  The  morning   after  that  Sunday's  eve  at  Schaff-  f 
hausen  was  also  cloudless,  and  we  drove  early  to  the  falls,  ] 
seeing  again  the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  morning  light,  and 
learning,  at  Laufien,  what  an  Alpine  river  was.    Coming 
out  of  the  gorge  of  Balsthal,'  I  got  another  ever  memorable 
sight  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,   and  these  distant   views,  ■ 
never  seen  by  the  modem  travdJer,  taught  me,  and  made  g 
me  feel,  more  than  the  close  marvels  of  Thun  and  Inter  g 
lachen.     It  was  again  fortunate  that  we  took  the  grandest  g 
pass  into  Italy, — that  the  first  ravine  of  the  main  Alps  I  | 
saw  was  the  Via  Mala,  and  the  first  lake  of  Italy,  Como.    ^ 

We  took  boat  on  the  little  recessed  lake  of  Chiavenna,  g 

^  [Here  in  the  MS.  is  the  following  additional  pasaage : — 

''This  morning  I  read  for  the  first  time  in  £mest  Cheanean's  C^t    . 
(ficole  the  life  and  death  of  G^ricaolt.      It  taught  me,  as  nothing  e)§e 
coold^  the  happiness  of  the  circuinstances  surroundiue  my  own  hoyliM>d,  m  h 
distinguished  from  those  which  polluted  and  crushed  the  child's  eziatence 
of  him  whose  after  life  was  summed  in  the  sentence,  '  He  never  painted  a 
woman,  a  child,  or  the  sun.'" 
The  hook  is  La  Peinture  Fran^aUe  au  XIX*  Siede:  Les  Ch^M  d'JEeale  (Ptoia,  1862).  ^ 
The  remark  about  Gericault  ('^Gericault  n'a  peint  ni  femme,  ni  en£uit,  ni  Soleil")  « 
is  atjD.  135.1 

'  [Near  Soleure.     Ruskin  saw  this  view  on  his  second  visit  to  Switwrland  in 
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od  rowed  down  the  whcde  way  of  waters,  passing  another 
iundmj  at  Cadenabbia,  and  then,  firom  villa  to  villa,  across 
he  lake,  and  across,  to  Como,^  and  so  to  Milan  by  Monau 

It  was  thtti  lull,  though  early,  summer  time;  and  the 
list  impression  of  Italy  always  ought  to  be  in  her  summar. 
t  was  also  wdl  that,  though  my  heart  was  with  the  Swiss 
ottagcr»  tiie  artificial  taste  in  me  had  been  mainly  fimned 
17  Turner's  rendering  of  those  ver}^  scenes,  in  Roga^'s 
rioly.  The  **  Lake  of  Como,"  the  two  nuxmlight  villas,  and 
he  ** Farewell,'*'  had  prqiared  me  for  all  that  was  beautiAil 
nd  r^fht  in  the  terraced  gardens,  proportioned  arcades,  and 
riiite  spaces  of  sunny  wall,  which  have  in  general  no  honest 
harm  for  tiie  English  mind.  But  to  me,  they  were  almost 
lative  through  Turner, — ^familiar  at  (mce,  and  revered.  I 
lad  no  idea  then  of  the  Renaissance  evil  in  than;  they 
rere  associated  only  with  what  I  had  been  told  of  the 
^divine  art**  of  Raphael  and  Lionardo,  and,  by  my  ignoratiee 
i  dates,  associated  with  the  stories  of  Shakespeare.  Portia's 
ilia, — Juliet's  palace, — I  thought  to  have  been  like  these. 

Also,  as  noticed  in  the  preface'  to  reprint  of  voL  ii. 
i  Modem  PimUers^  I  had  dways  a  quite  true  perceptimi 
i  m^  whether  in  mountains  or  buildings,  and  with  the 
woeption,  joy  in  it;  so  that  the  vastness  of  scale  in  the 
iilflMse  palaces,  and  the  **  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred 
piras,**^  of  the  duomo,  impressed  me  to  the  ftiU  at  once: 
nd  not  having  yet  the  taste  to  discern  good  Grothic  from 
«dt  the  mere  richness  and  fineness  of  lace-like  tracery 
gaiiist  the  sky  was  a  consummate  rapture  to  me — ^how 
audi  more  getting  up  to  it  and  climbing  among  it,  with 
be  Mimte  Rosa  seen  between  its  pinnacles  across  the  plain ! 

187*  I  had  been  partly  prepared  for  this  view  by  the 
dminble   pres^itment   of  it   in   London,   a  year  or  two 

«  rCompare  the  Notei  on  Proui,  Vol.  XIV.  u.  397.] 

s  rfW  •Bgmvingt  at  pp.  S2,  116,  223,  233  in  the  Itmi^.    Tainer^  dimwioM  ftr 

I  iMecti  are  Not.  216,  221,  228,  and  206  in  the  National  Gallery :  tee  VoL  xm. 

t  IS,  to  the  aepafate 
ve  ether jpiMigee  U 
inyaon :  l%e  DaiifJ] 


UMHeeto 

ffL^Teic 


eiai 

IS,  to  the  atpafate  edition  of  1883:  tee  §  9  of  it ;  in  thii  editioo,  Vel.  IV. 


w  a  |«iiere  other jpaMgea  to  like  effect  are  now  noted).] 
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before,  in  an  exhibition,  of  which  the  vanishing  has  been 
in  later  life  a  greatly  felt  loss  to  me, — Burford's  panorama 
in  Leicester  Square,^  which  was  an  educational  institution 
of  the  highest  and  purest  value,  and  ought  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  Grovemment  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
school  instruments  in  London.  There  I  had  seen,  exquisitely 
painted,  the  view  from  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral,  when 
I  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  reality,  but  with  a  joy 
and  wonder  of  the  deepest; — and  now  to  be  there  indeed, 
made  deep  wonder  become  fathomless. 

Again,  most  fortunately,  the  weather  was  dear  and 
cloudless  all  day  long,  and  as  the  sun  drew  westward,  we 
were  able  to  dnve  to  the  Corso,  where,  at  that  time,  the 
higher  Milanese  were  happy  and  proud  as  ours  in  their 
<park,  and  whence,  no  railway  station  intervening,  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Alps  was  visible  on  one  side,  and  ^e  beautiful 
city  with  its  dominant  frost-crystalline  Duomo  on  the  other. 
Then  the  drive  home  in  the  open  carriage  through  the 
quiet  twilight,  up  the  long  streets,  and  round  the  base  of 
the  Duomo,  the  smooth  pavement  under  the  wheels  adding 
with  its  silentness  to  the  sense  of  dream  wonder  in  it  all, 
— ^the  perfect  air  in  absolute  calm,  the  just  seen  majesty 
of  encompassing  Alps,  the  perfectness — so  it  seemed  to  me 
— ^and  purity,  of  the  sweet,  stately,  stainless  marble  against 
the  sky.  What  more,  what  else,  could  be  asked  of  seem- 
ingly immutable  good  in  this  mutable  world  ? 

188.  I  wish  in  general  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
reader's  judgment  on  the  matters  which  I  endeavour  serenely 
to  narrate;  but  may,  I  think,  here  be  pardoned  for  observ- 
ing to  him  the  advantage,  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  contem- 
plative abstraction  from  the  world  which,  during  this  early 
continental  travelling,  was  partly  enforced  by  our  ignorance, 
and  partly  secured  by  our  love  of  comfort.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  delightful — nay,  delightful  inconceivably  by 
the  modem  German-plated  and  French-polished  tourist, 
in  passing  through  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city  without 

1  [See  VoL  XXVL  p.  667.] 
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understanding  a  word  that  anybody  says !  One's  ear  for  all 
sound  of  voices  then  becomes  entirely  impartial;  one  is 
not  diverted  by  the  meaning  of  syllables  from  recognizing 
the  absolute  guttural,  liquid,  or  honeyed  quality  of  them : 
while  the  gesture  of  the  body  and  the  expression  of  the 
&ce  have  the  same  value  for  you  that  they  have  in  a  panto- 
mime; every  scene  becomes  a  melodious  opera  to  you,  or  a 

I  {Hcturesquely  inarticulate  Punch.  Consider,  also,  the  gain 
in  so  consistent  tranquillity.  Most  young  people  nowadays, 
or  even  lively  old  ones,  travel  more  in  search  of  adventures 

>  than  of  information.  One  of  my  most  valued  records  of 
recent  wandering  is  a  series  of  sketches  by  an  amiable  and 

,  extremely  clever  girl,  of  the  things  that  happened  to  her 
people  and  herself  every  day  that  they  were  abroad.  Here 
it  is  brother  Harry,  and  there  it  is  mamma,  and  now  pater- 

^  fiunilias,  and  now  her  little  graceful  self,  and  anon  her 
merry  or  remonstrant  sisterhood,  who  meet  with  enchant- 
ing hardships,  and  enviable  misadventures;  bind  themselves 

I  with  fetters  of  friendship,  and  glance  into  sparklings  of 
imouiette,  with  any  sort  of  people  in  conical  hats  and 
fringy  caps :  and  it  is  all  very  delightful  and  condescending ; 
and,   of  course,  things  are  learnt  about  the  country  that 

I  way  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way,  but  only 
about  that  part  of  it  which  interests  itself  in  you,  or  which 
yoa  have  pleasure  in  being  acquainted  with.  Virtually,  you 
are  thinking  of  yourself  all  the  time ;  you  necessarily  talk  to 
the  cheerful  people,  not  to  the  sad  ones;  and  your  head  is 
for  the  most  part  vividly  taken  up  with  very  little  things. 
I  don't  say  that  our  isolation  was  meritorious,  or  that 
people  in  general  should  know  no  language  but  their  own. 
Yet  the  meek  ignorance  has  these  advantages.  We  did 
not  travel  for  adventures,  nor  for  company,  but  to  see  with 
our  ejres,  and  to  measure  with  our  hearts.  If  you  have 
sympathy,  the  aspect  of  humanity  is  more  true  to  the 
depths  of  it  than  its  words ;  and  even  in  my  own  land,  the 
things  in  which  I  have  been  least  deceived  are  those  which 
I  have  learned  as  their  Spectator. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PAPA   AND    MAMMA 

189.  The  work  to  which,  as  partly  above  described,  I  set 
myself  during  the  year  1884  under  the  excitement  remain- 
ing firom  my  foreign  travels,  was  in  four  distinct  directions, 
in  any  one  of  which  my  strength  might  at  that  time  have 
been  fixed  by  definite  encouragement.  There  was  first  the 
effort  to  express  sentiment  in  rhyme;  the  sentiment  being 
reaUy  genuine,  under  all  the  superficial  vanities  of  its 
display;  and  the  rhymes  rh3rthmic,  only  without  any  ideas 
in  them.  It  was  impossible  to  explain,  either  to  myself 
or  other  people,  why  I  liked  staring  at  the  sea,^  or  scam- 
pering on  a  moor;  but,  one  had  pleasure  in  making  some 
sort  of  melodious  noise  about  it,  like  the  waves  them- 
selves, or  the  peewits.  Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  teal 
love  of  engraving,  and  of  such  characters  of  surfSsce  and 
shade  as  it  could  give.  I  have  never  seen  drawing,  by 
a  youth,  so  entirely  industrious  in  delicate  line;  and  there 
was  really  the  making  of  a  fine  landscape,  or  figure  out- 
line, engraver  in  me.  But  fate  having  ordered  otherwise, 
I  moum  the  loss  to  engraving  less  than  that  before  calcu- 
lated, or  rather  incalculable,  one,  to  geology.'  Then  there 
was,  thirdly,  the  violent  instinct  for  architecture;  but 
I  never  could  have  built  or  carved  anything,  because  I 
was  without  power  of  design;^  and  have  perhaps  done  as 
much  in  that  direction  as  it  was  worth  doing  with  so 
limited  faculty.^  And  then,  fourthly,  there  was  the  un- 
abated, never  to  be  abated,  geological  instinct,  now  fastened 

*  [See  above^  |  86,  p.  78.] 

>  See  above,  §  100,  p.  96.1 

>  'Compare  below,  p.  304  (§  64).] 

*  [In  writing,  the  Seven  Lampe  and  the  SUmee  of  Venice;  in  drawings  at  arehi« 
tectnnl  subjects,  innumerable ;  and,  perhaps  he  means  ^so,  in  saggestions  nade  for 
the  Oxford  Museum  (see  Vol.  XVL).] 

ISO 
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on  the  Alps.  My  fifteenth  birthday  gift  being  left  to  my 
choice,  I  asked  for  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes^  and 
thenceforward  b^gan  progressive  work,  carrying  on  my 
mineralogical  dictionary  by  the  help  of  Jameson's  three* 
Tolume  Mineralogy,  (an  entirely  clear  and  serviceable  book ; ') 
comparing  his  descripticms  with  the  minerals  in  the  British 
Museam,  and  writing  my  own  more  eloquent  and  exhaus- 
tive accounts  in  a  shorthand  of  many  ingeniously  sjrmbolic 
[  diaracters,  which  it  took  me  much  longer  to  write  my 
descriptions  in,  than  in  common  text,  and  which  neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  could  read  a  word  of,  afterwards.' 

140.  Such  being  the  quadrilateral  plan  of  my  fortifiable 
dispositicms,  it  is  time  now  to  explain,  with  such  clue  as 
I  have  found  to  them,  the  somewhat  peculiar  character 
and  genius  of  both  my  parents;  the  influence  of  which 
was  more  important  upon  me,  then,  and  far  on  into  life, 
than  any  external  conditions,  either  of  friendship  or  tutor- 
ship^ whether  at  the  University,  or  in  the  world. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  matter  of  essential  weight 
in  the  determination  of  subsequent  lines,  not  only  of  labour 
but  of  thought,  that  while  my  father,  as  before  told,^  gave 
me  the  best  example  of  emotional  reading, — readings  observe, 
proper;  not  recitation,  which  he  disdained,  and  I  disliked, 
— my  mother  was  both  able  to  teach  me,  and  resolved 
that  I  should  leam,  absolute  accuracy  of  diction  and  pre- 
cision of  accent  in  prose;  and  made  me  know,  as  soon 
as  I  could  speak  plain,  what  I  have  in  all  later  years  tried 
to  enforce  on  my  readers,  that  accuracy  of  diction  means 
aoeimcy  of  sensation,  and  precision  of  accent,  precision  of 
feding.*    Trained,  herself  in  girlhood,  only  at  Mrs.  Rice's 

>  [For  SMuiiiro  bs  hit  ''muter  in  geology,"  tee  the  peneget  noted  at  VoL  XXVL 

■  [MnmBi  ^  MhmaUm,  by  Robert  Jameson,  F.R.aE.,  Edinburgh,  1821.] 
'  [A  page  of  tlio  "Kctionary,"  begun  about  1831,  is  here  reproduced  (from 
W.  O.  Coilkigwood'a  AuMrn  BtHoa,  p.  171 :  for  a  note  upon  it,  see  the  Introduction 


^f  P"  91'] 

*  t^oe,  for  instance,  on  accuracy  of  diction.  Lectures  on  Art,  §  G8  (VoL  XX. 
PPL  74,  75),  and  The  Siarm-Cloud,  §  66  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  60) ;  and  on  precision  of 
aseont,  Modem  FakUm,  vol.  ir.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  333),  and  fbr«  Ciav^erm,  Letter  05 
(VoL  XXIX  p.  501).] 
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country  school,  my  mother  had  there  learned  severely  right 
principles  of  truth,  charity,  and  housewifery,  with  punctilious 
respect  for  the  purity  of  that  English  which  in  her  home 
surroundings  she  perceived  to  be  by  no  means  as  unde- 
filed  as  the  ripples  of  WandeL  She  was  the  daughter,  as 
aforesaid,^  of  the  early  widowed  landlady  of  the  £[ing's 
Head  Inn  and  Tavern,  which  still  exists,  or  existed  a  year 
or  two  since,'  presenting  its  side  to  Croydon  market-place, 
its  front  and  entrance  door  to  the  narrow  alley  which 
descends,  steep  for  pedestrians,  impassable  to  carriages,  from 
the  High  Street  to  the  lower  town. 

141.  Thus  native  to  the  customs  and  dialect  of  Croydon 
Agora,  my  mother,  as  I  now  read  her,  must  have  been 
an  extremely  intelligent,  admirably  practical,  and  naively 
ambitious  girl;  keeping,  without  contention,  the  headship 
of  her  class,  and.  availing  herself  with  steady  discretion  of 
every  advantage  tiie  country  school  and  its  modest  mistress 
could  offer  her.  I  never  in  her  after-life  heard  her  speak 
with  regret,  and  seldom  without  respectful  praise,  of  any 
part  of  the  discipline  of  Mrs.  Rice. 

I  do  not  know  for  what  reason,  or  under  what  con- 
ditions, my  mother  went  to  live  with  my  Scottish  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at 
the  house  of  Bower's  WeU,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  above  Perth.  I  was  stupidly  and  heartlessly  care- 
less of  the  past  history  of  my  family  as  long  as  I  could 
have  learnt  it ;  not  till  after  my  mother's  death  did  I  b^n 
to  desire  to  know  what  I  could  never  more  be  told. 

But  certainly  the  change,  for  her,  was  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  society, — that  of  real,  though  sometimes  eccentric, 
and  frequently  poor,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  She 
must  then  have  been  rapidly  growing  into  a  tall,  handsome, 
and  very  finely  made  girl,  with  a  beautiful  mild  firmness 
of  expression;  a  faultless  and  accomplished  housekeeper, 
and  a  natural,  essential,  unassailable,  yet  inoffensive,  prude. 

1  [See  above,  pp.  17,  18.] 

'  [Sabseanently  demolished,  as  noted  in  £.  A.  Martin's  Croydon:  New  and  OUj 
1904,  p.  28.] 
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I  never  heard  a  single  word  of  any  sentiment,  accident, 
admiraticxi,  or  affection  disturbing  the  seroie  tenor  of  her 
Scottish  stewardship;  yet  I  noticed  that  she  never  spoke 
without  some  slight  shyness  before  my  father,  nor  without 
s<Hne  pleasure,  to  other  people,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.^ 

142.  That  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  my  grandmother's  tea-table,  and  fond  of 
benignantly  aiguing  with  Miss  Margaret,  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  position  she  held  in  Edinburgh  circles;  her  house- 
hold skQls  and  duties  never  therefore  neglected — ^rather,  if 
anything,  still  too  scrupulously  practised.  Once,  when  she 
had  put  her  white  frock  on  for  dinner,  and  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  to  give  final  glance  at  the  state  and  order  of  things 
there,  old  Mause,'  having  run  against  the  white  frock  with  a 
Uack  saucepan,  and  bera,  it  seems,  rebuked  by  her  young 
mistress  with  too  little  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence 
in  that  matter,  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  saying,  "Ah, 
Miss  Margaret,  ye  are  just  like  Martha,  carefii'  and  troubled 
about  mony  things." 

148.  When  my  mother  was  thus,  at  twenty,  in  a 
Desdemcmarlike  prime  of  womanhood,  intent  on  highest 
moral  f^osophy, — ''though  stiU  the  house  affairs  would 
draw  her  thence"' — my  father  was  a  dark-eyed,  brilliantly 
active,  and  sensitive  youth  of  sixteen.  Margaret  became 
to  him  an  absolutely  respected  and  admired — mildly  liked 
— governess  and  confidante.  Her  sympathy  was  necessary 
to  him  in  all  his  flashingly  transient  amours;  her  advice  in 
all  domestic  business  or  sorrow,  and  her  encouragement  in 
all  his  plans  of  life.  These  were  already  determined  for 
commerce; — ^yet  not  to  the  abandonment  of  liberal  study. 
He  had  leamed  Latin  thoroughly,  though  with  no  large 
range  of  reading,  under  the  noble  traditions  of  Adam^  at 

*  ri778-1820 ;  ProftMOr  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

■  rorMi»,  Aet  i.  sc  a] 

*  [Avtbor  of  the  Latin  Grammar  abore  referred  to  (p.  83) :  for  a  notice  of  him 
in  eemBOTkwi  with  Scott,  see  Fm,  Letter  31  (Vol.  XXVn.  p.  582);  and  see  forther, 

•   r,  a.  J  129  (p.  480).] 
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the  High  School  of  Edinburgh:  while,  by  the  then  living 
and  universal  influence  of  Sir  Walter,  every  soaw  of  his 
native  city  was  exalted  in  his  imagination  by  the  purest 
poetry,  and  the  proudest  history,  that  ever  hallowed  or 
haunted  the  streets  and  rocks  of  a  brightly  inhabited 
capital. 

144.  I  have  neither  space,  nor  wish,  to  extend  my 
proposed  account  of  things  that  have  been,  by  records  of 
correspondence; — ^it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  modem  bio- 
graphers to  confuse  epistolary  talk  with  vital  fiact  But  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  to  my  fitther,  at 
this  critical  juncture  of  his  life,  must  be  read,  in  part  as 
a  testimony  to  the  position  he  already  held  among  the 
youths  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  more  as  explaining  some 
points  of  his  blended  character,  of  the  deepest  sigi^canee 
afteirwards,  both  to  himself  and  to  me : — 

''8^  N.  St.  DAvm't  ^ramt, 
'^£dinburoh^  February  IBih,  l807. 

"  My  dear  Sir^ — When  I  look  at  the  date  of  the  letter  which  yoo  did 
me  the  honour  to  send  me  as  jour  adviser  in  literary  matters — An  office 
which  a  proficient  like  you  scarcely  requires — I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the 
interval  which  I  have  suffered  to  elapse.  I  can  truly  assure  you,  however, 
that  it  has  been  unavoidable,  and  has  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  interest 
in  your  intellectual  progress.  Even  when  you  were  a  mere  boy  I  was 
much  delighted  with  your  early  zeal  and  attainments;  and  for  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  your  excellent  mother's,  I  have  always  looked  to  you 
with  great  regard,  and  with  the  belief  that  you  would  distinguish  younelf 
in  whatever  profession  you  might  adopt. 

''You  seem,  I  think,  to  repent  too  much  the  time  you  have  devoted 
to  the  Belles  Lettres.  I  confess  I  do  not  regret  this  for  you.  You  must, 
I  am  sure,  have  felt  the  effect  which  such  studies  have  in  giving  a  general 
refinement  to  the  manners  and  to  the  heart,  which,  to  any  one  who  it  not 
to  be  strictly  a  man  of  science,  is  the  most  valuable  effect  of  literature. 
You  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  studying 
professionalfy,  and  studying  for  relaxation  and  ornament  In  the  society  in 
which  you  are  to  mix,  the  writers  in  Belles  Lettres  will  h€  mentioned 
fifty  times,  when  more  abstract  science  will  not  be  mentioned  once;  and 
there  is  this  great  advantage  in  that  sort  of  knowledge,  that  the  display 
of  it,  unless  very  immoderate  indeed,  is  not  counted  pedantnr,  when  the 
display  of  other  intellectual  attainments  might  run  some  risk  of  the  imputa- 
tion. There  is  indeed  one  evil  in  the  reading  of  poetry  and  other  light 
productions,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  indulged  in  to  downright  giaUton^^  and  to 
occupy  time  which  should  be  given  to  business;  but  I  am  sure  I  can  rely 
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on  gom  that  TOO  will  not  so  miiapply  jour  time.  There  ia,  however,  one 
sdemee,  the  mst  mnd  greatest  of  sciences  to  all  men,  and  to  merchants 
particolarijr — ^the  science  of  Political  Economy.  To  this  I  think  your  chief 
attention  should  be  directed.  It  is  in  truth  the  science  of  your  own  pro- 
fievioiiy  whidi  counteracts  the— {word  lost  with  seal) — and  narrow  habits 
which  that  profiession  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce;  and  which  is  of  per- 
petml  ^^)eal  in  every  discussion  on  mercantile  and  financial  affidrs.  A 
merdiant  wdl  instructed  in  Political  Economy  must  always  be  fit  to  lead 
the  views  of  his  brother  merchants — without  it^  he  is  a  mere  trader.  Do 
not  lose  a  day,  therefore,  without  {Hoviding  yourself  with  a  copy  of  Adam 
Sosith's  Weakk  of  Katiomg^  and  read  and  re-read  it  with  attention — as  I 
jToa  must  read  it  with  delight     In  giving  you  this  advice  I  con- 


sider you  as  a  wterckatUf  for  as  that  is  to  be  your  profession  in  life,  your 
test  of  the  importance  of  any  acquirement  should  be  how  far  it  will  tend 
to  render  yon  an  kommnMe  and  didmgmsked  nercAoa// — a  character  of 
BO  small  ertimation  in  this  commercial  country.  I  therefore  consider  the 
physieal  sciences  as  greatly  subordinate  in  relation  to  your  prospects  in 
Ufc,  and  the  society  in  which  you  will  be  called  to  mingle.  All  but 
chemistry  require  a  greater  preparation  in  mathematics  than  you  probably 
have,  and  chemistry  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  without  some 
opportnni^  of  seeing  experiments  systematically  carried  on.  If,  however, 
yon  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  any  of  the  lecturers  on  that  science 
in  London,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while,  and  in  that  case  I  think  you 
should  purchase  either  Dr.  Thompson's  or  Mr.  Murray's  new  system  of 
chemistry,  so  as  to  keep  up  constantly  with  your  lecturer.  Even  of  physics 
in  geneial  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  view,  however  superficial,  and  there- 
fiore  though  you  cannot  expect  without  mathematics  to  have  anything  but 
a  soperficial  view,  you  had  better  try  to  attain  it.  With  this  view  you 
may  read  Gregory's  Eoomnmf  of  Nature,  which  though  not  a  good  book, 
aad  not  always  accurate,  is,  I  believe,  the  best  popular  book  we  have,  and 
saiBeiently  accurate  for  your  purposes.  Remember,  however,  that  though 
you  aaay  be  permitted  to  be  a  superficial  natural  philosopher,  no  such 
indalgence  is  to  be  given  you  in  Political  Economy. 

"The  only  other  drcumstanoe  remaining  for  me  to  request  of  you  is 
thai  yon  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  lose  any  of  the  languages  you  have 
aeqaired.  Of  the  modem  languages  there  is  less  fear,  as  your  mercantile 
eonmianications  will  in  some  measure  keep  them  alive;  but  merchants  do 
not  oorrespond  in  Latin,  and  you  may  perhaps  lose  it  unconsciously.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  admirable  writers  of  whom  you  would  thus 
deprive  yourself,  aiul  considering  the  language  merely  as  the  accomplish- 
ssent  of  a  gentleman,  it  is  of  too  great  value  to  be  carelessly  resigned. 

^Faiewell,  my  dear  sir.  Accept  the  regard  of  all  this  fiunily,  and 
believe  me,  with  every  wish  to  be  of  service  to  you, 

"Your  sincere  friend, 

"T,  Brown." 

145.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  youth  to  whom 
such  a  letter  as  this  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  purely  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh,  would  be 
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which  his  marriage  depended:  and  in  a  methodical  regu- 
larity of  conduct  and  correspondence  which  never  left  his 
mistress  a  moment  of  avoidable  anxiety,  or  gave  her  motive 
for  any  serious  displeasure. 

On  these  terms  the  engagement  lasted  nine  years;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  my  grandfather's  debts  having  been 
all  paid,^  and  my  father  established  in  a  business  gradually 
increasing,  and  liable  to  no  grave  contingency,  the  now  not 
very  young  people  were  married  in  Perth  one  evening  after 
supper,  the  servants  of  the  house  having  no  suspicion  of  the 
event  until  John  and  Margaret  drove  away  together  next 
morning  to  Edinburgh.* 

147.  In  looking  back  to  my  past  thoughts  and  ways, 
nothing  astonishes  me  more  than  my  want  of  curiosity 
about  all  these  matters;  and  that,  often  and  often  as  my 
mother  used  to  tell  with  complacency  the  story  of  this 
carefully  secret  marriage,  I  never  asked,  **  But,  mother,  why 
so  secret,  when  it  was  just  what  all  the  friends  of  both  of 
you  so  long  expected,  and  what  all  your  best  friends  so 
heartily  wished?** 

But,  until  lately,  I  never  thought  of  writing  any  more 
about  myself  than  was  set  down  in  diaries,  nor  of  my 
fiimily  at  all:  and  thus  too  carelessly,  and,  as  I  now  think, 
profanely,  neglected  the  traditions  of  my  people.  "What 
does  it  all  matter,  now?"  I  said;  "we  are  what  we  are, 
and  shall  be  what  we  make  ourselves.'* 

Also,   until   very   lately,   I   had   accustomed   myself  to 

consider  all  that  my  parents  had  done,  so  far  as  their  own 

happiness  was  concerned,  entirely  wise  and  exemplary.    Yet 

the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  what  I  have  said  in  my 

'     deliberate  writings  on  the  propriety  of  long  engagements* 

I     had  any  reference  to  this  singular  one  in  my  own  family. 

Of  the  heroism  and  patience  with  which  the  sacrifice  was 

I     made,   on  both  sides,    I   cannot  judge: — but  that   it  was 
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greater  than  I  should  myself  have  been  capable  of»  I  know, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  unwise.  For  during  these  years 
of  waiting,  my  father  fell  gradually  into  a  state  of  ill- 
health,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered;  and  in 
close  of  life,  they  both  had  to  leave  their  child,  just  when 
he  was  b^^inning  to  satisfy  the  hopes  they  had  formed 
for  him. 

148.  I  have  allowed  this  tale  of  the  little  I  knew  of 
their  early  trials  and  virtues  to  be  thus  chance  told,  because 
I  think  my  history  will,  in  the  end,  be  completest  if  I 
write  as  its  connected  subjects  occur  to  me,  and  not  with 
formal  chronology  of  plan.  My  reason  for  telling  it  in  this 
place  was  chiefly  to  explain  how  my  mother  obtained  her 
perfect  skill  in  English  reading,  through  the  hard  effort 
which,  through  the  years  of  waiting,  ^e  made  to  dface 
the  faults,  and  supply  the  defects,  of  her  early  educaticm; 
effort  which  was  aided  and  directed  unerrin^y  by  her 
natural — ^for  its  intensity  I  might  justly  call  it  supernatural 
— purity  of  heart  and  conduct,  leading  her  always  to  take 
most  delight  in  the  right  and  clear  language  which  only 
can  relate  lovely  things.  Her  unquestioning  evangelical 
faith  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  Bible  placed  me,  as  soon 
as  I  could  conceive  or  think,  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen 
world ;  and  set  my  active  analytic  power  early  to  work  on 
the  questions  of  conscience,  free  will,  and  responsibility,^ 
which  are  easily  determined  in  days  of  innocence ;  but  are 
approached  too  often  with  prejudice,  and  always  with  dis- 
advantage, after  men  become  stupefied  by  the  opinions,  or 
tainted  by  the  sins,  of  the  outer  world:  while  the  gloom, 
and  even  terror,  with  which  the  restrictions  of  the  Sunday, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Holy 
War,  and  Quarles's  Emblems,  oppressed  the  seventh  part  of 
my  time,  was  useful  to  me  as  the  only  form  of  vexation 
which  I  was  called  on  to  endure;  and  redeemed  by  the 
otherwise  uninterrupted   cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 

1  rQaestious  early  resolved   for   him^  Raskin  savs  elsewhere,  hj  hk  childish, 
experiences :  see  .FV>r#  Clavigera^  Letter  37  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  15).] 
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household  wherein  the  common  wa3rs  were  all  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  its  single  and  strait  path,  of  perfect  peace.^ 

149.  My  &ther's  failure  of  health,  following  necessarily 
on  the  long  years  of  responsibility  and  exertion,  needed 
(mly  this  repose  to  effect  its  cure.  Shy  to  an  extreme 
degree  in  general  company,  all  the  more  because  he  had 
natural  powers  which  he  was  unable  to  his  own  satisfaction 
to  express, — ^his  business  faculty  was  entirely  superb  and 
easy:  he  gave  his  full  energy  to  counting-house  work  in 
the  morning,  and  his  afternoons  to  domestic  rest.  With 
instant  perception  and  decision  in  all  business  questions, 
with  principles  of  dealing  which  admitted  of  no  infraction, 
and  involved  neither  anxiety  nor  concealment,  the  counting- 
house  work  was  more  of  an  interest,  or  even  an  amusement, 
to  him,  than  a  care.  His  capital  was  either  in  the  Bank, 
or  in  St.  Catherine's  Docks,  in  the  form  of  insured  butts 
of  the  finest  sherry  in  the  world ;  his  partner,  Mr.  Domecq, 
a  Spaniard  as  proud  as  himself,  as  honourable,  and  having 
perfect  trust  in  him, — ^not  only  in  his  probity,  but  his 
judgment, — accurately  compl3dng  with  all  his  directions  in 
the  preparation  of  wine  for  the  English  market,  and  no 
less  anxious  than  he  to  make  every  variety  of  it,  in  its 
several  rank,  incomparably  good.  The  letters  to  Spain 
therefore  needed  only  brief  statement  that  the  public  of 
that  year  wanted  their  wine  young  or  old,  pale  or  brown, 
and  the  like;  and  the  letters  to  customers  were  as  brief 
in  their  assurances  that  if  they  found  fault  with  their  wine, 
they  did  not  understand  it,  and  if  they  wanted  an  extension 
of  credit,  they  could  not  have  it.  These  Spartan  brevities 
of  epistle  were,  however,  always  supported  by  the  utmost 
care  in  executing  his  correspondents'  orders;  and  by  the 
unusual  attention  shown  them  in  travelling  for  those  orders 
himself,  instead  of  sending  an  agent  or  a  clerk.  His  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  this   kind  were   always   conducted  by  him 

^  [See   Proverbs  iii.  17,   a  passage  frequently  quoted   by  Ruikiu  (see  General 
Index).] 
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with  great  savoir  faire  and  pleasant  courtesy,  no  less  than 
the  most  attentive  patience:  and  they  were  productive  of 
the  more  confidence  between  hun  and  the  country  merchant, 
that  he  was  perfectly  just  and  candid  in  appraisement  of 
the  wine  of  rival  houses,  while  his  fine  palate  enabled  him 
always  to  sustain  triumphantly  any  and  every  ordeal  of 
blindfold  question  which  the  suspicious  customer  might 
put  him  to.  Also,  when  correspondents  of  importance 
came  up  to  town,  my  father  would  put  himself  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  to  ask  them  to  dme  at  Heme  Hill, 
and  try  the  contents  of  his  own  cellar.  These  Liondon 
visits  fell  into  groups,  on  any  occasions  in  the  metropolis 
of  interest  more  thw  usual  to  the  provincial  mind.  Our 
business  dinners  were  then  arranged  so  as  to  collect  two 
or  three  country  visitors  together,  and  the  table  made 
sjrmmetrical  by  selections  from  the  house's  customers  in 
London,  whose  conversation  might  be  most  instructive  to 
its  rural  friends. 

Very  early  in  my  boy's  life  I  began  much  to  dislike 
these  commercial  feasts,  and  to  form,  by  carefully  attand* 
ing  to  their  dialogue,  when  it  chanced  to  turn  on  any 
other  subject  than  wine,  an  extremely  low  estimate  of  the 
conmiercial  mind  as  such; — estimate  which  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  alter. 

Of  our  neighbours  on  Heme  Hill  we  saw  nothing,  with 
one  exception  only,  afterwards  to  be  noticed.^  They  were 
for  the  most  part  well-to-do  London  tradesmen  of  the 
better  class,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  my  mother's 
old-fashioned  wa3rs,  and  none  with  my  father^s  romantic 
sentiment. 

150.  There  was  probably  the  farther  reas(m  for  our 
declining  the  intimacy  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  that 
most  of  them  were  far  more  wealthy  than  we,  and  inclined 
to  demonstrate  their  wealth  by  the  magnificence  of  their 
establishments.     My  parents  lived  with  strict  economy,  kept 

1  [See  below,  p.  Ida] 
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£eiiimle  servants,*  used  only  tallow  candles  in  plated 
estieks,  were  content  with  the  leasehold  territory  of 
fipont  and  back  gardens, — scarce  an  acre  altogether,-^ 
kept  neither  horse  nor  carriage.  Our  shop-keeping 
hours,  on  the  contrary,  had  usually  great  cort^  of 
len  and  glitter  of  plate,  extensive  pleasure  grounds, 
r  hot-houses,  and  carriages  driven  by  coachmen  in 
It  may  be  perhaps  doubted  by  some  of  my  readers 
tier  the  coldness  of  acquaintance^p  was  altogether  on 
ode ;  but  assuredly  my  father  was  too  proud  to  join 
tainments  for  which  he  could  give  no  like  return,  and 
nother  did  not  care  to  leave  her  card  on  foot  at  the 

of  ladies  who  dashed  up  to  hers  in  their  barouche. 
El.  Protected  by  these  monastic  severities  and  aristo- 
t   dignities   firom   the   snares   and   disturbances  of  the 

worldt  the  routine  of  my  childish  days  became  fixed, 
^  the  sunrise  and  sunset  to  a  nestling.  It  may  teem 
lar  to   many  of  my   readers  that  I   remembcar  with 

pleasure   the  time   when   it    was   most   regular  and 

solitary.  The  entrance  of  my  cousin  Mary  into  our 
hxAd  was  coincident  with  the  introduction  of  masters 
)  described,^  and  with  other  changes  in  the  aims  and 
ayments  of  the  day,  which,  while  they  often  increased 
iterest»  disturbed  its  tranquillity.  The  ideas  of  success 
hool  or  college,  put  before  me  by  my  masters,  were 
lie  and  comfortlos,  in  comparison  with  my  mother's 
tful  blame,  or  simple  praise:  and  Mary,  though  of  a 
f  cheerful  and  entirely  amiable  disposition,  necessarily 
led  the  household  heart  with  the  sadness  of  her  orphan- 
and  something  interrupted  its  harmony  by  the  differ- 
which  my  mother  could  not  help  showing,  between  the 
igpB  with  which  she  regarded  her  niece  and  her  child. 

rhoaias  left  us,  I  think  partly  in  shame  for  my  permanently  iigured 
ind  we  never  had  another  indoor  man-servant 


»  [See  alwve,  pp.  74,  76.J 
'  [See  above,  pp.  67-68.J 
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152.  And  although  I  have  dwelt  with  thankftilness  on 
the  many  joys  and  advantages  of  these  secluded  years, 
the  vigilant  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  have  interpreted  the 
accounts  rendered  of  them  into  general  praise  of  a  like 
home  education  in  the  environs  of  London.  But  one  farther 
good  there  was  in  it,  hitherto  unspoken;  that  great  part 
of  my  acute  perception  and  deep  feeling  of  the  beauty  of 
architecture  and  scenery  abroad,  was  owing  to  the  well- 
formed  habit  of  narrowing  myself  to  happiness  within  the 
four  brick  walls  of  our  fifty  by  one  hundred  yards  of 
garden ;  and  accepting  with  resignation  the  aesthetic  external 
surroundings  of  a  London  suburb,  and,  yet  more,  of  a 
London  chapel.  For  Dr.  Andrews'^  was  the  Londonian 
chapel  in  its  perfect  type,  definable  as  accurately  as  a 
Roman  basilica, — an  oblong,  flat-ceiled  bam,  lighted  by 
windows  with  semi-circular  heads,  brick-arched,  filled  by 
small-paned  glass  held  by  iron  bars,  like  fine  threaded  halves 
of  cobwebs ;  galleries  propped  on  iron  pipes,  up  both  sides ; 
pews,  well  shut  in,  each  of  them,  by  partitions  of  plain 
deal,  and  neatly  brass-latched  deal  doors,  filling  the  bam 
floor,  all  but  its  two  lateral  straw-matted  passages;  pulpit, 
sublimely  isolated,  central  from  sides  and  clear  of  altar  rails 
at  end;  a  stout,  four-legged  box  of  well-grained  wainscot, 
high  as  tiie  level  of  front  galleries,  and  decorated  with  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  padded  six  inches  thick,  with 
gold  tassels  at  the  corners;  which  was  a  great  resource  to 
me  when  I  was  tired  of  the  sermon,  because  I  liked  watch- 
ing the  rich  colour  of  the  folds  and  creases  that  came  in 
it  when  the  clerg3rman  thumped  it. 

158.  Imagine  the  change  between  one  Sunday  and  the 
next, — from  the  morning  ser\^ice  in  this  building,  attended 
by  the  families  of  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the  Walworth 
Road,  in  their  Sunday  trimmings;  (our  plumber's  wife,  fat, 
good,  sensible  Mrs.  Goad,  sat  in  the  next  pew  in  front  of 
us,  sternly  sensitive  to  the  interruption  of  her  devotion  by 

*  [See  above,  pp.  71-72.] 
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a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
of  our  hanknqptcie&.  But  in  my  £ither  s  time  both 
trade  and  bnikBiy  nere  still  honesL  His  eountiqg^hoine 
ms  a  mom  about  fifteen  feet  by  twenty*  inchidii^  desks 
far  two  dafcs,  and  a  small  cupboard  far  shcny  sanqples^ 
on  the  frst  floor,  with  a  laiger  room  opposite  for  private 
polite  icccptiuMv  of  dq|ant  visitoR.  or  the  serrii^  of  a 
chop  far  himadf  if  he  had  to  stay  late  in  town.  The  ground 
floor  was  oDtmaed  fay  friendly  Messrs^  Wardell  and  Ca»  a 
Hrf^^""^  retail  finn,  I  believe.  The  only  adveitisement  of 
the  plaoe  of  business  was  the  brass  plate  under  the  bell- 
knidle,  inseribed  ^Buskin,  Telfoid,  and  Domecq/*  brightly 
serabbed  fay  the  sii^^  female  servant  in  diaige  of  the  estab- 
lishment, old  Maisie, — abbreviated  or  tendcdy  diminidied 
into  the  ««sie,"  from  I  know  not  what  Christian  name^ 
Marion,  I  bdieve»  as  Maiy  into  Mause.  The  whole  house, 
three-storied,  with  garrets,  was  under  her  authority*  with, 
doubtless,  assistant  morning  charwoman,— cooking*  waiting, 
and  answering  the  door  to  distii^guished  visitors*  all  done  by 
Maisie,  the  visifaxs  bong  expected  of  course  to  announce 
themadves  fay  the  knod^er  with  a  flourish  in  propwtion  to 
their  eminence  in  society.  The  business  man  rang  the 
eounting-house  bdl  aforesaid,  (round  whidi  the  many  coats 
of  annual  paint  were  cut  into  a  beautiful  slant  section  by 
daily   scrublMiig,  like   the  coats   of  an   agate:)    and  ¥rare 

>  [Sec  aboT*,  |k  72.] 
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admitted  by  lifting  of  latch,  manipulated  by  the  head  clerk's 
hand  in  the  counting-house,  without  stirring  fixHn  his  seat. 

154.  This  unpretending  establishment,  as  I  said,  formed 
part  of  the  western  side  of  Billiter  Street,  a  narrow  trench 
— ^it  may  have  been  thirty  feet  wide — admitting,  with  careful 
and  precise  driving,  the  passing  each  other  of  two  brewers' 
drays.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  possible  at  the  ends 
of  the  street,  but  only  at  a  slight  enlargement  opposite  the 
brewery  in  the  middle.  Effectively  a  mere  trench  betwe«i 
three-storied  houses  of  prodigious  brickwork,  thoroughly 
well  laid,  and  presenting  no  farther  entertainment  whatever 
to  the  aesthetic  beholder  than  the  alternation  of  the  ends 
and  sides  of  their  beautiftiUy  level  close  courses  of  bricks, 
and  the  practised  and  skilful  radiation  of  those  which  formed 
the  window  lintels. 

Typical,  I  repeat,  of  the  group  of  London  edifices,  east 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  extending  to  the  Tower;  the 
under-hill  picturesquenesses  of  which,  however,  were  in  early 
days  an  entirely  forbidden  district  to  me,  lest  I  should 
tumble  into  the  docks;  but  Fenchurch  and  Leadenhall 
Streets,  familiar  to  me  as  the  perfection  of  Briti^  mercantile 
state  and  grandeur, — ^the  reader  may  by  effort,  though  still 
dimly,  conceive  the  effect  on  my  imagination  of  the  fantastic 
gables  of  Ghent,  and  orange-scented  cortiles  of  Genoa.^ 

155.  I  can  scarcely  account  to  myself,  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  principles  of  resignation,  for  the  undimmed  tran- 
quillity of  pleasure  with  which,  after  these  infinite  excite- 
ments in  foreign  lands,  my  father  would  return  to  his  desk 
opposite  the  brick  wall  of  the  brewery,  and  I  to  my  niche 
behind  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece.  But  to  both  of 
us,  the  steady  occupations,  the  beloved  samenesses,  and  the 
sacred  customs  of  home  were  more  precious  than  all  the 
fervours  of  wonder  in  things  new  to  us,  or  delight  in 
scenes  of  incomparable  beauty.  Very  early,  indeed,  I  had 
found  that  novelty  was  soon  exhausted,  and  beauty,  though 

^  [For  an  additional  passage  which  here  follows  in  the  MS.^  see  the  Appendix ; 
below,  p.  622.] 
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inexhaustible,  bey<md  a  certain  point  or  time  of  enthusiasm, 
no  more  to  be  enjoyed ;  but  it  is  not  so  often  observed  by 
philosophers  that  home,  healthily  organized,  is  always  enjoy- 
able ;  nay,  the  sick  thrill  of  pleasure  through  all  Uie  brain 
and  heart  with  which,  after  even  so  much  as  a  month  or 
two  of  absence,  I  used  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  ridge 
of  Heme  Hill,  and  watch  for  every  turn  of  the  well-known 
road  and  every  branch  of  the  familiar  trees,  was — ^though 
not  so  deep  or  overwhelming — more  intimately  and  vitally 
powerful  than  the  brightest  passions  of  joy  in  strange  lands, 
or  even  in  the  unaccustomed  scenery  of  my  own.  To  my 
mother,  her  ordinary  household  cares,  her  reading  with 
Mary  and  me,  her  chance  of  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Gray,  and 
the  unperturbed  preparation  for  my  father's  return,  and  for 
the  qidet  evening,  were  more  than  all  the  splendours  or 
wonders  of  the  globe  between  poles  and  equator. 

156.  Thus  we  returned — ^fuU  of  new  thoughts,  and  faith* 
fill  to  the  old,  to  this  exulting  rest  of  home  in  the  close 
of  1888.  An  unforeseen  shadow  was  in  the  heaven  of  its 
diarmed  horiaon. 

Every  day  at  Comhill,  Charles^  became  more  delightful 
and  satisfactory  to  everybody  who  knew  him.  How  a  boy 
living  all  day  in  London  could  keep  so  bri^t  a  complexion, 
and  so  crisply  Achillean  curls  of  hair — and  all  the  gay  spirit 
of  his  Croydon  mother — was  not  easily  conceivable;  but  he 
baeame  a  perfect  combination  of  the  sparide  of  Jin  Vin 
with  the  steadiness  of  Tunstall,'  and  was  untroubled  by 
the  dianns  of  any  unattainable  Margaret,  for  his  master 
had  DO  daughter;  but,  as  worse  chance  would  have  it,  a 
sod:  so  that  looking  forward  to  possibilities  as  a  rising 
ap^entice  ought,  Charles  saw  that  there  were  none  in  the 
house  fbr  him  beyond  the  place  of  cashier,  or  pertiaps  only 
head-deriK:.  His  elder  brother,  who  had  taught  him  to  swim 
fay  throwing  him  into  Croydon  canal,'  was  getting  on  fast  as 

*  tlcnkin  VineMit  and  Frmodi  Tanstall,  the  two  appraatioM  of  DvM  Bammj 
(&tWr  of  Maifaret)  in  The  FMumee  ^Ai^] 

•  (8m  abm,  p.  8».] 
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a  general  trader  in  Australia,  and  naturally  longed  to  have 
his  best-loved  brother  there  for  a  partner.  Bref,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Charles  should  go  to  Australia.  The  Christmas 
time  of  1888  passed  heavily,  for  I  was  very  sorry;  Mary, 
a  good  deal  more  so :  and  my  father  and  mother,  though 
in  their  hearts  caring  for  nobody  in  the  world  but  me, 
were  grave  at  the  thought  of  Charles's  going  so  far  away; 
but,  honestly  and  justifiably,  thought  it  for  the  lad's  good. 
I  think  the  whole  affair  was  decided,  and  Charles's  outfit 
furnished,  and  ship's  berth  settled,  and  ship's  captain  in- 
terested in  his  favour,  in  something  less  than  a  fortnight, 
and  down  he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  join  his  ship  jojrfiilly, 
with  the  world  to  win.  By  due  post  came  the  news  that 
he  was  at  anchor  off  Cowes,  but  that  the  ship  could  not 
sail  because  of  the  west  wind.  And  post  succeeded  post, 
and  still  the  west  wind  blew.  We  hked  the  west  wind 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  was  a  prolonging  of  farewell  which 
teased  us,  though  Charles  wrote  that  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self immensely,  and  the  captain,  that  he  had  inade  Mends 
with  every  sailor  on  board,  besides  the  passengers. 

157.  And  still  the  west  wind  blew.  I  do  not  remember 
how  long — some  ten  days  or  fortnight,  I  believe.  At  last, 
one  day  my  mother  and  Mary  went  with  my  father  into 
town  on  some  shopping  or  sight-seeing  business  of  a  cheer- 
ful character;  and  I  was  left  at  home,  busy  also  about 
something  that  cheered  me  greatly,  I  know  not  what;  but 
when  I  heard  the  others  come  in,  and  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  I  ran  eagerly  down  and  into  the  room, 
beginning  to  tell  them  about  this  feUcity  that  had  befallen 
me,  whatever  it  was.  They  all  stood  like  statues,  my 
father  and  mother  very  grave.  Mary  was  looking  out  of 
the  window — ^the  farthest  of  the  front  three  from  the  door. 
As  I  went  on,  boasting  of  myself,  she  turned  round  sud- 
denly, her  face  all  streaming  with  tears,  and  caught  hold 
of  me,  and  put  her  face  close  to  mine,  that  I  might  hear 
the  sobbing  whisper,  "Charles  is  gone." 

158.  The  west  wind  had  still  blown,  clearly  and  strong. 
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and  the  day  before  there  had  been  a  fresh  breeze  of  it 
round  the  isle,  at  Spithead,  exactly  the  kind  of  breeze 
that  drifts  the  clouds,  and  ridges  the  waves,  in  Turner's 
Gk)sport 

The  ship  was  sending  her  boat  on  shore  for  some  water, 
or  the  like — ^her  little  cutter,  or  somehow  sailing,  boat. 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  sailors,  and,  I 
believe,  also  a  passenger  or  two,  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  on  board.  ''  May  I  go,  too  ? ''  said  Charles  to  the 
captain,  as  he  stood  seeing  them  down  the  side.  '^Are 
you  not  afraid?"  said  the  captain.  ''I  never  was  afraid  of 
anjrthing  in  my  life,"  said  Charles,  and  went  down  the  side 
and  leaped  in. 

The  boat  had  not  got  fifty  yards  from  the  ship  before 
she  went  over,  but  there  were  other  boats  sailing  sJl  about 
them,  like  gnats  in  midsummer.  Two  or  three  scudded  to 
the  spot  in  a  minute,  and  every  soul  was  saved,  except 
Charles,  who  went  down  like  a  stone. 

22nd  January,  1884. 

All  this  we  knew  by  little  and  little.  For  the  first 
day  or  two  we  would  not  believe  it,  but  thought  he  must 
have  been  taken  up  by  some  other  boat  and  carried  to 
sea.  At  last  came  word  that  his  body  had  been  thrown 
ashofe  at  Cowes:  and  his  father  went  down  to  see  him 
buried.  That  done,  and  all  the  story  heard,  for  still  the 
ship  stayed,  he  came  to  Heme  Hill,  to  teU  Charles's 
''auntie"  all  about  it.  (The  old  man  never  called  my 
mother  anjrthing  else  than  auntie.)  It  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  front  parlour — my  mother  knitting  in  her  usual 
place  at  the  fireside,  I  at  my  drawing,  or  the  like,  in 
my  own  place  also.  My  uncle  told  all  the  story,  in  the 
qniety  steady  sort  of  way  that  the  conunon  English  do,  till 
just  at  the  end  he  broke  down  into  sobbing,  sajnng  (I  can 
hear  the  words  now),  ''They  caught  the  cap  off  of  his 
head,  and  yet  they  couldn't  save  him." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

VESTER,   CAMENAE* 

159.  The  death  of  Charles  closed  the  doors  of  my  heart 
again  for  that  time;  and  the  self-engrossed  quiet  of  the 
Heme  Hill  life  continued  for  another  year,  leaving  little 
to  be  remembered,  and  less  to  be  told.  My  parents  made 
one  effort,  however,  to  obtain  some  healthy  companionship 
for  me,  to  which  I  probably  owe  more  than  I  knew  at 
the  moment. 

Some  six  or  seven  gates  down  the  hill  towards  the 
field,  (which  I  have  to  return  most  true  thanks  to  its 
present  owner,  Mr.  Sopper,  for  having  again  opened  to  the 
public  sight  in  consequence  of  the  passage  above'  describ- 
ing the  greatness  of  its  loss  both  to  the  neighbour  and 
the  stranger,)  some  six  or  seven  gates  down  that  way, 
a  pretty  lawn,  shaded  by  a  low  spreading  cedar,  opened 
before  an  extremely  neat  and  carefully  kept  house,  where 
lived  two  people,  modest  in  their  ways  as  my  father  and 
mother  themselves, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fidl;  happier,  however, 
in  having  son  and  daughter  instead  of  an  only  child. 
Their  son,  Richard,  was  a  year  younger  than  I,  but  ahready 
at  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  me 
therefore  in  regular  discipline;  extremely  gentle  and  good- 
natured, — his  sister,  still  younger,  a  clever  little  girl,  her 
mother's  constant  companion:  and  both  of  them  unpre- 
tending, but  rigid,  examples  of  all  Heme  Hill  proprieties, 
true  religions,  and  useful  learnings.  I  shudder  still  at  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Fall's  raised  eyebrows  one  day  at  my 
pronimciation  of  "  naivete "  as  •*  naivette." 

1  fUorace^  (Met,  iii.  A,  21.] 
•  [See  above,  p.  40.] 
1S8 
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160.  I  think  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  1882  that 
my  father,  noticing  with  great  respect  the  conduct  of  all 
matters  in  this  family,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fall  in  coiui;eous 
request  that  "the  two  boys"  might  be  permitted,  when 
Richard  was  at  home,  to  pursue  their  hojiiday  tasks,  or 
recreations,  so  far  as  it  pleaded  them,  together.  The  pro- 
posal was  kindly  taken :  the  two  boys  took  stock  of  each 
other, — agreed  to  the  arrangement, — ^and,  as  I  had  been 
promoted  by  that  time  to  the  possession  of  a  study,  all  to 
myself,  while  Richai-d  had  only  his  own  room,  (and  that 
liable  to  sisterly  advice  or  intrusion,)  the  course  which 
things  fell  into  was  that  usually,  when  Richard  was  at 
home,  he  came  up  past  the  seven  gates  about  ten  in  the 
morning;  did  what  lessons  he  had  to  do  at  the  same  table 
with  me,  occasionally  helping  me  a  little  with  mine;  and 
then  we  went  together  for  afternoon  walk  with  Dash,  Gipsy, 

\    m  whatever  dog  chanced  to  be  dominant. 

.  161.  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  snow  of  those 

Christmas  holidays  was  whiter  than  it  is  now,  though  I 
might  give  some   reasons  for   supposing  that  it  remained 

I  longer  white.  But  I  affirm  decisively  that  it  used  to  fall 
deeper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than  has  been  seen 
finr  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.     It  was  quite  usual 

"    to   find   in  the   hollows   of  the   Norwood    Hills   the   field 

\  fences  buried  under  crested  waves  of  snow,  while,  from  the 
higher  ridges,  half  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  shone 
to  the  horizon  like  a  cloudless  and  terrorless  Arctic  sea. 

;  Ridiaid  Fall  was  entirely  good-humoured,  sensible,  and 
practical;  but  had  no  particular  tastes;  a  distaste,  if  any- 
thing, for  my  styles  both  of  art  and  poetry.  He  stiffly 
declined  arbitration  on  the  merits  of  my  compositions ;  and 
though  with  pleasant  cordiality  in  daily  companionship, 
tocdc  rather  the  position  of  putting  up  with  me,  than  of 
pride  in  his  privilege  of  acquaintance  with  a  rising  author. 
He  was  never  unkind  or  sarcastic;  but  laughed  me  in- 
exorably out  of  writing  bad  English  for  riiyme's  sake,  or 
demonstrable  nonsense  either  in  prose  or  rhyme.    We  got 
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gradually  accustomed  to  be  together,  and  far  on  into  life 
were  glad  when  any  chance  brought  us  together  again. 

162.  The  year  1884  passed  innocuously  enough,  but  ^vith 
little  profit,  in  the  quadripartite  industries  before  described,^ 
followed  for  my  own  pleasiure; — ^with  minglings  of  sapless 
effort  in  the  classics,  in  whidh  I  neither  felt,  nor  foresaw, 
the  least  good. 

Innocuously  enough^  I  say, — meaning,  with  as  little  mis- 
chief as  a  well-intentioned  boy,  virtually  masterless,  could 
suffer  from  having  all  his  own  way,  and  daily  confirming 
himself  in  the  serious  impression  that  his  own  way  was 
always  the  best. 

I  cannot  analyse,  at  least  without  taking  more  trouble 
than  I  suppose  any  reader  would  care  to  take  with  me, 
the  mixed  good  and  evil  in  the  third-rate  literature  which 
I  preferred  to  the  Latin  classics.  My  volume  of  the 
Fo7'get'nie-notj  which  gave  me  that  precious  engraving  of 
Verona,*  (curiously  also  another  by  Prout  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,)  was  somewhat  above  the  general  caste  of  annuals 
in  its  quality  of  letterpress;  and  contained  three  stories, 
"The  Red-nosed  Lieutenant,''  by  the  Rev.  Greorge  Croly;' 
"  Hans  in  Kelder,"  by  the  author  of  "  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge";*  and  "The  Comet,"  by  Henry  Neele,  Esq.,*  which 

^  [See  above,  p.  120.  In  (1)  rhyme,  he  wrote  during  this  year  ''The  Crystal- 
Hunter'*  (Vol.  11.  p.  388);  in  (2)  drawings  he  continued  the  illustrations  to  his 
''Tonr  on  the  Continent" ;  in  (3)  architecture,  he  was  presumably  copying  Prout; 


hilst  (4)  in  science^  he  wrote  on  ''Mont  Blanc  and  Twisted  Strata"  (VoL  L 
p.  194).] 

>  [See  above,  §  102  (p.  91).  The  "Monument  at  Verona^"  engraved  by  £. 
Finden  after  Samuel  Prout^  is  at  p.  207  of  Forget-ine-not ;  a  ChrUtmas  and  New 
Yearns  Present  far  MDCCCXXVIL,  edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl  (London :  Published 
by  R.  Ackermann).  The  St  Mark's  (engraved  by  Freebaim)  is  at  p.  359.  "The 
ifed-nosed  Lieutenant"  has  no  author's  name  attached  to  it. J 

3  [For  whom,  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  96.  In  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  written 
in  1843,  Ruskiu  says: — 

"I  am  reading  Salathiel,    It  is  too  fragmentary — bits  of  broken  glass 
with  the  sun  on  them — too  uniformly  fine,  too  ceaselessly  scenic,  feverish. 
I  don't  read  it  with  pleasure.    The  doctor's  philosophy  is  not  well  based ; 
there  is  dust  at  the  foundation,  and  tinsel  on  the  top." 
See  also  the  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  of  November  1846  (Vol.  XXXVI.).] 

*  [Chreniclee  qf  Old  Lcndmn  Bridge^  an  illustrated  work  published  anonjrmously 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder.] 

^  [Henry  Neele  (1798-1828),  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.] 
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were  in  their  several  ways  extremely  impressive  to  me.  The 
partly  childish,  partly  dull,  or  even,  as  aforesaid,^  idiotic, 
way  I  had  of  staring  at  the  same  things  all  day  long,  carried 
itself  out  in  reading,  so  that  I  could  read  the  same  things 
all  the  year  round.  As  there  was  neither  advantage  nor 
credit  to  be  got  by  remembering  fictitious  circumstances,  I 
was,  if  anything,  rather  proud  of  my  skill  in  forgetting,  so 
as  the  sooner  to  recover  the  zest  of  the  tales;  and  I  sup- 
pose these  favourites,  and  a  good  many  less  important  ones 
of  the  sort,  were  read  some  twenty  times  a  year,  during 
the  earlier  epoch  of  teens. 

168.  I  wonder  a  little  at  my  having  been  allowed  so 
long  to  sit  in  that  drawing-room  comer  with  only  my 
Rogers's  Italyj  my  Forget-me-not^  the  ContinentcU  Anniud^^ 
and  Friendsfdp's  Offerings  for  my  working  library;  and  I 
wonder  a  little  more  that  my  father,  in  his  passionate  hope 
that  I  might  one  day  write  like  Byron,  never  noticed  that 
Byron's  early  power  was  founded  on  a  course  of  general 
reading  of  Uie  masters  in  every  walk  of  literature,  such  as 
is,  I  think,  utterly  unparalleled  in  any  other  yoimg  life, 
whether  of  student  or  author.  But  I  was  entirely  incapable 
of  such  brain-work,  and  the  real  gift  I  had  in  drawing 
involved  the  use  in  its  practice  of  the  best  energy  of  the 
day.  ••  Hans  in  Kelder,"  and  "  The  Comet,"  were  my  manner 
of  rest 

I  do  not  know  when  my  father  first  began  to  read 
Byron  to  me,  with  any  expectation  of  my  liking  him — all 
primary  training,  after  the  lUad^  having  been  in  Scott ; 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  teen 
period,  else  I  should  recollect  the  first  effect  of  it. 
Manfred  evidently  I  had  got  at,  like  Machethj  for  the 
sake  of  the  witches.  Various  questionable  changes  were 
made,  however,  at   that   1881   turning   of  twelve,  in   the 

»  [Sm  ftb0T»,  i  86  (p.  78)0 

•  [Tk$  ConHnentai  Annual,  and  Romantic  Cal>inet,/or  183S.  With  itluMtratians  6y 
8amml  Fhmt.  JB$q.,  FJ3.A.  EdUed  b^  WUtiam  Kmnedp,  Esq.  (London:  Smith, 
EUor  A^Co.)] 
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hermitage  discipline  of  Heme  HilL  I  was  allowed  to  taste 
wine;  taken  to  the  theatre;  and,  on  festive  days,  even 
dined  with  my  father  and  mother  at  four:  and  it  was 
then  generally  at  dessert  that  my  father  would  read  any 
otherwise  suspected  delight:  the  Nodes  Ainhrosiafue  regu- 
larly when  they  came  out^ — ^without  the  least  missing  of 
the  naughty  words;  and  at  last,  the  shipwreck  in  Ikm 
Juan^ — of  which,  finding  me  rightly  appreciative,  my  father 
went  on  with  nearly  all  the  rest  I  recollect  that  he  and 
my  mother  looked  across  the  table  at  each  other  with 
something  of  alarm,  when,  on  asking  me,  a  few  festas 
afterwards,  what  we  should  have  for  after-dinner  reading, 
I  instantly  answered  ''Juan  and  Haid^''  My  selection 
was  not  adopted,  and,  feeling  there  was  something  wrong 
somewhere,  I  did  not  press  it,  attempting  even  some  stutter 
c^  apology  which  made  matters  worse.  Perhaps  I  was 
given  a  bit  of  Childe  Harold  instead,  which  I  liked  at 
that  time  nearly  as  well;  and,  indeed,  the  story  of  Haid^ 
soon  became  too  sad  for  me.  But  very  certainly,  by  the 
end  of  this  year  1884,  I  knew  my  Bjnron  pretty  well  all 
through,  all  but  Cain^  Werner^  the  Deformed  Transformed^ 
and  Vision  of  Judgment^  none  of  which  I  could  understand, 
nor  did  papa  and  mamma  think  it  would  be  well  I  should 
try  to. 

164.  The  ingenuous  reader  may  perhaps  be  so  much 
surprised  that  mamma  feU  in  with  all  this,  that  it  becomes 
here  needful  to  mark  for  him  some  peculiarities  in  my 
mother's  prudery  which  he  could  not  discover  for  himself, 
from  anything  hitherto  told  of  her.  He  might  indeed  guess 
that,  after  taking  me  at  least  six  times  straight  through 
the  Bible,  she  was  not  afraid  of  plain  words  to,  or  for, 
me;  but  might  not  feel  that  in  the  energy  and  affectionate- 
ness  of  her  character,  she  had  as  much  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  Byron  as  my  father  himself; 
nor  that  her  Puritanism  was  clear  enough  in  common  sense 

^  [Papers  by  ''  Christopher  North  "  (John  Wilson)  which  appeared  in  Blaekwooft 
Magazine;  collected  in  a  book^  1843.] 
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to  see  that,  while  Shakespeare  and  Bums  lay  open  on  the 
table  all  day,  there  was  no  reason  for  much  mystery  with 
Bjrron  (though  until  later  I  was  not  allowed  to  read  him 
for  myself).  She  had  trust  in  my  disposition  and  education, 
and  was  no  more  afraid  of  my  turning  out  a  Corsair  or 
a  Giaour  than  a  Richard  III.,  or  a — Solomon.  And  she 
was  perfectly  right,  so  far.  I  never  got  the  slightest  harm 
from  Bjrron:  what  harm  came  to  me  was  fix>m  the  facts 
of  life,  and  from  books  of  a  baser  kind,  including  a 
wide  range  of  the  works  of  authors  popularly  considered 
extrraady  instructive — ^from  Victor  Hugo  down  to  Doctor 
>    Watts. 

165.  Farther,  I  will  take  leave  to  explain  in  this 
place  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  my  mother  was  an 
''inoffensive''  prude.^  She  was  herself  as  strict  as  Alice 
Bridgenorth ;  but  she  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  religion 
she  had  learnt,  and,  without  ostentatiously  calling  herself 
a  miserable  sinner,  knew  that  according  to  that  doctrine, 
and  probably  in  &ct,  Madge  Wildfire  was  no  worse  a 
sinner  than  she.'  She  was  like  her  sister'  in  universal 
diarity — ^had  sympathy  with  every  passion,  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  of  true  womanhood;  and,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
peifaiq^M  liked  the  real  Margherita  Cogni  quite  as  well  as 
the  ideal  wife  of  Faliero/ 

166^  And  there  was  one  more  feature  in  my  mother^s 
diaracter  which  must  be  here  asserted  at  once,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  noticm  of  which  I  see  traces  in  some  newspaper 
comments  on  my  past  descriptions  of  her,  that  she  was 
in  any  wise  like  Esther's  religious  aunt  in  Bleak  Hmat^ 

>  r§M  aboTfl^  p.  122.] 

MVor  other  references  to  Alice  Bridgenorth  (PtvtrU  qf  the  Peak),  tee  Vol. 
XXXtV.  ^  283;  for  Madge  WUdfire,  see  Hemi  qf  MidiMmn.] 
'  [For  Bridget,  Ruslcin^  Croydon  aant,  see  above,  p.  19.] 
*  [For  MsTfherita  Cogni,  the  Fomarina,  with  whom  Bvron  had  a  Raimm  wX 
V«deej  see  (in  Frathero's  edition  of  his  Leiten  and  Joumait)  voL  iv.  pp.  827  mq,; 
Angtolmay  wife  of  Byron's  Marino  Faiiero,] 
'  *  niies  Barbarji  aant  and  godmotlier  to  Esther  Summerson :  ''  Slie  went  to 

>    fhiA  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  to  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and 
r  I    FHdmi  and  to  leetores  whenever  there  were  lectures ;  and  .  .  .  she  never  smiled " 
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Far  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  hearty,  frank,  and  some- 
tunes  even  irrepressible,  laugh  in  my  mother!  Never  sar- 
donic, yet  with  a  very  definitely  SmoUettesque  turn  in  it! 
so  that,  between  themselves,  she  and  my  father .  enjoyed 
their  Humphry  Clinker  extremely,  long  before  /  was  able 
to  undarstand  either  the  jest  or  gist  of  it.  Much  more, 
she  could  exult  in  a  harmless  bit  of  SmoUettesque  reality. 
Years  and  years  after  this  time,  in  one  of  our  crossings 
of  the  Simplon,  just  at  the  top,  where  we  had  stopped  to 
look  about  us.  Nurse  Anne  sat  down  to  rest  herself  on 
the  railings  at  the  roadside,  just  in  front  of  the  monastery ; 
— ^the  off  roadside,  from  which  the  bank  slopes  steeply 
down  outside  the  fence.  Turning  to  observe  the  panoramic 
picturesque,  Anne  lost  her  balance,  and  went  backwards 
over  the  railings  down  the  bank.  My  father  could  not 
help  suggesting  that  she  had  done  it  expressly  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Fathers;  and  neither  he  nor 
my  mother  could  ever  speak  of  the  ^^performance"  (as 
they  called  it)  afterwards,  without  laughing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

167.  If,  however,  there  was  the  least  bitterness  or  irony 
in  a  jest,  my  mother  did  not  like  it;  but  my  father  and 
I  liked  it  all  the  more,  if  it  were  just;  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  understand  it,  I  rejoiced  in  all  the  sarcasm  of  Don 
Juan.  But  my  firm  decision,  as  soon  as  I  got  well  into 
the  later  cantos  of  it,  that  Bjrron  was  to  be  my  master  in 
verse,  as  Turner  in  colour,  was  made  of  course  in  that 
gosling  (or  say  cygnet)  epoch  of  existence,  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  deeper  instincts  that  prompted  it :  only 
two  things  I  consciously  recognized,  that  his  truth  of 
observation  was  the  most  exact,  and  his  chosen  expression 
the  most  concentrated,  that  I  had  yet  found  in  literature.^ 
By  that  time  my  father  had  himself  put  me  through  the 
two    first    books   of   Livy,*   and    I   knew,   therefore,   what 

1  rComnire  what  Raskin  says  of  Byron  as  *'the  most  accurate  of  all  modem 
daMsnWs'^  in  The  Starm-Chud,  §  44  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  44).  See  also  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  333,  396J 

>  [Compare  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  682  n.] 
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I    dose-set   language    was ;    but    I    saw   then    that   Livy,   as 

afterwards  that  Horace  and  Tacitus,  were  studiously,  often 

laboriously,  and  sometimes  obscurely,   concentrated :  while 

Bjrron  wrote,  as  easily  as  a  hawk  flies  and  as  clearly  as 

a  lake  reflects,  the  exact  truth  in  the  precisely  narrowest 

terms;  nor  only  the  exact  truth,  but  the  most  central  and 

useful  one. 

*         168.  Of  course  I  could  no  more  measiu*e  Byron's  greater 

powers  at  that  time  than  I  could  Turner's;  but  I  saw  that 

both  were  right  in  all  things  that  /  knew  right  from  wrong 

^   in ;  and  that  they  must  thenceforth  be  my  masters,  each  in 

^  his  own  domain.     The  modem  reader,  not  to  say  also,  modem 

;  scholar,  is  usually  so  ignorant  of  the  essential  qualities  of 

Byron,  that  I  cannot  go  farther  in  the  story  of  my  own 

novitiate  under  him  without  illustrating,  by  rapid  example, 

the  things  which  I  saw  to  be  unrivalled  in  his  work. 

For  this  purpose  I  take  his  common  prose,  rather  than 
his  verse,  since  his  modes  of  rhythm  involve  other  ques- 
ticms  than  those  with  which  I  am  now  concerned.  Bead, 
for  chance-first,  the  sentence  on  Sheridan,  in  his  letter 
to  Thomas  Moore,  from  Venice,  June  1st  (or  dawn  of 
June  2nd  I),  1818:^— 

"The  Whigs  abuse  him;  however,  he  never  left  them,  and  soch 
blonderert  deserve  neither  credit  nor  compassion.  As  for  his  creditors — 
remember  Sheridan    never    had   a   shiUing,  and   was    thrown,  with    great 

'  powers  and  passions,  into  the  thick  of  the  world,  and  pUced  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  success,  with  no  other  external  means  tp  support  him  in  his 

'    elevation.     Did  Fox  paj  his  debts?  or  did   Sheridan  take  a  subscription? 

Waa   's   drunkenness   more  excusable   than   his?     Were    his  intrigues 

moie  notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries?  and  is  his  memory 
to  be  blasted  and  theirs  respected?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led  away  by 
damour,  bat  compare  him  with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner 
Bwke,  aa  a  man  of  principle;  and  with  ten  hundred  thousand  in  personal 
fiews;  and  with  none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out  With- 
oat  means,  without  connection,  without  character  (which  might  be  fidse 
it  finty  and  drive  him  mad  afterwards  from  desperation),  he  beat  them 
lU,  in  all  he  ever  attempted.  But,  alas  poor  human  nature  1  Good-night, 
or  imtbcr  morning.  It  is  four,  aud  the  dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  mishadows  the  Rialto." 

*  [UtUn  mrnd  Jmumak,  voL  iv.  p.  289,  Prothero's  edition,  190a] 

ZXZT.  K 
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169.  Now,  observe,  that  passage  is  noble,  primarily 
because  it  contains  the  utmost  number  that  will  come 
together  into  the  space,  of  absolutely  just,  wise,  and  kind 
thoughts.  But  it  is  more  than  noble,  it  is  perfect^  because 
the  quantity  it  holds  is  not  artificially  or  intricately  con- 
centrated, but  with  the  serene  swiftness  of  a  smith's 
hammer^strokes  on  hot  iron;  and  with  choice  of  terms 
which,  each  in  its  place,  will  convey  far  more  than  they 
mean  in  the  dictionary.  Thus,  ''however"  is  used  instead 
of  "  yet,"  because  it  stands  for  "  howsoever,"  or,  in  full,  for 
"yet  whatever  they  did."  "Thick"  of  society,  because  it 
means,  not  merely  the  crowd,  but  the  fog  oi  it;  "ten 
hundred  thousand"  instead  of  "a  million,"  or  "a  thousand 
thousand,"  to  take  the  suUimity  out  of  the  number,  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  a  number  of  nobodies.  Then  the 
sentence  in  parenthesis,  "which  might  be  feJse,"  etc,  is 
indeed  obscure,  because  it  was  impossible  to  clarify  it 
without  a  regular  pause,  and  much  loss  of  time;  and  the 
reader's  sense  is  therefore  left  to  expand  it  for  himself  into 
"it  was,  perhaps,  falsely  said  of  him  at  first,  that  he  had 
no  character,"  etc.  Finally,  the  dawn  "  unshadows  " — lessens 
the  shadow  on — the  Rialto,  but  does  not  gleam  on  that, 
as  on  the  broad  water. 

170.  Next,  take  the  two  sentences  on  poetry,  in  his 
letters  to  Murray  of  September  15th,  1817,  and  April  12th, 
1818 ;  (for  the  collected  force  of  these  compare  the  deliberate 
published  statement  in  the  answer  to  Blackwood  in  1820.)^ 

(1817.)  ''With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced,  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  that  he  (Moore),  and  all  of  us — Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Campbell,  I, — are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another;  that 
we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  or  systems,  not  worth 
a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free: 
and  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opinion. 

^  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  169  for  the  letter  of  September  15.  In  the  MS.  cop^  of  it, 
'*  there  it  the  following  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gifford :  '  There  is  more 
good  sense,  and  feeling  and  judgment  in  this  passage,  than  in  any  other  I  ever 
read,  or  Lord  Byron  wrote.'"  For  the  letter  of  April  12,  see  ibid.,  p.  224.  The 
"Reply  to  Blackwood s  Magazine**  is  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  474-495.  For  the 
words  on  Pope  quoted  (not  quite  teztually)  in  §  171>  see  ibid.,  p.  48a] 


I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of 
oar  classics^  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way:  I  took  Moore's 
poems,  and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side 
with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so) 
and  mortified,  at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 
and  even  imaginaiion,  passion,  and  inveniwn,  between  the  little  Queen 
Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again, 
I  would  mould  myself  accordingly.  Cntbbe's  the  man ;  but  he  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  ...  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and 
has  done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly." 

(1818.)  ''I  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Hervey  against  Pope's 
attack,  but  Pope — quoad  Pope,  the  poet, — against  all  the  world,  in  the 
unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day  by 
the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think  themselves  poets  be- 
cause they  do  not  write  like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  cursed 
humbug  and  bad  taste;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth  a  canto  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  E«ray  on  Man,  or  the  Dvndad,  or  'anything 
that  is  his."' 

171.  There  is  nothing  which  needs  explanation  in  the 
brevities  and  amenities  of  these  two  fragments,  except,  in 
the  first  of  them,  the  distinctive  and  exhaustive  enumera* 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  great  poetry, — and  note  especially 
the  order  in  which  he  puts  these. 

(A.)  Sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
think  of  is  whether  the  would-be  poet  is  a  wise  man — so 
also  in  the  answer  to  Blackwood,  "They  call  him  (Pope) 
the  poet  of  reason  I — is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  a  poet  ? " 

(B.)  Learning.  The  Ayrshire  ploughman^  may  have 
good  gifts,  but  he  is  out  of  court  with  relation  to  Homer, 
or  Dante,  or  Milton. 

(C.)  Effect.  Has  he  efficieiicy  in  his  verse? — does  it 
tell  on  the  ear  and  the  spirit  in  an  instant  ?  See  the 
*' effect"  on  her  audience  of  Beatrice's  "ottave,"  in  the 
story  at  p.  286  of  Miss  Alexander's  Songs  of  Tuscany} 

(D.)  Imagination.  Put  thus  low  because  many  novelists 
and   artists   have   this   faculty,   yet  are  not   poets,   or  even 

*  [The  reference  to  Burns  is  Ruskin's,  not  Byron's ;  for  Byron's  own  view  of 
Bums^  see  the  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320,  376.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition  :  see  now  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  209.] 
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good  novelists  or  painters;  because  they  have  not  sense  to 
manage  it,  nor  the  art  to  give  it  effect 

(E.)  Passion.  Lower  yet,  because  all  good  men  and 
women  have  as  much  as  either  they  or  the  poet  ought  to 
have. 

(F.)  Invention.  And  this  lowest,  because  one  may  be 
a  good  poet  without  having  this  at  all.  Byron  had  scarcely 
any  himself,  while  Scott  had  any  quantity — ^yet  never  could 
write  a  play.^ 

172.  But  neither  the  force  and  precision,  nor  the  rhjrthm, 
of  Byron's  language,  were  at  all  tiie  central  reasons  for  my 
takii^  him  for  master.  Knowing  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  heart,  and  half  the  Apoca- 
lypse besides,  I  was  in  no  need  of  tutorship  either  in  the 
majesty  or  simplicity  of  English  words;*  and  for  their 
logical  arrangement,  I  had  had  Byron's  own  master.  Pope, 
since  I  could  lisp.  But  the  thing  wholly  new  and  precious 
to  me  in  Byron  was  his  measured  and  living  truth — ^mea- 
sured, as  compared  with  Homer;  and  living,  as  compared 
with  everybody  else.  My  own  inexorable  measuring  wand, — 
not  enchanter's,  but  cloth-worker's  and  builder's, — reduced  to 
mere  incredibility  all  the  statements  of  the  poets  usually 
called  sublime.  It  was  of  no  use  for  Homer  to  tell  me 
that  Pelion  was  put  on  the  top  of  Ossa.*  I  knew  perfectly 
well  it  wouldn't  go  on  the  top  of  Ossa.  Of  no  use  for 
Pope  to  tell  me  that  trees  where  his  mistress  looked  would 
crowd  into  a  shade,^  because  I  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Nay,  the  whole  world,  as 
it  was  described  to  me  either  by  poetry  or  theology,  was 


See  For9  Clamffera,  Letter  33  (Vol.  XXVU.  p.  621).] 
Compare  the  early  passage,  §  2  (above^  p.  14).] 
Odywey,  xL  315,  316.1 
Pope:  Pattoraii,  ii.  (^' Summer "),  74:— 

"  Where'er  yoa  walk,  cool  ffales  shall  fiin  the  glade ; 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade." 

The  passage  was  set  to  music  by  Handel.  There  is  another  reference  to  it 
in  the  chapter  ''Of  the  Pathetic  Fallacy"  in  Modem  Iknnten,  voL  iiL  (Vol.  V. 
D.  216V1 
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every  hour  becoming  more  and  more  shadowy  and  impos- 
sible. I  rejoiced  in  aU  stories  of  Pallas  and  Venus,  of 
P&chilles  and  Aeneas,  of  Elijah  and  St,  John:  but,  %vithout 
doubting  in  my  heart  that  there  were  real  spirits  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  nor  that  there  had  been  invincible  heroes  and 
inspired  prophets,  I  felt  already,  with  fatal  and  increasing 
sadness,  that  there  was  no  clear  utterance  about  any  of 
them — ^that  there  were  for  me  neither  Goddess  guides  nor 
prophetic  teachers;  and  that  the  poetical  histories,  whether 
of  this  world  or  the  next,  were  to  me  as  the  words  of 
Peter  to  the  shut  up  disciples — "as  idle  tales;  and  they 
Jjelieved  them  not/'^ 

173.  But  here  at  last  I  had  found  a  man  who  spoke 
only  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  known ;  and  spoke  without 
exaggeration^  without  mystery,  without  enmity,  and  with- 
out mercy.  "That  is  so; — make  what  you  will  of  it!"^ 
Shakespeare  said  the  Alps  voided  their  rheum  on  the 
E^alleys,^  which  indeed  is  precisely  true,  with  the  final  truth, 
in  that  matter^  of  James  Forbes,* — but  it  was  told  in 
a  mythic  manner,  and  with  an  unpleasant  British  bias  to 
the  nasty.  But  B3rroii,  saying  that  ''the  glader^s  cold  and 
restless  mass  mov^  onward  day  by  day," 'said  plainly  what 
he  saw  and  knew, — no  more.  So  also,  the  Arabian  Nights 
had  told  me  of  thieves  who  lived  in  enchanted  caves,  and 
beauties  who  fought  with  genii  in  the  air;  but  B3ax>n  told 
me  of  thieves  with  whom  he  had  ridden  on  their  own  hills, 
and  of  the  fair  Persians  or  Greeks  who  lived  and  died 
under  the  very  sun  that  rose  over  my  visible  Norwood  hills. 

And  in  this  narrow,  but  sure,  truth,  to  Byron,  as  already 
to  me,  it  appeared  that  Love  was  a  transient  thing,  and 
Death  a  dreadful  one.     He  did  not  attempt  to  console  me 

^  pBee  Luke  xxiv.  11.  Kuskiii^  quoting  from  meinor]^  makes  liere  one  of  his 
rare  Bible  slips;  it  is  the  words  of  the  women^  not  of  Peter,  which  were  not 
believed.] 

*  [ComfMure  the  chapter  in  Modem  Pomtert  on  the  '^ Pathetic  Fallacy"  :  Vol.  V. 
pp.  213,  214.1 

'  {Henry  v.,  Act  iiL  sc.  5.1 

*  [On  ^is  subject,  see  VoC  XXVX  pp.  xzxiiL  wg.]  

*  iManfred^  Act  i.  sc.  1 :  compare  Vol.  I.  p.  202,  and  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  725.] 
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for  Jessie's  death,^  by  sapng  she  was  happier  in  Heaven; 
or  for  Charles's,  by  saying  it  was  a  Providential  dispensation 
to  me  on  Earth.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  war  was  a  just 
price  for  the  glory  of  captains,  or  that  the  National  com- 
mand of  murder  diminished  its  guilt.  Of  all  things  within 
range  of  human  thought  he  felt  the  facts,  and  discerned 
the  natures  with  accurate  justice. 

But  even  all  this  he  might  have  done,  and  yet  been 
no  master  of  mine,  had  not  he  sympathized  wilJi  me  in 
reverent  love  of  beauty,  and  indignant  recoil  from  ugliness. 
The  witch  of  the  Staubbach  in  her  rainbow  was  a  greatly 
more  pleasant  vision  than  Shakespeare's,  like  a  rat  without 
a  tail,  or  Bums's,  in  her  cutty  sark.^  The  sea-king  Conrad 
had  Ml  immediate  advantage  with  me  over  Coleridge's  long, 
lank,  brown,  and  ancient,  mariner;^  and  whatever  Pope 
might  have  gracefully  said,  or  honestly  felt  of  Windsor 
woods  and  streams,  was  mere  tinkling  cymbal  to  me,  com- 
pared with  Bjnron's  love  of  Lachin-y-6air. 

174.  I  must  pause  here,  in  tracing  the  sources  of  his 
influence  over  me,  lest  the  reader  should  mistake  the 
analysis  which  I  am  now  able  to  give  them,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  possible  to  me  at  fifteen.  Most  of 
these,  however,  were  assuredly  within  the  knot  of  my  un- 
folding mind — as  the  saffron  of  the  crocus  yet  beneath  the 
earth ;  and  Byron — ^though  he  could  not  teach  me  to  love 
mountains  or  sea  more  than  I  did  in  childhood,  first 
animated  them  for  me  with  the  sense  of  real  human  noble- 
ness and  grief.  He  taught  me  the  meaning  of  Chillon 
and  of  Meillerie,  and  bade  me  seek  first  in  Venice — the 
ruined  homes  of  Foscari  and  Falier. 

And  observe,  the  force  with  which  he  struck  depended 
again  on  there  being  unquestionable  reality  of  person  in 
his    stories,    as    of   principle    in    his    thoughts.     Romance, 

^  [For  Jessie's  death,  see  above^  p.  70 ;  and  for  that  of  Charles,  p.  137.] 
«  [Markfred,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 ;  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc  3 ;  Tarn  0'  Shanter.] 
'  fFor  Conrad^  see  The  Corsair.    For  other  references  to  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
see  VoL  XXV.   p.   248,   and   Vol.   XXXIV.  p.  289 ;    to   Pope's    Windear   ForeH, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  12,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  128,  and  VoL  XXIII.  p.  13;  and  to  Laohin^v-^air, 
Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  331.] 
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enough  and  to  spare,  I  had  learnt  from  Scott — but  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  as  openly  fictitious  as  his  White 
Maid  of  Avenel:^  while  Rc^^ers  was  a  mere  dilettante, 
who  feh  no  difference  between  landing  '*  where  Tell  leaped 
ashore,"  or  standing  where  "St.  Preux  has  stood."**  Even 
Shakespeare's  Venice  was  visionary;  and  Portia  as  impos- 
sible as  Miranda.  But  Byron  told  me  of,  and  reanimated 
for  me,  the  real  people  whose  feet  had  worn  the  marble  I 
trod  on.' 

175.  One  word  only,  though  it  trenches  on  a  future 
subject,^  I  must  permit  myself  about  his  rhythm.  Its 
natural  flow  in  almost  prosaic  simplicity  and  tranquillity 
interested  me  extremely,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  sym- 
metrical ckuses  of  Pope's  logical  metre,  and  to  the  balanced 
strophes  of  classic  and  Hebrew  verse.  But  though  I  fol- 
lowed his  manner  instantly  in  what  verses  I  wrote  for  my 
own  amusement,  my  respect  for  the  structural,  as  opposed 
to  fluent,  force  of  the  classic  measures,  supported  as  it 
was  partly  by  B3ax>n's  contempt  for  his  own  work,  and 
partly  by  my  own  arehitect's  instinct  for  **the  principle  of 
the  pyramid,"  made  me  long  endeavour,  in  forming  my 
prose  style,  to  keep  the  cadences  of  Pope  and  Johnson 
for  all  serious  statement.  Of  Johnson's  influence  on  me 
I  have  to  give  account  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume;^ 
meantime,  I  must  get  back  to  the  days  of  mere  rivulet- 
unging,  in  my  poor  little  watercress  life. 

176.  I  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy  in  the  spring  of 
85,  which  gave  me  much  gasping  pain,  and  put  me  in 
Kxne  danger  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  our  old 
Eamily  physician,  Dr.  Walshman,  and  my  mother,  defended 
Ene  against  the  wish  of  all  other  scientific  people  to  have 

*  rComMure  Ibn  Ctamgera,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  4M).] 

*  [See  tbe  seetion  heeded  "  Meillerie  "—on  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  celehrated  hy 
^roo  (note  to  Ckiide  Harold,  iii.  99)  and  bj  RooMeao  (who  in  the  NauveOe  HihUe 
IMS  St  Preux  and  Mme.  Wolmar  there)-— in  Rogers's  Ita^.] 

'  [Yet  with  some  fiUsitv  of  sentiment^  as  Raskin  notee  in  Tk$  St^met  ^  Vtmm: 
m  VoL  X.  n.  8,  and  Vol  XL  pp.  232-233.] 

^  rOo  Rnudn's  ''rhythmic  ear,    see  below^  p.  177.1 
•OBMp.  22&] 
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me  bled.  ''He  wants  all  the  blood  he  has  in  him  to  fight 
the  illness/'  said  the  old  doctor,  and  brought  me  well 
through,  weak  enough,  however,  to  claim  a  fortni^t's 
nursing  and  petting  afterwards,  during  which  I  read  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  learned  the  song  of  "  Poor  Louise/*  * 
and  feasted  on  Stanfield's  drawing  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
engraved  in  the  Coa^t  Scenery^  and  Turner's  Santa  Saba, 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  Corinth,  engraved  in  the  Bible 
series,^  lent  me  by  Richard  Fall's  little  sister.^  I  got  an 
immense  quantity  of  useful  learning  out  of  those  four 
plates,  and  am  very  thankful  to  possess  now  the  originals 
of  the  Bethesda  and  Corinth.* 

Moreover,  I  planned  all  my  proceedings  on  the  journey 
to  Switzerland,  which  was  to  begin  the  moment  I  was 
strong  enough.*  I  shaded  in  cobalt  a  "cyanometer**  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with;'  bought  a  ruled  note- 
book for  geological  observations,  and  a  large  quarto  for 
architectural  sketches,  with  square  rule  and  foot-rule  in- 
geniously fastened  outside.  And  I  determined  that  the 
events  and  sentiments  of  this  journey  should  be  described 
in  a  poetic  diary  in  the  style  of  Don  Juan,  artfully  com- 
bined with  that  of  Childe  Harold.  Two  cantos  of  this 
work  were  indeed  finished — carrying  me  across  France  to 
Chamouni" — where  I  broke  down,  finding  that  1  had  ex- 
hausted on  the  Jura  all  the  descriptive  terms  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  that  none  were  left  for  the  Alps.  I  must  try 
to  give,  in  the  next  chapter,  some  useful  account  of  the 
same  part  of  the  journey  in  less  exalted  language.* 

1  pile  **  Lay  of  Poor  Louise/'  in  ch.  x.  of  tlie  Fair  Maid  qf  i^rtA.] 

*  \8tanfiM9  Coast  Scenery.  A  Series  of  Views  in  the  British  Channel,  Jrom  ariginsJ 
drawings  taken  expressiv/or  the  work,  by  Clarkson  Stanfiekt,  Esq,,  R.A, ;  Smith,  Elder  and 
€0.^  1886.    St  Michaers  Mounts  Cornwall,  is  Plate  3 ;  the  Norman^  Plate  4  and  6.1 

3  [For  the  title  of  this  book,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  447  n.  ''Santo  Saba"  is  ''Engedi 
and  Convent  of  St.  Saba " :  see  ibid,,  pp.  447,  448.  The  drawing  of  Corinth  was 
in  Raskin's  collection:  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  447  (No.  60).] 

«  [See  ii.  §  212 ;  below,  p.  441.] 

*  [Nos.  51  and  60  in  Ruskin's  exhibition  of  1878.] 

'  [The  facsimile  opposite  is  of  a  geological  map  made  for  this  journey :  see  the 
Introduction,  above,  p.  Ixxxi.] 


'  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxx.-xxxij 

•  [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  396-428.J 

•  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  jo 


For  the  itinerary  of  the  journey  of  1836,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  396.] 
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THE  COL  DE  LA  FAUCILLE 

177.  About  the  moment  in  the  forenoon  when  the  modem 
fkshionable  traveller,  intent  on  Paris,  Nice,  and  Monaco, 
and  started  fay  the  morning  mail  from  Charing  Cross,  has 
a  little  recovered  himself  from  the  qualms  of  his  crossing, 
and  the  irritation  of  fighting  for  seats  at  Boulogne,  and 
begins  to  look  at  his  watch  to  see  how  near  he  is  to  the 
buffet  of  Amiens,  he  is  apt  to  be  baulked  and  worried  by 
the  train's  useless  stop  at  one  inconsiderable  station,  lettered 
Abbeville.  As  the  carriage  gets  in  motion  again,  he  may 
see,  if  he  cares  to  lift  his  eyes  for  an  instant  from  his 
newspaper,  two  square  towers,  with  a  curiously  attached 
bit  of  traceried  arch,  dominant  over  the  poplars  and  osiers 
of  the  marshy  level  he  is  traversing.  Sudi  glimpse  is  pro- 
bably all  he  will  ever  wish  to  get  of  them;  and  I  scarcely 
know  how  far  I  can  make  even  the  most  sympathetic 
reader  understand  their  power  over  my  own  life.* 

178.  The  country  town  in  which  they  are  central, — once, 
like  Croyland,  a  mere  monk's  and  peasant's  refuge  (so  for 
some  time  called  ''  Refuge  "), — among  the  swamps  of  Somme, 
received  about  the  year  650  the  name  of  ''Abbatis  Villa,"' 
— ^"^ Abbot's-ford,"  I  had  like  to  have  written:  house  and 
village,  I  suppose  we  may  rightly  say, — as  the  chief  depend* 
cnoe  of  the  great  monastery  founded  by  St.  Riquier  at  his 
native  place,  on  the  hillside  five  miles  east  of  the  present 

>  [For  Roskm'e  nameroiii  visits  and  references  to  Abbeville,  see  the  General 
ladox.  The  description  in  the  lecture  on  the  '^  Flamboyant  Architecture  of  the 
VaUejr  of  Somme "  may  specially  be  noted :  VoL  XIX.  pp.  243  9eq,] 

*  [For  the  earlv  histo^  of  Abbeville,  see  (besides  the  book  mentioned  on  the 
next  page)  A.  Gnilbert's  BisUnre  det  VUles  de  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78  #09.] 
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town.  Concerning  which  saint  I  translate  from  the  IHct^ 
dies  Sdtfices  Ecclesf^i^^  what  it  may  perhaps  be  well  for  the 
reader,  in  present  political  junctures,*  to  remember  for  more 
weighty  reasons  than  any  arising  out  of  such  interest  as  he 
may  take  in  my  poor  little  nascent  personality: — 

'^St  Riquier,  in  Latin  'Sanctus  Richarius/  bom  in  the  village  of 
Centula,  at  two  leagues  from  Abbeville,  was  so  touched  by  the  piety  of 
two  bolj  priests  of  Ireland,  whom  he  had  hospitably  received,  that  he 
also  embraced  Ma  penitence.'  Being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself 
to  preaching,  and  so  passed  into  England.  Then,  returning  into  Ponthieu, 
he  became,  by  God's  help,  powerful  in  work  and  word  in  leading  the 
people  to  repentance.  He  preached  at  the  court  of  Dagobert,  and,  a  little 
while  after  that  prince's  death,  founded  the  monastery  which  bore  bis 
name,  and  another,  called  Forest-Montier,  in  the  wood  of  CMcy,  where 
he  ended  his  life  and  penitence." 

I  find  further  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Abbeville,* 
published  in  1646  at  Paris  by  Francois  Pelican,  "Rue  St. 
Jacques,  d  Tenseigne  du  Pelican,"  that  St.  Riquier  was  him- 
self of  royal  blood,  that  St.  Angilbert,  the  seventh  abbot, 
had  married  Charlemagne's  second  daughter  Bertha — "qui 
se  rendit  aussi  Religieuse  de  Tordre  de  Saint  Benoist.'' 
Louis,  the  eleventh  abbot,  was  cousin-german  to  Charles 
the  Bald ;  the  twelfth  was  St.  Angilbert's  son,  Charlemagne's 
grandson.  Raoul,  the  thirteenth  abbot,  was  the  brother  of 
the  Empress  Judith;  and  Carloman,  the  sixteenth,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

179.  Lifting  again  your  eyes,  good  reader,  as  the  train 
gets  to  its  speed,  you  may  see  gleaming  opposite  on  the 
hillside  the  white  village  and  its  abbey, — not,  indeed,  the 
walls  of  the  home  of  these  princes  and  princesses,  (after- 
wards again  and  again  ruined,)  but  the  still  beautiful  abbey 
built  on  their  foundations  by  the  monks  of  St.  Maur.^ 

In  the  year  when  the  above  quoted  history  of  Abbeville 

^  [For  tbe  full  title  of  this  work,  see  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  67  n,  Ruskin  summarises 
from  the  article  on  the  saint,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Richard  et  Giraud,  voL  xxi.  p.  113 
(ed.  1826).] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Irish  question,  then  prominent] 

'  |By  Ignace  de  J^sus-Maria  (t.e.,  Jacques  Sanson).] 

*  [For  the  Abbev  Church  of  St.  Riquier  (Flambojrant  style,  early  sixteenth 
century),  see  VoL  XIX.  p.  xxxix.] 
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was  writtea  (say  1600  for  surety),  the  town,  then  familiarly 
caUed  "Faithful  Abbeville;'  contained  40,000  souls, 

^Mwing  in  great  unity  among  themselves^  of  a  marvellous  frankness,  fear- 
ing to  do  wrong  to  their  neighbour,  the  women  modest,  honeat,  full  of 
£iitb  and  charity,  and  adorned  with  a  goodness  and  beauty  t&ute  inni>- 
cmte :  the  noblesse  numerous,  hardy,  and  adroit  in  arms,  the  masterships 
(raaist rises)  of  arts  and  trades,  with  excellent  workers  in  every  profession, 
under  lixty-four  Mayor- Bannerets,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  the  trades,  and 
eJcct  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  ts  an  independent  Home  Ruler,  de 
grmnde  prolnU,  d'autkoriti,  ei  sans  reprocke^  aided  by  four  eschevins  of  the 
preseotj  and  four  of  the  past  year;  having  authority  of  justice,  police,  and 
*mr,  and  right  to  keep  the  weights  and  measures  true  and  unchanged,  and 
In  punish  those  who  abuse  them,  or  sell  by  false  weight  or  measure^  or 
•ell  anything  without  the  town's  mark  on  it'* 

Moreover,  the  town  contained,  besides  the  great  church  of 
St  \^uifran,^  thirteen  parish  churches,  six  monasteries,  eight 
nunneries,  and  five  hospitals,  among  which  chui-ches  I  am 
especially  bound  to  name  that  of  St.  George,  begun  by  our 
own  Edward  in  1368,  on  the  10th  of  January ;  transferred 
and  reconsecrated  in  1469  by  the  Bishop  of  Bethlehem, 
and  enlarged  by  the  margiiilliers  in  1586,  ''because  the 
congregation  had  so  increased  that  numbers  had  to  remain 
outside  on  days  of  solemnity/' 

These  reconstructions  took  place  with  so  great  ease  and 
rapidity  at  Abbeville,  owing  partly  to  the  number  of  its 
unanimous  workmen,  partly  to  the  easily  workable  quality 
of  the  stone  they  used,  and  partly  to  the  uncertainty  of 
a  foundation  always  on  piles,  that  there  is  now  scarce 
vestige  left  of  any  building  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century* 
St,  VuUran  itself,  with  St,  Riquier,  and  all  that  remain  of 
the  parish  churches  (four  only,  now,  I  believe,  besides  St, 
Vulfran),  are  of  the  same  flamboyant  Gothic, — walls  and 
towers  alike  coeval  with  the  gabled  timber  houses  of  which 
the  busier  streets  chiefly  consisted  when  first  I  saw  them.* 

1  [Often  mentioued  and  drawn  by  Ruskin ;  »fte  VoL  II.  p.  398,  and  VoL  XIX, 
ip.  245,  276,  2760 

*  [Here  in  the  proof  is  an  additional   pasaage  marked   by  Raskin  ''Take   out 
Slid  keep":— 

"That  first  sight,  after  trotting  down  the  chalk-hillaide  bj^  the  road 
from  Montreuily  Jane  5th,  1835,  was  praeHeaUjf  of  more  aignificanca  to 
me  even  than  the  sight  of  the  Alps  mm  SehafFliaasen.    I  have  wasted 


here,  in  advance,  tell    the  general   reader 

■e  been,   in   sum,   three  centres   of  my   life*s 

^  ,   Geneva,   and   Pisa,      All   that    I    did   at 

work,  because  her  history  had  been  falsely 

oeio         md   not   even   by   any   of  her   own    people 

yd  •  1        because,  in  the  world  of  painting,  Tintoret 

3  iseen,    Veronese    unfelt,    Carpaceio    not    so 

.SM  when  I   began  to  study  thena ;   something 

ing    about    in   gondolas. 

.ekxj  OL  L*   ^*«ire  been  tutresses   of  aU 

,  and  were   mistresses   of  all    I    did,  from   the  first 

icoi:s  I  entered  their  gates, 

this  journey  of  1835  I  first  saw  Rouen  and  Venice 

not    till    1840 ;    nor    could    I    understand   the    full 

'>f  any  of  those  great  scenes   till  much  later*     But 

beviUe,    which   is   the   preface   and    interpretation  of 

I  was   ready   on   that   5th   of  June,   and   felt   that 

1  entrance  for  me  into  immediately  healthy  labour 

.  For  here  I  saw  that  art  (of  its  local  kind),  religioUi 
ana  present  human  life,  were  yet  in  perfect  hannony. 
There  were  no  dead  six  days  and  dismal  seventh  in  those 
sculptured  churches;  there  was  no  beadle  to  lock  me  out 
of  them,  or  pew-shutter  to  shut  me  in.  I  might  haunt 
them,  fancying  myself  a  ghost ;  peep  round  their  pillars,  lifa 
Bx>b  Roy;'  kneel  in  them,  and  scandalize  nobody;  draw  ii 
them,  and  disturb  none.  Outside,  the  faithful  old  towi 
gathered  itself,  and  nestled  under  their  buttresses  like  i 
brood  beneath  the  mother's  wings;  the  quiet,  uninjuriou 
aristocracy  of  the  newer  town  opened  into  silent  streets 
between    self-possessed    and    hidden    dignities    of   dwelling 

months  and  years  in  mere  enjoyment  of  the  Alpe^  and  have  never  bee 
able  to  paint  them,  nor,  to  any  one  else,  describe  or  explain,  fiut  I  neve 
to  my  knowledge^  wasted  an  hour  in  Abbeville  or  Rouen^  and  the  Seve 
Lamps  and  Stones  of  Venice,  which  were  the  direct  outcome  of  my  wor 
in  them^  are  securely  right  and  useful."] 
^  [Geneva,  Ruskin  explains  further  on^  '^  is  meant  to  include  Chamouni "  :  sc 


ii.  §  67  (below,  p.  296).] 

>  [See  chap.  20  of  i2o6  Boy, 


] 


each  with  its  courtyard  and  richly  trellised  garden.  The 
commercial  square,  with  the  main  street  of  traverse,  con- 
sisted of  uncompetitive  shops,  such  as  were  needful,  of  the 
native  wares:  cloth  and  hosiery  spun,  woven,  and  knitted 
within  the  walls ;  cheese  of  neighbouring  Neufch&tel ;  ^  fruit 
of  their  own  gardens,  bread  from  the  fields  above  the  green 
coteaux;  meat  of  their  herds,  untainted  by  American  tin; 
smith's  work  of  sufficient  scythe  and  ploughshare,  hammered 
on  the  open  anvil;  groceries  dainty,  the  coffee  generally 
roasting  odoriferously  in  the  street,  before  the  door;  for 
the  modistes, — ^well,  perhaps  a  bonnet  or  two  from  Paris, 
the  rest,  wholesome  dress  for  peasant  and  dame  of  Ponthieu.* 
Above  the  prosperous,  serenely  busy  and  beneficent  shop, 
the  old  dwelling-house  of  its  ancestral  masters;  pleasantly 
carved,  proudly  roofed,  keeping  its  place,  and  order,  and 
recognized  function,  unfailing,  unenlarging,  for  centuries. 
Round  all,  the  breezy  ramparts,  with  their  long  waving 
avenues;  through  all,  in  variously  circuiting  cleanness  and 
sweetness  of  navigable  river  and  active  millstream,  the  green 
chalk-water  of  the  Somme. 

My  most  intense  happinesses  have  of  course  been  among 
mountains.  But  for  cheerfrd,  unalloyed,  unwearying  plea- 
sure, the  getting  in  sight  of  Abbeville  on  a  fine  summer 
afternoon,  jumping  out  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe,  and  rushing  down  the  street  to  see  St  Wulfran 
again  before  the  sun  was  off*  the  towers,  are  things  to 
cherish  the  past  for, — ^to  the  end.^ 

^  [Neufchatel-en-Bray^  some  miles  south-weflt  of  Abbeville ;  still  celebrated  for 
its  cream-cheeses^  called  bondans.] 

*  [The  ancient  district  of  France   in   which  Abbeville   is  situated ;   comprising 
parts  of  the  present  departments  of  the  Somme  and  Pas-de-Calais.] 

'  [Here,  again,  the  proof  has  an  additional  passage  marked  by  Ruskin  "Keep"  : — 
''  One  great  part  of  the  pleasure,  however,  depended  on  an  idiosyncrasy 
which  extremely  wise  people  do  not  share, — my  love  of  all  sorts  of  filigree 
and  embroidery,  from  hoarfrost  to  the  high  clouds.  The  intricacies  of 
virgin  silver,  of  arborescent  gold,  the  weaving  of  birds'-nests,  the  netting 
of  lace,  the  basket  capitals  of  Byzantium,  and  most  of  all  the  tabernacle 
work  of  the  French  flamboyant  school,  possessed  from  the  first,  and  possess 
still,  a  charm  for  me  of  which  the  force  was  entirely  unbroken  for  ten 
vears  after  the  first  sight  of  Rouen  ;  and  the  fastidious  structural  know- 
ledge of  later  time  does  not  always  repay  the  partial  loss  of  it." 
ComfMure  below,  p.  623.] 
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182.  Of  Rouen,  and  its  Cathednl,  mj  saying  remains 
yet  to  be  said,  if  days  be  given  me,  in  Our  Fathers  have 
Told  Us}  The  sight  of  them,  and  following  journey  up 
the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  to  Soissons  and  Rhdms,  deter- 
mined, as  aforesaid,*  the  first  o^itre  and  circle  of  future  life- 
work.  Beyond  Rheims,  at  Bar-le-Duc,'  I  was  brought  again 
within  the  greater  radius  of  the  Alps,  and  my  father  was 
kind  enough  to  go  down  by  Plombi^res  to  Dijon,  that  I 
might  approach  them  by  the  straightest  pass  of  Jura. 

The  reader  must  pardon  my  relating  so  much  as  I  think 
he  may  care  to  hear  of  this  journey  of  1885,  rather  as 
what  iised  to  happen,  than  as  limitable  to  that  date;  for 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  now  to  separate  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  any  one  journey  from  those  of  subsequent 
days,  in  which  we  stayed  at  the  same  inns,  with  varia- 
ti<m  only  from  the  blue  room  to  the  green,  saw  the  same 
sights,  and  rejoiced  the  more  in  every  pleasiure — ^that  it  was 
not  new. 

And  this  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Paris  to  Greneva, 
beautiful  without  being  the  least  terrific  or  pathetic,  but  in 
the  most  lovable  and  cheerftil  way,  became  afterwards  so 
dear  and  so  domestic  to  me,  that  I  will  not  attempt  here 
to  check  my  gossip  of  it. 

188.  We  used  always  to  drive  out  of  the  yard  of  La 
Cloche  at  Dijon  in  early  morning — ^seven,  after  joyful 
breakfast  at  half-past  six.  The  small  saloon  cm  the  first 
floor  to  the  front  had  a  bedroom  across  the  passage  at  the 
west  end  of  it,  whose  windows  commanded  the  cathedral 
towers  over  a  low  roof  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
This  was  always  mine,  and  its  bed  was  in  an  alcove  at  the 
back,  separated  only  by  a  lath  partition  from  an  extremely 
narrow  passage  leading  from  the  outer  gallery  to  Anne's 
room.     It  was  a  delight  for    Anne   to  which   I  think   she 

^  [See  the  scheme  for  the  intended  continuation  of  that  work^  VoL  XXXIU. 
p.  186.] 


*  [See  ahove^  p.  156.] 

•  [A  finvourite  stoppinj^ 
pp.  xxvii.-xxviii. ;  Vol.  xS:V.  p.  350.] 


A  finvourite  stoppingjplace  of  Raskin's :  see  Vol.  IL  pp.  402^  404 ;  Vol.  VII. 
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looked  tewnd  aU  across  Fnnoe,  to  open  a  littk  Ittdden 
door  from  tliis  passage*  at  the  baek  of  the  aleove  exaethr 
aboTe    my    pfllmr,    and    surpiise.    or    wake*    me    in    the 


I  tkonk  I  only  remember  once  starting  in  rain.  Usually 
the  mcxning  sun  shone  through  the  misty  ^P^^y  ^uid  ftr- 
thrown  diamonds  of  the  fountain  in  the  south-eastern 
sulinrli»  and  threw  long  pcqilar  shadows  across  the  road  to 
Genlts. 

Genlis,  Auxonne,  Ddle*  Mont-sous- Vaudrey — three  stages 
of  18  or  14  kilcmietres  each,  two  of  18;  in  all  about  70 
kilometres  =  42  miles,  firom  Dij<m  gate  to  Jura  foot — ^we 
went  straight  for  the  hills  always,  lunching  on  Fmch 
piums  and  bread. 

Ijcwti  plain  of  little  interest  to  Auxonne.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  any  mortal  creature  could  be  content  to  live 
within  actual  sight  of  Jura,  and  never  go  to  see  them, 
all  their  lives!  At  Auxonne,  cross  the  Sacme,  wide  and 
beantifol  in  dear  shallows  of  green  stream — ^little  oKMre, 
3fct,  than  a  noUe  mountain  toirent;  one  saw  in  an  instant 
it  came  firom  Jura.  Another  hour  of  patience,  and  firom 
the  broken  yellow  limestone  slopes  of  D61e — thwe,  at  last, 
they  were — ^the  long  blue  surges  of  them  fading  as  for  as 
eye  eould  see  to  the  south,  more  abruptly  near  to  the 
north-east,  where  the  bcM  outlier,  almost  island,  of  them, 
rises  like  a  precipitous  Wrddn,  above  Salins.  Beyond 
Ddle,  a  new  wildness  comes  into  the  more  undulating 
country,  notable  chiefly  for  its  clay-built  cottages  with 
enormously  high  thatched  gables  of  roof.  Strange,  that  I 
never  inquired  into  the  special  reason  of  that  form,  nor 
looked  into  a  single  cottage  to  see  the  mode  of  its 
inhabitaticm  1 

184.  The  village,  or  rural  town,  of  Poligny,  clustered  out 
of  well-built  old  stone  houses  with  gardens  and  orcliards, 
and  gathering  at  the  midst  of  it  into  some  pretence  or 
manner  of  a  street,  straggles  along  the  roots  of  Jura  at  the 
opening  of  a  little  valley,  whidi,  in  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire 
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limestone,  would  have  been  a  gorge  between  nodding  cliffs, 
with  a  pretty  pattering  stream  at  the  bottom,  but,  in  Jura, 
is  a  far  retiring  theatre  of  rising  terraces,  with  bits  of 
field  and  garden  getting  foot  on  them  at  various  heights; 
a  spiry  convent  in  its  hollow,  and  well-built  little  nests  of 
husbandry-building  set  in  comers  of  meadow,  and  on  juts 
of  rock; — ^no  stream,  to  speak  of,  nor  springs  in  it,  nor 
the  smallest  conceivable  reason  for  its  being  there,  but 
that  God  made  it. 

^*Far"  retiring,  I  said, — ^perhaps  a  mile  into  the  hills 
from  the  outer  plain,  by  half  a  mUe  across,  permitting  the 
main  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva  to  serpentine  and  zigzag 
capriciously  up  the  cliff  terraces  with  innocent  engineering, 
finding  itself  every  now  and  then  where  it  had  no  notion 
of  getting  to,  and  looking,  in  a  circumflex  of  puzzled  level, 
where  it  was  to  go  next ; — ^retrospect  of  the  plain  of  Bur- 
gundy enlarging  under  its  backward  sweeps,  till  at  last, 
under  a  broken  bit  of  steep  final  crag,  it  got  quite  up 
the  side,  and  out  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  said 
ravine  closes  as  unreasonably  as  it  had  opened,  and  the 
surprised  traveller  finds  himself,  magically  as  if  he  were 
Jack  of  the  Beanstalk,  in  a  new  plain  of  an  upper  world 
A  world  of  level  rock,  breaking  at  the  surface  into  yellow 
soil,  capable  of  scanty,  but  healthy,  turf,  and  sprinkled 
copse  and  thicket;  with  here  and  there,  beyond,  a  blue 
surge  of  pines,  and  over  those,  if  the  evening  or  morn- 
ing were  clear,  always  one  small  bright  silvery  likeness  of 
a  cloud. 

185.  These  first  tracts  of  Jura  differ  in  many  pleasant 
ways  from  the  limestone  levels  round  Ingleborough,  which 
are  their  English  types.     The  Yorkshire  moors  are  mostly 
by  a  hundred  or  two  feet  higher,  and  exposed  to  drift  ot 
rain  under  violent,  nearly  constant,  wind.     They  break  into 
wide  fields  of  loose  blocks,  and  rugged  slopes  of  shale;  and  u 
are   mixed   with    sands   and    clay   from  the  millstone  grit,  i 
which  nourish  rank  grass,  and  lodge  in  occasional  morass:  i^ 
the  wild  winds  also  forbidding  any  vestige  or  comfort  of  ^ 


tree,  except  here  and  there  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  new 
plantation.  But  the  Jura  sky  is  as  calm  and  clear  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  France;  if  the  day  is  bright  on  the  plain, 
the  boundmg  hills  are  bright  also;  the  Jura  rock,  balanced 
in  the  make  of  it  between  chalk  and  marble,  weathers 
indeed  into  curious  rifts  and  furrows,  but  rarely  breaks 
loose,  and  has  long  ago  clothed  itself  either  with  forest 
flowers,  or  with  sweet  short  grass,  and  all  blossoms  that 
love  sunshine.  The  pure  air,  even  on  this  lower  ledge  of 
a  thousand  feet  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweetest  scents 
and  liveliest  colours,  and  the  winter  gives  them  rest  under 
thawless  serenity  of  snow. 

186.  A  still  greater  and  stranger  difference  exists  in  the 
system  of  streams.  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and 
tiding,  and  intermitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly  felt  on 
a  Yorkshire  moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been  in 
yesterday,  the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after  the  next 
shower,  and  a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  crag,  or  a 
tinkle  there  from  the  top  of  it,  is  always  making  one  think 
whether  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Aire,  or  rootlets  of 
Ribble,  or  beginnings  of  Bolton  Strid,  or  threads  of  silver 
which  are  to  be  spun  into  Tees. 

But  no  whisper,  nor  murmur,  nor  patter,  nor  song,  of 
streamlet  disturbs  the  enchanted  silence  of  open  Jura.  The 
rain-cloud  clasps  her  cliffs,  and  floats  along  her  fields;  it 
passes,  and  in  an  hour  the  rocks  are  dry,  and  only  beads 
of  dew  left  in  the  Alchemilla  leaves, — but  of  rivulet,  or 
brook,  —  no  vestige  yesterday,  or  to-day,  or  to-morrow. 
Through  unseen  fissures  and  filmy  crannies  the  waters  of 
cliff  and  plain  have  alike  vanished,  only  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  main  valley  glides  the  strong  river,  uncon- 
scious of  change. 

187.  One  is  taught  thus  much  for  one's  earliest  lesson, 
,  in  the  two  stages  from  Poligny  to  Champagnole,  level  over 

the  absolutely  crisp  turf  and  sun-bright  rock,  without  so 
much  water  anywhere  as  a  cress  could  grow  in,  or  a  tad- 
pole wag  his  tail  in, — and  then,  by  a  zigzag  of  shady  road> 

XXXV.  L 
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fonning  the  Park  and  Boulevard  of  the  wistfiil  little  TiUage, 
down  to  the  smgle  arched  bridge  that  leaps  the  Ain,  which 
pauses  undemeaUi  in  magnificent  pools  of  dear  pale  green: 
the  green  of  spring  leaves;  then  clashes  into  foam,  half 
weir,  half  natural  cascade,  and  into  a  confused  race  of 
currents  beneath  hollow  overhanging  of  crag  festooned  with 
leafage. 

188.  The  only  marvel  is,  to  any  one  knowing  Jura  struc- 
tiu^,  that  rivers  should  be  visible  anywhere  at  all,  and  that 
the  rocks  should  be  consistent  enough  to  carry  them  in  open 
air  through  the  great  valle3rs,  without  perpetual  ^pertes" 
like  that  of  the  Rhone.  Below  the  Lac  de  Joux  the  Orbe 
thus  loses  itself  indeed,  reappearing  seven  hundred  feet^ 
beneath  in  a  scene  of  which  I  permit  myself  to  quote  my 
Papa  Saussure's  description: — 

''A  semicircular  rock  at  least  two  hundred  feet  hiffh,  composed  of 
great  horizontal  rocks  hewn  vertical,  and  divided  f  by  ranks  of  pine  which 
grow  on  their  projecting  ledges,  closes  to  the  west  the  vallej  of  Valorbe. 
Mountains  yet  more  elevated  and  covered  with  forests,  form  a  circuit 
round  this  rock,  which  opens  only  to  give  passage  to  the  Orbe,  whose 
source  is  at  its  foot.  Its  waters,  of  a'  perfect  Um^dlty,  flow  at  first  with 
a  majestic  tranquillity  upon  a  bed  tapestried  with  besutiful  green  moss, 
Fontina]is  antipyretica ;  but  soon,  drawn  into  a  steep  slope,  the  thread  of 
the  current  breaks  itself  in  foam  against  the  rocks  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  its  bed,  while  the  borders,  less  agitated,  flowing  alwa3rs  on  their 
green  ground,  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  midst  of  the  river;  and  thus 
it  withdraws  itself  from  sight,  in  following  the  course  of  a  deep  valley 
eovered  with  pines,  whose  blackness  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
vivid  green  of  the  beeches  which  are  scattered  among  them.  «  .  . 

''Ah,  if  Petrarch  had  seen  this  spring  and  had  fmind  there  his  Lauhl, 
how  much  would  not  he  have  preferred  it  to  that  of  Vaucluse,  more 
abundant,  perhaps,  and  more  rapid,  but  of  which  the  sterile  rocks  have 
neither  the  greatness  of  ours,  nor  the  rich  parure,  which  embellishes 
them." 

I  have  never  seen  the  source  of  the  Orbe,  but  would 
commend    to   the   reader's   notice   the   frequent   beauty  of 

♦  Six  hundred  and  eighty  French  feet     Saussure,  §  385.^ 
t  "Taill6es  k  pic,  et  entrecoup^es." 

^  [Voyages  dam  ies  Aipes,  Neachatel,  1779,  vol  I  pp.  311-^12.] 


these  great  springs  in  literally  rising  at  the  base  of  clifibi 
instead  of  fallings  as  one  would  have  imagined  likely,  out 
of  clefts  in  the  front  of  them.  In  our  own  English  atitik 
type  of  the  source  of  Orfoe,  Malham  Cove,  the  flow  of 
water  is,  in  like  manner,  wholly-  at  the  base  of  the  rock^ 
and  seems  to  rise  to  the  ledge  of  its  outlet  from  a  deeper 
interior  pooL 

189«  The  old  Hotel  de  la  Foste  at  Champagnole  stood 
just  above  the  bridge  of  Ain,  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
road  got  level  again  as  it  darted  away  towards  Geneva.  I 
think  the  year  1843  was  the  first  in  which  we  lengthened 
the  day  fo)m  Dijon  by  the  two  stages  beyond  Poligiiy; 
but  afterwards,  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  at  Champagnole 
became  a  kind  of  home  to  us :  ^  going  out,  we  had  so  much 
delight  there,  and  coming  home,  so  many  thoughts,  that  a 
great  space  of  life  seemed  to  be  passed  in  its  peace.  No 
one  was  ever  in  the  house  but  ourselves ;  if  a  family  stopped 
every  third  day  or  so,  it  was  enough  to  maintain  the  inn, 
whidb,  besides,  had  its  own  farm;  and  those  who  did  stop, 
rushed  away  for  Geneva  early  in  the  morning.  We,  who 
were  to  sleep  again  at  Morez,  were  in  no  hurry;  and  in 
returning  always  left  Geneva  on  Friday,  to  get  the  Sunday 
at  Champagnole. 

190.  But  my  own  great  joy  was  in  the  early  Jime 
evening,  when  we  had  arrived  from  Dijon,  and  I  got  out 
after  the  quickly  dressed  trout  and  cutlet  for  the  first  walk 
on  rock  and  imder  pine. 

With  all  my  Tory  prejudice  (I  mean,  principle),  I  have 
to  confess  that  one  great  joy  of  Swiss — above  all,  Jurassic 
Swiss — ground  to  me,  is  in  its  effectual,  not  merely  theo- 
retic, liberty.  Among  the  greater  hills,  one  can't  always 
go  just  where  one  chooses, — all  around  is  the  too  far,  or 
too  steep, — one  wants  to  get  to  this,  and  climb  that,  and 
,   can't  do  either; — but  in  Jura  one   can  go  every  way,  and 

^  [See  Raskin's  mentions  of  it  in  this  sense  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxvii.  (1845),  and 
Vol.  XXXni.  p.  xxi.  (1882).  The  description  of  Champagnole  in  Seven  Lampe 
may  also  be  recalled :  see  Vol.  VILL  p.  221.] 
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be  happy  everywhere.  Generally,  if  there  was  time,  I  used 
to  climb  the  islet  of  crag  to  the  north  of  the  village,  on 
which  there  are  a  few  grey  waUs  of  ruined  castle,  and  the 
yet  traceable  paths  of  its  '*  pleasance/'  whence  to  look 
if  the  likeness  of  white  cloud  were  still  on  the  horizon. 
Still  there,  in  the  clear  evening,  and  again  and  again,  each 
year  more  marvellous  to  me;  the  Demiers  Rochers,  and 
calotte  of  Mont  Blanc.^  Only  those;  that  is  to  say,  just 
as  much  as  may  be  seen  over  the  Ddme  du  (^oiiteT  from 
St.  Martin's.  But  it  looks  as  large  from  Champagnole  as 
it  does  there — ^glowing  in  the  last  light  like  a  harvest 
moon. 

If  there  were  not  time  to  reach  the  castle  rock,  at  least 
I  could  get  into  the  woods  above  the  Ain,  and  gather  my 
first  Alpine  flowers.  Again  and  again,  I  feel  the  duty  ai 
gratitude  to  the  formaUties  and  even  vulgarities  of  Heme 
Hill,  for  making  me  to  feel  by  contrast  the  divine  wiklness 
of  Jura  forest 

Then  came  the  morning  drive  into  the  higher  glen  of 
the  Ain,  where  the  road  began  first  to  wind  beside  the 
falling  stream.  One  never  understands  how  those  winding 
roads  steal  with  their  tranquil  slope  from  height  to  height; 
it  was  but  an  hour's  walking  beside  the  carriage, — an  hour 
passed  like  a  minute ;  and  one  emerged  on  the  high  plain  of 
St.  Laurent,  and  the  gentians  began  to  gleam  among  the 
roadside  grass,  and  the  pines  swept  round  the  horizon  with 
the  dark  infinitude  of  ocean. 

191.  All  Switzerland  was  there  in  hope  and  sensation, 
and  what  was  less  than  Switzerland  was  in  some  sort  better, 
in  its  meek  simplicity  and  healthy  purity.  The  Jura  cottage 
is  not  carved  with  the  stately  richness  of  the  Bernese, 
nor  set  together  with  the  antique  strength  of  Uri.  It  is 
covered  with  thin  slit  fine  shingles,  side-roofed  as  it  were  to 
the  ground  for  mere  dryness'  sake,  a  little  crossing  of  laths 
here  and  there  imderneath  the  window  its  only  ornament 

^  [Compare  the  description  of  ''the  'Derniers  Rochers'  and  the  white  square-eet 
summit/'  in  Proserpina,  ii.  ch.  iv.  (Vol,  XXV.  p.  455),] 
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It  has  no  daintiiiess  of  garden  nor  wealth  of  femn  about  it, 
— is  indeed  little  more  than  a  delicately-biult  ch&let,  3ret 
trim  and  dcmiestic,  mildly  intelligent  of  things  other  than 
pashxal,  watch-making  and  the  like,  though  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  meadows,  the  gentian  at  its  door,  the  lily 
of  the  valley  wild  m  the  copses  hard  by. 

My  delight  in  these  cottages,  and  in  the  sense  of  human 
indusfay  and  enjoyment  through  the  whole  scene,  was  at 
the  root  of  all  pleasure  in  its  beauty;  see  the  passage 
afterwards  written  in  the  Seveti  Lamps  ^  insisting  on  this 
as  if  it  were  general  to  human  nature  thus  to  admire 
through  sympathy.  I  have  noticed  since,  with  sorrowful 
accuracy,  how  many  people  there  are  who,  wherever  they 
find  themselves,  thmk  only  **of  their  position."^  But  the 
feeling  which  gave  me  so  much  happiness,  both  then  and 
through  life,  differed  also  curiously,  in  its  impersonal  char- 
acter, firom  that  of  many  even  of  the  best  and  kindest 
perscMis. 

192.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson  cone- 
spcxidence,  edited  with  too  little  comment  by  my  dear  friend 
Charles  Norton,  I  find  at  page  18  this — ^to  me  entirely 
disputaUe,  and  to  my  thought,  so  far  as  undisputed,  mudi 
Mameahle  and  pitiable,  exclamation  of  my  master's:  *'Not 
till  we  can  think  that  here  and  there  one  is  thinking  of  us, 
one  is  loving  us,  does  this  waste  earth  become  a  peopled 
garden.'**  My  training,  as  the  reader  has  perhaps  enough 
perceived,  produced  in  me  the  precisely  opposite  sentiment. 
My  times  of  happiness  had  always  bcMcn  when  nobody  was 
thiTilriiig  of  me ;  and  the  main  discomfort  and  drawback  to 
all  proceedings  and  designs,  the  attention  and  interference 
of  the  public — ^represented  by  my  mother  and  the  gardener. 
The  garden  was  no  waste  place  to  me,  because  I  did  not 

1  [Ch.  vL  {  1  (Vol  VnL  p|».  221  $eq,);  uid  compare  Rnakiii's  leetnre  on  Land 

•capo  in  Vol.  XXXm.  dl  532.1    

s  [800  S^mum  mmd  Ukn,  Vol  XVlli.  p.  54;  and  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  75.] 


<  [800  Tim  (hrtmptmdmee  ^  ThomM  OnkU  mmd  Baipk  WMo  Emenam,  lSS^-1879: 
t  rob.,  ISSa  The  remark  oceart  in  a  letter  of  Carljle  dated  12th  Aq|^  1884, 
Wt  ia  givao  \j  kiai  at  a  qootatioii,  preeumalilj  from  Bmereon  himaelf.] 
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suppose  myself  an  object  of  interest  either  to  the  ants 
or  the  butterflies;  and  the  only  qualifioation  of  the  entire 
delight  of  my  evening  walk  at  Champagnole  or  St.  Laurent 
was  the  sense  that  my  father  and  mother  were  thinking  of 
me,  and  would  be  frightened  if  I  was  five  minutes  late 
for  tea. 

I  don't  mean  in  the  least  that  I  could  have  done  with- 
out them.  They  were,  to  me,  much  more  than  Carlyle's 
wife  to  him;  and  if  Carlyle  had  written,  instead  of  that 
he  wanted  Emerson  to  think  of  him  in  America,  that  he 
wanted  his  father  and  mother  to  be  thinking  of  him  at 
Ecdefechan,  it  had  been  well.  But  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  waste  to  him  unless  he  had  admirers  in  it,  is 
a  sorry  state  of  sentiment  enough;  and  I  am  somewhat 
tempted,  for  once,  to  admire  the  exactly  opposite  temper 
of  my  own  solitude.  My  entire  delight  was  in  observing 
without  being  myself  noticed, — if  I  could  have  been  invisible, 
all  the  better.  I  was  absolutely  interested  in  vaea  and 
their  ways,  as  I  was  interested  in  marmots  and  chamois,  in 
tomtits  and  trout.  If  only  they  would  stay  still  and  let 
me  look  at  them,  and  not  get  into  their  holes  and  up  their 
heights !  The  living  inhabitation  of  the  world*— the  grazing 
and  nesting  in  it, — the  spiritual  power  of  the  air,  the  rocks, 
the  waters,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  rejoice  and  wonder 
at  it,  and  help  it  if  I  could, — happier  if  it  needed  no  help 
of  mine, — ^this  was  the  essential  love  of  Nature  in  me,  this 
the  root  of  all  that  I  have  usefully  become,  and  the  light 
of  all  that  I  have  rightly  learned. 

198.  Whether  we  slept  at  St.  Laurent  or  Morez,  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  was  an  eventful  one.  In  ordi- 
narily fine  weather,  the  ascent  from  Morez  to  Les  Rousses, 
walked  most  of  the  way,  was  mere  enchantment;  so  also 
breakfast,  and  fringed-gentian  gathering,  at  Les  Rousses. 
Then  came  usually  an  hour  of  tortured  watching  the  in- 
crease of  the  noon  clouds;  for,  however  early  we  had 
risen,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  Col  de  la  Faucille 
before  two  o'clock,  or  later  if  we  had  bad  horses,  and  at 
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two  o'clock,  if  there  are  clouds  above  Jura,  there  will  be 
assuredly  clouds  on  the  Alps, 

It  is  worth  notice,  Saussure  himsdf  not  having  noticed 
it,  tiiat  this  main  pass  of  Jura,  unlike  the  great  passes  of 
the  Alps,  reaches  its  traverse-point  very  nearly  under  the 
highest  summit  of  that  part  of  the  chain.  The  col,  separat- 
ing the  source  of  the  Bienne,  which  runs  down  to  Moreas 
and  St.  Claude,  from  that  of  the  Valserine,  which  winds 
through  the  midst  of  Jura  to  the  Rhone  at  BeUegarde,  is 
a  spur  of  the  Dole  itself,  under  whose  prolonged  masses 
the  road  is  then  carried  six  miles  farther,  ascending  very 
slightly  to  the  Col  de  la  Faucille,  where  the  chain  opens 
suddenly,  and  a  sweep  of  the  road,  traversed  in  five  minutes 
at  a  trot,  opens  the  whole  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  chain 
of  the  Alps  along  a  hundred  miles  of  horizon, 

194,  I  have  never  seen  that  view  perfectly  but  once — 
in  this  year  1835;  when  I  drew  it  carefully  in  my  then 
fashion,  and  have  been  content  to  look  back  to  it  as  the 
confirming  sequel  of  the  first  view  of  the  Alps  from  Schaff- 
hausen.  Very  few  travellers,  even  in  old  times,  saw  it  at 
aE  ;  tired  of  the  long  posting  journey  from  Paris,  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  col  they  were  mostly  thinking  only 
of  their  dinners  and  rest  at  Geneva ;  the  guide  books  said 
nothing  about  it;  and  though,  for  everybody,  it  was  an 
inevitable  task  to  ascend  the  Righi,  nobody  ever  thought 
there  was  anjrthing  to  be  seen  from  the  Ddle. 

Both  mountains  have  had  enormous  influence  on  my 
whole  life; — ^the  Ddle  continually  and  calmly;  the  Righi 
at  sorrowful  intervals,  as  will  be  seen.^  But  the  Col  de  la 
Faucille,  on  that  day  of  1885,  opened  to  me  in  distinct 
vision  the  Holy  Land  of  my  future  work  and  true  home 
in  this  world.'  My  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  my  heart 
with  them,  to  see  and  to  possess  royally  such  a  kingdom  1 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach — ^that  land  and  its  moving  or 

A  [There  is,  howerer^  no  other  reference  to  the  Righi  in  Praterita;  hut  it  wm 
to  hftva  formed  the  suhject  of  one  of  the  unwritten  cliAptere :  see  helow,  p.  834.1 

*  [Compere  what  Ruskin  aaju  to  like  efiect  in  the  Prefiice  to  Qu$$n  qf  the  Air, 
YoL  XTX.  p.  293.] 
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pausing  waters ;  Arve,  and  his  gates  of  Cluse,  and  his 
glacier  fountains ;  Rhone,  and  the  infinitude  of  his  sapphire 
lake, — ^his  peace  beneath  the  narcissus  meads  of  Vevay — 
his  cruelty  beneath  the  promontories  of  Sierre.  And  all 
that  rose  against  and  melted  into  the  sky,  of  mountain 
and  mountain  snow ;  and  all  that  living  plain,  burning  with 
human  gladness — studded  with  white  homes, — a  milky  way 
of  star-dwellings  cast  across  its  sunlit  blue. 


CHAPTER  X 

QUEM  TU,  MELPOMENE  1 

195.  Whether  in  the  biography  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  single 
person,  it  is  alike  impossible  to  trace  it  steadily  through 
successive  years.  Some  forces  are  failing  while  others 
strengthen,  and  most  act  irregularly,  or  else  at  uncorre- 
sponding  periods  of  renewed  enthusiasm  after  intervals  of 
lassitude.  For  all  clearness  of  exposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  first  one,  then  another,  without  confusing  notices  of 
what  is  happening  in  other  directions. 

I  must  accordingly  cease  talk  of  pictorial  and  rhythmic 
efforts  of  the  year  1885,  at  this  point;  and  go  back  to 
give  account  of  another  segment  of  my  learning,  which 
might  have  had  better  consequence  than  ever  came  of  it, 
had  the  stars  so  pleased. 

196.  I  cannot,  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  thankful, 
remember  anything  of  the  ApoUine  instincts  under  which 
I  averred  to  incredulous  papa  and  mamma  that,  **  though 
I  could  not  speak,  I  could  play  upon  the  fiddle."^  But 
even  to  this  day,  I  look  back  with  starts  of  sorrow  to 
a  lost  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in  me,  of  that 
manner  of  genius,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  military 
dinner  in  the  state  room  of  the  Sussex,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells;  where,  when  I  was  something  about  eight  or  nine 
jrears  old,  we  were  staying  in  an  unadventurous  manner, 
enjojring  the  pantiles,  tiie  common,  the  sight,  if  not  the 
taste,  of  the  lovely  fountain,  and  drives  to  the  High  Rocks. 
After  the  military  dinner  there  was  military  music,*  and  by 

>  [Honee,  OtfM,  iv.  3,  1.1 

^75  (p.  ee).] 


•  [860  above,  §  75  (p.  es).] 

*  [For  tnothor  reminitcenoo  of  thete  dmys,  tee  Two  Path»,  §  140  (VoL  XVI. 
p.  375),  whore,  however,  Ruikin  refert  to  them  ae  "  dark  days  in  my  life— days  of 
eendemnation  to  the  pantilee  and  band."] 
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connivance  of  waiters,  Anne  and  I  got  in,  somehow,  mixed 
up  with  the  dessert.  I  believe  I  was  rather  a  pretty  boy 
then,  and  dressed  in  a  not  wholly  civilian  manner,  in  a 
sort  of  laced  and  buttoned  surtout.  My  mind  was  ex- 
tremely set  on  watching  the  instrumental  manoeuvres  of 
the  band, — ^with  admiration  of  all,  but  burning  envy  of  the 
drummer. 

The  colonel  took  notice  of  my  rapt  attention,  and  sent 
an  ensign  to  bring  me  round  to  him;  and  after  getting, 
I  know  not  how,  at  my  mind  in  the  matter,  told  me  I 
might  go  and  ask  the  drummer  to  give  me  his  lovely 
round-headed  sticks,  and  he  would.  I  was  in  two  minds 
to  do  it,  having  good  confidence  in  my  powers  of  keeping 
time.  But  the  dismal  shyness  conquered: — I  shook  my 
head  woefully,  and  my  musical  career  was  blighted.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  I  could  then  have  brought  out 
of  that  drum,  or  (if  my  father  had  perchance  taken  me  to 
Spain)  out  of  a  tambourine. 

197.  My  mother,  busy  in  graver  matters,  had  never 
cultivated  the  little  she  had  been  taught  of  music,  though 
her  natural  sensibility  to  it  was  great.  Mrs.  Richard  Gray 
used  sometimes  to  play  gracefully  to  me,  but  if  ever  she 
struck  a  false  note,  her  husband  used  to  put  his  fingers 
in  his  ears,  and  dance  about  the  room,  exclaiming,  **0 
Mary,  Mary  dear!"  and  so  extinguish  her.  Our  own  Perth 
Mary  played  dutifully  her  scales,  and  little  more ;  but  I  got 
useful  help,  almost  unconsciously,  from  a  family  of  young 
people  who  ought,  if  my  chronology  had  been  systematic, 
to  have  been  affectionately  spoken  of  long  ago. 

In  above  describing  my  father's  counting-house,^  I  said 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  latch  pulled  by  the  head  clerk. 
This  head  clerk,  or,  putting  it  more  modestly,  topmost  of 
two  clerks,  Henry  Watson,  was  a  person  of  much  unport 
in  my  father's  Ufe  and  mine ;  import  which,  I  perceive, 
looking  back,   to  have   been  as   in    many    respects   tender 

1  [See  §  153  (p.  134).] 
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tnd  finrtunatCt  yet  in  others  extremely  dolefiiU  both  to  us 
and  himsdll 

The  ehief  Uvlt  fai  my  father's  mind,  (I  say  so  reverently, 
for  its  faults  were  few,  but  necessarily,  for  they  were  very 
fiital,)  was  his  dislike  of  being  excelled.  He  knew  his  own 
power— felt  that  he  had  not  nerve  to  use  or  display  it,  in 
full  measure;  but  all  the  more,  could  not  bear,  in  his  own 
sphere,  any  approach  to  equality.  He  chose  his  clerks  first 
for  trustworthiness,  secondly  for — incapacity.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  would  have  sent  away  a  clever  one,  if  he  had 
chanced  on  such  a  person;  but  he  assuredly  did  not  look 
for  mercantile  genius  in  them,  but  rather  for  subordinates 
who  would  be  subordinate  for  ever.  Frederick  the  Great 
chose  his  clerks  in  the  same  way;  but  then,  his  clerks 
never  supposed  themselves  likely  to  be  king,  while  a  mer-* 
chant's  clerks  are  apt  to  hope  they  may  at  least  become 
partners,  if  not  successors.  Also,  Friedrich's  clerks  were 
absolutely  fit  for  their  business;  but  my  father's  clerks 
were,  in  many  ways,  utterly  unfit  for  theirs.  Of  which 
unfitness  my  father  greatly  complaining,  nevertheless  by  no 
means  bestirred  himself  to  find  fitter  ones.  He  used  to 
send  Henry  Watson  on  business  tours,  and  assure  him 
afterwards  that  he  had  done  more  harm  than  good:  he 
would  now  and  then  leave  Henry  Ritchie  to  write  a 
business  letter;  and,  I  think,  find  with  some  satisfaction 
that  it  was  needfiil  afterwards  to  write  two,  himself,  in 
correction  of  it.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  when  he  did 
not  come  home  in  some  irritation  at  something  that  one 
or  other  of  them  had  done,  or  not  done.  But  they  stayed 
with  him  till  his  death. 

198.  Of  the  second  in  command,  Mr.  Ritchie,  I  will 
say  what  is  needfiil  in  another  place  ;^  but  the  clerk  of 
coniklence,  Henry  Watson,  has  aheady  been  left  unnoticed 
too  long.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  principal  support  of  a 
widowed  mother  and  three  grown-up  sisters,  amiable,  well 

1  [For  a  ftirther  aligbt  mention  of  him,  see  below,  §  166  (p.  228).] 
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educated,  and  fairly  sensible  women,  all  of  them;  refined 
beyond  the  average  tone  of  their  position, — and  desirous, 
not  vulgarly,  of  keeping  themselves  in  the  upper-edge  circle 
of  the  middle  class.  Not  vulgarly,  I  say,  as  caring  merely 
to  have  carriages  stopping  at  their  door,  but  with  real  sense 
of  the  good  that  is  in  good  London  society,  in  London 
society*s  way.  They  liked,  as  they  did  not  drop  their  own 
h's,  to  talk  with  people  who  did  not  drop  theirs;  to  hear 
what  was  going  on  in  polite  circles;  and  to  have  entr^  to 
a  pleasant  dance,  or  rightly  given  concert.  Being  themselves 
both  good  and  pleasing  musicians,  (the  qualities  are  not 
united  in  all  musicians,)  this  was  not  difficult  for  them; — 
nevertheless  it  meant  necessarily  having  a  house  in  a  street 
of  tone,  near  the  Park,  and  being  nicely  dressed,  and  giving 
now  and  then  a  little  reception  themsdves.  On  the  whole, 
it  meant  the  total  absorption  of  Henry's  salary,  and  of  the 
earnings,  in  some  official,  or  otherwise  plumaged  occupa- 
tions, of  two  brothers  besides,  David  and  William.  The 
latter,  now  I  think  of  it,  was  a  West-End  wine  merchant, 
supplying  the  nobility  with  Clos-Vougeot,  Hochheimer, 
dignifiedly  still  Champagne,  and  other  nectareous  drinks,  of 
which  the  bottom  fills  up  half  the  bottle,  and  which  are 
only  to  be  had  out  of  the  cellars  of  Grand  Dukes  and 
Counts  of  the  Empire.  The  family  lived,  to  the  edge  of 
their  means, — not  too  narrowly:  the  young  ladies  enjoyed 
themselves,  studied  German  —  and  at  that  time  it  was 
thought  very  fine  and  poetical  to  study  German; — sang 
extremely  well,  gracefully  and  easily ;  had  good  taste  in  dress, 
the  better  for  being  a  little  matronly  and  old-fashioned: 
and  the  whole  family  thought  themselves  extremely  ^Ute^ 
in  a  substantial  and  virtuous  manner. 

199.  When  Henry  Watson  was  first  taken,  (then,  I 
believe,  a  boy  of  sixteen,)  I  know  not  by  what  chance,  or 
on  what  commendation,  into  my  father's  counting-house, 
the  opening  was  thought  by  his  family  a  magnificent  one; 
they  were  very  thankful  and  happy,  and,  of  course,  in 
their  brother's  interest,  eager  to  do  all  they  could  to  please 
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my  father  and  mother.  They  found,  however,  my  mother 
not  very  easily  pleased;  and  presently  began  themselves  to 
be  not  a  little  surprised  and  c^leased  by  the  way  things 
went  on,  both  in  the  counting-house  and  at  Heme  HUL 
At  the  one,  there  was  steady  work;  at  the  other,  little 
show :  the  clerks  could  by  no  means  venture  to  leave  their 
desks  for  a  garden-party,  and  after  dark  were  allowed  only 
tallow  candles.  That  the  head  of  the  Firm  should  live  in 
the  half  of  a  party-walled  house,  beyond  the  suburb  of 
Camberwell,  was  a  degradation  and  disgrace  to  everybody 
ccmnected  with  the  business  1  and  that  Henry  should  be 
obliged  every  morning  to  take  omnibus  into  the  eastern 
City,  and  work  within  scent  of  Billingsgate,  instead  of 
waUdng  el^antly  across  Piccadilly  to  an  office  in  St. 
James's  Street,  was  alike  injurious  to  him,  and  disparaging 
to  my  father's  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Also, 
to  the  feminine  circle,  my  mother  was  a  singular,  and 
sorrowfully  intractable,  phenomenon.  Taking  herself  no  in- 
terest in  Grerman  studies,  and  being  little  curious  as  to  the 
events,  and  little  respectful  to  the  opinions,  of  Mayfair,  she 
was  apt  to  look  with  some  severity,  perhaps  a  tinge  of 
jealousy,  on  what  she  thought  pretentious  in  the  accom- 
plishments, or  aflfected  in  the  manners,  of  the  young 
people:  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  though  quite  sen- 
sible of  my  mother's  worth,  grateful  for  her  goodwill,  and 
in  time  r^lly  attached  to  her,  were  not  disposed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  a  woman  who  knew 
only  her  own  language; — and  were  more  restive  than  re- 
sponsive under  kindnesses  which  frequently  took  the  form 
of  advice. 

200.  These  differences  in  feeling,  irreconcilable  though 
th^  were,  did  not  hinder  the  growth  of  consistently  pleasant 
and  sincerely  affectionate  relations  between  my  motiier  and 
the  young  housewives.  With  what  best  of  girl  nature  was 
in  them,  Fanny,  Helen,  and  foolishest,  cleverest  little  Juliet, 
enjoyed,  in  spring  time,  exchanging  for  a  day  or  two  the 
dusty  dignity  of  their  street  of  tone  in   Mayfair  for  the 
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lilacs  and  laburnums  of  Heme  Hill:  and  held  themselvei* 
with  their  brother  Henry,  always  ready  at  call  to  come 
out  on  any  occasion  of  ^  the  hill's  hospitality  to  some  re« 
spected  correspondent  of  the  House,  and  sing  to  us  the 
prettiest  airs  from  the  new  opera,  with  a  due  foundation 
and  tonic  intermixture  of  classical  G^man. 

Henry  had  a  singularly  beautiful  tenor  Toice;  and  the 
three  sisters,  though  not,  any  one  of  them,  of  spedal  power, 
sang  their  parts  with  sufficient  precision,  with  intdU&gent 
taste,  and  with  the  pretty  unison  of  sisterly  voices.  In  this 
way,  from  early  childhood,  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  a  great 
range  of  good  music  completely  and  rightly  rendered,  with* 
out  breakings  down,  missings  out,  affectations  of  manner, 
or  vulgar  prominence  of  execution.  Had  the  quartette 
sung  me  English  glees,  or  Scotch  ballads,  or  British  salt* 
water  ones,  or  had  any  one  of  the  girls  had  gift  enough 
to  render  higher  music  with  its  proper  splendour,  I  might 
easily  have  been  led  to  spare  some  time  from  my  maps 
and  mineralogy  for  attentive  listening.  As  it  was,  the 
scientific  German  compositions  were  simply  tiresome  to 
me,  and  the  pretty  modulations  of  Italian,  which  I  under* 
stood  no  syllable  of,  pleasant  only  as  the  trills  of  the 
blackbirds,  who  often  listened,  and  expressed  their  satis* 
faction  by  joining  in  the  part-songs  through  the  window 
that  opened  to  the  back  garden  in  the  spring  evenings. 
Yet  the  education  of  my  ear  and  taste  went  on  without 
trouble  of  mine.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  any  masterly 
professional  music,  until,  as  good  hap  was,  I  heard  the 
best,  only  to  be  heard  during  a  narrow  space  of  those 
young  days. 

201.  I  too  carelessly  left  without  explanation  the  casual 
sentence  about  "fatal  dinner  at  Mr.  Domecq's"  when  I 
was  fourteen,  above.  Chap.  IV.,  §  94.^  My  father's  Spanish 
partner  was  at  that  time  living  in  the  Champs  i^^s^es, 
with  his  English  wife  and  his  five  daughters;  the  eldest, 
J>iana,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  one  of  Napoleon's 

^  [See  above^  p.  85  snd  n.] 
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officers.  Count  Maison;  the  four  others,  much  younger, 
chanced  to  be  at  home  on  vacation  from  their  convent 
school:  and  we  had  happy  family  dinner  with  them,  and 
mamma  and  the  girls  and  a  delightful  old  French  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Badell,  played  afterwards  at  ''la  toilette  de 
Madame **  with  me;  only  I  couldn*t  remember  whether  I 
was  the  necklace  or  the  garters;  and  then  Clotilde  and 
C^ile  played  **  les  Echos  "  and  other  fascinations  of  dance- 
melody,— ^nly  I  couldn't  dance;  and  at  last  Elise  had  to 
take  pity  on  me  as  above  described.  But  the  best,  if  not 
the  largest,  part  of  the  conversation  among  the  elders  was 
of  the  recent  death  of  Bellini,^  the  sorrow  of  all  Paris  for 
him,  and  the  power  with  which  his  /  Puritani  was  being 
rendered  by  the  reigning  four  great  singers  for  whom  it 
was  written. 

202.  It  puzzles  me  that  1  have  no  recollection  of  any 
first  sight  and  hearing  of  an  opera.  Not  even,  for  that 
matter,  of  my  first  going  to  a  theatre,  though  I  was  full 
twelve  before  being  taken;  and  afterwards,  it  was  a  matter 
of  intense  rapture,  of  a  common  sort,  to  be  taken  to  a 
pantomime.  And  I  greatly  enjoy  theatre  to  this  day — ^it 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  that  have  least  worn  out;  yet, 
while  I  remember  Friar*s  Crag  at  Derwentwater  when  I 
was  four  years  old,^  and  the  courtyard  of  our  Paris  inn  at 
five,'  I  have  no  memory  whatever,  and  am  a  little  proud 
to  have  none,  of  my  ftrst  theatre.  To  be  taken  now  at 
Paris  to  the  feebly  dramatic  Puritani  was  no  great  joy 
to  me;  but  I  then  heard,  and  it  will  always  be  a  rare,  and 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century  possible,  thing  to  hear, 
four  great  musicians,  all  rightly  to  be  called  of  genius, 
singing  together,  witli  sincere  desire  to  assist  each  other, 
not  eclipse;  and  to  exhibit,  not  only  their  own  power  of 
singuig,  but  the  beauty  of  the  music  they  sang. 


^  [VinMOM  Bellini,  1801-1836.  /  IStfUani  was  written  in  1834  for  the  Itdkn 
Opetm  in  Fwii.  then  eompriting  the  four  greet  iingere,  Orisi,  Lebleehe,  Rttbini, 
and  TunborinLj 

>  rSee  VoL  V.  p^  860;  end  compere  VoL  XL  p.  284.] 

•  [S^*  •Iwf^  p.  104.] 
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208.  Still  more  fortunately  it  happened  that  a  woman 
of  faultless  genius  led  the  following  dances, — Taglioni ;  ^  a 
person  of  the  highest  natural  faculties,  and  stainlessly  simple 
character,  gathered  with  sincerest  ardour  and  reverence  into 
her  art.  My  mother,  though  she  allowed  me  withput 
serious  remonstrance  to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  by  my 
father,  had  the  strictest  Puritan  prejudice  against  the  stage; 
yet  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  think  she  felt  the  sacrifice 
she  made  in  not  going  with  us  to  be  a  sort  of  price 
accepted  by  the  laws  of  virtue  for  what  was  sinful  in  her 
concession  to  my  father  and  me.  She  went,  however,  to 
hear  and  see  this  group  of  players,  renowned,  without  any 
rivals,  through  all  the  cities  of  Europe; — ^and,  strange  and 
pretty  to  say,  her  instinct  of  the  innocence,  beauty,  and 
wonder,  in  every  motion  of  the  Grace  of  her  century,  was 
so  strong,  that  from  that  time  forth  my  mother  would 
always,  at  a  word,  go  with  us  to  see  TaglionL 

Afterwards,  a  season  did  not  pass  without  my  hearing 
twice  or  thrice,  at  least,  those  four  singers;  and  I  learned 
the  better,  because  my  ear  was  never  jaded,  the  intention  of 
the  music  written  for  them,  or  studied  by  them;  and  am 
extremely  glad  now  that  I  heard  their  renderings  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini,  neither  of  whom  can  be  now  said  ever  to  be 
heard  at  all,  owing  to  the  detestable  quickening  of  the 
time.  Grisi  and  MaUbran  sang  at  least  one-third  slower 
than  any  modem  cantatrice;^  and  Patti,  the  last  time  I 
heard  her,  massacred  Zerlina's  part  in  "La  ci  darem,"  as  if 
the  audience  and  she  had  but  the  one  object  of  getting 
Mozart's  air  done  with,  as  soon  as  possible. 

204.    Afterwards,   (the   confession   may   as  well   be   got 

*  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  of  musical  people  to  call  themselves  scientific, 
when  they  have  not  yet  fixed  their  unit  of  time  ! 

1  [Marie  Taglioni,  1809-1884.  To  like  effect  Thackeray  says  in  The  Newemmi 
that  the  young  men  of  that  epoch  "  will  never  see  anything  so  graceful  as  Taglioni." 
''Once  after  a  lecture/'  savs  Mr.  CoUingwood,  ''leading  Ta^oni  to  her  carriage 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  I  saw  Ruskin  cross  uie  London  pavement 
with  an  old-world  minuet-step,  hardly  conscious,  I  am  sure,  of  the  quaint  homage 
he  was  paying  to  the  great  dancer  he  had  admired  in  his  hoyhood  "  (Biukin  Beket, 
p.  142).J 
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OTcr  st  onee,)  when  I  had  got  settled  in  my  fimow  at 
Christ  Church,  it  chanced  that  the  better  moi  ci  the  college 
had  foonded  m  musiral  society,  under  instructiiMi  €si  the 
cathedral  organist,  l^fr.  Marshall,^  an  extremriy  simple,  good- 
natured,  and  good-humoured  person,  by  whose  aMx>urage- 
ment  I  was  broiight  to  the  pcMnt  of  tiying  to  kam  to 
sin^  *^Come  mai  posso  vivere  se  Bosina  non  m'ascolta,** 
and  to  ^y  the  two  lines  ci  prelude  to  the  **  A  te  o  cara,*'  ^ 
and  idiat  notes  I  could  manage  to  read  of  accunpanimodts 
to  other  songs  of  similarly  tender  purpcnrt  In  ipHiich, 
thoogh  never  even  getting  so  fiur  as  to  read  with  ease,  I 
neverthdess,  between  my  fine  rhythmic  ear,  and  true  lover^s 
sentiment,  got  to  understand  some  principles  of  musical 
art,  whidi  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  enforce  with  ben^t 
on  the  muacal  public  mmd,  even  to-day,  if  only  I  can  get 
first  dime  with  this  autobiogn^hy/ 

What  the  furrow  at  Christ  Church  was  to  be  like,  m 

iriiere  to  lead,  none  of  my  people  seem  at  this  time  to 

.  have  been  thinkings    My  moUier,  watching  the  naturalistic 

and  methodic  bent  of  me,  was,  I  suppose,  tranquil  in  the 

thought  of  my  becoming  another  White  of  Selbome,  m 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  victorious  in  Whistonian  and  every  otha 

controversy^    My  £sther  perhaps  conceived  more  cometic  or 

:  meteoric  career  for  me,  but  neither  of  them  put  the  matter 

seriously  in  hand,  however  deeply  laid  up  in  heart:  and  I 

-   waa  allowed  without  remonstrance  to  go  on  measuring  the 

bine  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the  flight  of  the  clouds, 

till  I   had  fbigotten  most  of  the  Latin  I  ever   knew,  and 

,  all  iht  Greek,  except  Anacreon*s  ode  to  the  rose. 

805.  Some  little  effwt  was  made  to  pull  me  together  in 
^^  1886  by  sending  me  to  hear  Mr.  Dale's  lectures  at  King^s 
.  College,  where  I  explained  to  Mr.  Dale,  on  meeting  hhn 
*  one  day  in  the  court  of  entrance,  that  porticoes  should  not 
f  be   carried  on  the  top  of  arches;   and  considered  myself 

w        ^  [WinkoB  Ifanball  (1806-1875),  orgmnitt  at  Ckrirt  Church,  and  St  John's 

»    CoHaaib  OM§ard ;  Mas.  Doe.  1840 ;  compoaor  and  oompilor.1 

s  r*Coii  mai"  ia  from  a  '' CSanaonetta  Florentina,  witn  an  aooompanimtfit  for 
tha  fliBofnli  hy  IL  R.  Laqr";  '«A  to  o  oarm"  b  a  tong  in  Ballini'a  opanL 
/  FmritmmL]  '  [Thii,  howoror,  waa  not  done.] 

IT.  M 
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tixalted  because  I  went  in  at  the  same  dooor  with  boys  who 
had  square  caps  on.    The  lectures  were  on  early  English 
literature,  of  which,  though  I  had  never  read  a  word  of 
any  before  Pope,  I  thought  myself  already  a  much  better 
judge  than  Mr.  Dale.     His  quotation  of  **Knut  the  king 
came  sailing  by"  stayed  with  me;^  and  I  think  that  was 
about  all  I  leamt  during  the  summer.    For»  as  my  adverse 
stars  would   have  it,   that  year,  my  father's  partner,  Mr. 
Domecq,  thought  it  might  for  once  be  expedient  that  he 
should  himself  pay  a  complimentary  round  of  visits  to  Us 
British  customers,  and  asked  if  meanwhile  he  might  leave 
his  daughters  at  Heme  Hill  to  see  the  lions  at  the  Tower, 
and  so  on.    How  we  got  them  all  into  Heme  Hill  earners 
and  cupboards  would  be  inexplicable  but  with  a  plan  of 
the  three  stwies  I    The  arrangements  were  half  Moab's  aik, 
half  Doll's    house,   but  we  got  them   all  in:   Clotikle,  a 
graceful  oval-faced  blonde  of  fifteen;  C^ile,  a  dark,  finely- 
browed,  beautifully-featiu^d  girl  of  thirteen;   Elise,   again 
fair,  round-faced  Uke  an  English  girl,  a  treasure  of  good 
nature  and  good  sense ;  Caroline,  a  delicately  quaint  Utile 
thing  of  eleven.    They  had  all  been  bom  abroad,  ClotiUe 
at  Cadiz,  and  of  course  convent-bred ;  but  lately  accustomed 
to  be  much  in  society  during  vacation  at  Paris.    Deep^ 
than  any  one  dreamed,  the  sight  of  them  in  the  Champs 
!^lys^s   had   sealed  itself  in  me,   for  they  were  the  first 
well-^bred  and  well-dressed  girls  I  had  ever  seen — or  at  least  | 
spoken  to.     I   mean   of  course,   by   well-dressed,  perfectly  j, 
dimply   dressed,    with   Parisian  cutting   and   fitting.     They  ^ 
were  all  "  bigoted  "—as  Protestants  would  say ;  quietly  firm,  \ 
as   they   ought   to   say — Roman   Catholics ;   spdce  Spanish  | 
and  French  with  perfect  grace,  and  English  with   brokea  ^ 
precision :    were    all    fairly    sensible,    Clotilde    sternly    and  ^ 
accurately  so,  Elise  gaily  and  kindly,  C^cile  serenely,  Caro*  ^ 
line  keenly.      A   most    curious  galaxy,  or   southern    cross, 
of  unconceived  stars,  floating  on  a  sudden  into  my  obscure  - 
firmament  of  London  suburb.  ' 

^  [RuBkin  quotes  it  in  Fiction,  l'\iir  and  Foul,  §  69  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  338).]        'i 
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S06.   How  my  parents  could  allow  their  young  novice 
to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  outer  world  in  this 
helpless  manner  the  reader  may  wonder,  and  only  the  Fates 
know;  but  there  was  this  excuse  for  them,  that  they  had 
nerer  seen  me  the  least  interested  or  anxious  about  girls — 
never  caring  to  stay  in  the  promenades  at  Cheltenham  or 
Bath,  or  on  the  parade  at  Dover;  on  the  contrary,  growl- 
ing and  mewing  if  I  was  ever  kept  there,  and  off  to  the 
sea  or  the  fields  the  moment  I  got  leave;  and  they  had 
educated  me  in  such  extremely  orthodox  English  Toryism 
and    Evangelicalism    that   they    could    not    conceive    their 
scientific,  religious,  and  George  the  Thii*d  revering  youth, 
-  wavering    in    his    constitutional    balance    towards    French 
Catholics.      And    I    had    never   said   anything   about   the 
Champs  l^lys^es !    Virtually  convent-bred  more  closely  than 
^    the  maids  themselves,  without  a  single  sisterly  or  cousinly 
affection  for  reftige  or  lightning  rod,  and  having  no  athletic 
r    skill  or  pleasure  to   check  my  dreaming,   I  was  thrown, 
»   bound   hand   and   foot,   in   my   unaccomplished   simplicity, 
t   into  the  fiery  fomaoe,  or  fiery  cross,  of  these  four  girls, — 
i»  idio  of  course  reduced  me  to  a  mere  heap  of  white  a^es 
t^  in  foor  days.    Four  days,  at  the  most,  it  took  to  reduce 
K  me  to  ashes,  but  the  Mercredi  des  cetidres^  lasted   four 

e  Anything  more  comic  in  the  externals  of  it,  anythii^ 
0  more  tragic  in  the  essence,  could  not  have  been  invented 
t  by  the  skilfullest  designer  in  either  kind.  In  my  social 
r  behaviour  and  mind  I  was  a  curious  combination  of  Mr. 
B  Traddles,  Mr.   Toots,   and  Mr.    Winkle.     1  had  the  real 

■  fidelity  and  single-mindedness  of  Mr.   Traddles,  with   the 

■  conversational  abilities  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  the  heroic  ambi- 
B  tion  of  Mr.  Winkle; — all  these  illuminated  by  imagination 
'  like  Mr.  Copperfield's,  at  his  first  Norwood  dinner.' 

I 

1  ICaanm  Fan  Ckni^era,  Letter  53  (Vol  XXVm.  p.  316).] 
*  [For  ThomM  Traddles,  a  ''tort  of  hermit"  at  Mr.  Creakle's  ichool,  see  Danid 
CofparMd,  eh,  vii.     For  the  ''first  Norwood  dinner/'  see  ch.  xxvL     Mr.  Toots, 
oiM  of  Doctor  Blimbei^s  pupils  (Ihmbe^  amd  Sm),  was,  it  will  be  rsmembered,  not 
r«mairk»ble  for  conywsational  ability.] 
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207.  Clotilde  (AdMe  Clotilde  in  fiiU,  but  her  sisters 
called  her  Clotilde,  after  the  queen-saint,^  and  I  AdMe, 
because  it  rhymed  to  shell,  spell,  and  knell)  was  only  made 
more  resplendent  by  the  circlet  of  her  sisters'  beauty ;  while 
my  own  shjmess  and  unpresentableness  were  farther  stiffened, 
or  rather  sanded,  by  a  patriotic  and  Protestant  conceit, 
which  was  tempered  neither  by  politeness  nor  sympathy; 
so  that,  while  in  company  I  sate  jealously  miserable  like  a 
stock  fish  (in  truth,  I  imagine,  looking  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  skate  in  an  aquarium  trjdng  to  get  up  the 
glass),  on  any  blessed  occasion  of  tdte-k-tite  I  endeavoured 
to  entertain  my  Spanish-bom,  Paris-bred,  and  Catholic- 
hearted  mistress  with  my  own  views  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

To  these  modes  of  recommending  myself,  however,  I 
did  not  fail  to  add  what  display  I  could  make  of  the 
talents  I  supposed  myself  to  possess.  I  wrote  with  great 
pains,  and  straining  of  my  invention,  a  story  about  Naples 
(which  I  had  never  seen),  and  ''the  Bandit  LfConi,"  whom 
I  represented  as  typical  of  what  my  own  sanguinary  and 
adventurous  disposition  would  have  been  had  I  been  brought 
up  a  bandit ;  and  "  the  Maiden  Giuletta,"  in  whom  I  por- 
trayed all  the  perfections  of  my  mistress.  Our  connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  enabled  me  to  get  this 
story  printed  in  Friendship's  Offering;^  and  Ad^le  laughed 
over  it  in  rippling  ecstasies  of  derision,  of  which  I  bore 
the  pain  bravely,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  thoroughly 
amused. 

I  dared  not  address  any  sonnets  straight  to  herself;  but 
when  she  went  back  to  Paris,  wrote  her  a  French  letter 
seven  quarto  pages  long,  descriptive  of  the  desolations  and 
solitudes  of  Heme  Hill  since  her  departure.  This  letter, 
either  Elise  or  Caroline  wrote  to  tell  me  she  had  really 
read,   and   "laughed   immensely  at  the  French  of."     Both 


» rse( 

•  [In 


See  Bible  of  Amiens,  Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  31,  32,  34.1 
'    the  number  for  1837 :  aee  now  Vol.  I.  pp.  288-304.] 
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Caroline  and  Elise  pitied  me  a  little,  and  did  not  like  to 
say  she  had  also  laughed  at  the  contents. 

208.  The  old  people,  meanwhile,  saw  little  harm  in  all 
this.  Mr.  Domecq,  who  was  extremely  good-natured,  and 
a  good  judge  of  character,  rather  liked  me,  because  he  saw 
that  I  was  good-natured  also,  and  had  some  seedling  brains, 
which  would  come  up  in  time:  in  the  interests  of  the 
business  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  me  any  of  his 
daughters  1  liked,  who  could  also  be  got  to  like  me,  but 
considered  that  the  time  was  not  come  to  talk  of  such 
things.  My  fi&ther  was  entirely  of  the  same  mind,  besides 
being  pleased  at  my  getting  a  story  printed  in  Friendship's 
Offerings  glad  that  I  saw  something  of  ghrls  with  good 
manners,  and  in  hopes  that  if  I  wrote  poetry  about  them, 
it  might  be  as  good  as  the  Hours  of  Idleness}  My  mother, 
who  looked  upon  the  idea  of  my  marrjring  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  too  monstrous  to  be  possible  in  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  and  too  preposterous  to  be  even  guarded  against 
on  earth,  was  rather  annoyed  at  the  whole  business,  as  she 
would  have  been  if  one  of  her  chimneys  had  begun  smok- 
ing,— but  had  not  the  slightest  notion  her  house  was  on 
fire.  She  saw  more,  however,  than  my  father,  into  the 
depth  of  the  feeling,  but  did  not,  in  her  motherly  tender- 
ness, like  to  grieve  me  by  any  serious  check  to  it.  She 
hoped,  when  the  Domecqs  went  back  to  Paris,  we  might 
see  no  more  of  them,  and  that  Ad^le's  influence  and 
memory  would  pass  away — with  next  winter's  snow. 

209.  Under  these  indulgent  circumstances, — bitterly 
ashamed  of  the  figure  I  had  made,  but  yet  not  a  whit 
dashed  back  out  of  my  daily  swelling  foam  of  furious 
conceit,  supported  as  it  was  by  real  depth  of  feeling,  and 
(note  it  wdl,  good  reader)  by  a  true  and  glorious  sense  of 
the  newly  revealed  miracle  of  human  love,  in  its  exalta- 
tion of  the  ph3rsical  beauty  of  the  world  I  had  till  then 
sought  by  its  own  light  alone, — I  set  myself  in  that  my 

1  [For  Rntkin'a  venes  of  1830  to  Adele,  see  Vol.  IL  pp.  xxi.,  16-18,  461,  463, 
465.  467.1 
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seventeenth  year,  in  a  state  of  majestic  imbecility,  to  write 
a  tragedy  on  a  Venetian  subject,  in  which  the  sorrows  of 
my  soul  were  to  be  enshrined  in  immortal  verse, — ^the  fair 
heroine,  Bianca,  was  to  be  endowed  with  the  perfections 
of  Desdemona  and  the  brightness  of  Juliet, — and  Venice 
and  Love  were  to  be  described,  as  never  had  been  thought 
of  before.^  I  may  note  in  passing  that  cm  my  first  sight 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  year  before,  I  had  deliberately 
announced  to  my  father  and  mother,  and — it  seemed  to 
me  stupidly  incredulous — Mary,  that  I  meant  to  make  such 
a  drawing  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  never  had  been  made 
before.  This  I  proceeded  to  perform  by  collecting  some 
hasty  memoranda  on  the  spot,  and  finishing  my  design 
elaborately  out  of  my  head  at  Treviso.  The  drawing  still 
exists, — for  a  wonder,  out  of  perspective,  which  I  had  now 
got  too  conceited  to  follow  the  rules  of,* — and  with  the 
diaper  pattern  of  the  red  and  \^te  marbles  represented 
as  a  bold  panelling  in  relief/  No  figure  disturbs  the  solemn 
tranquillity  of  the  Riva,  and  the  gondolas— -each  in  the 
shape  of  a  Turkish  crescent  standing  on  its  back  on  die 
water — float  about  without  the  aid  of  gondoliers. 

I  remember  nothing  more  of  that  year,  1886,  than 
sitting  under  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  back  garden,  writing 
my  tragedy.  1  forget  whether  we  went  travelling  or  not, 
or  what  I  did  in  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  all  now  blank 
to  me,  except  Venice,  Bianca,  and  looking  out  over  Shooter's 
Hill,  where  I  could  see  the  last  turn  of  the  road  to  Paris. 

Some  Greek,  though  I  don't  know  what,  must  have 
been  read,  and  some  mathematics,  for  I  certainly  knew  the 
difierence  between  a  square  and  cube  root  when  I  went 
to  Oxford,  and  was  put  by  my  tutor  into  Herodotus,  out 
of  whom  I  immediately  gathered  materials  enough  to  write 
my  Scythian  drinking  song,^  in  imitation  of  the  Giaour. 

1  [For  this  piece,  entitled  ^^  Marcolini,"  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  474-516.     Compare, 
below,  pp.  223,  G14.] 

'  [For  his  learning  them,  see  above,  pp.  76-770 

«  [Plate  Vra.] 

*  [See  Vol.  n.  p.  67.] 
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210.  The  reflective  reader  can  scarcely  but  have  begun 
to  doubt,  by  this  time,  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that 
I  took  no  harm  from  Byron.^  But  he  need  not.  The  par- 
ticular form  of  expression  which  my  folly  took  was  indeed 
directed  by  him;  but  this  form  was  the  best  it  could 
have  taken.  I  got  better  practice  in  English  by  imitat* 
ing  the  Oiaaur  and  Bride  of  Abydos  than  I  could  have 
had  under  any  other  master,  (the  tragedy  was  of  course 
Shakespearian  I)  and  the  state  of  my  mind  was — my  mind's 
own  fault,  and  that  of  surrounding  mischance  or  misnumage^ 
ment — not  Byron's.  In  that  same  year^  1886,  I  took  to 
reading  Shelley  also,  and  wasted  much  time  over  the 
Sensitive  Plant  and  Epipsyckiditm ;  and  I  took  a  good  deal 
of  harm  from  Aim,  in  trying  to  write  lines  like  **  prickly 
and  pulpous  and  blistered  and  blue";  or  ^*it  was  a  little 
lawny  islet  by  anemone  and  vi'let, — like  mosaic  paven,** 
etc.;*  but,  in  the  state  of  frothy  fever  I  was  in,  there 
was  little  good  for  me  to  be  got  out  of  anything.  The 
perseverance  with  which  I  tried  to  wade  through  the  Revolt 
of  Islam^  and  find  out  (I  never  did,  and  don't  know  to 
this  day)  who  revolted  against  whom,  or  what,  was  credit^ 
able  to  me ;  and  the  Prometheus  really  made  me  understand 
something  of  iEschylus.  I  am  not  sure  that,  for  what  I 
was  to  turn  out,  my  days  of  ferment  could  have  been  got 
over  much  easier:  at  any  rate,  it  was  better  than  if  I  had 
been  learning  to  shoot,  or  hunt,  or  smoke^  or  gamble.  The 
entirdy  insmitable  thing  to  me,  looking  back  on  myself^ 
is  my  total  want  of  all  reason,  wiU,  or  design  in  the 
business:  I  had  neither  the  resolution  to  win  Addle,  the 
courage  to  do  without  her,  the  sense  to  consider  what 
was  at  last  to  come  of  it  all,  or  the  grace  to  think  how 
disagreeable  I  was  making  myself  at  the  time  to  every- 
body about  me.    There  was  really  no  more  capacity  nor 

>  IBee  abort,  ^  143.1 

<  Ukm  Tk§  SimtUhm  hant.  iu.  dO ;  and  TAe  Isie,  i.  d.  On  Ruskin't  admiration 
lor  SodD^  at  thii  time,  and  his  aabaaquant  change  of  view,  tee  VoL  L  p^  St^ 
254  ».    See  abo  FSethn,  Fair  and  fVmA  Vol.  XXjOV.  p.  907.1 
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intelligence  in   me  than  in   a  just  fledged  owlet,  or  just 
open-eyed  puppy,  disconsolate  at  the  existence  of  Uie  moon. 

211.  Out  of  my  feebly  melodious  complaints  to  that 
luminary,  however,  I  was  startled  by  a  letter  to  my  father 
fix)m  Christ  Church,  advising  him  that  there  was  room  for 
my  residence  in  the  January  term  of  1887>  and  that  I 
must  come  up  to  matriculate  in  October  of  the  instant 
year,  1886. 

Strangely  enough,  my  father  had  never  inquired  into 
the  nature  and  manner  of  matriculation,  till  he  took  me 
up  to  display  in  Oxford; — he,  very  nearly  as  much  a  boy 
as  I,  for  anything  we  knew  of  what  we  were  about.  He 
never  had  any  doubt  about  putting  me  at  the  most 
fashionable  college,  and  of  course  my  name  had  been  down 
at  Christ  Church  years  before  I  was  called  up;  but  it 
had  never  dawned  on  my  &ther's  mind  that  tliere  were 
two,  &shionable  and  unfashionable,  orders,  or  castes,  of 
undergraduate  at  Christ  Chiux^h,  one  of  these  being  called 
Gentlemen-Commoners,  the  other  Conmaoners;  and  that 
these  last  seemed  to  occupy  an  almost  bisectional  point 
between  the  Gentlemen-Commoners  and  the  Servitors.  All 
these  ''invidious"  distinctions  are  now  done  away  with  in 
our  Reformed  University.  Nobody  sets  up  for  tiie  special 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  nobody  will  be  set  down  as  a 
commoner;  and  though,  of  the  old  people,  anybody  will 
beg  or  canvass  for  a  place  for  their  children  in  a  charity 
school,^  everybody  would  be  furious  at  the  thought  of  his 
son's  wearing,  at  college,  the  gown  of  a  Servitor. 

212.  How  far  I  agree  with  the  modem  British  citizen  in 
these  lofty  sentiments,  my  general  writings  have  enough 
shown;'  but  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions 

^  [For  Raskin's  experiences  in  this  respect  as  a  Governor  of  Christ's  Hospital^ 
see  VoL  I.  p.  499 ;  and  Time  and  Tide,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  4iy 

*  [See,  for  instance^  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  183,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  Ill ;  and  compare; 
helow,  p.  209.  On  this  point  Gladstone  agreed  with  Raskin.  Dean  Kitchiu  hai 
recorded  a  dinner  at  the  Ueanery  at  Oxford,  at  which  Gladstone  and  Lord  Selborue 
were  amon^  the  gaests.  ''The  matter  discossed  was  an  order  issued  by  the  Dean 
(Ldddell)  that  in  future  all  distinctive  differences  of  dress,  and  all  differences  of 
fees,  for  Noblemen,  Gentlemen-Commoners,  or  Servitors,  should  cease,  and  that 
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without  any  contrary  comment  of  mine,  on  the  results  of 
the  exploded  system  of  things  in  my  own  coll^^e  life. 

My  fi&ther  did  not  like  the  word  '*  commoner/' — ^all 
the  less,  because  our  relationships  in  general  were  not  un- 
common. Also,  though  himself  satisfying  his  pride  enough 
in  being  the  head  of  the  sherry  trade,  he  felt  and  saw  in 
his  son  powers  which  had  not  their  fiill  scope  in  the  sherry 
trade.  His  ideal  of  my  future, — now  entirely  formed  in 
conviction  of  my  genius, — was  that  I  should  enter  at  coll^^e 
into  the  best  society,  take  all  the  prizes  every  year,  and 
a  double  first  to  finish  with;  marry  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere;  write  poetry  as  good  as  Bjnron's,  only  pious;  preach 
sermons  as  good  as  Bossuet's,  only  Protestant;  be  made, 
at  forty,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  at  fifty.  Primate  of 
England. 

218.  With  all  these  hopes,  and  under  all  these  tempta- 
tions, my  father  was  yet  restrained  and  embarrassed  in  no 
smaU  degree  by  his  old  and  steady  sense  of  what  was  be- 
coming to  his  station  in  life:  and  he  consulted  anxiously, 
but  honestly,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  (Gaisford,)  and 
my  college  tutor  that  was  to  be,  Mr.  Walter  Brown,^ 
whether  a  person  in  his  position  might  without  impropriety 
enter  his  son  as  a  gentleman-commoner.  I  did  not  hear 
the  dialogues,  but  the  old  Dean  must  have  answered  with 
a  grunt,  that  my  father  had  every  ri^t  to  make  me  a 
gentleman-commoner  if  he  liked,  and  could  pay  the  fees; 
the  tutor,  more  attentively  laying  before  him  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  may  perhaps  have  said,  with  courtesy,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  the  college  to  have  a  reading  man 
among  the  gentlemen-commoners,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  not 
studiously  inclined;  but  he  was  compelled  also  to  give  my 

UndergndiiitM  ihould  be  of  two  clnaiei  only :  Scholan.  wearing  their  eomely 
gown,  and  Qkmmoners,  condemned  to  that  aorry  garment  which  all  Undergradoatea 
DBtonlly  deqpiae.  Hie  great  lawyer  mildly  defended  this  move;  it  waa  with 
cbaraeteriatie  Tehemenoe  opposed  by  the  statennan.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  that  the 
dtstinctioiM  of  the  ooter  world  should  have  their  echo  in  Oxford;  that  it  waa 
a  leMon  in  the  stmetare  of  society ;  that  it  protected  poor  men  from  the  tempta- 
tiona  to  high  expenditare"  {Rudcin  in  Ot^ford  and  other  Phpen,  1004,  p.  2).] 
>  [Seebdow,  pp.  200,  202,  291,  900.] 
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father  a  hint,  that  as  for  as  my  reading  had  abeady  gone, 
it  was  not  altogether  certain  I  could  pass  the  entrance 
examination  which  had  to  be  sustained  by  commoners. 
This  last  suggestion  was  c<»iclusive.  It  was  not  to  be 
endured  that  the  boy  who  had  been  expected  to  carry  all 
before  him,  should  get  himself  jammed  in  the  first  turnstile. 
I  was  entered  as  a  Grcntleman-Commoner  without  farther 
debate,  and  remember  still,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the 
pride  of  first  walking  out  of  the  Angel  Hotd,  and  past 
University  College,  holding  my  fiather^s  arm,  in  my  velvet 
cap  and  silk  gown. 

214.  Yes,  good  reader,  the  velvet  and  silk  made  a 
difference,  not  to  my  mother  only,  but  to  me  I  Quite  one 
of  the  telling  and  weighty  points  in  the  home  debates 
concerning  this  choice  of  Hercules,  had  been  that  the 
commoner's  gown  was  not  only  of  ugly  stuff,  but  had  no 
flowing  lines  in  it,  and  was  virtually  only  a  black  rag 
tied  to  one's  shoulders.  One  was  thrice  a  gownsman  in 
a  flowing  gown. 

So  little,  indeed,  am  I  disposed  now  in  maturer  years 
to  deride  these  unphilosophical  feelings,  that  instead  of 
effacing  distinction  of  dress  at  the  University  (except  for 
the  boating  clubs),  I  would  fain  have  seen  them  extended 
into  the  entire  social  order  of  the  country.  I  think  that 
nobody  but  duchesses  should  be  allowed  to  wear  diamonds ; 
that  lords  should  be  known  from  common  people  by  their 
stars,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  that  every  peasant  girl 
should  boast  her  county  by  some  dainty  ratification  of  cap 
or  bodice;  and  that  in  the  towns  a  vintner  should  be 
known  from  a  fishmonger  by  the  cut  of  his  jerkin. 

That  walk  to  the  Schook,  and  the  waiting,  outside  the 
Divinity  School,  in  comforting  admiration  of  its  door,  my 
turn  for  matriculation,  continue  still  for  me,  at  pleasure. 
But  I  remember  nothing  more  that  year;  nor  anything  of 
the  first  days  of  the  next,  until  early  in  January  we  drove 
down  to  Oxford,  only  my  mother  and  I,  by  the  beautiful 
Henley  road,  weary  a  little  as  we  changed  horses  for  the 
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ast  stage  firom  Dorchester;  solemnized,  in  spite  of  velvet 
ind  silk,  as  we  entered  among  the  towers  in  the  twilight; 
ind  after  one  more  rest  mider  the  domestic  roof  of  the 
*  Angel,"  I  fomid  myself  the  next  day  at  evening,  alone, 
)y  the  fireside,  entered  into  command  of  my  own  life,  in 
ny  own  coll^[e  room  in  Peckwater.^ 

1  [A  km  auadimiigle,  of  PkUadiaa  architectare,  built  in  1705  from  the  design 
)f  Delui  Aldrieli,  and  nemed  from  tbe  inn  df  one  lUdalpli  Peckwether,  Major  of 
>zford  in  tbo  time  of  Heorj  IIL,  which  oceupied  its  site.] 
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CHRIST  CHURCH  CHOIR 

215.  Alone,  by  the  fireside  of  the  little  back  room,  which 
looked  into  the  narrow  lane,  chiefly  then  of  stabling,  I 
sate  collecting  my  resolution  for  college  life. 

I  had  not  much  to  collect;  nor,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
much  to  collect  it  against  I  had  about  as  dear  under- 
standing of  my  whereabouts,  or  foresight  of  my  fortune,  as 
Davie  Gellatley  might  have  had  in  my  place;  with  these 
farther  inferiorities  to  Davie,  that  I  could  neither  dance, 
sing,  nor  roast  eggs.^  There  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
my  gambling,  for  I  had  never  touched  a  card,  and  looked 
upon  dice  as  people  now  do  on  dynamite.  No  fear  of  my 
being  tempted  by  the  strange  woman,  for  was  not  I  in 
love?  and  besides,  never  allowed  to  be  out  after  half-past 
nine.  No  fear  of  my  running  in  debt,  for  there  were  no 
Turners  to  be  had  in  Oxford,  and  I  cared  for  nothing 
else  in  the  world  of  material  possession.  No  fear  of  my 
breaking  my  neck  out  hunting,  for  I  couldn't  have  ridden 
a  hack  down  the  High  Street ;  and  no  fear  of  my  ruining 
myself  at  a  race,  for  I  never  had  been  but  at  one  race  in 
my  life,  and  had  not  the  least  wish  to  win  anybody  else's 
money. 

I  expected  some  ridicule,  indeed,  for  these  my  simple 
ways,  but  was  safe  against  ridicule  in  my  conceit :  the  only 
thing  I  doubted  myself  in,  and  very  rightly,  was  the  power 
of  applying  for  three  years  to  work  in  which  I  took  not 
the  slightest  interest.  I  resolved,  however,  to  do  my  parents 
and  myself  as  much  credit  as  I  could,  said  my  prayers  very 
seriously,  and  went  to  bed  in  good  hope. 

1  [For  the  singing  and  dancing,  see  Waverky,  chaps.  9,  15,  63,  and  71 ;  for  the 
eggs,  chap.  64.] 
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»  216.  And  here  I  must  stay,  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 

give  some  account  of  the  state  of  mind  I  had  got  into 
during  the  above-described  progress  of  my  education,  touch- 
ing religious  matters. 

As  fSar  as  I  recollect,  the  steady  Bible  reading  with  my 

,  mother  ended  with  our  first  continental  journey,  when  I 
was  fourteoi ;  one  could  not  read  three  chapters  after  break- 
feist  while  the  horses  were  at  the  door.  For  this  lesson  was 
substituted  my  own  private  reading  of  a  chapter,  morning 
and  evening,  and,  of  course,  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
it,  and  asking  for  everjrthing  that  was  nice  for  myself  and 

^  my  family;  after  which  I  waked  or  slept,  without  much 
thought  of  anything  but  my  earthly  affairs,  whether  by 
night  or  day. 

It  had  never  entered  into  my  head  to  doubt  a  word  of 
the  Bible,  though  I  saw  well  enough  already  that  its  words 
were  to  be  understood  otherwise  than  I  had  been  taught; 
but  the  more  I  believed  it,  the  less  it  did  me  any  good. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Abraham  to  do  what  angels  bid 
him, — so  would  I,  if  any  angels  bid  me;  but  none  had 
ever  appeared  to  me  that  I  knew  of,  not  even  AdMe,  who 
couldn't  be  an  angel  because  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

217.  Also,  if  I  had  lived  in  Christ's  time,  of  course  I 
would  have  gone  with  Him  up  to  the  mountain,  or  sailed 
with  Him  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  but  that  was  quite 
another  thing  from  going  to  Beresford  chapel,  Walworth,^ 
or  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street  Also,  though  I  felt  myself 
somehow  called  to  imitate  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Fro- 
gress^  I  couldn't  see  that  either  Billiter  Street  and  the 
Tower  Wharf,  where  my  father  had  his  cellars,  or  the 
cheny-blossomed  garden  at  Heme  Hill,  where  my  mother 
potted  her  flowers,  could  be  places  I  was  bound  to  fly  from 
as  in  the  City  of  Destruction.  Without  much  reasoning 
on  the  matter,  I  had  virtually  concluded  from  my  general 
Bible  reading  that,  never  having  meant  or  done  any  harm 

»  (To  rit  ondor  Dr.  Andrews :  see  Above,  §  79  (pp.  71-72).     Of  St  Bride'i, 
aoolber  of  Rnakiii't  tntort  (the  Rer.  T.  Dale)  tfis  vicar.] 
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that  I  knew  of,  I  could  not  be  in  danger  of  bell :  while  I 
saw  also  that  even  the  cr6me  de  la  crdme  of  religious  people 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  heaven.  On  the  whole, 
it  seemed  to  me,  all  that  was  required  of  me  was  to  say 
my  prayers,  go  to  church,  leam  my  lessons,  obey  my  parents, 
and  enjoy  my  dinner. 

218.  Thus  minded,  in  the  slowly  granted  light  of  the 
winter  morning  I  looked  out  upon  the  view  from  my  college 
windows,  of  Christ  Church  library  and  the  smooth-gravdled 
square  of  Feckwater,  vexed  a  little  because  I  was  not  in 
an  oriel  window  looking  out  on  a  Grothic  dutpel :  but  quite 
unconscious  of  the  real  condemination  I  had  Mien  under,  or 
of  the  loss  that  was  involved  to  me  in  having  nothing  but 
Christ  Church  library,  and  a  gravelled  square,  to  see  out 
of  window  during  the  spring-times  of  two  years  of  youth. 

At  the  moment  I  fcdt  that,  though  dull,  it  was  all  veiy 
grand;  and  that  the  architecture,  though  Renaissance,  was 
bold,  learned,  well-propwtioned,  and  variously  didactic.  In 
reality,  I  might  just  as  weU  have  been  sent  to  the  dungeoii 
of  Chillon,  except  for  the  damp;  better,  indeed,  if  I  could 
have  seen  the  three  small  trees  from  the  window  slit,^  and 
good  groining  and  pavement,  instead  of  the  modan  vulgar 
upholstay  of  my  room  ftirniture. 

Even  the  fint  sight  of  collq[e  chapel  disappointed  me, 
after  the  large  churches  abroad;  but  its  narrow  vaults  had 
very  different  offices. 

On  the  whole,  of  important  places  and  services  for  the 
Christian  souls  of  England,  the  choir  of  Christ  Church  was 
at  that  epoch  of  English  history  virtually  the  navel,  and 
seat  of  life.  There  remained  in  it  the  traditions  of  Saxon, 
Norman,  Elizabethan,  religion  unbroken, — ^the  memory  of 
loyalty,  the  reality  of  learning,  and,  in  nominal  obedience 
at  least,  and  in  the  heart  of  them  with  true  docility,  stood 

*  [See  Byron'B  The  Prisoner  qf  CMlkm:-- 

"  A  small  green  isle^  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor; 
But  in  it  there  were  t£ree  sm^  treet>"  etc.] 
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every  monung,  to  be  animated  for  the  highest  duties  owed 
to  their  country,  the  noblest  of  English  youth.  The  greater 
number  of  the  peers  of  England,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  of 
her  squirealty,  passed  necessarily  through  Christ  Church. 

The  cathednl  itself  was  an  epitome  of  English  history. 
Every  stone,  every  pane  of  glass,  every  panel  of  woodwork, 
was  true,  and  of  its  time,— ^not  an  accursed  sham  of  archi* 
tect's  job.  The  first  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  had  indeed 
been  destroyed,  and  her  body  rent  and  scattered  on  the 
dust  by  the  Puritan;^  but  her  second  shrine  was  still 
beautifiil  in  its  kind, — most  lovely  English  woric  both  of 
heart  and  hand.  The  Norman  vaults  above  were  true 
English  Norman;  bad  and  rude  enough,  but  the  best  we 
could  do  with  our  own  wits,  and  no  French  help.  The 
roof  was  true  Tudor,---grotesque,  inventively  constructive, 
delicately  carved;*  it,  with  the  roof  of  the  hall  staircase,* 
summing  the  builder  s  skill  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
weak  window,  with  its  clumsy  painting  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  a  monument  of  the  transition  from  window 
to  pcture  which  ended  in  Dutch  pictures  of  the  cattle 
without  either  shepherds  or  Christ,~-but  still,  the  best  men 
could  do  of  the  day ;  and  the  plain  final  woodwork  of  the 
stalls  represented  still  the  last  art  of  living  England  in  the 
form  of  honest  and  comfortable  carpentry.^ 

SIO.  In  this  choir,  written  so  closely  and  consecutively 
I   with  indisputable  British  history,  met  every  morning  a  con* 
gxgaXkm  representing  the  best  of  what  Britain  had  become, 
— oiderlyt  as  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  in  the  goodly  ship 

t  friie  ihrine  of  St  Fridwwido  teems  to  bave  been  moved  frequently  to  difCerettt 

Kof  tbe  boildiug.  The  itnicture  commonly  called  "  the  shriiie  of  Frideewide" 
1480)  if  now  m^^oeed  to  bave  been  tbe  ''watching  chamber"  of  the  gvard 
«r  keeper  of  tbe  ahnne  and  its  ofieringi.  The  shrine  was  removed^  but  not 
tetnyvd,  at  the  Refiirmation.  A  brass  plate  was  placed  in  1880  over  tbe  spot 
vbere  tbe  shrine  onoe  stood.] 


letlefs  on  The  6j(fifrd  Muteum:  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  226.] 

*  [New  stalls,  eseeuted  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  designs^  were  among  tbe  altera- 
i   tioos  made  by  Dean  liddeU  between  1872  and  1875.] 
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of  their  temple.  Every  man  in  his  place,  according  to  his 
rank,  age,  and  learning;  every  man  of  sense  or  heart  there 
recognizing  that  he  was  either  fulfilling,  or  being  prepared 
to  fulfil,  the  gravest  duties  required  of  Englishmen.  A 
well-educated  foreigner,  admitted  to  that  morning  service, 
might  have  learned  and  judged  more  quickly  and  justly 
what  the  country  had  been,  and  still  had  power  to  be,  than 
by  months  of  stay  in  court  or  city.  There,  in  his  stall,  sat 
the  greatest  divine  of  England,^ — ^under  his  commandant 
niche,  her  greatest  scholar,' — among  the  tutors  the  present 
Dean  Lidddl,  and  a  man  of  curious  intellectual  power  and 
simple  virtue,  Osborne  Gordon.'  The  group  of  noblemen 
gave,  in  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Earl  of  Desart,  Earl  of 
Emlyn,  and  Francis  Charteris,  now  Lord  Wemyss,^ — ^the 
brightest  types  of  high  race  and  active  power.  Henry 
Acland  and  Charles  Newton  among  the  senior  under- 
graduates, and  I  among  the  freshmen,  showed,  if  one  had 
known  it,  elements  of  ciuious  possibilities  in  coming  days. 
None  of  us  then  conscious  of  any  need  or  chance  of  change, 
least  of  all  the  stem  captain,  who,  with  rounded  brow  and 
glittering  dark  eye,  led  in  his  old  thunderous  Latin  the 
responses  of  the  morning  prayer. 

For  all  that  I  saw,  and  was  made  to  think,  in  that 
cathedral  choir,  I  am  most  thankful  to  this  day. 

220.  The  influence  on  me  of  the  next  goodliest  part  of 
the  college  buildings, — ^the  hall, — ^was  of  a  different  and 
curiously  mixed  character.  Had  it  only  been  used,  as  it 
only  ought  to  have  been,  for  festivity  and  magnificence, — 

^  [Edward  Boaverie  Pusey  (1800-1882),  Regius  Profesior  of  Hebrew  and  Cauoa 
of  Christ  Church.] 

*  FDean  Gaisford  (1770-1855),  Regios  Professor  of  Greek.] 

'    See  helow    d    24d  1 

«  [Cliarles  \hmam  FitzGerald,  Marquis  of  Kildare,  M.P.  for  Kildare,  1847- 
1852 ;  succeeded  as  fourth  Duke  of  Leinster,  1874 ;  died  1874. 

Otway  O'Coimor  Cuffe,  third  Earl  of  Desart  (1818-1865),  M.P.  for  Ipewich, 
1842 ;  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  1846. 

'^Earl  of  Emlyn"  must  be  a  mistake  for  Viscount  Emlvn  (1817-1808),  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Earl  Cawdor,  1860 ;  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire,  1841- 
1860. 

Francis  Charteris,  Lord  Elcho,  succeeded  as  ninth  Earl  of  Wemyss,  1883 ;  see 
further,  below,  p.  208.] 
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for  the  refectory  daily,  the  reception  of  guests,  the  delivery 
of  speeches  on  state  occasions,  and  the  like, — the  hall,  like 
the  cathedral,  would  have  had  an  entirely  salutary  and 
beneficently  solemnizing  effect  on  me,  hallowing  to  me  my 
daily  bread,  or,  if  our  Dean  Abbot  had  condescended  some- 
times to  dine  with  us,  our  incidental  venison.  But  with 
the  extremely  bad  taste  (which,  to  my  mind,  is  our  cardinal 
modem  sin,  the  staple  to  the  hinge  of  our  taste  for  money, 
and  distaste  for  money's  worth,  and  every  other  worthiness) 
— ^in  that  bad  taste,  I  say,  the  Abbot  allowed  our  Hall  to 
be  used  for  **  collections/'  The  word  is  wholly  abominable 
to  my  mind,  whether  as  expressing  extorted  charities  in 
church,  or  extracted  knowledge  in  examination.  **  Collec- 
tions," in  scholastic  sense,  meant  the  college  examination 
at  the  end  of  every  term,  at  which  the  Abbot  had  always 
the  worse  than  bad  taste  to  be  present  as  our  inquisitor, 
though  he  had  never  once  presided  at  our  table  as  our  host. 
Of  eoarse  the  collective  quantity  of  Greek  possessed  by  all 
the  undergraduate  heads  in  hall  was,  to  Am,  infinitesimal. 
Seomful  at  once,  and  vindictive,  thunderous  always,  more 
sullen  and  threatening  as  the  day  went  on,  he  stalked  with 
baleful  emanation  of  Grorgonian  cold  from  dais  to  door, 
and  door  to  dais,  of  the  majestic  torture  chamber, — vast  as 
the  great  council  hall  of  Venice,  but  degraded  now  by  the 
mean  terrors,  swallow*like  under  its  eaves,  of  doleful  crea- 
tmes  who  had  no  counsel  in  them,  except  how  to  hide 
their  crib  in  time,  at  each  fateful  Abbot's  transit.  Of 
course  /  never  used  a  crib,  but  I  believe  the  Dean  would 
rather  I  had  used  fifty,  than  borne  the  puzzled  and  hope- 
less aspect  which  I  presented  towards  the  afternoon,  over 
whatever  I  had  to  da  And  as  my  Latin  writing  was,  I 
SQ|^iose,  the  worst  in  the  university, — as  I  never  by  any 
diance  knew  a  first  from  a  second  future,  or,  even  to  the 
end  of  my  Oxford  career,  could  get  into  my  head  where 
the  PeUsgi  lived,  or  where  the  Heraclidae  returned  from, — 
it  may  be  imagined  with  what  sort  of  countenance  the 
Dean  gave  me  his  first  and  second  fingers  to  shake  at  our 

XXXV.  N 
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me,  except  poor  little  Shepherdess  Agnes's  picture  of  the 
'*  Duckling  Astray."' 

226.  I  count  it  is  just  a  little  to  my  credit  that  I  was 
not  ashamed,  but  pleased,  that  my  mother  came  to  Oxford 
with  me  to  take  such  care  of  me  as  she  could.  Through 
all  three  years  of  residence,  during  term  time,  she  had 
lodging  in  the  High  Street  (first  in  Mr.  Adams's  pretty 
house  of  sixteenth-century  wood- work'),  and  my  father 
lived  alone  all  through  the  week  at  Heme  Hill,  parting 
with  wife  and  sdu  at  once  for  the  son's  sake.  On  the 
Saturday,  he  came  down  to  us,  and  I  went  with  him  and 
my  moUier,  in  the  old  domestic  way,  to  St.  Peter's,  for  the 
Sunday  morning  service:  otherwise,  they  never  appeared 
with  me  in  public,  lest  my  companions  should  laugh  at  me, 
or  any  one  else  ask  malicious  questions  concerning  vintner 
papa  and  his  old-fashioned  wife. 

None  of  the  men,  through  my  whole  college  career, 
ever  said  one  word  in  depreciation  of  either  of  them,  or 
in  sarcasm  at  my  habituidly  spending  my  evenings  with 
my  mother.  But  once,  when  AdMe's  elder  sister  came 
with  her  husband  to  ^see  Oxford,  and  1  mentioned,  some- 
what unnecessarily,  at  dinner,  that  she  was  the  Countess 
Diane  de  Maison,  they  had  no  mercy  on  me  for  a  month 
affcerwards. 

The  reader  will  please  also  note  that  my  mother  did 
not  come  to  Oxford  because  she  could  not  part  with  me, — 

1  [See  Fart  Oavigera,  Utter  60  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  257).     The  MS.  here  adds:— 

''And  here  I  am  partly  tempted^  and  partly  urfj^d  by  a  sense  of  duty, 

to  digress  into  a  treatise  on  what  1  might  have  made  of  the  University  if 

/  had  known  better,  or  what  it  might  nave  made  of  me,  if  it  had  known 

better.     Resisting  both  impulse,  and  consciousness  of  philosophical  power, 

1  porsae  rov  relation  of  what  it  did  make  of  me,  and  I  of  mjrself.     It  is, 

I  think,  a  little  to  my  credit  ..." 

Some  pegee  of  such  a  treatise  will  be  found  partly  in  passages  now  added  in  the 

Appendix  (below,  pp.  610-614) ;   partly  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown  in 

the  oezt  rolame.] 

'  [Tbe  MS.  adds:  "Of  our  one  chief  sitting-room,  in  which  my  oatline  drawing, 
■till  extant,  gives  excellent  idea.''  The  drawing  is  here  reproduced  ^Plate  XL). 
The  rooms  are  at  90  High  Street,  a  house  formerly  in  possession  of  Chnst  Church, 
sod  now  ooennied  by  University  College.  Ruskin's  sketch,  which  must  have  been 
Bade  on  the  floor,  magnifies  the  height,  but  is  otherwise  true  to  the  panelled  and 
esiled  room,  ae  it  still  exists  (1908).] 
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still  less,  because  she  distrasted  me.  She  came  simply 
that  she  might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden 
illness.  She  had  alwajrs  been  my  phjrsician  as  well  as  my 
nurse;  on  several  occasions  her  timely  watchfiilness  had 
saved  me  from  the  most  serious  danger ;  nor  was  her  caution 
now,  as  will  be  seen,  unjustified  by  the  event.^  But  for  the 
first  two  years  of  my  college  life  I  caused  her  no  anxiety ; 
and  my  day  was  alwajrs  happier  because  I  could  tell  her  at 
tea  whatever  had  pleased  or  profited  me  in  it. 

227.  The  routine  of  day  is  peibaps  worth  telling.  I 
never  missed  chapel;  and  in  winter  got  an  hour's  reading 
before  it.  Break&st  at  nine, — half-an-hour  allowed  for  it  to 
a  seeond,  for  Captain  Marryat^  with  my  roll  and  butter. 
College  lectures  till  one.  Lunch,  with  a  little  talk  to  any- 
body who  cared  to  come  in,  or  share  their  own  commons 
with  me.  At  two,  Buckland  or  other  professor's  lecture. 
Walk  till  five,  hall  dinner,  wine  either  given  or  accepted, 
and  quiet  chat  over  it  with  the  reading  men,  or  a  frolic 
with  those  of  my  own  table;  but  I  always  got  round  to 
the  High  Street  to  my  mother's  tea  at  seven,  and  amused 
myself  till  Tom  *  rang  in,  and  I  got  with  a  run  to 
Canterbury  gate,  and  settled  to  a  steady  bit  of  final  read- 
ing till  ten.  I  can't  make  out  more  than  six  hours'  real 
work  in  the  day,  but  that  was  constantly  and  unflinch- 
ingly given.' 

228.  My  Herodotean  history,  at  any  rate,  got  well 
settled  down  into  me,  and  remains  a  greatly  precious  pos- 
session to  this  day.  Also  my  college  tutor,  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  became  somewhat  loved  by  me,  and  with  gentleness 
encouraged  me  into  some  small  acquaintance  with   Greek 

*  I  try  to  do  without  notes,  but  for  the  sake  of  any  not  English 
reader  must  explain  that  "  Tom  "  is  the  name  of  the  great  bell  of  Oxford, 
in  Christ  Church  western  tower. 

>  [See  below,  np.  269,  260.1 
<  [See  above,  §  118  (p.  103).] 

'  [For  some  passages  which  followed  here  in  the  first  draft,  see  the  Appendix ; 
below,  p.  610.] 
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verfas.^  My  mathematics  progressed  well  mider  another  tutor 
whom  1  liked,  Mr.  Hill;^  the  natural  instinct  in  me  for 
pare  geometry  being  keen,  and  my  grasp  of  it,  as  far  as 
I  had  gone,  thorough.  At  my  ''little  go"'  in  the  spring 
of  '88,  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  being  given  me,  as  was 
customary  with  the  Euclid  examination  paper,  I  handed 
the  book  back  to  the  examiner,  saying  scornfully,  ''I  don't 
want  any  figures.  Sir."  "You  had  better  take  them," 
replied  he,  mildly ;  which  I  did,  as  he  bid  me ;  but  I  could 
then,  and  can  stiU,  dictate  blindfold  the  demonstration  of 
any  problem,  with  any  letters,  at  any  of  its  points.  I  just 
scraped  through,  and  no  more,  with  my  Latin  writing, 
came  creditably  off  with  what  else  had  to  be  done,  and 
my  tutor  was  satisfied  with  me,— not  enough  recognizing 
that  the  "  little  go  "  had  asked,  and  got  out  of  me,  pretty 
nearly  all  I  had  in  me,  or  was  ever  likely  to  have  in 
that  kind. 

229.  It  was  extremely  unfortunate  for  me  that  the  two 
higher  lecturers  of  the  college,  K3maston  (afterwards  Master 
of  St.  Paul's)  *  in  Greek,  and  Hussey,*  the  censor,  in  I  don't 
recollect  what  of  disagreeable,  were  both  to  my  own  feeling 
repellent.  They  both  despised  me,  as  a  home-boy,  to  begin 
with;  Kjmaston  with  justice,  for  1  had  not  Greek  enough 
to  understand  anything  he  said;  and  when  good-naturedly 
one  day,  in  order  to  bring  out  as  best  he  might  my  sup- 
posed peculiar  genius  and  acquirements,  he  put  me  on  at 
the  Sp^  a  rpiyXvifmv^  8toi  reMoi^  ie/jM^  KaS&vai^  of  the  Iphigenia 

>  [TllelfS.  ■4di>- 

'' SinguUrly.  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  ever  explained  to  me 

the  meaniiiur  of  the  word  'aorist^'  and  I  never  thought  of  it  mjrself  till  1 

WM  fbrt¥."J 
s  (The  Rev.  Edward  Hill ;  itudent  of  Christ  Church,  1827-1850 ;  Hon.  Canon 

•rat  Aiteu.] 

*  [The  eBuninatkn  now  knewB  al  Oxford  at  ''Smalls"  or  '' ResponsioiiB,"  the 
n  ** little  go"  being  in  more  recent  slang  confined  to  the  corresponding  examina- 


iMMi  al  Cmbridn.] 

«  [Herbert  Kynaston  (1800-1878) ;   tutor  and  Greek  reader  at  Christ  Church, 
1886 ;  D.D.  1849 ;  high-master  of  St  Paul's  School,  1888-1876.] 

•  [Robert  HnsMy  (1801-1866) ;  censor  of  Clirist  Church,  1885-1812 ;  Proflessor  of 

History,  1842-1856.] 
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in  TauriSf^  and  found,  to  his  own  and  all  the  class's  astonish- 
ment and  disgust,  that  I  did  not  know  what  a  trigl3rph 
was, — never  spoke  to  me  with  any  patience  again,  until 
long  afterwards  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  received  me,  on  an 
occasion  of  school  ceremony,  with  affection  and  respect. 

Hussey  was,  by  all  except  the  best  men  of  the  college, 
felt  to  be  a  censorious  censor;  and  the  manners  of  the 
college  were  unhappily  such  as  to  make  any  wise  censor 
censorious.  He  had,  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  a  grim 
countenance ;  and  was  to  me  accordingly,  from  first  to  last, 
as  a  Christchurch  Gorgon  or  Elrinnys,  whose  passing  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  graveL 

I  am  amused,  as  I  look  back,  in  now  perceiving  what 
an  aesthetic  view  I  had  of  all  my  tutors  and  companions, — 
how  consistently  they  took  to  me  the  aspect  of  pictures, 
and  how  I  from  the  first  declined  giving  any  attention  to 
those  which  were  not  well  painted  enough.  My  ideal  of  a 
tutor  was  founded  on  what  Holbein  or  Diirer  had  repre- 
sented in  Erasmus '  or  Melanchthon,  or,  even  more  solemnly, 
on  Titian's  Magnificoes  or  Bonifazio's  Bishops.  No  presences 
of  that  kind  appeared  either  in  Tom  or  Peckwater;  and 
even  Doctor  Pusey  (who  also  never  spoke  to  me)  was  not 
in  the  least  a  picturesque  or  tremendous  figure,  but  only  a 
sickly  and  rather  ill  put  together  English  clerical  gentleman, 
who  never  looked  one  in  the  face,  or  appeared  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

280.  My  own  tutor  was  a  dark-eyed,  animated,  pleasant, 
but  not  in  the  least  impressive  person,  who  walked  with 
an  unconscious  air  of  assumption,  noticeable  by  us  juniors 
not  to  his  advantage.  Kynaston  was  ludicrously  like  a  fat 
schoolboy.  Hussey,  grim  and  brown  as  1  said,  somewhat 
lank,  incapable  of  jest,  equally  incapable  of  enthusiasm; 
for  the  rest,  doing  his  duty  thoroughly,  and  a  most  esti- 
mable member  of  the  college  and  university, — but  to  me,  a 

^  [Rnskin  made  good  use  of  the  line^  however^  presently  in  his  F^ry  qf  Arcki^ 
lecture,  §  126 :  see  VoL  I.  p.  99.1 

«  [See  Plates  XXXVl.  and  XXXVII.  in  Vol.  XXII.  (pp.  418,  419).] 
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resident  calamity  fiir  greater  than  I  knew,  whose  malefic 
influence  I  recognize  in  memory  only. 

Finally,  the  Dean  himself,  though  venerable  to  me, 
from  the  first,  in  his  evident  honesty,  self-respect,  and  real 
power  of  a  rough  kind,  was  yet  in  his  general  aspect  too 
much  like  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pig  which  I  afterwards  saw 
set  up  in  pudding  raisins,  with  black  currants  for  eyes,  by 
an  imaginative  grocer  in  Chartres  fair;  and  in  the  total 
bodily  and  ghostly  presence  of  him  was  to  me  only  a 
rotundly  progressive  terror,  or  sternly  enthroned  and  niched 
Anathema. 

There  was  one  tutor,  however,  out  of  my  sphere,  who 
reached  my  ideal,  but  disappointed  my  hope,  then, — as 
perhaps  his  own,  since ; — a  man  sorrowfully  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  ayajK^ — ^the  present  Dean.^  He 
was,    and   is,   one   of  the   rarest  types  of  nobly-presenced 

>  [DMn    Liddall,  on  rwuling  this  chapter  of  PraierUUf  wrote  to   Rutkin   m 
IbUows:— 

''  Your  'Christ  Charch  Choir'  I  have  read  with  much  interest  It  calls 
back  old  times  and  revives  the  memory  of  many  things.  ...  As  for  myself^ 
I  have  to  thank  vou  for  your  kindly  expressions.  Kindly  I  call  them, 
though  1  am  sennole  that^  under  the  kindliness^  lies  severe  censure.  But 
1  tbink  this  eensure  is  based  upon  an  over-estimate  of  my  umquhile  capaci- 
ties.  To  alter  your  phrase,  I  conceive  you  to  say  that  by  bowing  my  neck 
under  some  kind  of  atfdyicrj,  I  have  become  a  Philistine  instead  of  becom- 
ing, as  was  possible,  a  true  Israelite.  Well,  I  hope  I  am  not  an  absolute 
Philistine.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  never  could,  with  any  success,  have 
attempted  a  way 

' — qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora.' 

This,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  mean. 

'*  None  of  us,  in  looking  back,  but  must  wy  with  old  Samuel  Johnson, 
'I  have  lived  a  life  of  which  1  do  not  like  the  renew.'     But  this  ia 
diffsrent  from  imagining  that  one  might  have  done  great  things  instead 
of  litlla.    Enough  of  myself." 
To  this  Raskin  replied: — 

''I  am  very  grateful  for  your  letter.  What  was  held  back  in  my 
reforenee  to  you  was  chiefly  my  own  mortified  vanity,  at  your  praising 
other  people's  lectures,  and  never  mine  !  and  sorrow  that  you  kept  dictionary 
making,  instead  of  dnwing  trees  at  Madeira  in  cohur. 

"1  hope  what  further  words  may  come,  in  after  times,  as  I  go  on, 
will  not  nain  yon ;  though  I  was  very  furious  about  the  iron  railing 
through  Cnrist  Cliurch  moulow." 


(H.  L.  Thompson's  Memoir  qf  Henry  Qeerge  LiddeO,  1899,  pp.  81-82.)  Uddell,  as 
tkeraiu  appeus,  had  considerable  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  was  fond  of  visiting 
Uadcira.    The  elosing  reforenoe  in  Buskin's  letter  is  to  the  new  avenue  (1872) : 
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Englishmeii,  but  I  fimcy  it  was  ius  adverse  star  that  made 
him  an  Englishman  at  all— the  {m>saic  and  practical  element 
in  him  having  prevailed  over  the  sensitive  one.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  Oxford  among  the  masters  of  my  day 
who  knew  anything  of  art ;  and  his  keen  saying  of  Turner, 
that  he  ''had  got  hold  of  a  false  ideal,"  would  have  been 
infinitely  helpful  to  me  at  that  time,  had  he  explained  and 
enforced  it  But  I  suppose  he  did  not  see  enough  in  me 
to  make  him  take  trouble  with  me,-'--and,  what  was  much 
more  serious,  he  saw  not  enough  in  himself  to  take  trouble, 
in  that  field,  with  himself. 

281.  There  was  a  more  humane  and  more  living  spirit, 
however,  inhabitant  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's Square:  and  a  great  many  of  the  mischances  which 
were  oiiiy  harmful  to  me  through  my  own  folly  may  be 
justly  held,  and  to  the  full,  counterbalanced  by  that  cme 
piece  of  good  fortune,  of  which  I  had  the  wit  to  take 
advantage.  Dr.  Buckland  was  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  he,  with  his  wife  and  family,  were  i^  sensible  and 
good-natured,  with  originality  enough  in  the  sense  of  them 
to  give  sap  and  savour  to  the  whole  college. 

Originality — passing   slightly  into   grotesqueness,   and  a 

Me  ibid.,  p.  165.  Tke  MS.  of  PneterUa  gives  a  charecteriflation  of  Liddell  at 
greater  length,  from  which  the  following  passages  may  he  qaoted : — 

"  Gifted  with  true  taste  for  art  in  his  vonth,  he  did  not  love  it  enough 

to  learn  its  elements ;  the   unpractised  faculties  got  first  stunted,   then 

vulgarised,  and  his  powers  in  that  kind  finally  expired  in  making  monotonous 

sketches  on  his  blotting  paper  at  the  debates  in  Convocation.  .  .  .  He  was 

himself  built  into  its  wall  when  he  was  made  its  Dean.      His  honesty, 

balanced  intellectual  power,  and  lofty  breeding  and  taste  would  have  been 

of  invaluable  alloy  in  the  baser  metal  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  he 

woold  have  made  a  magnificently  picturesque  and  usefully  practical  Bishop 

— nay,  conceivably,  could   his   dictionary  have  been   ffiven   uis  a   great 

historian  or  sound  investigating  scholar.  ...    I  have  but  fhrtner  to  say 

of  Liddell  at  that  time  that  he  was  alwars  right  and  serviceable  in  what 

notice  he  took  of  me,  though  he  took  little,  end  his  haughty  and  reserved, 

or  more  accurately  annoyed  and  careless,  manner  hindered  me  from  asking 

for  more;   so  that  as  tne  presence  of  Hussey  made  the  Carolinean  S3rm- 

metry  of  Peckwater  terrific  to  me,  that  of  Liddell  made  more  rigid  to  me 

the  perpendicular  of  Tom." 

In  connexion   with   what  Ruskin  here  says  of  Liddell   being   '' always  right  and 

servieeable,"  see  Y(A.  XXXIU.  p.  625,  where  he  mentions  LiddelFs  advice  to  him 

to  study  religious  Art  At  Oxford ;  and  the  letters  to  Liddell  written  after  the  pabli- 

catien  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Ftnnteri,  Vol.  in.  pp.  667-676.] 
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little  diminishing  tbek  effective  power.  The  Doctor  had 
too  much  humour  ever  to  follow  far  enough  the  dull  side 
of  a  subject.  Frank  ^  was  too  fond  of  his  bear  cub  to  give 
attention  enough  to  the  training  of  the  cubbish  element 
in  himself;  and  a  day  scarcely  passed  without  Mit's  com- 
mit^ting  herself  in  some  manner  disapproved  by  the  statelier 
coUege  demcHseUes.  But  aH  were  frank,  kind,  and  clever, 
vital  in  the  highest  degree;  to  me,  medicinal  and  saving. 

Dr.  Buckland  was  extremely  like  Sydney  Smith  in  his 
staple  of  character;  no  rival  with  him  in  wit,  but  like 
him  in  humour,  conunon  sense,  and  benevolently  cheerful 
doctrine  of  Divinity.  At  his  breakfast-table  I  met  the 
leading  scientific  men  of  the  day,  from  Herschel*  down* 
wards,  and  often  intelligent  and  coiuteous  foreigners, — ^with 
whom  my  stutter  of  French,  refined  by  Addle  into  some 
precision  of  accent,  was  sometimes  usefdl.  Every  one  was 
at  ease  and  amused  at  that  breakfast-table, — the  menu  and 
service  of  it  usually  in  themselves  interesting.  I  have 
always  r^pretted  a  day  of  unlucky  engagement  on  which 
I  missed  a  delicate  toast  of  mice;  and  remembered,  with 
delij^t,  being  waited  upon  one  hot  summer  morning  by 
two  graceful  and  polite  little  Carolina  lizards,  who  kept 
off  the  flies.' 

>  [For  Frmndt  Trevelyan  Buckland  (1826-1880),  son  of  Dr.  William  Buckland, 
MS  voL  XXVUL  p.  176  ii.  ''Mit,'*  ooe  of  Buckland'i  daoffhten,  is  meutioiied 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Buckland  of  February  10,  1850  (Vol  XXaVL).] 

*  1^  John  Heraehel  (1792>1871),  the  astronomer.] 

•  [For  aootiier  reference  to  this  breakfast,  see  Note*  tm  the  Educmtianai  Shn^^  1878 


(VoL  XXL  D.  153).  Augustus  Hare  tells  some  curious  tales  of  Buckland  in  thie 
MMMsion ;  ''Talk  of  atrange  relics  led  to  mention  of  the  heart  of  a  French  kinn^ 
I  at  Nnneham  in  a  silver  casket.  Dr.  Buckland^  whilst  looking  at  itj 
1,  'I  have  eaten  many  strange  things,  but  have  never  eaten  the  heart  of  a 
riM,'  and  before  any  one  could  hinder  him  he  had  gobbled  it  up,  and  the 
relic  wae  lost  for  ever.  Dr.  Buckland  used  t(»  say  that  he  had  eatea  hie 
etiaiglit  through  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  that  the  worst  thing  was  a 
i  that  WM  utterly  horrible.  Dr.  Buckland  afterwards  told  Lady  Lyndhurst 
tfcst  there  was  one  thing  even  woree  than  a  mole,  and  that  was  a  blue-bottle  fly  *' 
(A.  J.  C  Hare,  The  sSny  qf  My  Ltfe,  vol.  v.  p.  858).  Ruskin  had  a  story  of 
Bttddaiid  eending  a  young  bdy  to  a  ball  with  a  live  snake  for  her  bracelet,  and 
he  staTed  there!  ''Yes,"  added  Ruskin,  "and  well  he  might  in  such  an  honour- 
■Ue  pbee ;  aay  anake  might  be  proud  of  so  delightful  a  position  "  (sm  Z^f»fv /e  if .  (?. 
wad  U,  &^  hjr  Jelui  Roakin,  pp.  8-9).  Other  accounts  of  Buckland  and  his  home 
nqr  to  IbiBid  in  1%$  Ufe  mmd  OorrmjMuienee  qf  WWiam  Buektand,  by  his  daughter, 
Mn.  Gordon,  1884;  and  in  tto  IfTe  ^  Frmnk  BuekhuUt,  by  G.  C.  Bempas,  1886.] 
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282.  I  have  above  noticed^  the  fbrlfaer  and  mcalculable 
good  it  was  to  me  that  Adand  took  me  up  in  my  first 
and  foolishest  days,  and  with  pretty  irony  and  loving  in- 
sight»— or»  rather,  sympathy  with  vibat  was  best,  and  blind- 
ness to  what  was  wcnnst  in  me, — ^gave  me  the  good  of 
seeing  a  noble  j^ung  English  life  in  its  purity,  sagacity, 
honour,  reckless  daring,  and  hafipy  piety;  its  Eng^Bsh  pride 
shining  prettily  through  all,  like  a  girl's  in  her  beauty.  It 
is  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  contrast  the  Englishman's 
silently  conscious  pride  in  what  he  tf ,  with  the  vexed  rest- 
lessness and  wretchedness  of  the  Fr^ichman,  in  his  thirst 
for  *'gloire/'  to  be  gained  by  agonized  effort  to  become 
something  he  is  not. 

One  day  when  the  Cherwell  was  running  deep  over  one 
of  its  most  slippery  weirs,  question  rising  between  Acland 
and  me  whether  it  were  traversable,  and  I  declaring  it 
too  positively  to  be  impassable,  Acland  instantly  took  off 
boot  and  sock,  and  widked  over  and  back.  He  ran  no 
risk  but  of  a  sound  ducking,  being,  of  course,  a  strong 
swimmer:  and  I  suppose  him  wise  enough  not  to  have 
done  it  had  there  been  real  danger.  But  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  run  the  margin  fine,  and  possessed  in  its  quite 
highest,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  most  laughable  degree,  the 
constitutional  English  serenity  in  danger,  which,  with  the 
foolish  of  us,  degenerates  into  delight  in  it,  but  with  the 
wise,  whether  soldier  or  physician,  is  the  basis  of  the  most 
fortunate  action  and  swiftest  decision  of  deliberate  skill 
When,  thirty  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Acland  was  wrecked 
in  the  steamer  Tyne^^  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  the  steamer 
having  lain  wedged  on  the  rocks  all  night, — no  one  knew 
what  rocks, — and  the  dawn  breaking  on  half  a  mile  of 
dangerous  surf  between  the  ship  and  shore, — tlie  officers, 
in  anxious  debate,  the  crew,  in  confusion,  the  passengers,  in 

*  [See  p.  197.] 

*  [A  steamer  belonging  to  the  West  India  Mail  Company,  homeward  bound  from 
Rio  Janeiro.  She  was  ashore  on  January  10,  1857 ;  the  incident,  therefore^  was 
not  "  thirty  "  but  twenty  '*  years  afterwards."  For  further  account  of  the  incident, 
see  J.  B.  Atlay*8  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Acland,  pp.  2S6-2Q6.] 
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lysterics  or  at  prayers,  were  all  astonished,  and  f  B 

lalized,  at  the  appearance  of  Dr,   Acland  fron]  saloo] 

n  punctilious  morning  dress,  with  the  announ  tl 

'breakfast  was  ready."     To  the  impatient  clamc  indig- 

lation  with  which  his  unsympathetic  conduct  '  -eeted, 

M  replied   by  pointing   out  that   not   a  boat   c  go   oi 

ihore,  far  less  come  out  from  it,  in  that  state  <  &  tidej 
lod  that  in  the  meantime,  as  most  of  them  were  wet,  all 
]old,  and  at  the  best  must  be  dragged  fishore  through  the 
jurfj  if  not  swim  for  their  lives  in  it,  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely prudent  to  begin  the  day,  as  usual,  with  breakfast. 
The  hysterics  ceased,  the  confusion  calmed,  what  wits  any-j 
body  had  became  available  to  them  again,  and  not  a  life! 
WAS  ultimately  lost. 

233-  In  all  this  playful  and  proud  heroism  of  his  youth^ 
Henry  Acland  deUghted  me  as  a  leopard  or  a  falcon  would,- 
prithout  in  the  least  affecting  my  own  character  by  his 
example,  I  had  been  too  often  adjured  and  commanded  to 
:ake  care  of  myself,  ever  to  think  of  following  him  over 
^Uppery  weirs,  or  accompanying  him  in  pilot  boats  through 
(vhite-topped  shoal  water;  but  both  in  art  and  science  he 
;ould  pull  me  on,  being  years  aliead  of  me,  yet  glad  of 
ny  sympathy,  for,  till  I  came,  he  was  literally  alone  in  the 
miversity  in  caring  for  either.  To  Dr.  Buckland,  geology 
iras  only  the  pleasant  occupation  of  his  own  merry  life. 
Fo  Henry  Acland  physiology  was  an  entrusted  gospel  of 
Rrldch  he  was  the  solitary  and  first  preacher  to  the  heathen ; 
ind  already  in  his  undeigraduate's  room  in  Canterbury  he 
WBB  designing — a  few  years  later  in  his  professional  room 
in  Tom  quad,  he  was  realizing, — ^tbe  introduction  of  physio- 
[<)gical  study  ^  which  has  made  the  university  what  she  has 
now  become. 

Indeed,  the  curious  point  in  Acland's  character  was  its 
»urly  completeness.  Already  in  these  yet  boyish  days,  his 
udgment  was  unerring,  his  aims   determined,    his   powers 

1  [See  chapter  vi.    (''Early  Stmgffles  for   Science  Teaching  in   Oxford")  of 
J.  B.  Atlay*!  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  AcUind.] 
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derdioped;  and  had  he  not,  as  time  went  on,  been  bound 
to  the  routine  of  professional  work,  and  satisfied  in  the 
serenity,  not  to  say  arrested  by  the  interests,  of  a  beau- 
tiful home  life»-*-*<^^it  is  no  use  thinking  or  saying  what  he 
might  have  beoi;  those  who  know  him  best  are  the  most 
thimkful  that  he  is  what  he  is. 

284.  Next  to  Acland,  but  with  a  niany*feet*thiek  wall 
between,  in  my  aesthetic  choice  of  idols,  which  required 
primarily  of  man  or  woman  that  they  should  be  comely, 
before  I  regarded  any  of  their  farther  qualities,  came 
Francis  Charteris.^  I  have  always  held  Charteris  the  most 
ideal  Scotsman,  and  on  the  whole  the  grandest  type  of 
European  Circassian  race  hitherto  visible  to  me;  and  his 
subtle,  effortless,  inevitable,  unmalicious  sarcasm,  and  gener* 
ally  sufficient  and  available  sense,  gave  a  constantly  natural, 
and  therefore  inoffensive,  hauteur  to  his  ddicate  beauty. 
He  could  do  what  he  liked  with  any  one, — at  least  with 
any  one  of  good  humour  and  sympathy;  and  when  cme 
day,  the  old  sub-dean  coming  out  of  Canterbury  gate  at 
the  instant  Charteris  was  dismounting  at  it  in  forbidden 
pink,  and  Charteris  turned  ser^iely  to  him,  as  he  took  his 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  to  inform  him  that  <*  he  had  been 
out  with  the  Dean's  hounds,"  the  old  man  and  the  boy 
were  both  ahke  pleased. 

Charteris  never  failed  in  anything,  but  never  troubled 
himself  about  anything.  Naturally  of  high  ability  and 
activity,  he  did  all  he  chose  with  ease, — neither  had  falls 
in  hunting,  nor  toil  in  reading,  nor  ambition  nor  anxiety 
in  examination, — nor  disgrace  in  recklessness  of  life.  He 
was  partly  checked,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  weakened, 
by  hectic  danger  in  his  constitution,  possibly  the  real  cause 
of  his  never  having  made  his  mark  in  after  life. 

285.  The  Earl  of  Desart,'  next  to  Charteris,  interested 
me  most  of  the  men  at  my  table.     A  youth  of  the  same 

^  [The  ninth  Earl  of  Wemyss,  born  a  year  before  Ruskin  (1818),  and  still  hale 
and  hearty  (1906).    See  above,  d.  192.] 
*  [See,  again,  above,  p.  192.J 
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Uil^t  pramiae,  wd  of  kind  dispoatum,  he  had  leas  luituxil 
adivitjr,-  and  lets  beiqg  Irish.— eomiKMHi  8eDse»  than  the 
Soot;  and  the  University  made  no  attempt  to  give  him 
moK.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  recent  days  to  equalise  the 
position^  and  dii^guise  tl^  distinction  of  noUe  and  servitor.^ 
Pofaaps  it  mi^t  have  been  wiser,  instead  of  efiadng  the 
distinction,  to  leverae  t^e  manner  of  it.  In  those  days  the 
lu^ipy  servitor's  tenure  of  his  odlegeHrooin  and  revenue 
dqpcnded  <m  his  industry,  while  it  was  the^  privilege  of  the 
iioiile  to  support  with  lavish  gifts  the  eolh^  from  which 
he  expected  no  return,  and  to  buy  witji  sums  equivalent 
to  his  dignity  the  privileges  of  rqecting  alike  its  instruction 
and  its  codIzqL  It  seems  to  me  singular,  and  little  sugr 
gestive  of  sagacity  in  the  common  Kngli^  dbaracter,  that 
it  had  never  occurred  to  either  an  old  diBfUi»  or  a  you^g 
dnke^  that  possibly  th^  Church  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Feen  ndgfat  hold  a  difierent  poaition  in  the  country  in 
jetam  to  come  if  the  entrance  examinaticm  had  been  made 
sefoer  for  the  rich  than  the  poor ;  and  the  noUlity  and  good 
breedipg  of  a  student  expected  to  be  blaaoned  consistently 
fay  the  shield  on  his  seal,  the  tassel  on  his  cap,  the  grace 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  learning. 

In  the  last  respect,  indeed,  Eton  and  Harrow  boys  are 
for  ever  distinguished, — ^whether  idle  or  industrious  in  after 
life, — ^from  youth  of  general  England;  but  how  much  of 
the  best  capacity  of  her  noblesse  is  lost  by  her  carelessness 
of  their  university  training,  she  may  soon  have  more  serious 
cause  to  calculate  than  I  am  willing  to  foretell 

I  have  little  to  record  of  my  admired  Irish  fellow- 
student  than  that  he  gave  the  supper  at  which  my  fresh- 
man's initiation  into  the  body  of  gentlemen-commoners  was 
to  be  duly  and  formally  ratified.*  Curious  glances  were 
directed  to  me  under  the  ordeal  of  the  necessary  toasts, — 

1  [See  above,  §  211,  p.  184.] 

•  [Raskin  gives  an  account  of  this  ''wine"  in  The  Onnni  qf  Wild  OHve,  §  148 
(Vol.  XVIII.  p.  506) ;  see  also  ibid.,  p.  180  n.  See  also  VoL  XVU.  p.  405.  For 
mne  farther  aoeoant  of  Raskin's  ondergradoate  experiences,  see  the  Introduction  ; 
above,  pp.  biL-lxv.] 
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but  it  had  not  oceurred  to  the  hospitaBty^  of  my  entertainen 
tiiat  I  probably  knew  as  much  about  wrae  as  they  did. 
When  we  broke  up  at  the  small  hours,  I  helped  to  carry 
the  son  of  the  head  of  my  college  downstairs,  and  walked 
across  Pedcwater  to  my  own  rooms,  deliberating,  as  I  went, 
whether  there  was  any  immediately  practicable  trigoncmietric 
method  of  determining  whether  I  was  walking  straight 
towards  the  lamp  over  the  door. 

286.    From  this  time — ^that  is  to  say,  firom  about  the 
third    week  after  I  came    into   residence — it    began  to  be 
recognized   that,  mufT  or   milksop   though   I  might   be,   I 
could  hold  my  own  on  occasion;  and  in  next  term,  when 
I  had  to  return  civilities,  that  I  gave  good  wine,  and  that 
of  curious  quality,  without  any  bush ;  ^  and  saw  with  good- 
humour  the  fruit  I  had  sent  for  firom  London  thrown  out 
of  the  window  to  the  porter's  children :  farther,  that  I  could 
take  any  quantity  of  jests,  though  I  could  not  make  one, 
and  could  be  extremely  interested  in  hearing  conversation 
on  topics  I  knew  nothing  about, — to  that  degree  that  Bob 
Grimston  condescended  to  take  me  with  him  one  day  to  \ 
a  tavern   across   Magdalen   Bridge,   to  hear  him  elucidate  ' 
from   the  landlord  some  points  of  the  horses  entered  for  | 
the  Derby,  an  object  only  to  be  properly  accomplished  by  ; 
sitting  with  indifference  on  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  table, . 
and  carrying  on  the  dialogue  with  carefhl  pauses,  and  more^' 
by  winks  than  words. 

The  quieter  men  of  the  set  were  also  some  of  them^' 
interested  in  my  drawing;  and  one  or  two — Scott  Murray,*, 
for  instance,  and  Lord  Ealdare — were  as  punctual  as   I  in  j 
chapel,  and  had  some  thoughts  concerning  college  life  and.^ 
its  issues,  which  they  were  glad  to  share  with  me.     In  this 
second  year  of  residence,  my  position  in  college  was  thus 
alike  pleasant,  and,  satisfactorily  to  my  parents,  eminent:^ 
and  I  was  received  without  demur  into  the  Christ  Church 

1  [Am  Yw  Like  It,  EpUogu^.] 

>  [Charlee  Robert  ScoU  Momv^  of  DanedKold,  nocks ;  M.P.  1841-1846 ;  M 
1882.1 
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wiietjF,  iHiidi  had  its  qmct  dmb-tocmi  «k  the  cofner  of 
hrid  Lne,  lookiiig  across  to  the  "^ bcautifiil  gate"^  of  St 
fayy's;  and  on  whose  bodes  were  entered  tiie  names  of 
lost  of  the  good  men  bdooging  to  the  upper  table  «id 
s  set,  who  had  passed  throu^  Christ  Chra^  for  the  hst 
9  or  twdre  years. 

287.  Under  these  luxurious,  and — in  the  worhf  s  sight — 
ooourable,  conditions,  my  mind  gradually  recovering  its 
anquillity  and  sfHring,  and  making  some  daily,  though 
ifinitesimal,  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  ccnnmon 
9190,  I  believe  that  I  did  harder  and  better  work  in  my 
dlege  reading  than  I  can  at  all  remember.  It  seems  to 
le  now  as  if  I  had  known  Thucydides,  as  I  knew  Homer 
Slope's!),*  since  I  could  speU;  but  the  £Etct  was,  that  for 
youth  who  had  so  little  Gredc  to  bless  himself  with  at 
nrenteen,  to  know  every  syllable  of  his  Thucydides  at  half 
Ht  eighteen  meant  some  steady  sitting  at  it.  The  perfect 
snesty  of  the  Greek  soldier,  his  high  breeding,  liis  political 
M^t,  and  the  scorn  of  construction  with  whidi  he  knotted 
jg  meaning  into  a  riiythmic  strength  that  writhed  and 
sought  every  way  at  once,  all  interested  me  intensely  in 
m  as  a  writer;  ^diile  his  subject,  the  central  tragedy  of 
1  the  world,  the  suicide  of  Greece,  was  felt  by  me  with 
sympathy  in  which  the  best  powers  of  my  heart  and 
were  brought  up  to  their  fullest,  for  my  years.* 

I  open,  and  lay  beside  me  as  I  write,  the  perfectly 
and  well-preserved  third  volume  of  Arnold,  over 
hksh  I  spent  so  much  toil,  and  burnt  with  such  sorrow; 
y  dose-written  abstracts  still  dovetailed  into  its  pages ;  and 
wA  with  surprised  gratitude  the  editor's  final  sentence  in 
Me  piefiMe  dated  ''  Fox  How,  Ambleside,  January,  1885.'' 

ft  [Aete  fiL  S.    Hm  MS.  addi  a  note  :— 

"The  South  Porch»  whoee  twisted  pilkn  were  copied  from  thoee  in 

BaplieePf  ewtoon  of  Peter  end  John  at  the  Beeatiftil  C&te  of  the  Temple." 

Ue  Italieo  poich  wee  erected   hj  Moijgan  Owen,  one  of  lAud'a  chepkins.  and 

le  iBMn  at  the  Virgin  and  Child  orer  it  formed  one  of  the  artidee  on  which  Uie 


■  impeached.] 
<  [Bee  aheie,  S  ^  (P^  ^Yi 
*  [Per  a  pimige  Unit  foflowe  here  in  the  M&,  aee  helow,  p.  6ia] 
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''Not  the  wildest  extravagance  of  atheistic  wickedne 
in  modem  times  can  go  further  than  the  sophists  < 
.Greece  went  before  them.  Whatever  audacity  can  dar 
.and  subtlety  contrive,  to  make  the  words  'good'  ai 
'evil'  change  their  meaning,  has  been  already  tried  in  tl 
days  of  Plato,  and  by  his  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  ai 
faith  unshaken,  put  to  shame." 


■■^  \Ktr^ ali   /^iP^.^.  >  t *    ,-.  ^  >  ff?| 

'mP    \   -^:      1.    \  ^       '•#        '-/.  .Ill    ^^.rwif^'  fji  ttiiiJt"      -  -    u^ 
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238.  I  MUST  yet  return,  before  closing  the  broken  record  of 
these  first  twenty  years»  to  one  or  two  scattered  days  in 
1836,  when  things  happened  which  led  forward  into  phases 
of  work  to  be  given  account  of  in  next  volume* 

I  cannot  find  the  date  of  my  father's  buying  his  first 
Copley  Fielding, — *' Between  King's  House  and  Inveroran, 
AigyUshire/' *  It  cost  a  tremendous  sum,  for  ub — ^forty- 
seven  guineas;  and  the  day  it  came  home  was  a  festa,  and 
many  a  day  after,  in  looking  at  it,  and  fancying  the  hiUs 
and  the  rain  were  real. 

My  father  and  I  were  in  absolute  sympathy  about 
Copley  Fielding,  and  I  could  iind  it  in  my  heart  now  to 
wish  I  had  lived  at  the  Land's  End,  and  never  seen  any 
art  but  Frout's  and  his.  We  were  very  much  set  up  at 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  then  very  happy  in  it:  thef' 
modestest  of  presidents  he  was;*  the  simplest  of  painters, 
without  a  vestige  of  romance,  but  the  purest  love  of  daily 
sunshine  and  the  constant  hills.  Fancy  him,  while  Stan- 
ield  and  Harding  and  Roberts  were  grand-touring  in  Italy, 
nd  Sicily,  and  Stiria,  and  Bohemia,  and  lUyria,  and  the 
A^s,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Sierra  Morena,— Fielding 
never  crossing  to  Calais,  but  year  after  year  returning  to 

^  [For  aa  anaodoto  about  this  pictiire,  aae  ^H  ^  Afi^mrf,  S§  168>  1^  (YoL 
IxxilT,  p|i.  370,  380).  Rnakin  plaead  it  at  one  time  in  hii  iKawinff  Sehool  at 
Qiford :  tee  VoL  XXL  p.  171j 

'  [PMaident  of  the  old  Water<}oloiur  Society,  1831-1866:  oomMie  AH  9f 
Upland,  I  168  (VoL  XXXm.  ^  378).] 
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Saddleback  and  Ben  Venue,  or,  less  ambitious  yet,  to  Sand- 
gate  and  the  Sussex  Downs.^ 

289.  The  drawings  I  made  in  1885^  were  really  inter- 
esting even  to  artists,  and  appeared  promising  enough 
to  my  father  to  justify  him  in  promoting  me  from  Mr. 
Runciman's  tutelage '  to  the  higher  privileges  of  art-instruc- 
tion. Lessons  from  any  of  the  members  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society  cost  a  guinea,  and  «x  were  supposed  to 
have  efficiency  for  the  production  of  an  adequately  skilled 
water-colour  amateur.  There  was,  of  course,  no  question 
by  what  master  they  should  be  given;  and  I  know  not 
whether  papa  or  I  most  enjoyed  the  six  hours  in  Newman 
Street :  my  father's  intense  deUght  in  Fielding's  work  making 
it  a  real  pleasure  to  the  painter  that  he  should  stay  chat- 
ting while  I  had  my  lesson.  Nor  was  my  father's  talk  (if 
he  could  be  got  to  talk)  imworthy  any  painter's  attention, 
tiiough  he  never  put  out  his  strength  but  in  writing.* 

240.  I  chance  in  good  time  on  a  letter  from  North- 
cote  in  1880,  showing  how  much  value  the  old  painter  put 
on  my  father's  judgment  of  a  piece  of  literary  work  yflAdi 
remains  classical  to  this  day,  and  is  indeed  the  best  piece 
of  existing  criticism  founded  on  the  principles  of  Sir 
Joshua's  school: — 

''Dkar  Sir, — I  received  yoar  most  kind  and  oonwling  letter,  yet  I 
wu  veiy  sorry  to  find  yo«  luid  been  so  ill,  but  hope  you  have  now 
recover^  your  health.  The  praise  you  are  so  good  as  to  bestow  on  me 
and  the  Volume  of  Conversations  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  periiaps 
you  apprehend,  as  the  book  was  published  against  my  consent,  and,  in 
its  fint  appearance  in  the  magazines,  totally  without  my  knowledge.  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  coming  before  the  public, 
beeause  there  are  several  hard  and  cruel  opinions  of  persons  that  I  would 
nat  have  theat  see  in  a  printed  book;  besides  that,  Haslitty  although  a 
man  of  real  abilities,  yet  had  a  desire  to  give  pain  to  others,  and  has 
also  frequently  exaggerated  that  which  I  had  said  in  confidence  to  him. 

1  [Compare   what  Raskin  says  in  the   AH  of  England,  §   158   (Vol.   XXXIII. 

'  {Sereral  examples  of  them  hmn  ^ean  givan  in  this  edition :  see,  «^.,  YcL  L 
pp.  8^  32,  620.] 

•  rape  above,  p.  76.] 

«  frhat  is,  in  letters  and  diaries :  see  IHk€ia,  below,  pp.  58t-i82.} 
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HowmYtT,  I  thank  God  that  this  book^  which  made  me  tremble  at  its 

comiiig  before  the  world,  is  received  with  miezpected  favour  ^  to  mj 

party  and  the  approbation  of  a  mind  like  jours  give  (sic — short  for  ''cannot 
but  give")  me  the  greatest  consolation  I  can  receive,  and  sets  my  mind 
oMne  «l  ease. 

''Please  to  present  mj  respectful  eompUments  to  Mrs.  Ruskin,  who  I 
hope  is  well,  and  kind  remembrances  to  your  son. — I  remain  always,  dear 
Sir,  year  most  obliged  friend  *  and  very  humble  servant, 

''Jamis  Northcote. 

^AmenjL  UmmL  Oeiober  ItUk,  1830. 
**  7b  JoHW  J.  Rinuir,  Esq." 

341.  And  thus  the  proposed  six  lessons  m  Newman 
Street  ran  on  into  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  during  which 
Copley  Fielding  taught  me  to  wash  colour  smoothly  in 
suceegsive  tints,  to  shade  cobalt  through  pink  madder  into 
yellow  odire  for  skies,  to  use  a  broken  scraggy  touch  for 
the  tops  of  mountains,  to  represent  calm  hikes  by  broad 
strips  of  shade  with  lines  of  light  between  them  (usually 
at  about  the  distance  of  the  lines  of  this  (Hrint^),  to  produce 
clouds  and  rain  with  twelve  or  twenty  successive 
and  to  crumble  burnt  umber  with  a  dry  brush 
fixr  foliage  and  foreground.  With  these  instructions,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  copying  a  drawing  which  Fielding  made  before 
me,  some  twelve  inches  by  nine,  of  Ben  Venue  and  the 

^  In  laemoty  of  the  quiet  old  man  who  thus  honoured  us  with  his 

lakip^  and  in  most  true  sense  of  their  value,  I  hope  to  reprint  the 

•f  the  GmveflHitions  which  I  think  he  would  have  wish^  to  be 

11 


*  fdMewhaft  wider  In  ad.  1  of  PratiHia.) 

•  jThis  intsntkm  of  rspriuting  W.  Haslitt's  CtnufermiUm*  qfJumM  NortkeoU^  SLA. 
(mO^  wsa  not  carried  out.  In  the  Cottonian  Library  at  Plymouth,  there  is  a  copy 
if  Ite  book  wUdi  has  inaartsd  a  letter  from  Ruddn's  flither  asldog  Nertheols  to 


Mm  with  an  early  oo|>y.    Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  on  communicating  this  huX 
%  flnskin,  reesived  Uie  foUowmg  reply  :— 

"84  WooiwTOOK  Road,  Oxronn,  29  Oct.  '84.— Mv  dbab  Sm,— You 
could  not  possibly  have  done  me  a  greater  kindness  than  in  sending  me 
that  copy  of  my  flither's  letter.  I  would  rsspectfally  pny  the  Librarian 
that  the  original  may  not  be  lost  The  letter  eemes,  singularly,  HmI 
whan  I  am  about  to  set  down  some  notes  of  my  ova  eany  acquaint- 
ance with  Northcote,  and  debt  to  my  filler. — Ever  fiuthfolly  and 
lUlyyeunb 

''J.  RoKn."] 
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Trossachs,  with  brown  cows  standing  in  Loch  Achray,^  so 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  put  my  work  up  over 
my  bedroom  chinmey-piece  the  last  thing  at  night,  and 
woke  to  its  contemplation  in  the  morning  with  a  rapture, 
mixed  of  self-complacency  and  the  sense  of  new  faculty, 
in  which  I  floated  all  that  day,  as  in  a  newly-discovered 
and  strongly  buoyant  species  of  air. 

In  a  very  little  while,  however,  I  found  that  this  great 
first  step  did  not  mean  consistent  progress  at  the  same 
pace.  I  saw  that  my  washes,  however  careful  or  multitu- 
dinous, did  not  in  the  end  look  as  smooth  as  Fielding's, 
and  that  my  crumblings  of  burnt  umber  became  uninter- 
esting after  a  certain  number  of  repetitions. 

With  still  greater  discouragement,  I  perceived  the  Field- 
ing processes  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Alps.  My  scraggy 
touches  did  not  to  my  satisfaction  represent  aiguilles,  nor 
my  ruled  lines  of  shade,  the  Lake  of  Greneva.  The  water- 
colour  drawing  was  abandoned,  with  a  dim  under- current 
of  feeling  that  I  had  no  gift  for  it, — and  in  truth  I  had 
none  for  colour  arrangement, — and  the  pencil  outline  re- 
turned to  with  resolute  energy.' 

242.  I  had  never,  up  to  this  time,  seen  a  Turner  draw- 
ing, and  scarcely  know  whether  to  lay  to  the  score  of 
dulness,  or  prudence,  the  tranquillity  in  which  I  copied  the 
engravings  of  the  Rogers  vignettes,  without  so  much  as 
once  asking  where  the  originals  were.  The  facts  being 
that  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  drawer  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,^  inaccessible  to  me  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
— and  that,  if  I  had  seen  them,  they  would  only  have 
destroyed  my  pleasure  in  the  engravings, — my  rest  in  these 
was  at  least  fortunate:  and  the  more  I  consider  of  this 
and  other  such  forms  of  failure  in  what  most  people  would 

^  [This  drawing  was  exhibited  at  Coniston  in  1900  (No.  34),  and  again  at 
Mancheater  in  1904  (No.  33).] 

'  [For  a  passage  which  hare  follows  in  the  MS.,  see  the  Appendix ;  below, 
p.  6240 

*  [They  thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation  upon  Tomer's  death,  as  he 
bequeathed  all  his  drawings  to  the  National  Gallery.] 
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call  laudable  curiosity,  the  more  t  am  disposed  to  regaxd 
with  thankfulness,  and  even  respect,  the  habits  which  have 
remained  with  me  during  life,  of  always  working  resignedly 
at  the  thing  under  my  hand  till  I  could  do  it,  and  look- 
ing  exclusively  at  the  thing  before  my  eyes  till  I  could 
see  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  Turners  were  too  far 
beyond  all  hope  of  imitation  to  disturb  me,  and  the  impres- 
sions they  produced  before  1886  were  confused;  many  of 
them,  like  the  Quilleboeuf,  or  the  ^^Keelmen  heaving  in 
coals,**  being  of  little  charm  in  colour;  and  the  Fountain 
of  Indolence,  or  Golden  Bough,^  perhaps  seeming  to  me 
already  fimtastic,  beside  the  naturalism  of  Landseer,  and  the 
human  interest  and  intelligible  finish  of  Wilkie. 

248.  But  in  1886  Turner  exhibited  three  pictures,  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  his  later  manner  were  developed 
with  his  best  skill  and  enthusiasm:  Juliet  and  her  Nurse, 
Borne  £x>m  Mount  Aventine,  and  Mercury  and  Argus. 
His  freak  in  placing  Juliet  at  Venice  instead  of  Verona, 
and  the  mysteries  of  lamplight  and  rockets  with  which  he 
had  disguised  Venice  herself,  gave  occasion  to  an  article  in 
Blackwaodts  Magazine  of  sufficiently  telling  ribaldry,  express- 
ing, with  some  force,  and  extreme  discourtesy,  the  feelings 
of  the  pupils  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  at  the  appearance  of 
these  unaccredited  views  of  Nature. 

The  roview  raised  me  to  the  height  of  ''black  anger*' 
in  which  I  have  remained  pretty  nearly  ever  since;  and 
having  by  that  time  some  confidence  in  my  power  of  words, 
and — not  merely  judgment,  but  sincere  eccperience — of  the 
diarm  of  Turner's  work,  I  wrote  an  answer  to  Blackwood^ 
alt  which  I  wish  I  could  now  find  any  fragment*  But  my 
father  thought  it  right  to  ask  Turner's  leave  for  its  publi- 
catkm;  it  was  copied  in  my  best  hand,  and  sent  to  Queen 

>  V*Thfb  Moiitii  of  the  Smne :  QaiUeboBof  *;  was  at  the  Acadonj  in  ^833 ;  the 


in  1836;  the  "Foaiitun  of  Indolence''  end  the  ''Golden  Bough"  in 

•  [Priiitod  in  thie  edition :  VoL  EDL  pp.  635-640.    For  pertieolen  of  the  three 
fietwee  hy  INmier,  end  eztreets  from  the  article  in  Bhtkwicdf  see  ibid,,  p^  636  ».] 
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Aone  Street)  and  the  did  man  returned  kindly  answer,  as 
follows: — 


''47,  QvHur  Ank  (tie)  Snur  War, 
''Oetcber  (Uh,  1836. 

''My  dear  Sib* — ^I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  zeal,  kiodBess,  and  the 
trooble  you  have  taken  in  my  behalf,  in  regard  of  the  eriticism  of  Bladk- 
mwPs  MagEuane  for  October,  respecting  my  works;  but  I  never  move  in 
these  matters^  thej  are  of  no  import  save  miscfaief  and  the  meal  tub,  which 
l^^a  fears  for  by  my  having  invaded  the  flour  tub, 

*^T.S. — If  you  wish  to  have  the  manuscript  back,  have  the  goodness 
ta  let  me  know.    If  not,  witii  your  sanction,  I  will  send  it  ott  to  the 
of  the  picture  of  Juliet" 


I  cannot  give  the  signature  of  this  letter^  which  has 
been  cut  off  for  some  M^idl  In  later  years  it  used  to 
be,  to  my  father,  '^  Yours  most  truly,"  and  to  me,  ^' Yours 
truly." 

The  "possessor  of  the  picture"  was  Mr.  Munro  g£ 
Novar,  who  never  spoke  to  me  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Modem  Painters  thus  coming  into  his  hands.  Nor  did  I 
ev!er  care  to  ask  him  about  it;  and  still,  for  a  year  or  two 
kmger,  I  persevered  in  the  study  of  Turner  engravings 
cmly,  and  the  use  of  Copley  Fielding's  method  for  such 
efforts  at  colour  as  I  made  on  the  vacation  journeys 
during  Oxford  days. 

244.  We  made  three  tours  in  those  summers,  without 
crossing  Channel  In  1887,  to  Yorkshire  and  the  Lakes; 
in  1888,  to  Scotland;  in  1889,  to  Cornwall^ 

On  the  journey  of  1887f  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  felU 
for  the  last  time,  the  pure  childish  love  of  nature  which 
WordswOTth  so  idly  takes  for  an  intimation  of  immortality.^ 
We  went  down  by  the  North  Road,  as  usual;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  arrived  at  Catterick  Bridge,  where  there  is  a 
clear  pebble-bedded  stream,  and  both  west  and  east  some 
rising  of  hiUs,  foretelling  the  moorlands  and  dells  of  upland 

^  [The  first  draft  of  Pre^eriia  contains  a  passage  (foUowing  on  §  204)  whfeh 
giv#s  a  note  of  this  toar :  see  the  Appendix,  Mow,  p  613.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  nanaroos  re£irenoes  to  the  Ode,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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Yotkshire;^  and  there  the  feeling  came  hack  to  me — as  it 
could  neyer  letum  more. 

It  is  a  feeling  only  possible  to  youth,  for  all  caie» 
ngeeitj  m  knowledge  of  evil  destroys  it;  and  it  requires 
also  the  fuU  sensibility  of  nerve  and  Uood,  the  conscious 
strength  of  heart,  and  hope;  not  but  that  I  sui^x)se  the 
purity  of  youth  may  fed  what  is  best  of  it  even  throu^ 
sidmess  and  the  waiting  for  death;  but  only  in  thinking 
death  itself  God's  sendmg. 

S45L  In  myself,  it  has  always  been  quite  exclusively 
ocmfined  to  wildf  that  is  to  say,  wholly  natural  places,  and 
especially  to  sceneiy  animated  by  strc^mos,  or  by  the  sea. 
The  sense  of  the  fieedom,  spontaneous,  unpolluted  power 
of  nature  was  essential  in  it.  I  enjoyed  a  lawn,  a  garden, 
a  daisied  field,  a  quiet  pond»  as  other  children  do;  but  by 
the  side  of  Wandel,  or  oa  the  downs  of  Sandgate,  or  by 
a  Yorkshire  stream  under  a  cliff,  I  was  different  feom  other 
children,  that  ever  I  have  noticed :  but  the  feeling  cannot 
be  described  by  any  of  us  that  have  it  Wordsworth's 
** haunted  me  like  a  passion"*  is  no  description  of  it,  for  it 
is  not  like,  but  is,  a  passion ;  the  point  is  to  define  how 
it  Sffen  fiom  other  passions, — ^what  sort  of  human,  pre- 
eoainently  human,  feeling  it  is  that  loves  a  stone  for  a 
stone's  sake,  and  a  cloud  for  a  doud's.  A  monkey  loves  a 
monkey  for  a  monkey's  sake,  and  a  nut  for  the  kemd's, 
but  not  a  stone  for  a  stone's.  I  took  stones  for  bread, 
but  not  certainly  at  the  Devil's  bidding.* 

I  was  different,  be  it  once  more  said,  feom  other  children 
even  of  my  own  type,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  nature  of 

>  [The  MS.  hw  au  additioiiftl  puiw  here :— 

*.  .  .  Torlniiire.  Nieraier  foolith  Tanitj  nor  watfted  lore  cooM  tkwe 
any  more  d^^rade  or  darken  the  recoTered  joy  in  Hearen  and  Earth. 
Inaxpllcahle,  infinite,  sacred :  the  sense  of  an  awful  life  in  all  thingti  an 
swfm  harmonj;  man  made  fbr  Earth  and  Sky,  and  these  for  Mm;— no 
mere  aenae  of  reeeiWnff  kindnees,  nor  of  nerceiving  wisdom,  hut  of  all 
things  heing  naturally  Messed  and  good^  ana  ail  creatures  with  them.  It 
b  a  foeHng  .  .  ."] 

*  [JUiMt  ceiiiaosirf  afsm  mUet  ahaw  TinUm  Abbe^:  "The  sounding  cataract  haented 
■le  like  a  aasrion.*] 

•  [Bft^theWit.  a] 
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the  feeling,  but  in  the  mixture  af  it,  I  had,  in  my  little 
clay  pitcher,  vialfuk,  as  it  were,  of  Wordsworth's  rever- 
ence, Shelley's  sensitiveness.  Turner's  accuracy,  all  in  one. 
A  snowdrop  was  to  me,  as  to  Wordsworth,  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  I  never  should  have  written 
sonnets  to  the  celandine,  because  it  is  of  a  coarse  yellow, 
and  imperfect  form*  With  Shelley,  I  loved  blue  sky  and 
blue  eyes,  but  never  in  the  least  confused  the  heavens  with 
my  own  poor  little  Psychidion.*  And  the  reverence  and 
passion  were  alike  kept  in  their  places  by  the  constructive 
Tumerian  element;  and  I  did  not  weary  myself  in  wishing 
that  a  daisy  could  see  the  beauty  of  its  shadow,*  but  in 
trying  to  draw  the  shadow  rightly,  myself.* 

246.  But  so  stubborn  and  chemically  inalterable  the 
laws  of  the  prescription  were,  that  now,  looking  back  from 
1886  to  that  brook  shore  of  1887,  whence  I  could  see 
the  whole  of  my  youth,  I  find  myself  in  nothing  whatso- 
ever changed.  Some  of  me  is  dead,  more  of  me  stronger, 
I  have  learned  a  few  things,  forgotten  many;  in  the 
total  of  me,  I  am  but  the  same  youth,  disappointed  and 
rheumatic*  ^  ^  .-i      ^    i.^  w   « 

And  in  illustration  of  this  stubbornness,  not  by  stiffen- 
ing of  the  wood  with  age,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  pith, 
let  me  insist  a  minute  or  two  more  on  the  curious  joy  I 
felt  in  1887  in  returning  to  the  haunts  of  boyhood.  No 
boy  could  possibly  have  been  more  excited  than  I  was  by 
seeing  Italy  and  the  Alps ;  neither  boy  nor  man  ever  kniew 
better  the  difference  between  a  Cumberland  cottage  and 
Venetian  palace,  or  a  Cumberland  stream  and  the  Rhone : — 
my  very  knowledge  of  this  difference  will  be  found  next 
year  expressing  itself  in  the  first  bit  of  promising  literary 

*  [For  the  references  to  Wordsworth^  see — for  a  snowdrop  circlet  suggesting 
''the  Spirit  of  Paradise,"  the  lines  quoted  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  887;  and  for 
another  reference  to  Wordsworth's  lines  ''To  the  Lesser  Celandine/'  Vol  IV. 
p.  IM.  And  for  the  references  to  Shelley,  see,  e.^.,  PrometKeut,  ii.  1,  114  ("Thine 
eyes  are  like  the  deep^  blue,  boundless  vault  of  heaven"),  and  the  Epipiychidim 
generallv.] 

*  [Wordsworth,  the  lines  beginning,  "  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive " ; 
often  quoted  by  Ruskin :  see,  e.g.y  Vol.  III.  p.  177.] 

*  [For  a  passage  which  followcNl  here  in  the  MS.,  see  the  Appendix,  p.  608.] 
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I  CTcr  did;^  but,  after  all  the  furious  ezeitanent  and 
wild  joy  of  the  Contiiienty  the  cooiii^  badL  to  a  Yorkshife 
stieamaade  tA  like  retumipg  to  heaveiL'  We  wait  ou 
into  wdl  known  Cumberland;  my  fiither  took  me  up 
Scawfefl  and  Helvdlyn,  with  a  clever  Keswick  guide,  who 
knew  minenlogy,  Mr.  Wright;'  and  the  summer  passed 
beneficently  and  peaceful^. 

..S47.  A  little  incident  which  happened,  I  fimcy  in  the 
hfginning  of  '88,  shows  that  I  had  thus  recovered  some 
tranquillity  and  sense,  and  might  at  that  time  have  been 
settled  down  to  simple  and  healthy  life,  easily  enou^  had 
my  parents  seen  the  diance. 

I  foigot  to  say,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Gray,^  that,  when  I  was  a  diild,  my  mother  had  another 
rdigious  friend,  who  lived  just  at  the  top  of  Camberwell 
Grove,  or  between  it  and  the  White  Gate, — Mrs.  Withers; 
an  extremdiy  amiable  and  diaritaUe  person,  with  iHiom 
my  mother  oiganiaed,  I  imagine,  such  schemes  of  alms- 
giying  as  her  own  housdceeping  prevented  her  seeing  to 
hersd£  Mr.  Withers  was  a  coal-merchant,  ultimately  not 
a  successful  one.  Of  him  I  remember  only  a  reddish  and 
rather  vacant  &ce;  of  Mrs.  Withers,  no  material  aspect, 
onfy  the  above  vague  but  certain  fiusts;  and  that  she  was 
m  fitfniliar  dement  in  my  mother's  life,  dying  out  of  it 
however  without  much  notice  or  miss,  before.  I  was  old 
enou^  to  get  any  dear  notion  of  her. 

In  this  spring  of  '88,  however,  the  widowed  Mr.  Withers, 
having  trf  that  time  retired  to  the  rural  districts  in  reduced 
circumstances,  came  up  to  town  on  some  small  vestige  of 
carboniferous  business,  bringing  his  only  daughter  with  him 
to  show  my  mother; — who,  for  a  wonder,  asked  her 
to  stay  with  us,  while  her  father  visited  his  umquhOe 
cUentage   at   the   coal-wharves.     Charlotte   Withers   was   a 


n§  FMifw  ^AnMmstun:  see  below,  p.  224.] 

tlia  MS.  hM  additknud  mattar  here:  see  the  ApMudix,  p^  000.] 

'For  another  reference  to  him,  tee  Vol.  I.  p.  415. J 

^  above,  fp.  100,  101.] 
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fragile,  &ir,  fredded,  sensitive  slip  of  a  girl  about  sixteen ; 
graceful  in  an  unfinished  and  small  wild*flower  sort  of  a 
way,  extremely  intelligent,  affectionate,  wholly  right*minded, 
and  mild  in  piety.  An  altogether  sweet  and  delicate 
creature  of  ordinary  sort,  not  pretty,  but  quite  jriieasant  to 
see,  especially  if  her  eyes  were  looking  your  way,  and  her 
mind  with  them. 

248.  We  got  to  like  each  other  in  a  mildly  confidential 
way  in  the  course  of  a  week.  We  disputed  on  the  relative 
dirties  of  music  and  painting ;  and  I  wrote  an  essay  nine 
foolsci^  pAges  long,^  propoang  the  entire  estabKdunent  of 
my  own  opinions,  and  the  total  discomfiture  and  overthrow 
<tf  hers,  according  to  my  usual  manner  of  paying  court  to 
my  mistresses.'  Charlotte  Withers,  however,  thought  I  did 
Itxr  great  honour,  and  carried  away  the  essay  as  if  it  had 
been  a  school  prize. 

And,  as  I  said,  if  my  fiither  and  mother  had  chosen  to 
keep  her  a  month  longer,,  we  idioold  have  fallen  quite 
melodiously  and  quietly  in  knre;  and  they  m^t  have 
given  me  an  excellent^  pleasant  little  wife,  and  set  me 
vp»  g^ol<>Sy  ^^  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^  business,  without  any 
resistance  or  farther  trouble  on  my  part.  I  dont  suppose 
the  idea  ever  occurred  to  them;  Charlotte  was  not  the 
kind  of  person  they  proposed  for  me.  So  Charlotte  went 
away  at  the  week's  end,  ^en  her  father  was  ready  for 
her.  I  walked  with  her  to  Camberwell  Green,  and  we 
said  good-bye,  rather  sorrowfully,  at  the  cwner  of  the  New 
Road;  and  that  possiMlity  of  meek  happiness  vanished  for 
ever.  A  little  while  afterwards,  her  father  "negotiated'*  a 
marriage  fiwr  her  with  a  well-to-do  Newcastle  trader,  whom 
riie  took  because  she  was  bid.  He  treated  her  pretty 
much  as  cme  (^  his  coal  sacks,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
she  died. 

249.  Very  dimlv,  and  rather  lagainst  my  own  will,  the 
incident  showed  me  what  my  mother  had  once  or  twice 

1  [Now  printed  in  Vol.  I.  ppt  267-284.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  180.J 
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observed  to  me,  to  my  immense  indignation,  that  Ad^ 
was  not  the  only  girl  in  the  world;  and  my  ei^oyment  of 
oar  tour  in  the  Trossachs  was  not  described  in  any  more 
Byronian  heroics;^  the  tragedy*  also  having  been  given  up, 
because,  when  I  had  described  a  gondola,  a  bravo,  the 
heroine  Bianca,  and  moonlight  on  the  Grand  Canal,  I  found 
I  had  not  much  more  to  say. 

Scott's  country  took  me  at  last  well  out  of  it  alL  It 
is  of  little  use  to  the  reader  now  to  tell  him  that  still  at 
that  date  the  shore  of  Loch  Katrine,  at  the  east  extremity 
of  the  lake,  was  exactly  as  Scott  had  seen  it,  and  described, 

''Onward,  amid  the  eopae  'gan  peep, 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep."' 

In  literal  and  lovely  truth,  that  was  so: — ^by  the  side  of 
the  footpath  (it  was  no  more)  which  wound  through  the 
Trossachs,  deep  and  calm  under  the  blaeberry  bushes,  a  daric 
winding  dear-brown  pool,  not  five  feet  wide  at  first,  reflected 
the  entangled  moss  of  its  margin,  and  arch  of  branches 
above,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  sky. 

That  inlet  of  Loch  Katrine  was  in  itself  an  extremely 
tare  thing ;  I  have  never  myself  seen  the  like  of  it  in  lake 
diores.  A  winding  recess  ot  deep  water,  without  any  enter- 
ing stream  to  account  for  it — ^possible  only,  I  imagine,  among 
rocks  of  the  quite  abnormal  confusion  of  the  Trossachs; 
and  besides  the  natural  sweetness  and  wonder  of  it,  made 
sacred  by  the  most  beautiful  poem  that  Scotland  ever  sang 
fay  her  stream  sides.  And  all  that  the  nineteenth  century 
oQDeeived  of  wise  and  right  to  do  with  this  piece  of  moun- 
ton  inheritance,  was  to  thrust  the  nose  of  a  steamer  into 

>  [The  proof  ki  different  here  :— 

^.  •  .  beroiea    Mv  papers  on  Architectare  were  writton  mootly  on  mv 
knee  at  we  trotted  tbrongli  the  sweet  SeotftMi  lowkode,  and  I  sew,  with 


■ome  reedl  of  childish  enthnsiosBi,  the  bine  ef  Beo  Venee  and  Ben  Ledi 
froBi  the  ramparti  of  Stirling. 

« It  Is  of  Bttle  use  to  the  reader  new  .  . 
^  Vf£  ^^y^  P*PW*  ^  written,  is  given  abore,  Iheiiif  p.  7Sl] 

>  [I«%  ^ikt  Uk$,  canto  L  la] 
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it,  plank  its  blaeberries  over  with  a  platform,  and  drive  the 
populace  headlong  past  it  as  fast  as  they  can  scuffle,^ 

It  had  been  well  for  me  if  I  had  climbed  Ben  Venue 
and  Ben  Ledi,  hammer  in  hand,  as  Scawfell  and  Helvellyn. 
But  I  had  given  myself  some  literary  work  instead,  to  which 
I  was  farther  urged  by  the  sight  of  Roslyn  and  Melrose. 

250.  The  idea  had  come  into  my  head  in  the  summer 
of  '87,  and,  I  imagine,  rose  immediately  out  of  my  sense 
of  the  contrast  between  the  cottages  of  Westmoreland  and 
those  of  Italy.  Anyhow,  the  November  number  of  Loudon's 
Architectural  Magazine  for  1887  opens  with  ''Introduction 
to  the  Poetry  of  Architecture;  or.  The  Architecture  of 
the  Nations  of  Europe  considered  in  its  Association  with 
Natural  Scenery  and  National  Character,"  by  Kataphusin.' 
I  could  not  have  put  in  fewer,  or  more  inclusive  words, 
the  definition  of  what  half  my  future  life  was  to  be  spent 
in  discoursing  of;  while  the  nom-de-plume  I  chose,  ''Accord- 
ing to  Nature,"  was  equally  expressive  of  the  temper  in 
which  I  was  to  discourse  alike  on  that  and  every  other 
subject.  The  adoption  of  a  nom-de-plume  at  all,  implied 
(as  also  the  concealment  of  name  on  the  first  publication 
of  Modem  Painters)  a  sense  of  a  power  of  judgment  in 
myself,  which  it  would  not  have  been  becoming  in  a  youth 
of  eighteen  to  claim.  Had  either  my  father  or  tutor  then 
said  to  me,  "  Write  as  it  is  becoming  ui  a  youth  to  write, — 
let  the  reader  discover  what  you  know,  and  be  persuaded 
to  what  you  judge,"  I  perhaps  might  not  now  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  youth's  essays.  Had  they  said  to  me  more 
sternly,  "  Hold  your  tongue  till  you  need  not  ask  the 
reader's  condescension  in  listening  to  you,"  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  satisfied  with  my  work  when  it  was  mature. 

>  [The  MS.  here  reads  :— 

''If  only  I  had  had  IJie  lenae  to  say  to  papa  and  mama — the  thought 
did  vaguely  come  into  my  ^hryaalid  head — '  Leave  me  here  in  a  shepherd's 
hothie,  where  I  can  have  peat  fire  and  truckle  bed  and  porridge  and 
milk^  and  let  me  learn  these  hills  instead  of  any  more  Greek  this  summer' 
— ParcU,  not  !>•#,  aHter  vUum" 
For  the  reference  to  the  ^neid,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  351 ;  compare^  below,  p.  626.] 
«  [See  now  Vol.  I.  pp.  l-lSa] 
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As  it  is,  these  youthful  essays,  though  deformed  by 
assumption,  and  shallow  in  contents,  are  curiously  right  up 
to  the  points  they  reach;  and  already  distinguished  above 
most  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  for  the  skill  of  language 
which  the  public  at  once  felt  for  a  pleasant  gift  in  me.^ 

251.  I  have  above  said'  that  had  it  not  been  for  constant 
reading  of  the  Bible,  I  might  probably  have  taken  Johnson 
for  my  model  of  English.  To  a  useful  extent  I  have  always 
done  so;'  in  these  first  essays,  partly  because  I  could  not 
help  it,  partly  of  set,  and  well-set,  purpose. 

On  our  foreign  journeys,  it  being  of  course  desirable  to 
keep  the  luggage  as  light  as  possible,  my  father  had  judged 
that  four  little  volumes  of  Johnson — ^the  Idler  and  the 
JZoffi^/br— did,  under  names  wholly  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, contain  more  substantial  literary  nourishment 
than  could  be,  from  any  other  author,  packed  into  so  port- 
able compass.  And  accordingly,  in  spare  hours,  and  on  wet 
daysy  the  turns  and  returns  of  reiterated  Rambler  and 
iterated  Idler  fastened  themselves  in  my  ears  and  mind; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  me,  till  long  afterwards,  to  quit 
myadf  of  Johnscmian  sjrmmetry  and  balance  in  sentences 
intended,  either  with  swordsman's  or  paviour's  blow,  to 
cleave  an  enemy's  crest,  or  drive  down  the  oaken  pile  of 
a  principle.  I  never  for  an  instant  compared  Johc^n  to 
Scott,  Pope,  Bjrron,  or  any  of  the  redly  great  writers 
^riiom  I  loved.  But  I  at  once  and  for  ever  recognized  in 
him  a  man  entirety  sincere,  and  infallibly  wise  in  the  view 
and  estimate  he  gave  of  the  common  questions,  business, 
and  ways  of  the  world.  I  valued  his  sentences  not  pri- 
marily because  they  were  symmetrical,  but  because  ^ey 
were  just,  and  dear;  it  is  a  method  of  judgment  rarely 
used  by  the  average  public,  who  ask  from  an  author  always, 
in  the  first  place,  arguments  in  favour  of  their  own  opinions. 


*  [For  •ome  additional  pasMgM  about  the  easays,  tee  the  Appendix ;  beluw, 
p.  «!«.] 

s  [In  ch.  L  S  2 ;  above,  p.  14.1 

*  [CStaipare  what  Rualdn  aaya  n\  Pnmrpma  of  hit  proae  as  "  honeat  English,  of 
i    |ood  JoluisoniaD  lineage,"  Vol.  XXV.  p.  490.] 
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in  elegant  terms;  and  are  just  as  ready  with  their  applause 
for  a  sentence  of  Macaulay's,  which  may  have  no  more 
sense  in  it  than  a  blot  pinched  between  doubled  paper,  as 
to  reject  one  of  Johnson's,  telling  against  their  own  pre- 
judice,— though  its  symmetry  be  as  of  thunder  answering 
from  two  horizons. 

252.  I  hold  it  more  than  happy  that,  during  those  con- 
tinental journeys,  in  which  the  vivid  excitement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  left  me  glad  to  give  spare  half*  \ 
hours  to  the  study  of  a  thoughtful  book,  Johnson  was  the 
one  author  accessible  to  me.  No  other  writer  could  have 
secured  me,  as  he  did,  against  all  chance  of  being  misled 
by  my  own  sanguine  and  metaphysical  temperament  He 
taught  me  carefully  to  measure  life,  and  distrust  fortune; 
and  he  secured  me,  by  his  adamantine  common-sense*  for 
ever,  from  being  caught  in  the  cobwebs  of  German  meta- 
physics,- or  sloughed  in  the  English  drainage  of  theok 

I  open,  at  this  moment,  the  larger  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Idler  to  which  I  owe  so  much.  After  turning  over 
a  few  leaves,  I  chance  on  the  closing  sentence  of  No,  65; 
which  transcribing,  I  may  show  the  reader  in  sum  what 
it  taught  me, — in  words  which,  writing  this  acoofimt  of 
myself,  I  conclusively  obey: — 

"  Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire  to  the  same  pnise  imitate 
the  diligence,  and  avoid  the  scrupulosity.  Let  it  be  always  remembered 
that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is  endless,  and  that  many  doubts  deserve 
not  to  be  cleared.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study  have  qualiied  to 
teach  mankind,  tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet  able 
to  tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  themselves." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  know  how  fiiur  my  otwn 
honest  desire  for  truth,  and  compassionate  sense  of  what 
is  instantly  helpful  to  creatures  who  are  eveiy  instant 
perishing,  might  have  brought  me,  in  their  own  time,  tc 
think  and  judge  as  Johnson  thought  and  measured, — ever 
had   I  never  learned  of  him.     He  at  least  set  me  in  th( 

^  [For  Raskin's  skit  on  these,  see  Modem  Painters^  vol.  iii.  (Vo].  V.  p|».  20a 
204) ;  and  compare  ibid,,  p.  424.] 
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.  straight  path  from  the  beginnmg,  and,  whatever  time  I 
might  waste  in  vain  pleasure,  or  weak  effort,  he  saved  me 
for  ever  from  false  thoughts  and  futile  speculations/ 

258.  Why,  I  know  not, — ^for  Mr.  Loudon  was  certainly 

not  tired  of  me, — ^the   Kataphusin  papers   close  abruptly,* 

as  if  their  business  was  at  its  natural  end,  without  a  word 

of  allusion  in  any  part  of  them,  or  apology  for  the  want 

! '  of  allusion,  to  the  higher  forms  of  civil  and  religious  archi- 

-    tecture.    I  find,  indeed,  a  casual  indication  of  some  ulterior 

e  ^  purpose   in    a   ponderous    sentence    of  the    paper   on   the 

e '  Westmoreland  cottage,  announcing  that  **  it  will  be  seen 

1    hereafter,   when  we  leave   the  lowly    valley  for  the  torn 

ei  ravine,  and  the  grassy  knoll  for  the  ribbed  precipice,  that  if 

:   the  continental   architects  cannot  adorn  the  pasture   with 

cj  the    humble   roof,   they    can    crest  the   crag  with    eternal 

^i  battlements.'*'    But  this   magnificent   promise  ends  in  no* 

I  thing  more   tremendous   than    a  *' chapter  on    chimneys," 

I   illustrated,  as  I  find  this  morning  to  my  extreme  surprise, 

by  a  fairly  good  drawing  of  the  building  which  is  now 

the  principal  feature  in  the  view  from  my  study  window, 

— ConisUm  HalL 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  papers,  written  at  inters 
vals   during  1888,  indicate  a  fairly  progressive  and  rightly 
conaolidated  range  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  within  the 
^   cfarjrsalid  torpor  of  me. 

2M.  From  the  Trosachs  we  drove  to  Edinburgh:  and, 
somewhere  on  the  road  near  Linlithgow,  my  £&ther,  reading 
some  letters  got  by  that  day's  post,  coolly  announced  to 
my  mother  and  me  that  Mr.  Domecq  was  going  to  bring 
his  four  daughters  to  England  again,  to  finish  their  school- 
g|  iqg  at  New  Hall,  near  Chelmsfcxd. 

And  I  am  unconscious  of  ansrthing  more  in  that  journey, 

3  or  of  anything  after  it,  until  I  found  mjrself  driving  down 
to  Chelmsford.    My  mother  had  no  business  of  course  to 

^        *  [For  mn  additioiial  paMige  which  here  followed  in  the  fint  draft,  aee  the 

ApMDdiz ;  below,  p.  615.J 
Bh        "  rrhe  ArekUedural  Magazme  itself  came  to  an  end :  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  xliv.1 
s  [iBee  VoL  I.  p.  52.] 
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take  me  with  her  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  convent;  but  I 
suppose  felt  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  leave  me  behind.  ^ 
The  young  ladies  were  allowed  a  chat  with  us  in  the  jj 
p^lour,  and  invited  (with  acceptance)  to  spend  their  vaca-  ', 
tions  always  at  Heme  Hill,  And  so  began  a  second  sera  j 
of  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  not  '*  worthy  of  memory,"  ^  t 
but  only  of  the  **Guarda  e  Passa."®  | 

There  was  some  solace  during  my  autumnal  studies  in 
thinking  that  she  was  really  in  England,  really  over  (Ae?r, 
— I  could  see  the  sky  over  Chelmsford  from  my  study 
window, — and  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  and 
couldn't  be  seen  by  anybody,  or  spoken  to,  but  by  nuns; 
and  that  perhaps  she  wouldn't  quite  like  it,  and  would  like 
to  come  to  Heme  Hill  again,  and  bear  with  me  a  little. 

255,  I  wonder  mightily  now  what  sort  of  a  creature 
1  should  have  turned  out,  if  at  this  time  Love  had  been 
with  me  instead  of  against  me;  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
tracting and  useless  pain,  I  had  had  the  joy  of  approved 
love,  and  the  untellable,  incalculable  motive  of  its  sym- 
pathy and  praise* 

It  seems  to  me  such  things  are  not  allowed  in  this 
world.  The  men  capable  of  the  highest  imaginative  passion 
are  always  tossed  on  fiery  waves  by  it:  the  men  who  find 
it  smooth  water,  and  not  scalding,  are  of  another  sort 
My  father's  second  clerk,  Mr.  Ritchie,  wrote  imfeelingly  to 
his  colleague,  bachelor  Henry,  who  would  not  marry  for 
his  mother's  and  sister's  sakes,  ^'  If  you  want  to  know  what 
happiness  is,  get  a  wife,  and  half  a  dozen  children,  and 
come  to  Margate."  But  Mr.  Ritchie  remained  all  his  life 
nothing  more  than  a  portly  gentleman  with  gooseberry 
eyes,  of  the  Irvingite  persuasion. 

There  must  be  great  happiness  in  the  love-matches  o 
the  typical  English  squire.  Yet  English  squires  make  thei 
happy  lives  only  a  portion  for  foxes.'* 

1  [See  the  full  title  of  Pneterita,] 

•  [in/emo,  iii.  61.] 

*  rPsalms  Iziii.  10.] 
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256.  Of  course,  when  Ad^le  and  her  sisters  came  back 

,  at  Christmas,  and  stayed  with  us  four  or  five  weeks,  every 

feeling    and    folly,   that    had    been    subdued    or    forgotten, 

returned   in   redoubled   force.      I   don't   know  what  would 

.  have  happened  if  Ad^le  had  been  a  perfectly  beautiful  and 

amiable  girl,  and   had   herself  in  the   least   liked    me.     I 

suppose  then  my  mother  would  have  been  overcome.     But 

though  extremely  lovely  at  fifteen,  Ad^le  was  not  prettier 

'    than   French  girls   in  general  at  eighteen;   she  was   firm, 

'    and    fiery,   and    high   principled;   but,   as    the   light    traits 

'    already   noticed    of   her   enough    show,^  not    in    the    least 

'    amiable;  and  although   she  would   have  married  me,  had 

)   her  father  wished  it,  was  always  glad  to  have  me  out  of 

her  way.     My  love  was  much  too  high  and   fantastic  to 

be  diminished  by  her  loss  of  beauty;  but  I  perfectly  well 

\   saw   and  admitted   it,  having  never  at  any  time  be^i  in 

1    the  slightest  degree  blinded  by  love,  as  I  perceive  other 

men  are,  out  of  my  critic  nature.    And  day  followed  on 

day,   and   month    to   month,    of  complex   absurdity,    pain, 

error,  wasted   affection,  and   rewardless   semi-virtue,  which 

I    I  am   ccmtent  to   sweep  out  of  the  way  of  what  bettar 

things  I  can  recollect  at  this  time,  into  the  smallest  pos- 

'    sible  size  of  dust  heap,  and  wish  the  Dustman   ObUvion 

I    good  clearance  of  them. 

\         With  this  one  general  note,  concerning  children's  con- 
duct to  their  parents,  that   a  great  quantity   of  external 
I    and  irksome  obedience  may  be  shown  them,  which  virtually 
I    is  no  obedience,  because  it  is  not  cheerful  and  total     The 
:    wish  to  disobey  is  already  disobedience;  and  although  at 
this  time  I  ¥ras  really  doing  a  great  many  things  I  did 
not  like,  to  please  my  parents,  I  have  not  now  one  self- 
approving  thought  or   consolation  in   having   done   so,   so 
much  did  its  sullenness  and  maimedness  pollute  the  meagre 
sacrifice. 

257.  But,    before   I    quit,   for   this    time,   the   field   of 

^  [Sm  above,  |i.  180.] 
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\  \mte  the    epitaph   of  one    of  its    sweet 

wh        jome  who  knew  the  shadow  may  be  glad 

I    w  The    ground    floor,    under    my    fathers 

hou^      t  BiJliter  Street,  I  have  already  said^  was 

IP         srs.  Wardell  &  Co,     The  head  of  this  finn 

extre        r  intelligent  and  refined  elderly  gentleman, 

with        bitedly   curling   and    projecting   dark    hair, 

:ht  ;    good-natured    and    amiable    in    a    high 

veU  I  se,   always  well   pleased 

M  m  a  sen  Te,  and  a  very  beautiful, 

;iitirely    guiiLie  and   good,   only    daughter.      Not    over 

,        repeat,   but   an   excellent  man  of  business;    older, 

L  suppose,  already  considerably  richer,  than  my  father, 

nad  a  handsome  house  at  Hampstead,   and  spared  no 

LS  on  his  daughter's  education. 

must  have  been  some  time  about  this  year  1839,  or 

!evious  one>  that  my  father  having  been  deploring  to 

trdell  the  discomfortable  state  of  mmd  I  had  got  into 

ut  Ad^le,  Mr.  Waidell  proposed  to  him  to  try  whether 

some  slight  diversion  of  my  thoughts  might  not  be  effected 

by  a  visit  to  Hampstead.     My  father's  fancy  was  still  set 

on   Lady    Clara   Vere    de   Vere;    but    Miss    Wardell    was 

everjrthing  that  a  girl  should  be,  and  an  heiress, — of  perhaps 

something  more  than  my  own  fortune  was  likely  to  oome 

to.    And  the  two  fathers   agreed   that   nothing   oould   be 

more  fit,  rational,  and  desirable,  than  such  an  arrangement 

So  I  was  sent  to  pass  a  summer  afternoon,  and  dine  at 

Hampstead. 

258.  It  would  have  been  an  extremely  delightful  after- 
noon for  any  youth  not  a  simpleton.  Miss  Wardell  had 
often  enough  heard  me  spoken  of  by  her  father  as  a  well- 
conducted  youth,  already  of  some  literary  reputation — author 
of  The  Poet}*y  of  Architecture — winner  of  the  Newdigate, 
— First  class  man  in  expectation.  She  herself  hrid  been 
brought  up  in  a  way  closely  resembling  my  own,  in  severe 

*  [See  above,  p.  133.] 
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sedusicm  by  devoted  parents,  at  a  suburban  villa  with  a 
pretty  gardoi,  to  skip,  and  gather  flowers,  in.  The  chief 
difference  was  that,  from  the  first.  Miss  Wardell  had  had 
ezceUent  masters,  and  was  now  an  extremely  accomplished* 
intelligent,  and  fi&ultless  maid  of  seventeen ;  fragile  and  deli- 
cate to  a  d^^ree  enhancing  her  beauty  with  some  solem- 
nity of  fear,  yet  in  perfect  health,  as  frur  as  a  fiftst-growing 
girl  could  be;  a  softly  moulded  slender  brunette,  with  hor 
father^s  dark  curling  hair  transfigured  into  playfril  grace 
round  the  pretty,  modest,  not  unthoughtfrd,  grey-eyed  frtce. 
Of  the  afternoon  at  Hampstead,  I  remember  only  that  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  that  we  walked  in  the  garden ;  mamma, 
as  her  mere  duty  to  me  in  poUteness  at  a  first  visit,  super- 
intending,— ^it  would  have  b^m  wiser  to  have  left  us  to  get 
on  how  we  could.  1  veiy  heartily  and  reverently  admired 
the  pretty  creature,  and  would  fiun  have  done,  or  said, 
aoytfaing  I  could  to  please  her.  Literally  to  please  her,  for 
that  is»  indeed,  my  hope  with  all  girls,  in  spite  of  what  I 
have  above  related  of  my  mistaken  ways  of  recommending 
myself.  My  jMrimary  thought  is  how  to  serve  them,  and 
make  them  happy,  and  if  they  could  use  me  for  a  plank 
bridge  over  a  stream,  or  set  me  up  for  a  post  to  tie  a 
swing  to,  or  anjrthing  of  the  sort  not  requiring  me  to  talk, 
I  ahonld  be  always  quite  happy  in  such  promotion.  This 
sinoere  devotion  to  them,  with  intense  delight  in  whatever 
beauty  or  grace  they  chance  to  have,  and  in  most  cases, 
perceptive  sjrmpathy,  heightened  by  faith  in  their  right 
feelings,  for  the  most  part  gives  me  considerable  power 
with  girls:  but  aU  this  prevents  me  from  ever  being  in  the 
least  at  ease  with  them, — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  during 
the  whole  afternoon  at  Hampstead,  I  gave  little  pleasure  to 
my  companion.  For  the  rest,  though  I  extremely  admired 
Bliss  Warddll,  she  was  not  my  sort  of  beauty.  I  like  oval 
&ces,  crystalline  blonde,  with  straightish,  at  the  utmost 
wavy,  (or,  in  length,  wreathed)  hair,  and  the  form  elastic, 
and  foot  firm.  Miss  Wardell's  dark  and  tender  grace  had 
no  power  over  me,  except  to  make  me  extremely  afraid  of 
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being  tiresome  to  her.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  I  came 
off  pretty  well,  for  she  afterwards  allowed  herself  to  be 
brought  out  to  Heme  Hill  to  see  the  pictures,  and  so 
on ;  and  I  recollect  her  looking  a  little  frightenedly  pleased 
at  my  kneeling  down  to  hold  a  book  for  her,  or  some 
such  matter. 

259.  After  this  second  interview,  however,  my  father  and 
mother  asking  me  seriously  what  I  thought  of  her,  and  I 
explaining  to  them  that  though  I  saw  all  her  beauty,  and 
merit,  and  niceness,  she  yet  was  not  my  sort  of  girl, — the 
negotiations  went  no  farther  at  that  time,  and  a  little  while 
after,  were  ended  for  all  time ;  for  at  Hampstead  they  went 
on  teaching  the  tender  creature  High  Grcrman,  and  French 
of  Paris,  and  Kant's  Metaphysics^  and  Newton's  Principia; 
and  then  they  took  her  to  Paris,  and  tired  her  out  with 
seeing  everything  every  day,  all  day  long,  besides  the 
dazzle  and  excitement  of  such  a  first  outing  from  Hamp- 
stead;  and  she  at  last  getting  too  pale  and  weak,  they 
brought  her  back  to  some  English  seaside  place,  I  forget 
where :  and  there  she  fell  into  nervous  fever  and  faded  away, 
with  the  light  of  death  flickering  clearer  and  clearer  in  her 
soft  eyes,  and  never  skipped  in  Hampstead  garden  more. 

How  the  parents,  especially  the  father,  lived  on,  I  never 
could  understand ;  but  I  suppose  they  were  honestly  religious 
without  talking  of  it,  and  they  had  nothing  to  blame  them- 
selves in,  except  not  having  known  better.  The  father, 
though  with  grave  lines  altering  his  face  for  ever,  went 
steadily  on  with  his  business,  and  lived  to  be  old. 

260.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the  date  of  either  Miss  Withers' 
or  Miss    Wardell's  death;  that  of  Sybilla  Dowie  (told  in 
Fors\  more  sad  than  either,  was  much  later;  but  the  loss 
of  her  sweet  spirit,  following  her  lover's,  had  been  felt  by  | 
us   before   the   time   of  which  I  am  now  writing.     I  had  i 
never  m3rself  seen  Death,  nor  had  any  part  in  the  grief  or  ; 
anxiety  of  a  sick  chamber;  nor  had   I   ever  seen,  far  less  ' 

1  [Letter  00,  §  3  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  426-428).    The  date  of  her  death  was  after    1 
1849:  nee  ii.  §  223  (p.  4M).]  I 
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conceived,  the  misery  of  unaided  poverty/  But  I  had  be^i 
made  to  think  of  it;  and  in  the  deaths  of  the  creatures 
whom  I  had  seen  joyful,  the  sense  of  deep  pity,  not  sorrow 
for  myself,  but  for  them,  began  to  mingle  with  all  the 
thoughts,  which,  founded  on  the  Homeric,  iEschylean,  and 
Shakespearian  tragedy,  had  now  begun  to  modify  the  un- 
tried ffdth  of  childhood.  The  blue  of  the  mountains  became 
deep  to  me  with  the  purple  of  mourning, — the  clouds  that 
gather  round  the  setting  sun,*  not  subdued,  but  raised  in 
awe  as  the  harmonies  of  a  Miserere, — and  all  the  strength 
and  framework  of  my  mind,  lurid,  like  the  vaults  of  Koslyn,' 
when  weird  fire  gleamed  on  its  pillars,  foliage-bound,  and 
fiur  in  the  depth  of  twilight,  "blazed  every  rose-carved 
buttress  fair.*** 

^  [Tlie  MS.  hai  an  additional  passage  here : — 

**.  .  .  poverty;  wbile  my  own  disposition,  modestly  sanguine  and  cbeer- 
ftil,  and  till  I  was  fifteen  capable  of  the  most  aente  fluises  of  pleasare, 
was  still,  however  lowered  by  moroseness  or  the  vexation  of  work  which 
I  disliked,  in  the  main  indastrious  and  happy.    But  .  .  ."] 

*  [Wordsworth,  bUimatUm$  ^  ImnwrtaUtjf  :— 

''The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality."] 

*  rilie  Plate  opposite  is  made  not  from  the  drawing  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Weddierbnm  (as  promised  at  Vol.  I.  p.  129X  but  from  another  or  the  same  subject, 
which  was  found  to  give  a  better  result] 

«  [X«y  ^  the  LaH  Minstrel,  canto  vi.  23 :  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  261  n.] 
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PR^TERITA^n 

...  Itl      -I*!    "aid       ,  ''^    ,  I, 

1,  This  second  volume  must,  I  fear,  be  less  pleasing  to  the 
general  reader,  with  whom  the  first  has  found  more  favour 
than  I  had  hoped, — pot  because  I  tire  of  talkmg,  but  that^ 
the  talk  must  be  less  of  other  persons,  and  more  of  mysetfi  \ 
For  as  I  look  deeper  into  the  mirror,  I  find  myself  a  more* 
curious  person  than    I  had  thought.     I   used  to  fancy  that 
everybody  would   like   clouds   and   rocks  as  well  as  I   did, 
if  once  told  to  look  at  them ;   whereas,  after  fifty  years  of 
trial,  I  find  that  is  not  so,  even  in  modern  da^s;   having 
long   ago    known    that,    in    ancient    ones,    the    clouds    and 
mountains  which   have  been  life  to  me,  were   mere  incon- 
venience and  hoiTor  to  mo^t  qf  mankuid.^ 

2.  I  related,  in  the  first  volume,  §  106,  some  small  purt 
of  my  pleasures  under  St.  Vincent's  rock  at  Clifkon,  and 
tba  b^pnning  of  quartz-fitudy  these  with  the  saw  No*  $1 
Qif  i\\e  BraAtwoQci  sc^ries.  Compare  wi^h^  the^e  childisl^ 
sentiments,  those  of  the  maturely  judging  John  Evelyn,  fit 
the  same  place,  80th  June,  1654: — 

SrrenM^  comnioaiQiuilY  fct  Ir«lt»4  iwa  t^  Wpi^m  wo»cL  ii««r  I  first 
mm  the  iBMner  of  refiniiig  suggac,  Mid  casliii^  it  into  loaTef»  where  we 
kad  a  colkitioD  of  eggs  fried  im  the  suggmr  lumaoe,*  together  witib  excellent 
Speni^  wine :  hut  w|iat  appeared  most  vtapendioiis  t6  ^le^  was  the  rock 

^  »otf  0»  ^y^W^  P4iter  to  ?«»?)?  ^'4  Wp4  qf  wlwrtoiroipnt  like 

(hat  If*  W^w  have  of  eating  bc^ftteaka  dr»«t  on  the  nkok^r's  ril^vel,  and 
irinki«|^  portev  at  the  (ambus  l^cewhousea  qf  Lonilon.'' 

i  ECumpaie  M$tkm  Ikimtt^  ^L  iii,  (¥oL  V.  pp.  2^8  <ig,,  gM»3 
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of  St.  Vincent,  a  little  distance  firom  y  towne,  the  precipice  whereoff  ifl 
equal  to  anything  of  that  nature  I  have  seen  in  y*  most  confragose 
cataractsof  the  Alpes,  the  river  gliding  between  them  at  an  extraordinary 
depth.  Here  we  went  searching  for  ^tmonds,  and  to  the  Hot  Wells  at 
its  foote.  There  is  also  on  the  side  of  this  horrid  Alp  a  very  romantic 
seate:  and  so  we  returned  to  Bathe  in  the  evening." 

8.  Of  course  Evelyn  uses  the  word  ** horrid"  only  in  its 
Latin  sense  ;^  but  his  mind  is  evidently  relieved  by  return- 
ing to  Bath ;  and  although,  farther  on,'  he  describes  without 
alarm  **the  towne  and  county"  of  Nottingham  as  seeming 
'*  to  be  but  one  entire  rock,  as  it  were,"  he  explains  his  tolera- 
tion of  that  structure  in  the  close  of  his  sentence — ^^  an  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  shire,  full  of  gentry."  Of  his  impressions 
of  the  *' stupendious "  rocks  of  Fontainebleau,  and  ungentle 
people  of  the  Simplon,  I  have  to  speak  in  another  place.' 

In  these  and  many  other  such  particulars  I  find  the 
typical  English  mind,  both  then  and  now,  so  adverse  to 
my  own,  as  also  to  those  of  my  few  companions  through 
the  sorrows  of  this  world,  that  it  becomes  for  me  a  nciattei 
of  acute  Darwinian  interest  to  trace  my  species  from  origin 
to  extinction:  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  warn  the  reader, 
and  ask  his  pardon,  that  while  a  modest  person  writes  his 

^  [Of  rou^,  shaggy^  bristly.  So  Drvden,  "  horrid  with  fern  " ;  and  Gray  (io 
a  letter).  ''The  Apennines  are  not  so  horrid  as  the  Alps,  though  pretty  nearly 
as  high.'] 


uign   ^ 

«  TAugust  14,  1654.] 


[For  an  incidental  reference  to  Evelyn  at  Fontainebleau,  see  below,  p.  313. 
To  Evelyn's  passage  of  the  Simplon,  Ruskin  does  not  return  in  PraUrita  as  pub- 
lished (though  he  had  already  briefly  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  last  Oxford 
lectures ;  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  635).  But  among  the  MSS.  for  PriBterUa^  there  ifi 
a  passage  in  which  Ruskin  redeems  the  promise  nere  made.  He  quotes  from  the 
diary  (1646)  Evelyn's  account  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Simplon  Pass,  and  then 
oontmues : — 

''Of  this  passage  of  course,  the  first  great  interest  is  this  evidence  it 
gives  that  Evelyn  had  no  pleasure  whatever  in  mountain  scenery,  nor, 
which  is  more  curious  still,  in  mountain  forest,  pasture,  or  flowers.  Tlie 
author  of  the  best  book  on  Forest  trees  of  any  European  language  or  timt 
sees  nothing  in  the  chestnut  woods  of  Isella,  nor  the  pine  forests  of  Gondo* 
to  merit  a  word  of  notice; — the  designer  of  ffardens  and  pleasaunces 
innumerable  perceives  in  mid-April  on  the  Simplon  neither  primula  nor 
soldanella.  But  the  second  and  &r  greatest  interest  is  the  cruelty 
and  brutality  with  which  this  parUr  of  three  English  gentlemen — ^namely, 
John  Evelyn,  the  poet  Waller,  and  Captain,  son  of  Sir  Christopher,  Wrsy 
— regard,  and  behave  to,  the  entirely  noble  peasants  over  whose  land 
they  pass  in  absolute  security  from  any  manner  of  unjust  and  unkiiid 
treatment.  .  .  .  But  my  object  at  present  is  to  discover  as  fiur  as  I  maf 


I 
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autobiogn^hy  chiefly  by  giving  accounts  of  the  people  he 
has  met,  I  find  it  only  possible,  within  my  planned  limits, 
to  take  note  of  those  who  have  had  distinct  power  in  the 
training  or  the  pruning  of  little  me  to  any  good. 

4.  I  return  first  to  my  true  master  in  mathematics, 
poor  Mr.  Rowbotham.^  Of  course  he  missed  his  Heme 
Hill  evenings  sadly  when  I  went  to  Oxford.  But  alwajrs, 
when  we  came  home,  it  was  understood  that  once  in  the 
fortnight,  or  so,  as  he  felt  himself  able,  he  should  still  toil 
up  the  hill  to  tea.  We  were  always  sorry  to  see  him  at 
the  gate;  but  felt  that  it  was  our  clear  small  duty  to  put 
up  with  his  sighting  for  an  hour  or  two  in  such  rest  as  his 
woftil  life  could  find.  Nor  were  we  without  some  real 
affection  for  him.  His  face  had  a  certain  grandeur,  from 
its  constancy  of  patience,  bewildered  innocence,  and  firm 
lines  of  feculty  in  .geometric  sort  Also  he  brought  us 
news  from  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  world,  and 
told  us  some  interesting  details  of  manufacture,  if  he  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Crawshay.'  His  own 
home  became  yearly  more  wretched,  till  one  day  its  little 
ten-yeais-old  Peepy  chdced  himself  with  his  teetotum.    The 

tlie  imwining  of  the  tobd  want  of  any  sense  of  what  we  now  call  8uUimi|hr, 
either  in  sesaeiy  or  eireomstanoe,  which  at  this  period  characterises  alile 
the  art,  literatoie,  and  life  of  eiffUmd  Europe.  .  •  .  Concerning  whieh  the 
point  which  I  have  to  note  is  that  'gentry,  liTing  in  chateanx  and  seats, 
tddng  their  pleesnre  in  gardens  and  paru,  wearing  wigs  and  hoops,  and 
reading  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  corresponding,  were  neoessarilj 
JBcapaHe  of  reoeiTing  any  idea  of  'the  suhlime  from  nature  or  art ;  that 
a  reek  emtid  he  notmng  hat  a  nuisance  to  them,  a  fountain  nothing  till 


ng  hut  a  nuisance  to  them,  a  fountain  nothing  I 
mtain  numige,  a  tree  nothiitf  till  it  was  taught  to 
with  ^others  in  an  avenue,  and  their  own  Talour  and  heauty  nothing 


till  ite  shoes  are  tied  and  its  cheeks  painted.  This  the  reader  of  any 
sagacity  may  see  for  himself  What  he  will  neither  at  once  see.  nor  at  all 
•o  the  first  hearing  helieve^  is  that  the  sense  of  suhlimity  and  heanty  fai 


nature  is  eorrelatiTe  with  the  Justice  and  Charity  of  the  human  heart; 
that  the  HeaTens  are  soUime  when  we  believe  there  is  a  God  of  Justiee 
te  rale  them  or  to  rend;  that  the  Rocks  are  sublime  when  we  beliere 
that  their  firandations  are  laid  by  God's  plummet  and  their  crests  bowed 
hy  His  will;  and  that  the  Seas  and  Rirers  are  suUime  when  we  know 
ttat  their  Master  has  boond  them  with  their  beaches,  or  by  their  living 
wirtm  led  fbrth  His  flocks.'* 

To  Eflyn^  Sjfkm^  Ruskin  refers  below,  p.  657.] 
a  reee  L  |  98;  above,  p.  83.] 
•  [WniiBm  Crawshay,  &onniMter  (1788-1807) ;  fether  of  R.  T.  Crawshay  men- 

lioMi  Id  Fftn  Ohe^ers,  Letten  85  and  86  (Vol.  XXIX.  ppw  828,  358).] 
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nth  real  sorrow,  the  stages  of  tiie  €hild's 

ng   before   he   died;  -but   ol^erved,  ftially,  j 

?ms  I        T  he  should  have  been  t^ken  away,^bath 

%  parents.     Evidently  the  poor  mathematical 

TK         d  from   one  of  its   least   solubk  burdens, 

sad  1       ,  tha?t  e\^niBg,  had  an  Expression  of  more 

li      ei      ^ 

ver  i         t  the  ies9c»i  it  taught  me  of  what  human 

it  in  n* 

e  rij  I  ise  ^         [*r,   Pringle  hki  by  this 

tone  to  Ainca,  ot,  let  as  hope,  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 

trorld ;  ^  and  the  reins  of  iny  Doetical  genins  had  be« 

into  the  hand  of  kindly  Mr.   VV.  H,  Harrison  in  the 

Imtl  Road,  of  whom  account  haS   already   been  givfen 

*  first  chapter  of  Ow  the  Old  Boad^  enongh  to  cany 

ir  the  J}resetit. 

list  next  brmg  up  to  time  the  history  of  my  father^ 

ttrte  Jphysician,    Dr-    d'aftt.®     Increasing   stieadily  rin 

I        n,   he  married  a  widowed    lady,    Mrs.    Sidney,   of 

4  position  in   Richmond;  and   became  the  gnardian  of 

l*jr  two  e^ctreirtely  rice  a^d  clever  daughters,  Angusta  and 

Emma^  who  both  felt  great  respect,  and  soon  great  r^[ard, 

ibt  tb^  step-father,  and  were  ^eveiy  ^ay  «ftore  "dur^^l  and 

l^ek^  children  to  mth.    ItstrtaStiiig  td^  IVioth^'^   char- 

iK!ter  *als6  'as  they  Mtni^st,  iafber  on,  Utey  were  familiar  visitors 

to  'us ;  the  ytfiitigelr,  Emma,'^  havm|^  g66Si  ta^6  tdi  dhtwing, 

MUd  'deher  ^tiid;  accdtetilishmeiits  ttbd  "[Mersirit^.    At  the  time 

^  mk  now  looldiig  Iback  to^  however,  tiie  SCar  and  Garter 

iMferfkfliStS  had  /becbth*  r«i«-,  tttid   weire   tdtttitdttd  mostly 

with  visits  to  Hsftnpton  Court,  w^eie  the  great  vine,  and 

'^  {Piingle  died  in  1834 ;  he  was  eucceeded  ia  the  editorship  of  Friendihipt 
{ijffMhg  hy  W.  H.  Harrison.  The  Prefiice  tq  the  volupie  of  that  niisoellanj  for 
1836  says:  ''The -gentle  spirit  which,  for  so  long  a  (period,  presided  over  Friend- 
f  iU^V  oSS'Mng,  is  now  a  dehiajto  of  a  happiOr  memory  .  .  .  AiFrica  has  raised  an  en- 
during monument  to  him."    For  Pringle^  conneMion  with  Afriea,  see  Vol.  XXXIV. 

p.  970 

'  r^'My  First  Editor"  :  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  ^03-104.] 


»  [See  i.  .§  Ill ;  above,  »p.  07.1 
*  'Aftelrwards  married  to  Sir  H( 


erbert  Bdwardes :  see  Vol.  XXXI.  ^p.  xndx.] 
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1^  Hiaae,  ymace  ot  tiirillfng  «tfcrMtkMi  to  me;  -and  ikte 
CoitooM^  began  to  tafce  the  aspect  of  mild  niglitraare  aaid 
iMiisaiioe  wlueh  t^ey  ^ave  'ever  smce  retained. 

My  tuns  witli  cousin  M«ry  in  the  maaee,  (once,  as  in 
Dantesque  alleys  of  lucent  veidure  in  the  Moon,  vnl^  A4^ 
and  Elise,)  altvays  had  sometSiing  'of  an  esehanted  and 
Faeiy-Queen  glamour  in  them:  ttnd  I  went  on  designSi!^ 
ttoie  and  more  eompAieated  mazes  in  tiie  blank  leaves  ^f 
my  lesson  books — ^wasting,  I  suppose,  nemrly  as  much  time 
that  way  as  in  the  trisedion  oi  tiie  angle.  Howbeit,  after- 
wards,  the  coins  of  Cnossvs,  and  characters  of  Daedriios, 
Itiesens,  and  the  Minotaur,  became  iiftelligible  to  me  as 
ta  few:'  and  I  have  much  imprinted  MSS.  about  tiiem^ 
iHfteBded  for  -expansion  in  Ariadne  Florentina^  and  other 
Ubyiiatlttne  ^v^ltrmesp  but  which  the  woild  must  get  on. 
now  wlijhout  the  benefit  of,  as  it  t;an.* 

6.  Meantkne,  from  lAie  Orove,  wiiiteluared  mamma 
Memo,*  and  *silrery4inged  Prtite,  had  gone  to  their  rest. 
Mra.  Gmif  cared  no  longer  fer  tiie  pride  ^  her  house,'  or 
shade  of  her  avenue;  while  moie  and  more,  Mr.  Gray^s 
dcvdiion  to  Don  QniaHAef  and  to  my  poetry  in  Priend- 
Mifw  Offerings  interfered  witfti  his  business  liafaSts.  At  last 
9fc  ^PMB  IJhov^^t  tbflit,  bdoig  trtie  Scots  both  of  iSiem,  ttey 
wiffat  better  prosper  </wi  the  Border.  They  went  to 
KSimgoWt  wfame  Mr.  Gray  took  i:^  Mme  sort  of  a  wine 
bafliness,  and  read  Xob  Bay  instead  of  Don  Quixote.  We 
wtSDt  to  Glasgow  to  see  them,  tm  our  Scottish  tour,^  and 
wnowfUIly  perceived  them  to  be  going  downwards,  even 
*in  tneir  Scdttish  wxnld.    For  tt  litlAe  tSiange,   they  were 


^  [Of  fti|ihaaL;  ttftanrtt^t  teoMv^  to  4km  South  Kmnofftoii  Mown.  OUnUn 
erHSoM  them  in  the.fint  Yolomo  of  Modem  Afatort.-  see  Vol  m.  p.  29  fi.1 

T^fFar  ertm  ^  Kkkomm,  mo  4nmto  K^m.  fai  Vol.  XX.  and  V%.  7  'in 
T«L  JXVn.,;  fiur  iiMOvion  of  IHidaliMi  ThoMot,  md  tho  Minotanr,  oee  Amtm 
BHuUMci  (Vol  XX.  pp.  361-354),  and  /W-t  damgera,  Letter  23  (Vol  XXVIL 

''[Some  of  Roakin'i  hitherto  imprinted  MSS.  on  Greek  coins  are  now  gifen 
«|idbe  end  vf  Vtfl.  XX.] 

«  [Mn.  Grar's  mother:  eee  i.  $  tt6;  KhoTe,-p.  101.] 

•  reee  L  S  116;  aho?e,  p.  lOl.J 

•  [In  1838:  aee  above,  p.  22a 
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asked  to  Oxford  that  autumn,  to  see  their  qK>iled  Johnnie 
canying  all  before  him:  and  the  good  couple  being  seated 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  under  the  organ,  and  seeing 
me  walk  in  with  my  companions  in  our  silken  sleeves, 
and  with  accompan3ring  flourishes  by  Mr.  Marshall^  on  the 
trumpet  stop,  and  Rembrandtesque  effects  of  candlelight 
upon  the  Norman  columns,  were  both  of  them  melted  into 
tears;  and  remained  speechless  with  reverent  delight  all  the 
evening  afterwards. 

7.  I  have  left  too  long  without  word  the  ccmtinual 
benevolence  towards  us  of  the  family  at  Widmore,'  Mr. 
Telford  and  his  three  sisters;  the  latter  absolutely  well- 
educated  women — ^wise,  without  either  severity  or  ostenta- 
tion, using  all  they  knew  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  own  lives  every  joy  of  sisterly  love 
and  active  homeliness.  Mr.  Henry  Tdford's  perfectly  quiet, 
slightly  melancholy,  exquisitely  sensitive  face,  browned  by 
continual  riding  from  Bromley  to  Billiter  Street,  remains 
with  me,  among  the  most  precious  of  the  pictures  which, 
unseen  of  any  guest,  hang  on  the  walls  of  my  refectory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cockbum,'  as  the  years  drew  on, 
became  more  and  more  kindly,  but  less  and  less  approv- 
ingly, interested  in  our  monastic  ways  at  Heme  Hill;  and 
in  my  partly  thwarted  and  uncomfortable,  partly  singular 
development  of  literary  character.  Mrs.  Cockbum  took 
earnest  pains  with  my  mother  to  get  her  to  send  me  more 
into  society,  that  I  might  be  licked  a  little  into  shape. 
But  my  mother  was  satisfied  with  me  as  I  was:  and 
besides,  Mrs.  Cockbum  and  she  never  got  quite  well  on 
together.  My  mother,  according  to  her  established  manner, 
would  no  more  dine  with  her  ^an  with  any  one  else,  and 
was  even  careless  in  returning  calls;  and  Mrs.  Cockbum — 
which  was  wonderful  in  a  woman  of  so  much  sense — instead 
of  being  merely  sorry  for  my  mother's  shyness,  and  trying 

1  [William   Marsball   (1806-1875),  orgmnist  at  Christ   Church  and   St   John's 
Collece,  Oxford;  Mu8.Doc.  Oxford,  1840;  compofler.] 

•  [See  L  §  27 ;  above,  p.  27.] 

•  [See  L  §  117 ;  above,  p.  102.] 
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to  efface  her  sense  of  inferiority  in  education  and  position, 
took  this  somewhat  in  pique.  But  among  the  fateful 
chances  of  my  own  life  in  her  endeavours  to  do  something 
for  me,  and  somehow  break  the  shell  of  me,  she  one  day 
asked  me  to  dine  with  Lockhart,  and  see  his  little  harebell- 
like daintiness  of  a  daughter.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Cockbum 
must  have  told  him  of  my  love  of  Scott,  yet  I  do  not 
remember  numifesting  that  sentiment  in  any  wise  during 
dinner:  I  recollect  only,  over  the  wine,  making  some  small 
effort  to  display  my  Oxonian  orthodoxy  and  sound  learning, 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  Church  Establishment; 
and  being  surprised,  and  somewhat  discomfited,  by  finding 
that  Mr.  Lockhart  knew  the  Greek  for  ^* bishop"  and 
^ elder*'  as  well  as  I  did.  On  going  into  the  drawing-room, 
however,  I  made  every  effort  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the 
little  daik-eyed,  high-foreheaded  Charlotte,  and  was  very 
Sony, — but  I  don't  think  the  child  was, — ^when  she  was 
sent  to  bed.^ 

&  But  the  most  happy  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  for  me, 
in  this  year  '89,  was  the  coming  of  Osborne  Gordon'  to 
Heme  Hill  to  be  my  private  tutor,  and  read  with  me  in 
our  little  nursery.  Taking  up  the  ravelled  ends  of  yet 
woikable   and    spinnable   flax   in   me,   he   began   to    twist 

1  [For  MiM  Cluurlotto  Lockhart,  Me  Agmin,  below,  §§  192,  198  (pp.  i22,  428).] 
*  nSee  ftboro,  pp.  192,  196 ;  and  for  later  references,  see  below,  pp.  333,  414, 
436,  m  u.  The  Rer.  Osborne  Gordon  (1813-1883)  was  censor  at  Christ  Chnreh 
and  reader  in  Greek ;  a  prominent  member  of  the  University  till  presented  to  the 
IMng  of  Basthampetead.  Berks,  in  1860.  Raskin's  &ther  mre  £6000  for  the 
jMgiiieotition  of  poor  Christ  Chareh  liringa,  as  a  tribute  to  Gordon;  and  Roskia 
hiaaelf  wrote  his  epiUph  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  647).  There  is  also  a  memorial  to  him 
(by  C.  Dreasior)  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ  Chnreh.  A  Memoir  wUk  a  Seledhn  qf 
M$  WrWnm  (bj  G.  Ifarahall)  was  pablished  in  1885.  There  is  reference  in  Sir 
Alfemon  Wests  BeeoOeoikmi  (toL  i.  pp.  64-65)  to  his  '^ overpowering  love  finr  a 
lera,"  which  Dean  Kitehin  dismisses  as  too  harsh.  He  was,  says  the  latter  writer, 
''a  Shn^diire  student,  lean  and  haggard,  with  bright  ejres,  long  reddish  nose^ 
imtidj  aur,  odd  voice,  and  uncertain  aspirates.  Of  quaint  wit,  exquisite  scholarly 
lailae,  eztnordiiiary  mathematical  gifts,  and  a  verjr  kind  heart  He  alwa^  depre- 
dated what  he  knew,  and  nretendod  to  take  no  interest  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  eKcelled.  We  all  wonoered  how  he  would  do  as  a  country  parson.  When, 
r,  he  died,  one  of  his  Berkshire  fiumers  said  at  his  funeral,  *  Well,  we  have 


lost  a  real  friend;  we've  had  before  parsons  who  could  preach,  and  parsons  who 
coold  varm ;  bat  nePer  one  befbre  who  could  both  preach  and  varm  as  Mr.  Gordon 
did'"  (AmjUr  im  Ojff^rd  miid  Mer  atmMm,  p.  24).] 
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tlietn,    at    first   through    much    wholesome   pain,    into   such 
tenor  as  they  were  really  capable  ot 

The  first  thing  fee  did  was  to  stop  all  pressupe  in  read- 
ing. His  inaugural  sentence  was^  **  WHhen  you  hare  gt* 
too  much  to  do,  don't  do  it^*' — ^a  golden  saying  wbicii  I 
have  often  repeated  since,  but  not  enough  obeyed. 

To  Gordon  himself,  his  own  proverb  was  less  senriceabie. 
He  was  a  man  of  quite  exceptional  power,  and  tliere  is  no 
Isaying  what  ke  might  have  done,  with  any  strong  motire, 
V^ery  eariy,  a  keen,  though  entirely  benevolent,  -sense  of 
the  absmdity  of  the  world  took  away  his  heart  in  working 
for  it: — perUaps  I  should  rather  have  said,  the  density  Jind 
WomaUeability  of  the  world,  than  absurdity.  He  tliougirt  , 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  it,  and  that  after  aU  it  | 
would  get  on  by  itsd£  Chiefly,  tliat  autumn,  in  our  walfe 
«ver  the  Norwood  hills,  he*  l^ing  then  an  oidained,  or  on 
iJie  point  of  being  ordained,  priest,  surprised  me  greatly 
by  avoiding,  evidently  with  the  sense  of  its  being  nsetess 
bother,  my  favourite  topic  of  conversation,  natnely,  the 
1:orpoi'  ot'  the  Protestant  ohurches,  and  tlieir  duty,  as  it  to 
me  appeaved,  4)efoK  aay  tboujg^  of  «iisdoiiary  wodc»  tAtt 
^  BflirofM,  or  'Comfortable  settliiijg  to  pastoral  ^wmk  ct 
boaae,  to  traraffle  finaHy  out  the smcalderiiig  ^^liiabdlic  fire" 
of  the  Papacy,  in  all  Papal-Catholic  lands.  For  I  was  then 
by  tra^ng,  thinking,  and  the  teadbSng  off  radh  'smaH  ex- 
Jnerience  as  1  Jbad,  .as  zealous,  jMignaeioos,  and  self^attre  a 
ArcttetftiLiit  ia3  yon  piea&t.  Tht  fiist  condition  tH  tsty  %enig 
fio  was,  of  K^ourse,  total  ignorance  of  Cliitistiaii  iiistcny;  4iie 
second, — one  for  which  the  Konucn  Chmrch  is  indeed  ,gQffltt% 
^sponsible,— that  all  the  CatboHc  Cantons  ci  Swit^nland^ 
counting  Savoy  also  as  a  main  point  df  Alpine  temtotry., 
are  idle  and  dirty,  and  aU  Protestaurt  ones  busy  and  'dean 
— a  most  impressive  fact  to  my  ^vaagelioal  mother^  Whose 
first  duty  and  first  luxury  off  lite  consiisted  in  pmSty  df 
pers€»i  and  surroundings;  wkile  she  and  my  father  alUoe 
looked  on  idleness  as  indisputalily  Siitanic.  They  failed  udt, 
therefore,  to  look   carefully  on  the  map  for  the  Abridge,  or 
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pite»  or  VBie,  or  ndge^  whkk  ncurked  tbe  s^sratkm  of 
iVMesUuit  from  the  benighted  Calholic  ouitoiB;  and  it  wat 
me  if  the  first  or  second  field  and  cottage^  beyond  Urn 
MMkr,  'idid  flnt  too  dearly  justify  their  exuMng;, — ^thougk 
1»  indignattt  and  partly  sorrowfdL — enforceueat  «pon  mt 
i  the  vwtimd  'conseqaeBces  of  Popery. 

"».  The  ticM  feasoQ  fat  tty  strength  of  feeHag  M  this 
ibie  w*  a  ciirious  «ne.  in  |nro(Krttion  to  the  delight  i  felt 
a  the  ceremonial  of  foreign  churches,^  was  my  ccnviebMi 
4  tbe  fidseness  of  Teligioiis  sentimeflt  foimded  on  iSiese 
tojoyinente.  I  had  no  feoAish  seom  of  Itiem^  as  tbe  proper 
B^nsHons  of  ikt  Oatfaolic  Faith ;  b<rt  infinite  scorn  of  th* 
MMlnoas  sensibility  *«»hich  ^oobM  change  its  hdie£s  because 
t  id«^hted  in  these,  and  be  ^'piped  into  a  oew  ereed  by 
kt  ^vldne  of  an  organ  pqie.'*'  So  duft  «13ce  ray  reason, 
Md  roMiuitic  ^oassR,  on  the  Continent,  combined  to  mafae 
i  fritter  RrotCTtant  of  ne;— yet  not  ^  nalicions  nor  vr- 
(teapdift  one.  1  nev«r  sospected  Catholic  priests  of  dt»* 
wuestyv  nor  doubted  <lie  purity  ^  tbe  former  CatboHe 
Church.  I  was  a  IVotestant  Cavatier,  not  iPtotestant  Round*^ 
fCKd,— ^entirety  deshous  of  keeping  A  that  was  noble  and 
tadkknud  in  neligioiis  vitnal,  and  reverent  to  the  «exist- 
Sf  piety  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  So  thiit  the  ^'diabohe 
he**  wbidi  I  il^anted  trampled  out,  iras  only  Ihe  eorMpt 
^tthoiiolsm  which  tendered  the  vice  of  i^aris  and  the  ^dht 
if  ^v«y  possibte;  and  which  I  was  quite  light  in  thinking 
t  the  4toty  of  ^evety  Christian  priest  to  attad^  and  end  ibt 
dten  and  scanM  of  it. 

M.  ^Osboffio,  en  Ibe  ^contraiy,  was  a  practical  Englishman, 
t  the  shrewdest,  ydt  gentlest  type;  Iceeady  percqrtvi«e  of 
My>  bdt  'Aiiposed  to  pardon  nost  hum«n  ikij^ogs  as  kittle 
MM.  His  ambition  was  restricted  to  Ihe  walls  df  OhriA 
Church ;  he  was  already  tlie  chiefly  trusted  aid  K)f  llbe  old 
Itoiti;  prcAiably,  next  to  him,  liie  best  ^reek  sdholur  in 

'^'tTlie  1S8.  tM»':  ^*96e  abofto  iHy  note  on  the  diffi^f«nco  between  B^f^dbiA 


iMnel  and  Roneo  Cathedrml;"  pp.  132-133.] 

'.[RaslBa  qnotee  (from  memovj)  from  bis  nol 
I  krywite  It 'to  Tbl.  L  tfm«  Slimm  4jr  Vmkt: 


note  on  '^Romankt  Modem  Art," 
■ee  ToL  tSL  >  W.] 
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Oxford,  and  perfectly  practised  in  all  the  college  routine  of 
business.  He  thought  that  the  Church  of  England  had — 
even  in  Oxford — enough  to  do  in  looking  after  her  own 
&ults ;  and  addressed  himself,  in  our  conversations  on  Forest 
Hill,  mainly  to  mollify  my  Protestant  animosities,  enlarge 
my  small  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  recall 
my  attention  to  the  immediate  business  in  hand,  of  enjoy- 
ing oiu*  walk,  and  recollecting  what  we  had  read  in  the 
morning. 

In  his  proper  work  with  me,  no  tutor  could  have  been 
more  diligent  or  patient.  His  own  scholarly  power  was  of 
the  highest  order;  his  memory  (the  necessary  instrument 
of  great  scholarship)  errorless  and  effortless;  his  judgment 
and  feeling  in  literature  sound ;  his  interpretation  of  political 
events  always  rational,  and  founded  on  wide  detail  of  well- 
balanced  knowledge;  and  all  this  without  in  the  least 
priding  himself  on  his  classic  power,  or  wishing  to  check 
any  of  my  impulses  in  other  directions.  He  had  taken  his 
double  fii^t  with  the  half  of  his  strength,  and  would  have 
taken  a  triple  one  without  priding  himself  on  it:  he  was 
amused  by  my  facility  in  rhyming,  recognized  my  true 
instinct  in  painting,  and  sympathised  with  me  in  love  of 
country  life  and  picturesque  towns,  but  always  in  a  quieting 
and  reposeful  manner.  Once  in  after  life,  provoked  at 
finding  myself  still  imable  to  read  Greek  easily,  I  intimated 
to  him  a  half-formed  purpose  to  throw  everjiliing  else  aside, 
for  a  time,  and  make  myself  a  soimd  Greek  scholar.  ''I 
think  it  would  give  you  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth," 
said  he.  Another  time,  as  I  was  making  the  drawing  of 
'^Chamouni  in  afternoon  sunshine''^  for  him,  (now  at  his 
sister's,)  I  spoke  of  the  constant  vexation  I  suffered  because 
I  could  not  draw  better.  "And  I,"  he  said  simply, 
"should  be  very  content  if  I  could  draw  at  all." 

11.  During  Gordon's  stay  with  us,  this  1889  autumn, 
we  got  our  second  Turner  drawing.      Certainly  the  most 

1  [This  drawing,  made  in  1844,  is  reprodaoed  on  Plate  4  in  Vol.  III«  (p.  240).] 
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mom  faflure  of  memory— among  the  many  I  find— is  that 
don't  know  when  I  saw  my  first  I  ^  I  feel  as  if  Mr. 
iTindus's  parlour  at  Tottenham*  had  been  familiar  to  me 
noe  the  dawn  of  existence  in  Brunswick  Square. 

Mr.  Grodfrey  Windus  was  a  retired  coachmaker,  living 
I  a  cheerful  little  villa,  with  low  rooms  on  the  ground 
oor  opening  pleasantly  into  each  other,  like  a  sort  of 
rouped  conservatory,  between  his  front  and  back  gardens: 
leir  walls  beset,  but  not  crowded,  with  Turner  drawings 
F  the  England  series ;  while  in  his  portfolio-stands,  coming 
lere  straight  from  the  publishers  of  the  books  they  illus- 
wted,  were  the  entire  series  of  the  illustrations  to  Scott, 
>  Byron,  to  the  South  Coast,  and  to  Finden's  Bible. 

Nobody,  in  all  England,  at  that  time, — and  Turner  was 
[ready  sixty, — cared^  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for 
"umer,  but  the  retired  coachmaker  of  Tottenham,  and  I. 

Nor,  indeed,  could  the  public  ever  see  the  drawings,  so 
I  to  begin  to  care  for  them.  Mr.  Fawkes's  were  shut  up 
t  Famley,  Sir  Peregrine  Acland's,'  perishing  of  damp  in 
is  passages,  and  Mr.  Windus  bought  all  that  were  made 
v  engravers  as  soon  as  the  engraver  had  done  with  them. 
*he  advantage,  however,  of  seeing  them  all   collected  at 

*  [The  MS.  has  an  additioiial  pMnge  here  :— 

''All  my  delighted  eerly  study  and  imitation  of  him  had  been  of  the 
engraTinn  onlr,  and  it  it  wholly  amaiing  to  me  to  find  that  there  ia  not^ 
nor  hat  been  for  yean,  trace  in  my  mind  of  the  day  when  first  I  aaw  a 
drawings  any  more  than  of  the  first  story  I  read  in  the  Arabian  Nigkis, 
or  the  first  time  I  read  '  Achilles'  wrath.  Of  Academy  pictures,  there  ia 
no  memory  whatever  in  me  until  the  'Juliet  and  her  Nurse^'  which  I 
nnderstoodf  then  just  as  well  as  I  do  now.     But  I  believe  the  really  first 

Sfht  must  have  been  the  bewildering  one   of  the   mat   collection   at 
r.  Windus's— <3odfrey  Windus  of  Tottenham  —  bewilderment  repeating 

'*[ig  and  lodnsr 
I  was  a  retired 


itaelf  every  time  I  entered  the  house,  and  at  last  expanding 
itself  in  the  general  knowledge  to  which  it  led.    Mr.  Windus  wi 


*  [See  Vol.  m.  p.  23^11.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  Windus's  collection 
I  ilia  ^very  pret^  old-ihahioned  houae  on  Tottenham  Green"  may  be  found  ii^ 
t.  O.  Birkbeek  Hill's  Ldien  q/  BtrnttH  to  WUHam  AUingham,  1897,  p.  91.1 

•  [Sir  Peragrine  Palmer  Fuller  Maitland  Acland  (1789-1871),  of  Fairfield, 
Bmenet,  second  baronet;  representative  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Adands.  Hia 
ily  child  and  heiress  marriea  (1849)  Sir  Alexander  Hood.  The  drawings  of  Sussex, 
tinted   by  Turner  lor  J.   Fuller,  Esq.,   of  RosehiU,  Sussex,  were  sold   by  Sir 

'  ur  Adand-Hood,  Bart,  M.P.,  at  ChrisUe's  in  March  1906.     Ruskin  relbre^ 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Acland  of  January  18,  1863  (VoL  XXXVI.).] 
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Ilk  hQuse,^^«  gave  ask  opm  dajr  Mdi  woek.  mA  to  «m 
tiio  run  of  his  tooxm^  at  any  tii»e,-r-was,  ta  the  general 
atnidmt,  inesiknabk^  and,  far  uo,  tho  meuta  of  wiitii^ 
Modem  Pai«t0rs. 

12.  It  k»  I  think,  noteworthy  that^  altiMug^  firrt  at- 
tiaoted  ta  Turaer  hy  the  mountain  truth  in  Rc«gevs!t  Italyi^ 
^i^when  I  saw  the  drawings^  it  was  ahnoat  v^hgUy  the  puM 
artistie  quality  that  fascinated  me^  whate¥er  the  sulajjeok; 
M  that.  I  vaa  not  in  the  least  hindered  hy  the  beauty  of 
ICr.  Windu&'s  Uanbecis  op  Melrose  from  being  quite  happy 
whoi  my  father  at  last  gave  me^  not  far  a  heggianing  ctf 
Tuiaer  coUeotiim^  but  for  a  specimen  of  Tunar's  vcurk, 
which  was  aUr-^as  it  was  supposed-^I  should  ever  need  <» 
aspire  to  possess,  the  '^Bichmond  Bridge,  Surrey.."^ 

The  triumphant  talk  between  usi  ov»  it^  whw  w% 
brought  it  homev  consisted^  aa  I  remembeQ,  greatly  in  oomr 
mendation  of  the  quantity  of  Tumerian  sul]0eet  and  char- 
iicter  which  this  single  q>ecim»i  united  irr-^  it  had  treeib 
aichiteeture,  water,  a  lovely  sky,  and  a  clustered  houquet 
of  brilliant  figures."  * 

And  verily  the  Surrey  JUehmond  renaained  for  at  least 
two  years  our  only  Tujmer  possession^  and  the  second  we 
bought,  the  **  Gosport," '  which  came  home  when  Gordon 
was  staying  with  us,  had  still  none  of  the  delicate  beauty 
of  Turner  except  in  its  sky ;  nor  were  either  my  father  or 
I  the  least  offended  by  the  ill-made  bonnet^  of  the  lady- 
passaigers  in  the  cutter,  nor  by  the  helmsman's  head  being 
put  on  the  wrong  way, 

^  PNo.  33  in  Ruskin's  £|Jiibition  of  1378:  see  Vol.  Zm.  pp.  436,  003.] 

'  [The  MS.  hag  vi  additional  passage  here: — 

''Which  makes  it  evident  that  already  hoth  my  Icitber  a^id  I  had 
seen,  and  reconciled  ourselves  to^  the  clustered  absnrditjyw  of  th^  fibres 
in  the  Academy  pictures  of  that  Tumiar  period.  ThU  came  partly  qF  our 
both  heing  so  fond  of  Rubens;  but  I  9ever  oould  understand  how  my 
father  so  easily  forgave  the  bad  drawing  fior  t^e  aUw  of  the  brUliaiit 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  his  love  of  strength  and  visible  stroke  in  the 
brush  prevented  him  from  ever  appreciating  the  fineet  passeges  of  the 
stippled  drawings — nor  for  a  long  time  did  I  enough  reverence  thm 
i^yself.  However  it  was>  the  Surrey  Richmi^nd  ren^ained  ..." 
For  Raskin  s  discussion  of  the  figures  in  Tumer'p  Undgcapes,  seei  ^9L  TJU.  p*  1^1.] 

*  [So.  37  in  th^  £^ibition :  tm  tM^  pp.  m>  SOQ^] 
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rbe  rettdor  is  nnt  to  tkinlc^  because  I  speak  thiia  frankly 
IWner's  fiuilta,  thai  I  judge  them  greater,  or  knotw 
m  better,  now,  than  I  did  theii.  I  knew  them  at  tkia 
ft  oi  gettkig  «^ Richmond"  and  ""Gosport."  >ii6t  as  well 
>ther  people;  but  knew  also  the  pawer  shown  through 
te  faults^  to  a  degree  quite  wonderful  for  a  boy^-^it 
ig  my  chief  recreation,  after  Grec^  or  trigonometry  in 
nuraerj^-study,  to  go  down  and  feast  on  my  *^Ck>qMMrl* 
18.  And  so,,  after  Christmas^  I  went  back  to  Oxford 
the  hbst  push,  in  Januaiy  ^MOr  and  did  yery  steady 
k  with  Gordon,  in  St.  AMate*s ;  *  the  sense  that  I  waa 
ting  of  age  somewhat  increasing  the  feeling  of  respoi^ 
ity  for  one's  time.  On  my  twenty-first  birthday  my 
er  brought  me  for  a  preaent  the  drawmg  of  Winchdbea,^ 
Qurious  choice,  and  an  unhidiy  one.     The  thundrous  sky 

The  ttrtet,  ammcI  from  iU  ptriah  cburet^  goin^  donm  p«Ak  Cbritt 
ch  to  the  river.  It  was  the  regiiUr  course  of  a  gentleman-commoiier'a 
ence  to  be  promoted  from  Peckwater  ta  Tom  Quad,  and  turned  out 
the  alreel  ibr  hii  last  lenm.*  I  have  no  notion  at  this  minute  who 
Jdate  wa8:-*-American  visitors  mav  bq  ndvised,  that  ta  Qxfocd  it  will 
Kpected  of  them  to  call  him  St  C5ld. 

'So.  34  ia  the  Exhibition :  see  Tol.  Xm.  pp.  437,  60a] 

]Tho  inl  draft  had  a  further  pjwsigB  (in  the  mam  text)  in  this  conaeKieo  :^ 

"  I  returned  to  Oxford — yes — but  not  to  college.  The  entirely  absurd 
and  stupid  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  doors  in  last  term  sent  me  into 
lo^gisns  in  St  Aldafte's^'-aiter  a  previous  cihaqge— ef  suppoasd  piomotioa 
firom  Peckwater  to  Tom  the  year  before.  The  proper  law  of  ooUeipe  lift 
is  Hkst  a  man  should  nerer  quit  the  rooms  he  first  is  reoelTed  in,  till  his 
UBiversity  eaieer  is  over. 

"  What  feeble  associations  of  any  pathetic  and  helpful  character  I  had 
wMi  Christ  Charcfa  wwt^  inally  swept  away  in  8t  Aldate's  lodgfiqgs; 
They  had  been  deadened^  as  I  above  noticed  [p.  190]  from  the  beginniaai 
bv  the  dulness  of  Peckwater — they  were  vulgarized  dj  the  modem  sham 
Gothle  fbmiture  af  my  roema  ia  Tom  (fin*  floor  left,  No.  4>— and  abolished 
wholly  in  St.  Aldate's. 

'^  Respecting  coUeffe  fhmiture  I  note  in  passing  the  vicious  liberty  given 
to  the  men  to  Ihtnisli  them  to  their  own  liking.  The  looms  sheold  ha 
righAly  and  simply  furnished  by  the  college — never  chaoMd  till  worn  out, 
and  extremelv  heavy  fines  inflicted  fbr  wufol  damage  ox  it.  No  prints  or 
mctures  should  be  sllowed  on  room  walls  without  the  college  seal  on  them. 
What  the  men  choose  to  keep  in  portfolios,  they  must  of  course  be  left 
to  their  choice  of.  I  do  not  leave  the  business  here  in  hand  to  argue  in 
defence  of  the  opinions  ffiven  in  oassing — but  no  opinion  will  be  exprsmed 
whieh  I  am  not  well  able  to  derend  nor  which  I  havo  only  light  reasop 
fivr  exprsasing.    I  did  very  steady  work  ..."  (as  in  §  13).] 
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and  broken  white  light  of  storm  round  the  distant  gate  and 
scarcely  visible  church,  were  but  too  true  symbols  of  the 
time  that  was  coming  upon  us;  but  neither  he  nor  I  were 
given  to  reading  omens,  or  dreading  them.  I  suppose  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  power  of  the  drawing,  and  he 
always  liked  soldiers.  I  was  disappointed,  and  saw  for  thff 
first  time  clearly  that  my  father's  joy  in  Rubens  and  Sir 
Joshua  could  never  become  sentient  of  Turner's  microscopic 
touch.  But  I  was  entirely  grateful  for  his  purpose,  and 
very  thankful  to  have  any  new  Turner  drawing  whatso- 
ever; and  as  at  home  the  '^Gosport,"  so  in  St.  Aldate's 
the  **  Winchelsea,"  was  the  chief  recreation  of  my  fatigued 
hours. 

14.  This  Turner  gift,  however,  was  only  complimentary. 
The  same  day  my  father  transferred  into  my  name  in  the 
stocks  as  much  as  would  bring  in  at  least  £200  a  year,  and 
watched  with  some  anxiety  the  use  I  should  make  of  this 
first  command  of  money.  Not  that  I  had  ever  been  under 
definite  restriction  about  it :  at  Oxford  I  ran  what  accounts 
with  the  tradesmen  I  liked,  and  the  bills  were  sent  in 
to  my  mother  weekly;  there  was  never  any  difficulty  or 
demur  on  either  side,  and  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
common  way  in  Oxford  I  wanted  to  buy,  except  the 
engraving  of  Turner's  Grand  Canal,  for  my  room  wall,— 
and  Monsieur  Jabot,  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  Topffer's  rival- 
less  caricatures,^  one  day  when  I  had  a  headache.  For 
anything  on  which  my  state  or  comfort  in  the  least 
depended,  my  father  was  more  disposed  to  be  extravagant 
than  I ;  but  he  had  always  the  most  curious  suspicion  of  my 
taste  for  minerals,  and  only  the  year  before,  in  the  summer 
term,  was  entirely  vexed  and  discomfited  at  my  giving 
elevea  shillings  for  a  piece  of  Cornish  chalcedony.  That  I 
never  thought  of   bujring   a   mineral    without  telling   him 

>  [HiHoire  de  M,  Jabot.  The  character  reappears  in  the  Voyage*  en  Zig$Ba§» 
For  a  further  reference  to  Topffer,  see  helow,  §  210  n. ;  and  for  other  notieci 
of  him,  see  Love'e  Meinie  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  115  n.)  and  AH  qf  England,  §  145 
(Vol.  XXXm.  p.  362).] 
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;  I  had  paid  for  it,  besides  advising  him  duly  of  the 
curiously  marks  the  intimate  confidaice  between  us: 
alas,  my  respect  fcM:  his  judgmoit  was  at  this  time  by 
t  littlenesses  gradually  diminished;  and  my  ccmfidaice 
ly  own  painfully  manifested  to  him  a  very  little  while 
'  he  had  permitted  me  the  above  stated  measure  of 
pendence.  The  Turner  drawings  hitherto  bouj^t» — 
dummd,**  *'  Gosport,**  '*  WincheLsea,** — were  all  supplied 
Mr.  Griffith,  an  agent  in  whom  Turner  had  poiect 
idence,  and  my  father  none.^  Both  were  fatally  wrong. 
.  Turner  dealt  strai^t  with  my  father,  there  is  no 
]g  how  much  happiness  might  have  come  of  it  for  all 
5  of  us ;  had  my  fkther  not  been  always  afraid  of  being 
n  in  by  Mr.  Griffith,  he  might  at  that  time  have 
{ht  some  of  the  loveliest  drawings  that  Turner  ever 
e,  at  entirely  fiur  prices.  But  Mr.  Griffith's  art-salesman- 
entirely  offended  my  father  from  the  first,  and  the  best 
rings  were  always  let  pass,  because  Mr.  Griffith  recom- 
ded  them,  while  '*  Winchelsea "  and  '^Gosport'*  were 
i  bought — among  other  reasons — because  Mr.  Griffith 
they  were  not  dbrawings  which  we  ought  to  have! 
5.  Among  those  of  purest  quality  in  his  folios  at  this 
I  was  one  I  especially  coveted,  the  "Harlech."*  There 
been  a  good  deal  of  dealers'  yea  and  nay  about  it, 
ther  it  was  for  sale  or  not;  it  was  a  smaller  drawing 
.  most  of  the  England  and  Wales  series,  and  there 
t  many  hints  in  the  market  about  its  being  iniquitous 
rice.  The  private  view  day  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
t;  and,  arm  in  arm  with  my  father,  I  met  Mr.  Griffith 
he  crowd.  After  the  proper  five  minutes  of  how  we 
1  the  exhibition,  he  turned  specially  to  me.  "I  have 
s  good  news  for  you;  the  Harlech  is  really  for  sale.'* 
I  take  it  then,"  I  replied,  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
ny  father,  and  without  asking  the  price.  SmiUng  a 
5  ironically,  Mr.   Griffith  went  on,  "And — sevoity," — 

Vor  Mr.  Qriftth,  tee  agiin,  below,  p.  306 ;  and  Vol.  Xm.  pp.  477  Mf.] 
IIm  dfwwinf  wm  altorwurdt  told  by  Ruikin:  tee  Vol.  XITT.  p.  001.] 
Kxv.  a 
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implying  that  seventy  was  k  low  price,  at  once  told  me 
in  answer  to  my  confidence.  But  it  was  thirty  above  the 
"  Winchelsea/*  twenty-four  above  "  Gosport/'  and  my  father 
was  of  course  sure  that  Mr,  Griffith  had  put  twenty  pounds 
on  at  the  instant 

The  mingled  grief  and  scorn  on  his  face  told  me  what 
I  had  done;  but  I  was  too  happy  on  pouncing  on  my 
"  Harlech*'  to  fee!  for  him.  All  sorts  of  blindness  and  error 
on  both  sides,  but,  on  his  side,  inevitable, — on  mine,  more 
foolish  than  culpable  ;  fatal  every  way^  beyond  words. 

16,  I  can  scarcely  understand  my  eagerness  and  delight 
in  getting  the  "Harlech*'  at  this  time»  because,  during  the 
winter,  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  in  Paris  for  Adfele's 
marriage;  and,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  I  had  been  really  so 
much  crushed  by  that  event  as  I  expected  to  be.  There 
are  expressions,  however,  in  the  foolish  diaries  I  began  to 
write,  soon  after,  of  general  disdain  of  life,  and  all  that 
it  could  in  future  bestow  on  me,  which  seem  inconsistent 
with  extreme  satisfaction  in  getting  a  water-colour  draw- 
ing, sixteen  inches  by  nine.  But  whatever  germs  of  better 
things  remained  in  me,  were  then  all  centred  in  this  love 
of  Turner,  It  was  not  a  piece  of  painted  paper3  but  a 
Welsh  castle  atid  village,  Md  Snowdmi  ih  blite  ^knid^  thilt  I 
bought  for  my  seventy  poutids^^  This  miist  have  been  in 
the  Easter  holidays  ^^'' Harlech "  wiis   bMugkt  hoitm  and 

^  ffhe  first  draft  here  continued  m  follows : — 

"  I  dd  not  qtote  my  of  the  \niM  of  diary  written  lit  llits  Hi^,  b^eiofte 
1  am  heavily  ashamed  of  them^  and  they  wovld  ,  only  diaoomlbrt.  and 
oartly  mislead  the  reader — representing  the  exactly  worst  part  of  roe. 
What  strength  I  hild  wdnt  still  into  my  college  woilt  imd  iiAo  varioiisly 
progressive  study  of  art,  which  1  took  no  record  of.  The  things  I  wrote 
were  passing  fbelings  of  discontent  which  I  part}y  wohderea  at  myself, 
and  partly  wanted  other  people  to  sympathise  with,  soine  day  or  other— 
these  mixed  with  notes  about  the  people  I  met,  mostly  arrogant,  and  of  uo 
value.  The  thoughtful  reader  may  ask  me — and  witn  ^ood  ttMiaon — wM 
at  this  time  had  become  of  all  my  weU-leamed  chapters^  mv  college-tiii^t 
orthodoxy^  my  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  If  he  will  look  back  to 
what  I  have  told  of  the  chapter-learning,  h6  will  not  find  it  spoken  of  is 
immediately  delightful  or  resultful.  For  any  effect  it  had  on  my  owb 
character  hitherto^  I  might  as  well  have  learned  the  ICoran  in  Arabic. 
The  effect  up  to  this  time  had  been  merely  literary  and  imaginative, 
forming  my  taste,  and  securing  my  belief  in  the  supernatural — or  quasi- 
helief— gradating   into  the  kind    of   credit  1  gave    the    Arabian    i^ights. 
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dy  installed  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of 
fireplace  firom  my  idol-niche:  add  I  went  triumphantly 
k  to  St  Aldate's  and  ''  Winchelsea." 
In  spite  of  Gordon's  Wholesome  mcderatorship,  the  work 
1  cotne  by  that  time  to  high  pressure,  until  twelve  at 
ht  from  six  in  the  morning,  with  little  exercise,  no 
erfiihiess,  and  no  sense  of  any  use  in  what  I  read,  to 
self  or  anybody  else :  things  progressing  also  smoothly  in 
is,  to  th^  abyi^s.  One  evening,  after  Gordon  had  left 
.  about  ten  o'clock,  a  short  tickling  cough  surprised  me, 
ause  preceded  by  a  curious  sensation  ill  the  throat,  and 
owed  by  a  curious  tastt!  in  the  mouthy  whidh  I  presently 
ceived  to  be  that  olf  blck)d  It  must  have  been  on  a 
urday  or  Sunday  Evening,  for  itty  father,  as  well  as  my 
ther,  was  in  the  Hi^  Street  lodgings.^  I  walked  round 
them  and  told  them  what  had  happelied. 
17.  My  mother,  an  entirely  skilled  physiciiUi  in  all  forms 
ocmsumptive  disease,  was  not  frightened,  but  sent  round 
tile  Deanety  to  ask  leave  for  me  to  sleep  tftit  of  my 
gings.  Morning  consultations  ended  in  our  going  up 
town,  and  town  consultations  in  iny  being  forbid  any 
h€t  reading  under  pressure,  and  in  the  Dean's  giving 
,  with  many  growls,  permission  to  put  off  taking  my 
;ree  for  a  year.  During  the  month  or  two  following, 
sed  at  Heme  Hill,  my  father's  disappointment  at  the 
1  of  his  hopes  of  my  obtaining  distinction  in  Oxford  was 

IKWidtv  reading  for  the  schooli  was  ia  little  tonic  in  moral  manners  «s 
Maf  otner  Iitetmr3r  analysis— «nd  I  quite  forget,  now,  how  mach  vesti^ 
of  conscience,  or  resolution,  mingled  wiUi  the  vague  deyotion,  ceremonial 
always  with  mt  6r  morning  ana  evenihff,  and  church  sendee  formally 
attended.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  vital  fbree  in  theas  hahiU  mater 
than  I  now  rememher,  and  a  steady  respect  for  whatever  was  holy  and 
tme,  so  fiir  as  I  knew  or  saw  it,  and  daily  increase  also  of  Inch  knowledge 
and  sight,  however  little  availing. 

'*  In  this^now  unintelligihle  to  me— state  of  mind,  hard  and  stupid,  and 
snilleieiitiy  miserable— a  state  of  mental  nfildew  not  worth  farther  analysis 
or  memonr — I  went  back  to  Oxford  for  my  last  push  of  readin|f.  In 
qnia  of  Gordon's  wholesome  moderatorship,  it  had  come  by  that  time  to 
irorl  tai  twelve  at  night,  rising  at  six  in  the  morning,  with  little  exercise, 
no  cheerfblness,  and  no  sense  of  any  use  in  what  I  read  to  mvself  or 
anybody  else,  but  to  get  a  class  with.  One  evening  after  Gordon  had 
left  me  .       "* 


[See  above,  p.  ISO.] 
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sorrowfully  silenced  by  his  anxiety  for  my  life.  Once  or 
twice  the  short  cough,  and  mouth-taste — ^it  was  no  more — 
of  blood,  returned ;  but  my  mother  steadily  maintained  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter,  and  that  I  only  wanted  rest 
and  fresh  air.  The  doctors,  almost  unanimously, — Sir  James 
Clark  ^  excepted, — gave  gloomier  views.  Sir  James  cheerfully, 
but  deddecUy,  ordered  me  abroad  before  autumn,  to  be  as 
much  in  open  carriages  as  possible,  and  to  winter  in  Italy. 
And  Mr.  Telford  consented  to  sit  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  clerks  promised  to  be  diligent;  and  my  father, 
to  whom  the  business  was  nothing,  but  for  me,  left  his 
desk,  and  all  other  cares  of  life,-  but  that  of  nursing  me. 

18.  Of  his  own  feelings,  he  said  little;  mine,  in  the 
sickly  fermentation  of  temper  I  was  in,  were  little  deserv- 
ing of  utterance,  describable  indeed  less  as  feelings  than 
as  the  want  of  them,  in  all  wholesome  directions  but  one; 
— magnetic  pointing  to  all  presence  of  natural  beauty,  and 
to  the  poles  of  such  art  and  science  as  interpreted  it. 
My  preparations  for  the  journey  were  made  with  some 
renewal  of  spirit,  my  mother  was  steadily,  bravely,  habi- 
tually cheerM;  while  my  father,  capable  to  the  utmost 
of  every  wise  enjo)rment  in  travelling,  and  most  of  all, 
of  that  in  lovely  landscape,  had  some  personal  joy  in  the 
thought  of  seeing  South  Italy.  The  attacks  of  the  throat 
cough  seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  the  line  of  our  journey 
b^^n  to  be  planned  with  some  of  the  old  exultation. 

That  we  might  not  go  through  Paris,  the  route  was 
arranged  by  Rouen  and  the  Loire  to  Tours,  then  across 
France  by  Auvergne,  and  down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon; 
thence,  by  the  Riviera  and  Florence,  to  the  South. 

19.  "  And  is  there  to  be  no  more  Oxford  ? "  asks  Froude, 
a  little  reproachfully,  in  a  recent  letter  concerning  these 
memoranda ;  for  he  was  at  Oriel  while  I  was  at  Christ 
Church,  and  does  not  think  I  have  given  an  exhaustive 
view  either  of  the  studies  or  manners  of  the  University  in 
our  day. 

1  [Sir  James  Clark  (178&-1870),  court  physician ;  created  baronet  1837.] 
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No,  dear  friend.  I  have  no  space  in  this  story  to 
scribe  the  advantages  I  never  used;  nor  does  my  own 
ilure  give  me  right  to  blame,  even  were  there  any  use  in 
l^^niing,  a  system  now  passed  away.^  Oxford  taught  me 
(  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  she  could;  and  though  1 
link  she  might  also  have  told  me  that  fritillaries  grew  in 
Sey  meadow,  it  was  better  that  she  left  me  to  find  them 
T  myself,  than  that  she  should  have  told  me,  as  nowadays 
le  would,  that  the  painting  on  them  was  only  to  amuse 
le  midges.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  my 
dnd  was  simply  in  the  state  of  a  squash  before  'tis  a 
nscod, — and  remained  so  yet  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  I 
rieve  to  say; — so  that  for  any  account  of  my  real  life, 
le  gossip  hitherto  given  to  its  codling  or  cocoon  condition 
fts  brought  us  but  a  little  way.  I  must  get  on  to  the 
lys  of  opening  sight,  and  effective  labour;  and  to  the 
!enes  of  nobler  education  which  all  men,  who  keep  their 
»rts  open,  receive  in  the  End  of  Days. 

^  [Some  additioiud  paatages  on  the  subject  are  now  given  in  the  Appendix; 
low,  p.  6ia] 
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2Q.  However  dearly  bought,  the  permission  to  cease  read- 
^lg,  and  put  what  strength  was  left  into  my  sketching 
again,  gave  healthy  stimulus  to  all  facqlties  which  had  been 
latently  progressive  in  iqe;  and  t^e  sketc^-booki;  and  rulers 
were  prepared  fof*  this  jou^iey  on  hitherto  unexampled 
state}iness  of  systeqpi. 

It  had  chanced,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  tha.t  David 
Roberts  h^d  brought  hon^e  and  exhibited  hi^  sketches  in 
Ip^gypt  and  tl^e  Holy  X^and.^  Th^y  were  the  first  studies 
ever  made  conscientiously  by  an  English  painter,  im%  to  ex- 
hibit his  own  skill,  or  make  capital  out  of  his  subjects,  but 
to  give  true  portraiture  of  scenes  of  historical  and  reli||[iou$ 
interest.  They  were  faithful  and  laborious  beyond  any  out- 
lines from  nature  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  felt  also  that  their 
severely  restricted  method  was  within  reach  of  my  own 
skill,  and  applicable  to  all  my  own  purposes. 

With  Roberts's  deficiencies  or  mannerism  I  have  here 
no  concern.  He  taught  me,  of  absolute  good,  the  use  of 
the  fine  point  instead  of  the  blunt  one;  attention  and 
indefatigable  correctness  in  detail ;  and  the  simplest  means 
of  expressing  ordinary  light  and  shade  on  grey  ground,  flat 
wash  for  the  full  shadows,  and  heightening  of  the  gradated 
lights  by  warm  white. 

21.  I  tried  these  adopted  principles  first  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Chateau  de  Blois:^  and  came  in  to  papa  and 

^  [Afterwards  published  in  lithography^  with  Historical  Descriptions  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Croly  and  W,  Brockedon,  as  Roberts's  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
9uria  (1842-1849).  At  this  point  the  first  draft  has  a  long  passage,  now  given  in 
the  Appendix :  see  below,  p.  625.1 

'  [Toe  editors  have  not  traced  this  drawing.] 
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mamma  declaring  that  ''  Frout  woujd  give  \us  ears  to  piake 
such  a  drawing  as  that." 

With  4Qme  truth  and  modesty,  I  might  hi^ye  said  he 
'* would  have  changed  ^yes  with  me";  for  Froqt'^  manper 
w^s  gravely  restricted  by  his  nearness  of  sight.  But  also 
this  Blois  sketch  showed  some  downing  notipns  of  grace 
in  proportion,  and  largenessi  of  effect,  which  eqabled  me 
for  the  first  time  that  year,  to  render  continenti^  subjects 
vfitb  JMSt  expression  of  their  character  and  scale,  and  welli 
roiinded  ^lidificaticm  of  pillars  and  sculpture. 

22.  The  last  days  of  the  summer  were  well  $»pent  at 
4inbQ)s^  Tours,  Aubusson,  Pont  Gibaud,  and  Le  Puy;^ 
but  t^  we  enieiged  into  the  Rhone  valley,  autunm  broke 
ingrily  on  us;  and  the  journey  by  Valence  to  Avignon 
sra9  ^  Qiade  gloomy  by  the  ravage  of  a  just  past  inun* 
Imtic^  if(  which  the  ntain  mas$  at  Montelimar  had  risen 
Brom  six  to  eight  feet  in  the  streets,  and  the  slime  re- 
HWiiied,  inst^  of  fi^ds,  pver^rrj  forget  in  fact,  and  can 
icarcely  vmture  to  conoeive,-^what  extent  of  plain.  The 
EUiOQef  through  these  vast  gravelly  levels  a  mere  driving 
ircigbt  oi  discolqqred  water;— th?  Alps,  qn  the  other  sidQ, 
Mw  iA  lat«  antumii  snowless  up  to  ^eir  lower  peaks,  and 
ihowing  Ifw  eioiiient  oQes;T^the  bise,  now  first  letting  one 
Peel  wb«t  malignant  wind  could  be,-— might,  perhaps,  all  b^ 
OMMre  depressing  to  me  in  my  then  state  of  temper;  but  I 
iHive  n^or  cared  to  see  the  lower  lUione  any  more ;  and  to 
ny  1(^^^  Q(  Wttage  rather  than  pasitle,  add^  at  this  tim« 
u^o^t^  Stiopg  moo^  principle,  that  if  ever  one  was  meta^ 
[qforphofi94  into  i|  river,  aod  could  choose  one's  own  siaie,  it 
iTQpld  b^  Qut  of  all  doubt  more  prudent  and  delightful  tQ 
be  Te««  or  W|uurfe  than  Ilhone. 

Aq4  then,  for  th^  first  time,  «t  Fr^jqs,  and  on  thQ 
S«ter^<;  aq4  th^  Western  liiviera,  I  saw  some  initial  letten 
of  Italy,  as  distinct  fix>m  Lombardy, — Italy  of  the  stone 
pine  wA  prange  and  palmi  white  vUla  and  blue  sea;  and 

>  rPor  tlM  Ml  itiiMrary  of  Rutkin'i  lojoifrn  iq  t^f  Gontiqa^t  \n  1Q40-I8il, 
MM  VoL  I.  p.  xzzriiL  nJ] 
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saw  it  with  right  judgment,  as  a  wreck,  and  a  viciously 
neglected  one. 

28.  I  don't  think  the  reader  has  yet  been  informed  that 
I  inherited  to  the  full  my  mother's  love  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness;  so  that  quite  one  of  the  most  poetical  charms 
of  Switzerland  to  me,  next  to  her  white  snows,  was  her 
white  sleeves.  Also  I  had  my  father's  love  of  solidity 
and  soundness, — of  unveneered,  unrouged,  and  well-finished 
things;  and  here  on  the  Riviera  there  were  lemons  and 
palms,  yes, — but  the  lemons  pale,  and  mostly  skin;  the 
palms  not  much  larger  than  parasols;  the  sea — blue,  yes, 
but  its  beach  nasty;  the  buildings,  pompous,  luxurious, 
painted  like  Grimaldi,^ — usually  broken  down  at  the  ends, 
and  in  the  middle,  having  sham  architraves  daubed  over 
windows  with  no  glass  in  them ;  the  rocks  shaly  and  ragged, 
the  people  filthy:  and  over  everjrthing,  a  coat  of  pli^ter 
dust. 

I  was  in  a  bad  humour?  Yes,  but  ever3i;hing  I  have 
described  is  as  I  say,  for  all  that;  and  though  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Sestri*  /  wanted  to  stay  there,  the  ladies 
with  me  wouldn't  and  couldn't,  because  of  the  filth  of  the 
inn;  and  the  last  time  1  was  at  Genoa,  1882,  my  walk 
round  the  ramparts  was  only  to  study  what  ugUnesses  of 
plants  liked  to  grow  in  dust,  and  crawl,  like  the  lizards, 
into  clefts  of  ruin." 

24.  At  Genoa  1  saw  then  for  the  first  time  the  circular 
Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,^  which  was  my  initiation  in  all 
Italian  art  For  at  this  time  I  understood  no  jot  of  Italian 
painting,  but  only  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez.  At 
Grcnoa,  I  did  not  even  hunt  down  the  Vandykes,  but 
went  into  the  confused  frontage  of  the  city  at  its  port, 
(no  traversing  blank  quay  blocking  out  the  sea,  then,)  and 
drew  the  crescent  of  houses  round  the  harbour,  borne  on 

>  [Jofieph  Grimaldi  (1779-1837),  the  reigning  Clown  in  Rusldn's  yonth.] 
'  [In   1872,  with  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Arthur  Severn  and  Mrs.  and  Mits  Hilliard: 
VoL  XX n.  p.  xxvi.] 

*  [For  Ruskin't  notes  on  the  pknts,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxxvL] 
«  [For  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  138,  285  n.] 
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their  ancient  arches; — a  noble  subject,  and  one  of  the  best 
sketches  I  ever  made.^ 

From  Grcnoa,  more  happy  journey  by  the  Eastern 
Riviera  began  to  restore  my  spring  of  heart  I  am  just  in 
time,  in  writing  these  memories,  to  catch  the  vision  of  the 
crossing  Magra,  in  old  time,  and  some  of  the  other  moun- 
tain streams  of  the  two  Rivieras. 

It  seems  unbelievable  to  myself,  as  I  set  it  down,  but 
there  were  then  only  narrow  mule  bridges  over  the  greater 
streams  on  either  side  of  which  were  grouped  the  villages, 
where  the  river  slackened  behind  its  sea  bar.  Of  course,  in 
the  large  towns,  Albenga,  Savona,  Ventimiglia,  and  so  on, 
there  were  proper  bridges ;  but  at  the  intermediate  hamlets 
(and  the  torrents  round  whose  embouchures  they  grew  were 
often  formidable),  the  country  people  trusted  to  the  slack 
of  the  water  at  the  bar,  and  its  frequent  failure  altogether 
in  siunmer,  for  traverse  of  their  own  carrioles:  and  had 
ndther  mind  nor  means  to  build  Waterloo  bridges  for  the 
ccmvenience  of  English  carriages  and  four.  The  English 
carriage  got  across  the  shingle  how  it  could;  the  boys  of 
the  village,  if  the  horses  could  not  pull  it  through,  har- 
nessed themselves  in  front;  and  in  windy  weather,  with 
deep  watn  cm  the  inside  of  the  bar,  and  blue  breakers 
on  the  other,  one  really  began  sometimes  to  think  of  the 
slackening  wheels  of  Pharaoh.* 

25.  It  chanced  that  there  were  two  days  of  rain  as 
we  passed  the  Western  Riviera;  there  was  a  hot  night 
at  Albenga  before  they  came  on,  and  my  father  wrote — 
which  was  extremely  wrong  of  him — a  parody  of  ''Woe 
is  me,  Alhama,"*  the  refrain  being  instead,  ''Woe  is  me, 
Alben^";  the  Moorish  minarets  of  the  old  town  and  its 
Saracen  l^^ends,  I  suppose,  having  brought  "the  Moorish 
King  rode  up  and  down*"  into  his  head.  Then  the  rain, 
with  wild  sirocco,  came  on;  and  somewhere  near  Savona 

>  rriiis  dnwing,  tho,  it  unknown  to  the  editors.] 
s  [Ezodoi  ziT.  2£.] 

*  jTriie  relimin  of  Byron'e  ''  Very  Mournful  Ballad  on  the  Siege  and  Conqoeet 
of  Alhuna"  (a  version  of  a  Spanish  ballad).] 
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there  was  a  paq^  at  thp  brinlf:  of  one  of  the  streams,  in 
rather  angry  flood,  and  some  question  if  the  carriage  could 
get  through.  Loaded,  it  could  not,  and  everybqcly  was 
ordered  tQ  get  out  i^pd  be  carried  iK^ross,  the  carriage  to 
follow,  in  such  shifts  as  it  might,  Everybody  obeyed  these 
orders,  and  submitted  to  the  ni^tional  customs  with  great 
hilarity,  except  my  mother,  who  absolutely  refused  to  be 
carried  in  the  arms  of  an  Italic  ragged  opera  hero,  more 
or  less  resembling  the  figures  whoo)  she  had  seen  ciarrying 
off  into  the  mountains  thq  terrified  Tagliooi,  or  Cerito.^ 
Out  of  the  carriage  she  would  not  move,  oi)  fmy  soliciti^- 
tion; — if  they  could  pull  the  carriage^  through*  they  oould 
pull  her  too,  she  said.  My  father  was  alike  alarmed  and 
Wgi7>  but  as  the  surrouudiug  opera  corps  de  ballet  seemed 
to  look  on  the  whole  thiug  rather  as  a  jest,  Aud  W  occasion 
for  bajocco  gathering,  than  any  crvsj^  of  fat^,  my  mother 
had  her  way;  a  good  team  of  bare-legg^  youngsteri;  was 
put  to,  and  she  and  the  carriage  entered  the  stream  with 
shouting.  Two-thirdi^  through,  the  sand  was  soft,  apd 
horses  and  boys  stopped  to  brfftthe.  There  was  another, 
and  reaUy  now  sepQus,  rentpnstrauce  with  my  mother,  we 
being  aU  nervous  ^bout  quicksandi^,  ai$  if  it  had  been  the 
middle  of  Lancaster  Bay.  3ut  stir  she  wpul4  Qot ;  the 
horses  got  their  wiqd  Again,  fuid  th^  boy^  their  way,  and 
with  much  whip  cracking  and  spli^hing,  cfuriag^  0^4  daipa 
luglese  were  victoriously  dragged  to  dry  liuid,  with  gepieral 
promotion  of  goodwill  between  the  two  i^tious. 

26,  Of  the  passage  of  Magrl^  a  day  or  two  ^ftefwardst 
my  memory  is  yague  f^  its  qwq  waves.  There  wei«  qU 
sorts  of  paths  across  the  tract  qf  troubled  shingle,  find 
I  wf^s  thinking  of  the  Carrara  mouutaiiv)  beyond,  aU  the 
lirhile.  Most  of  the  strQi^ms  fordf^hl^  ei^ily  enough;  a 
plank  or  two,  loosely  propped  with  l^  he^p  of  stones,  ton 
pier  and  buttress,  replaced  after  every  storm,  served  th« 
foot  passenger.     The  main  stream  could  neither  be  bridged 

^  [For  Taglioni,  see  above^  p.  176.  Fraucesca  Cerito  (born  «t  Naples,  1821^  was 
anotber  ballet-dancer  of  the  time ;  a  pat  de  quatre  in  which  she  joined  with  Fannj 
Elssler^  Taglioni^  and  Carlotta  Grisi  used  to  be  fiiinous.] 
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^  nor  forded,  but  was  clqmsily  ferried,  and  at  one  place  my 
mother  had  no  choice  really  but  between  wading  or  being 
carried.  She  suffered  the  indignity,  I  think  with  soqtie 
feeUog  of  its  being  a  consequence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
timi,  and  remained  cross  all  the  way  to  Carrara. 

We  were  going  on  to  Massa  to  sleep,  but  had  time  to 

stop  and  walk  up  the  dazzling  white  road   to  the  lower 

quarry,  and  even   to  look  into  one  or   two   '' studios,'*-r- 

b^giii|ii|ig8  of  my  fixed  contempt  for  rooms  so  called,  ever 

since.    Nevertheless,  partly  in   my  father's  sense  of  what 

I    was  Idnd  and  proper  to  be  done, — partly  by  way  of  bu3ang 

^   ''a    trifle  from   Matlock,'' — ^and  partly   because   he   and   I 

.    both  liked  the  fancy  of  the  group,  we  bought  a  two-feet 

high    ''Bacchus   and    Ariadne,"   copied  frqm   I   know   not 

what  (we  supposed  classic)  original,  and  with  as  much  art 

in  it  as  usuaUy  goes  to  a  French  timepiece,     It  remained 

I   long   on  a   pedestal  in  the  library  at  Denmark  Hill,  till 

it  got  smoked,  and  was  put  out  of  the  way. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Magra,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  *' Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  to  remain  for  a  sort  of  monu- 
ment of  the  two-feet  high  knowledge  of  classic  art  then 
possessed  by  me,  ended  the  state  of  mind  in  which  my 
notions  of  sculpture  lay  between  Chantrey  and  Boubilliac. 
Across  Magra  I  felt  that  I  was  in  Italy  proper;  the  next 
day  we  drove  over  the  bridge  of  Serchio  into  Lucca. 

27.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  I  ''felt,"  then,  X  was  in  Italy 
proper.  It  is  only  in  looking  back  that  I  can  mark  the 
exact  point  where  the  tide  began  to  turn  for  me ;  and  total 
ignovance  of  what  early  Christian  art  meant,  and  of  what 
living  sculpture  meant,  were  first  pierced  by  vague  wonder 
and  embarrassed  awe,  at  the  new  mystery  rovmd  me.  The 
eflfbct  of  Lucca  on  me  at  this  time  is  now  quite  confused 
with  the  far  greater  one  in  1845.^  Not  so  that  of  the 
fint  sight  of  Pisa,  where  the  solenmity  and  purity  of  its 
ardiitecture  impressed  me  deeply; — ^yet  chiefly  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  Byron  and  Shelley.    A  masked  brother  of  the 

1  [For  which,  tee  helow,  p.  346.] 
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Misericordia  first  met  us  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca;  but 
the  possible  occurrence  of  the  dark  figures  in  the  open  sun- 
light of  the  streets  added  greatly  to  the  imaginative  effect 
of  Pisa  on  my  then  nervous  and  depressed  fancy.  I  drew 
the  Spina  Chapel  with  the  Ponte-a-Mare  beyond,  very 
usefully  and  well ;  ^  but  the  languor  of  the  muddy  Amo 
as  against  Reuss,  or  Genevoise  Rhone,  made  me  suspect 
all  past  or  future  description  of  Italian  rivers.  Singularly, 
I  never  saw  Amo  in  fvll  flood  till  1882,  nor  understood 
till  then  that  all  the  rivers  of  Italy  are  mountain  torrents. 
28.  I  am  ashamed,  myself,  to  read,  but  feel  it  an  in- 
evitable duty  to  print,  the  piece  of  diary  which  records 
my  first  impression  of  Florence : — 

**  November  18/A,  1840. — I  have  just  been  walking, 
or  sauntering,  in  the  square  of  the  statues,  the  air 
perfectly  balmy;  and  I  ^all  not  soon  forget,  I  hopct 
the  impression  left  by  this  square  as  it  opened  from 
the  river,  with  the  enormous  mass  of  tower  above, — 
or  of  the  Duomo  itself.  I  had  not  expected  any  mass 
of  a  church,  rather  something  graceful,  like  La  Salute 
at  Venice ;  and,  luckily,  coming  on  it  at  the  south-east 
angle,  where  the  gallery  round  the  dome  is  complete, 
got  nearly  run  over  before  I  recovered  from  the  stun 
of  the  effect.  Not  that  it  is  good  as  architecture  even 
in  its  own  barbarous  style.  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it ;  but  the  wealth  of  exterior  marble  is  quite 
overwhelming,  and  the  notion  of  magnificent  figures  in 
marble  and  bronze  about  the  great  square,  thrilling. 

''Nov.  15th. — I  still  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
about  this  place,  though  my  present  feelings  are  of 
grievous  disappointment.  The  galleries,  which  I  walked 
through  yesterday,  are  impressive  enough;  but  I  had 
as  soon  be  in  the  British  Museum,  as  far  as  enjoy- 
ment goes,  except  for  the  Raphaels.  I  can  understand 
nothing  else,  and  not  much  of  them.'' 

*  [The  drawing  is  reproduced  on  a  Plate  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  136.] 
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29.  At  Florence  then,  this  time,  the  Newgate-like  palaces 
were  rightly  hateful  to  me ;  the  old  shop  and  market-streets 
I  rightly  pleasant;  the  inside  of  the  Duomo  a  horror,  the 
\  outside  a  Chinese  puzzle.  All  sacred  art, — ^frescoes,  tempera, 
what  not,  mere  zero,  as  they  were  to  the  Italians  them- 
I  selves;  the  coimtry  round,  dead  wall  and  dusty  olive; — 
''  the  whole,  a  provocation  and  weariness,  except  for  one 
I   master,  M.  Angelo. 

I    saw   at   once    in    him   that   there   was  emotion   and 

I    human  life,  more  than  in  the  Greeks;  and  a  severity  and 

I   meaning  which  were  not  in  Rubens.     Everybody  about  me 

>  swearing  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  finest  Uiing  in  the 

.   world,  I  was  extremely  proud  of  being  pleased  with  him; 

'   confirmed  greatly   in   my   notion   of  my   own   infallibility, 

and  with  help  of  Rogers  in  the  Lorenzo  Chapel,  and  long 

sittings   and    standings   about   the   Bacchus   in   the   Uffizi, 

•   progressed  greatly  and  vitally  in  Michael- Angelesque  direc- 

'   tions.^    But  I  at  once  pronounced  the  knife  grinder  in  the 

I    Tribune*  a  vulgar  nuisance,  as   I  do  still;  the  Venus  de* 

Medici,  an  uninteresting  little  person;  Raphael's  St.  John, 

a   piece   of  black    bombast;    and   the   Uffizi   collection   in 

general,  an   unbecoming   medley,  got  together   by   people 

who   knew   nothing,   and   cared  less  than  nothing,*  about 

the  arts.     On  the  whole,  when  I  last  walked  through  the 

UflSzi  in  1882  I  was  precisely  of  the  same  opinion,  and 

proud  of  having  arrived  at  it  so  quickly.     It  was  not  to 

be  expected  of  me  at  that  time  to  like  either  Angelico  or 

Botticelli;  and  if  I  had,  the  upper  corridor  of  the  Uffizi 

was  an  entirely  vile  and  contemptible  place  wherein  to  see 

the  great  Madonna  of  the  one,  or  the  Venus  Marina  of 

*  That  if,  cared  the  wrong  way, — liked  them  for  their  meanest  skills, 
and  wont  uses. 

t  [See  Modem  PahUen,  vol.  iL  (1846),  for  Raskin's  admiration  of  the  Medioean 
tombs  in  San  Lorenao  and  of  tlie  Bacclias :  Vol.  IV.  pp.  118,  281.  Compare  with 
the  aeeonnt  in  this  chapter  of  his  artistic  impressions  m  1840,  the  note  of  1883  at 
VoL  IV.  p.  117.] 

'[The  ''Arrotino'':  see  VoL  XXJII.  p.  325.  For  other  references  to  the 
Vsana  de'  Medki,  see  VoL  V.  p.  96,  and  Vol.  VL  p.  143 ;  and  to  the  St  John, 
Vol.  IV.  •.  84.1 
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the  other.^    Both  were  then  in  the  outer  passage  ^m  the 
totrance  to  the  Tribune. 

These  eonclusions  being  comfortably  arrived  at,  I  sate 
myself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and 
made  a  very  true  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  general  per- 
spective of  its  shops  and  the  buildings  beyond,  looking 
towards  the  Duomo.*  I  seem  to  have  had  time  or  will  for 
no  more  in  Florence ;  the  Mercato  Vecchio  was  too  crowded 
to  work  in,  and  the  carving  of  the  Duomo  could  not  be 
disengaged  from  its  coloiu*.  Hopeful,  but  now  somewhat 
doubtful,  of  finding  things  more  to  our  mind  in  the  south, 
we  drove  through  the  Porta  Romana. 

80.  Siena,  Radic6fani,  Viterbo,  and  the  fourth  day, 
Rome;— ^a  gloomy  journey,  with  gloomier  rests.  I  had  a 
bad  weary  headache  at  Siena;  and  the  cathedral  seemed  to 
me  every  way  absurd — over-cut,  over-striJ>ed,  over-crocketed, 
over-gabled,  a  piece  of  costly  confectionery,  and  fiiithless 
vanity.  In  the  main  it  is  so;  the  powet  of  Siena  was  in 
her  old  6athedtal,*  her  Edward  the  Confessor^s  Westminster. 
Is  the  ruin  of  it  yet  spared  ? 

The  volcanic  desert  of  Radicofuii,  with  gathering  storm, 
and  an  ominously  ^Eolian  keyhole  in  a  vile  inn,  remained 
long  to  all  of  us  a  terrific  memory.*  At  Viterbo  1  was 
better,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  convent  on  one  side  of 
the  square,  rightly  felt  and  done.  On  the  fourth  day 
papa  and  mamma  observed  with  triumph,  though  much 
worried  by  the  jolting,  that  every  mile  nearer  Rome  the 
road  got  worse ! 

81.  My  stock  of  Latin  learning,  with  which  to  begin 
my  studies  of  the  city,  consisted  of  the  two  first  books 
of   Livy,*   never    well    known,    and   the    names    of   places 

>  [The  "great"  An^elico  in  the  Uflizi  is  presumably  the  "Coronation  of  the 
Vimn,"  No.  1290  (now  in  the  "Hall  of  Loreuio  Monaco").  For  another  reference 
to  Botticelli's  "Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea"  (now  in  the  "Hall  of  Botticelli "), 
see  Vol.  XXIL  p.  430.] 

«  [The  drawing  is  here  reproduced :  Plate  XII.] 

*  [Ruskin  apparently  refers  to  the  unfinished  nave  (for  the  present  cathedral  if 
only  a  transept  of  a  much  vaster  edifice  as  originally  planned).  The  Opera  del 
Duomo  is  now  housed  in  it] 

*  [And  as  such  was  noticed  in  Modem  PairUen,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  106).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  144.] 
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smembered  witlioiit  ever  lookmg  where  they  were  <»  a 
lap;  JuvenaU  a  page  or  two  of  Tacitus,  and  in  A'ligil 
le  buitiing  of  Troy,  the  story  of  Dido,  the  episode  of 
luryalus,  and  the  last  battle.  Of  course,  I  had  nominally 
^ad  the  whole  jEneidj  but  thought  most  of  it  nonsense, 
tf  later  Roman  history,  I  had  read  English  abstracts  of 
le  imperial  vices,  and  supposed  the  malaria  in  the  Cam- 
Bgna  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  Papacy.  I  had  never 
eard  of  a  good  Roman  emperor,  or  a  good  pope;  was  not 
uite  sure  whether  Trajan  lived  before  Christ  or  after,  and 
rould  have  thanked,  ulrith  a  sense  of  relieved  satisfitction, 
nybody  who  might  have  told  me  that  Marcus  Antoninus 
ras  a  Roman  philosopher  contemporary  with  Socrates. 

82.  The  fiist  sight  of  St.  Peter's  dome,  twenty  miles 
fray,  was  little  more  to  any  of  us  than  the  apparition  of 
grey  milestone,  announcing  twenty  miles  yet  of  stony 
oad  before  rest  The  first  sltiggish  reach  of  Tiber,  with 
ts  mud  shore  atld  ochfedbs  water,  was  a  quite  vile  and 
iddening  sight  to  me,— ^as  compared  with  breezy  tide  of 
liames,  seen  from  Nanny  Clowsley's.^  The  Piazza  del 
'opolo  Was  as  familiar  to  me,  from  paintings,  as  Cheap- 
ide,  and  much  less  intfeifesting.  We  went,  of  course,  to 
ome  hotel  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  I  went  to  bed 
bred  and  sulky  at  finding  myself  in  a  big  street  of  a  big 
nodem  toWn,  with  nothing  to  draw,  find  no  end  of  things 
o  be  bothered  with.  Next  day,  waking  refreshed,  of 
ourse  I  said,  "I  am  in  Rome,"  after  Mr.  Rogers;'  and 
ccompanied  papa  and  mamma,  with  a  tinge  of  curiosity, 
0  St  Peter's. 

Most  people  and  books  had  told  me  I  should  be  dis- 
ppointed  in  its  appearance  of  size.  But  I  have  not  vainly 
loasted  my  habit  and  faculty  of  measuring  magnitudes,* 
nd  there  was  no  question  to  me  how  big  it  was.  The 
haracters  I  was  not  prepared  for  were  the  clumsy  dulness 


^  [See  L  §  122;  abov^  p.  10&] 

>  rRogm^t  iMr,  B.  137.] 

s  [See  L  §  196 ;  eboTe,  pw  117.] 
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of  the  fa9ade,  and  the  entirely  vile  taste  and  vapid  design 
of  the  interior.  We  walked  round  it,  saw  the  mosaic 
copies  of  pictures  we  did  not  care  for,  the  pompous  tombs 
of  people  whose  names  we  did  not  know,  got  out  to  the 
fresh  air  and  fountains  again  with  infinite  sense  of  relief, 
and  never  again  went  near  the  place,  any  of  us,  except  to 
hear  music,  or  see  processions  and  paraphernalia. 

88.  So  we  went  home  to  lunch,  and  of  course  drove 
about  the  town  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  Forum, 
Coliseum,  and  so  on.  I  had  no  distinct  idea  what  the 
Forum  was  or  ever  had  been,  or  how  the  three  pillars,  or 
the  seven,  were  connected  with  it,  or  the  Arch  of  Severus, 
standing  without  any  road  underneath,  or  the  ragged  block 
of  buildings  above,  with  their  tower  of  the  commonest 
possible  eighteenth-century  type.  There  was,  however,  one 
extreme  good  in  all  this,  that  I  saw  things,  with  whatevar 
faculty  was  in  me,  exactly  for  what  they  were ;  and  though 
my  religious  instruction,  as  aforesaid,  led  me  to  suppose 
the  malaria  in  the  Campagna  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Papacy,  that  did  not  in  the  least  affect  my  dear  and  in- 
vincible perception  that  the  outline  of  Soracte  was  good, 
and  the  outlines  of  tufa  and  pozzolana  foregrounds  bad, 
whether  it  was  Papal  or  Protestant  pozzolana.  What  the 
Forum  or  Capitol  had  been,  I  did  not  in  the  least  care; 
the  pillars  of  the  Forum  I  saw  were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
their  capitals  rudely  carved,  and  the  houses  above  them 
nothing  like  so  interesting  as  the  side  of  any  close  in  the 
"  Auld  toun"  of  Edinburgh.' 

84.  Having  ascertained  these  general  facts  about  the 
city  and  its  ruins,  I  had  to   begin  my  gallery  work.     Of 

^  [Tlie  MS.  hai  the  following  additioiuJ  punge  liere : — 

*'  And  I  saw  also  tlMt  the  whole  thing  as  it  was,  considered  as  a  nietare 
subject,  was  a  rile  discord  and  wretchedness.  I  could  draw  the  choir  of 
Bolton  Abbey  with  its  wild  fresh  grass  over  the  altar,  and  the  banks  of 
^\llarfe  seen  through  its  traeeriless  window,  in  entire  pesce  and  peosiv«isss 
of  mind  snd  eye — profited,  there,  by  all  I  could  see  or  think.  But  if  onlr 
a  few  buttresses  had  been  left  of  one  side  of  it — and  the  back  of  a  block 
of  modern  houses  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  other — adieu,  alike, 
meditation  or  work  at  Bohon  Abbey — and  the  Capitol  was  simfAy 
with  bad  columns  left  instead  of  good  buttresses.    Having  ascertained  . 
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ourse  all  the  great  religious  paintings,  Perugino's  ante- 
hamber,  Angelico's  chapel,  and  the  whole  lower  story  of 
he  Sistine,*  were  entirely  useless  to  me.  No  soul  ever 
ade  me  look  at  them,  and  I  had  no  sense  yet  to  find 
hem  out  for  mjrself  Everybody  told  me  to  look  at  the 
cx»f  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  I  liked  it;  but  everybody 
Iso  told  me  to  look  at  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and 
)omenichino's  St.  Jerome;  which  also  I  did  attentively,  as 

was  bid,  and  pronounced — ^without  the  smallest  hesitation 
-Domenichino's  a  bad  picture,  and  Raphael's  an  ugly  one ; ' 
ad  thenceforward  paid  no  more  attention  to  what  anybody 
ftid,  (unless  I  happened  to  agree  with  it)  on  the  subject 
f  painting. 

Sir  Joshua's  verdict  on  the  Stanze'  was  a  different 
latter,  and  I  studied  them  long  and  carefully,  admitting* 
t  once  that  there  was  more  in  them  than  I  was  the  least 
ble  to  see  or  understand,  but  decisively  ascertaining  that 
bey  could  not  give  me  the  least  pleasure,  and  contained 

mixture  of  Paganism  and  Papacy  wholly  inconsistent  with 
lie  religious  instruction  I  had  received  in  Walworth. 

Having  laid  these  foundations  of  future  study,  I  never 
fterwards  had  occasion  seriously  to  interfere  with  them, 
kmienichino  is  always  spoken  of — as  long  as,  in  defer- 
Doe  to  Sir  Joshua,^  I  name  him  at  all — ^as  an  entirely 
■d  painter ;  the  Stanze,  as  never  giving,  or  likely  to  give, 
oybody  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind, — ^that  is  to  say, 
esirous  of  knowing  what  sibyls  were  really  like,  or  how  a 
rieek  conceived  the  Muses, — the  sUghtest  pleasiue ;  and  the 

>  [It  10  not  clear  what  Roikin  means  by  "  Perugino's  antechamber " ;  the 
■tkainera  delle  Stand,  oriffiually  painted  by  Raphael,  contains  paintings  by  6. 
I  Udine  (restored  by  C.  Biaratta).  For  Angelico's  ftreeooes  in  the  Cappella  di 
XV.         -        '• "  —       —  '• '  — 


v.,  see  VoL  XV.  p.  421  n.,  VoL  XVL  p.  272,  VoL  XXI.  p.  106 ;  and  for 
m  paintii^  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Vol.  XXn.  p.  442.1 

*  [For  Raskin's  criticism  of  Domenichino,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  184  and  the  other 
bees   there  noted.    Of  Raphael's  "  Transfignration/'  thongh  he  often  criticisea 

Id  the  sense  here  indicatea  (see^  e.g.,  Vol.  v.  pp.  82-63  n!),  he  elsewhere  speaks 
\  eontaining  a  sammarr  of  elementary  theology :  see  Vcd.  XXTTL  pp.  254-258.] 

*  rSee  the  Fifth  of  the  DUewr9eM.'\ 

*  [See   No.    78  of  the  Mgr,   where  Sir  Joshua  enumerates  "the   purity  of 
enichino "  among  the  accepted  commonnlaces  of  criticism.] 
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opposition  of  the  Parnassus  to  the  Disputa,  shown,  in  The 
Stones  of  Venice*  to  foretell  the  fall  of  Catholic  Theology. 

85.  The  main  wonders  of  Rome  thus  taken  stock  of, 
and  the  course  of  minor  sight-seeing  begun,  we  thought  it 
time  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  which  Henry  Acland 
had  given  me  to  Mr.  Joseph  Severn. 

Although  in  the  large  octavo  voliune  containing  the 
works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  which  so  often  lay 
on  my  niche-table  at  Heme  Hill,^  the  Keats  part  had  never 
attracted  me,  and  always  puzzled,  I  had  got  quite  enough 
perception  of  his  natm*al  power,  and  felt  enough  regret  for 
his  death,  to  make  me  wait  with  reverence  on  his  guardian 
friend.  I  forget  exactly  where  Mr.  Severn  lived  at  that 
time,  but  his  door  was  at  the  right  of  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  a  long  flight  of  squarely  reverting  stair, — broad,  to 
about  the  span  of  an  English  lane  that  would  allow  two 
carts  to  pass;  and  broad-stepped  also,  its  gentle  incUne 
attained  by  some  three  inches  of  fall  to  a  foot  of  flat 
Up  this  I  was  advancing  slowly, — ^it  being  forbidden  me 
ever  to  strain  breath, — and  was  within  eighteen  or  twai^ 
steps  of  Mr.  Severn's  door,  when  it  opened,  and  two  gentle- 
men came  out,  closed  it  behind  them  with  an  expression 
of  excluding  the  world  for  evermore  from  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  began  to  descend  the  stairs  to  meet  me,  hold- 
ing to  my  left.  One  was  a  rather  short,  rubicund,  serenely 
beaming  person ;  the  other,  not  much  taller,  but  paler,  witli 
a  beautifully  modelled  forehead,  and  extremely  vivid,  though 
kind,  dark  eyes. 

86.  They   looked   hard   at   me   as  they   passed,  but  in 

*  I  have  authorized  the  republication  of  this  book  in  its  original  tell 
and  form,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  clear^  and  the  reader  will  find,  wholly 
incontrovertible,  statement  of  the  deadly  influence  of  Renaissance  Theology 
on  the  Arts  in  Italy,  and  on  the  religion  of  the  World.^ 

1  [See  above,  p.  39  (§  44).] 

*  [The  reference  to  8tone9  qf  Venice  above  is  a  slip  ou  Ruskin's  part  ftr 
Lecture*  on  Architecture  and  Painting:  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  148,  149.  The  republicft- 
tion  of  the  SUmee  in  its  original  form  was  the  edition  of  1886  :  see  VoL  IX. 
p.  liv.] 
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usual  shjmess,  and  also  because  I  have  held  it  a  first 
acdple  of  manners  not  to  waylay  people ; — above  all,  not 
stop  them  when  they  are  going  out,  I  made  no  sign, 
1  leaving  them  to  descend  the  reverting  stair  in  peace, 
nbed,  at  still  slackening  pace,  the  remaining  steps  to 
.  Severn's  door,  and  left  my  card  and  letter  of  introduc- 
Ei  with  the  servant,  who  told  me  he  had  just  gone  out. 
s  dark-eyed  companion  was  G^rge  Richmond,  to  whom, 
3,  Adand  had  given  me  a  letter.  Both  Mr.  Severn  and 
came  immediately  to  see  us.  My  father  and  mother's 
et  out-of-the-wayness  at  first  interested,  soon  pleased, 
1  at  last  won  them,  so  completely,  that  before  Christmas 
ne,  out  of  all  people  in  Rome  they  chose  us  to  eat  their 
ristmas  dinner  with.  Much  more  for  my  father's  sake 
1  mother's,  than  mine;  not  that  they  were  uninterested 
me  also,  but  as  my  ways  of  out-of-the-wayness  were  by 
means  quiet,  but  perpetually  firing  up  under  their  feet 
little  splutters  and  spitfires  of  the  most  appalling  heresy ; 
1  those  not  only  troublesome  in  immediate  crackle,  but 
ried  out  into  steady,  and  not  always  refutable,  objection 
nearly  everything  sacred  in  their  sight,  of  the  autocratic 
sters  and  authentic  splendours  of  Rome,  their  dialogues 
h  me  were  apt  to  resolve  themselves  into  delicate  dis- 
ises  of  necessary  reproof;  and  even  with  my  father  and 
fther,  into  consultation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done 

bring  me  to  anything  like  a  right  mind.  The  old 
>ple's  confidence  in  them  had  been  unbounded  from  the 
ty  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Severn's  having  said  to  Mr. 
:hmond  when  they  met  me  on  the  stairs,  ''What  a 
stical  countenance!"  —  and  my  recently  fanatical  mis- 
laviour  in  the  affair  of  the  '*  Harlech,"  ^  coupled  with  my 
n  irrepressible  impertinences  to  Raphael  and  Domenichino, 
1^  to  give  me  in  my  parents'  eyes  something  of  the 
tant  aspect  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
87.  The  weight  of  adverse  authority  which  I  had  thus  to 

>  [See  above,  pp.  257-^] 
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support  was  soon  increased  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Richmond's 
younger  brother,  Tom,  whom  I  foimd,  on  the  first  occasion 
of  my  visiting  them  in  their  common  studio,  eagerly  paint- 
ing a  torso  with  shadows  of  smalt  blue,  which,  it  was 
explained  to  me,  were  afterwards  to  be  glazed  so  as  to 
change  into  the  flesh  colour  of  Titian.  As  I  did  not  at 
that  time  see  anything  particular  in  the  flesh  colour  of 
Titian,^  and  did  not  see  the  slightest  probability — ^if  there 
were— of  its  being  imitable  by  that  process,  here  was  at 
once  another  chasm  of  separation  opened  between  my 
friends  and  me,  virtually  never  closed  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  in  its  immediately  volcanic  effect,  decisive  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  time  in  Rome 
and  Italy.  For,  making  up  my  mind  thenceforward  that 
the  sentiment  of  Raphael  and  tints  of  Titian  were  alike 
beyond  me,  if  not  wholly  out  of  my  way;  and  that  the 
sculpture  galleries  of  the  Vatican  were  mere  bewilderment 
and  worry,  I  took  the  bit  in  my  teeth,  and  proceeded  to 
sketch  what  I  could  find  in  Rome  to  represent  in  my  own 
way,  bringing  in  primarily, — by  way  of  defiance  to  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere  all  in  one, — a  careful 
study  of  old  clothes  hanging  out  of  old  windows  in  the 
Jews'  quarter.* 

88.  The  gauntlet  being  thus  thrown,  the  two  Mr. 
Richmonds  and  my  father  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  amuse 
themselves  as  best  they  could  with  my  unclassical  efforts, 
not,  taken  on  my  own  terms,  without  interest.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  the  Forum,  in  a  careful  general  view;  a 
study  of  the  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  from  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  of  the  Aventine  from  the  Ponte  Rotto,"  were 
extremely  pleasant  to  most  beholders;  and  at  last  even 
Mr.  Richmond  was  so  far  mollified  as  to  ask  me  to  draw 

»  [See  below,  §  101  (p.  337).]  -I 

'  [See  the  drawing  of  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto^  reproduced  on  a  Plate    ! 

in  Vol.  I.  p.  382.] 

'  [See  a  Plate  in  Vol.  I.  p.  454.     The  other  drawings  mentioned  in  the  text 

are  unknown  to  the  editors.     The  drawing  here  reproduced  (Plate  Xm.)  is  of 

another  subject,  done  at  the  same  time.] 
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the  street  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte  for  him,  with  which  he 
had  many  happy  associations.  There  was  another  practical 
chance  for  me  in  life  at  this  crisis, — I  might  have  made 
the  most  precious  records  of  all  the  cities  in  Italy.  But 
all  my  chances  of  being  anything  but  what  I  am  were 
thrown  away,  or  broken  short,  one  after  another.  An 
entirely  mocking  and  mirage-coloured  one,  as  it  seemed 
then,  yet  became,  many  a  year  later,  a  great  and  beautifiil 
influence  on  my  life. 

89.  Between  my  Protestantism  and,  as  Tom  Richmond 
rightly  called  it,  Proutism,  I  had  now  abjured  Roman 
shows  altogether,  and  was  equally  rude  and  restive,  whether 
I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  church,  a  palace,  or  a  gallery, — 
when  papa  and  mamma  began  to  perceive  some  dawn  of 
docility  in  me  about  going  to  hear  musical  church  services. 
This  they  naturally  attributed  to  my  native  taste  for 
Gr^orian  chants,  and  my  increasing  aptitude  for  musical 
composition.  But  the  fact  was,  that  at  services  of  this 
kind  there  was  always  a  chance  of  seeing,  at  intervals, 
above  the  bowed  heads  of  the  Italian  crowd,  for  an  instant 
or  two  before  she  also  stooped— or  sometimes,  eminent  in 
her  grace  above  a  stunted  group  of  them, — a  fair  English 
girl,  who  was  not  only  the  admitted  Queen  of  beauty  in 
the  English  circle  of  tiiat  winter  in  Rome,  but  was  so,  in 
the  kind  of  beauty  which  I  had  only  hitherto  dreamed  of 
as  possible,  but  never  yet  seen  living:  statuesque  severity 
with  womanly  sweetness  joined.^  1  don't  think  I  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  nearer  than  within  fifty  yards  of  her; 
but  she  was  the  light  and  solace  of  all  the  Roman  winter 
to  me,  in  the  mere  chance  glimpses  of  her  far  away,  and 
the  hope  of  them. 

40.  Meantime,  my  father,  to  whom  our  Roman  physician 
had  given  an  encouraging  report  of  me,  recovered  some  of 
his  natural  cheerfulness,  and  enjoyed,  with  his  niece,  who 

^  [Mifis  Tollemmche,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cowper  Temple  (Lady  Mount  Temple) :  aee 
below,  p.  349— the  friend  to  whom  he  dedicated  Suame  and  lAUea  in  1871  (Vol.  XVIU. 
p.  47),  and  who,  as  he  says  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  145.  *'  aided  him  in  chief  sorrow " : 
see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  zzi.] 
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if  not  an  enthusiastic,  was  an  indefatigable  and  attentive 
sight-seeker  and  seer,  everything  that  Rome  had  to  show; 
the  musical  festas  especially,  whenever  his  cross-grained 
boy  consented,  for  Miss  Tollemache's  secret  sake,  to  go 
with  him;  while  Mr.  Severn  and  George  Richmond  became 
every  day  more  kindly — ^nor,  we  felt,  without  real  pleasure 
to  themselves — helpful  to  us  all.  No  habitu^  of  the  brightest 
circles  of  present  London  Society  will  doubt  the  privilege 
we  had  in  better  and  better  knowing  George  Richmond 
But  there  is  nothing  in  any  circle  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard 
of,  like  what  Mr.  Joseph  Severn  then  was  in  Rome.^  He 
understood  everybody,  native  and  foreign,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astic, in  what  was  nicest  in  them,  and  never  saw  anjrthing 
else  than  the  nicest;  or  saw  what  other  people  got  angiy 
about  as  only  a  humorous  part  of  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Pope  should  be  at  St 
Peter's,  and  the  beggars  on  the  Pindan  steps.  He  forgave 
the  Pope  his  papacy,  reverenced  the  b^[gar*s  beard,  and 
felt  that  alike  the  steps  of  the  Pindan,  and  the  Araceli, 
and  the  Lateran,  and  the  Capitol,  led  to  heaven,  and  every- 
body was  going  up,  somehow;  but  might  be  happy  where 
they  were  in  the  meantime.  Lightly  sagadous,  lovingly 
humorous,  daintily  sentimental,  he  was  in  council  with  the 
cardinals  to-day,  and  at  picnic  in  Campagna  with  the 
brightest  English  belles  to-morrow;  and  caught  the  hearts 
of  all  in  the  golden  net  of  his  good  will  and  good  imder- 
standing,  as  if  life  were  but  for  him  the  rippling  chant  of 
his  favourite  song, — 

''Gente,  e  qui  I'uccellatore."  « 

^  [Joseph  Severn  (1793-1879)^  painter;  gold  medalligt^  Rovml  Academy,  1818; 
accompanied  Keats  to  Italy,  1820^  and  attended  him  at  his  death,  1821 ;  settled 
at  Rome ;  returned  to  England^  1841-1880 ;  British  Consul  at  Rome,  1880-1872.] 

*  [From  the  ZauberflGte  of  Mozart] 
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41  •  Tn  my  needful  and  fixed  resolve  to  set  ttie'  facts  down 
continuously^  leaving  the  reader  to  his  reflections  on  them, 
I  am  slipping  a  little  too  fast  over  the  surfaces  of  things; 
and  it  becomes  at  this  point  desirable  that  I  should  know^ 
or  at  least  try  to  guess,  something  of  what  the  reader's 
reflections  are!  and  whether  in  the  main  he  is  getting  at 
the  sense  of  the  facts  I  tell  hira< 

Does  he  think  me  a  lucky  or  unlucky  youth,  I  wonder? 
Commendable,  on  the  whole,  and  exemplary — or  the  re- 
verse? Of  promising  gifts — or  merely  glitter  of  morning, 
to  pass  at  noon?  I  ask  him  at  this  point,  because  several 
letters  from  pleased  acquaintances  have  announced  to  me, 
of  late,  that  they  have  obtained  quite  new  hghts  upon  my 
Character  from  these  jottings,  and  like  me  mudi  better  than 
liiey  ever  did  before.  Which  was  not  the  least  the  effect 
I  intended  to  produce  on  them ;  and  which  moreover  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  effect  on  my  own  mind  of  meeting 
myself,  by  turning  back,  £ace  to  face. 

42.  On  the  contrary,  I  suffer  great  pain,  and  shame,  in 
perceiving  with  better  knowledge  the  little  that  I  was,  and 
the  much  that  I  lostr— of  time,  chance,  and — duty,  (a  duty 
missed  is  the  worst  of  loss);  and  I  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  what  my  acquaintances  have  found,  in  an3rthing 
hitherto  told  them  of  my  childhood,  more  amiable  than 
they  might  have  guessed  of  the  author  of  THme  and  Tide, 
or  UfUo  this  Last.  The  real  fact  being,  whatever  they 
make  of  it,  that  hitherto,  and  for  a  year  or  two  on,  yet, 
I  was  simply  a  little  floppy  and  soppy  tadpcde, — ^little  more 
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than  a  stomach  with  a  tail  to  it,  flattening  and  wriggling 
itself  up  the  crystal  ripples  and  in  the  pure  sands  of  the 
spring-head  of  youth. 

But  there  were  always  good  eyes  in  me»  and  a  good 
habit  of  keeping  head  up  stream;  and  now  the  time  was 
coming  when  I  began  to  think  about  helping  princesses  by 
fetching  up  their  balls  from  the  bottom;*  when  I  got 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  myself,  in  the  true  shape  of  me, 
extremely  startling  and  discouraging: — here,  in  Rome  it 
was,  towards  the  Christmas  time. 

48.  Among  the  living  Roman  arts  of  which  polite 
travellers  were  expected  to  carry  specimens  home  with 
them,  one  of  the  prettiest  used  to  be  the  cutting  cameos 
out  of  pink  shells.  We  bought,  according  to  custom,  some 
coquillage  of  Gods  and  Graces ;  but  the  cameo  cutters  were 
also  skilful  in  mortal  portraiture,  and  papa  and  mamma, 
still  expectant  of  my  future  greatness,  resolved  to  have  me 
carved  in  cameo.' 

I  had  always  been  content  enough  with  my  front  face 
in  the  glass,  and  had  never  thought  of  contriving  vision  of 
the  profile.  The  cameo  finished,  I  saw  at  a  glance  to  be 
well  cut;  but  the  image  it  gave  of  me  was  not  to  my 
mind.  I  did  not  analyse  its  elements  at  the  time,  but 
should  now  describe  it  as  a  George  the  Third's  penny,  with 
a  halfpenny  worth  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  pride  of 
Amurath  the  Fifth,  and  the  temper  of  eight  little  Lucifers 
in  a  swept  lodging. 

Now  I  knew  myself  proud ;  yes,  and  of  late,  sullen ; 
but  did  not  in  the  least  recognize  pride  or  sulkiness  for 
leading  faults  of  my  nature.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew 
myself  wholly  reverent  to  all  real  greatness,  and  wholly 
good-humoured — ^when  I  got  my  own  way.  What  more 
can  you  expect  of  average  boy,  or  beast  ? 

And  it  seemed  hard   to   me  that   only  the   excrescent 


1  [See  the  story  of  ''The  Frog-Prince"  in  Grimm;  p.  142  in  the  edition  pre- 

ed  by  Raskin.] 

*  [Plate  XITIa,  is  a  woodcut  from  this  cameo  at  Brmntwood.] 
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faults/  and  by  no  means  the  constant  capacities,  should  be 
set  forth,  carved  by  the  petty  justice  of  the  practical  cameo. 
Concerning  which,  as  also  other  later  portraits  of  me,  I 
will  be  thus  far  proud  as  to  tell  the  disappointed  spectator, 
once  for  all,  that  the  main  good  of  my  face,  as  of  my  life, 
is  in  the  eyes, — and  only  in  those,  seen  near;  that  a  very 
dear  and  wise  French  friend  also  told  me,  a  long  while 
after  this,  that  the  lips,  though  not  ApoUine,  were  kind: 
the  G^rge  the  Third  and  Fourth  character  I  recognize 
very  definitely  among  my  people,  as  already  noticed  in 
my  cousin  G^rge  of  Croydon ;  ^  and  of  the  shape  of  head, 
fore  and  aft,  I  have  my  own  opinions,  but  do  not  think 
it  time,  yet,  to  tell  them. 

44.  I  think  it,  however,  quite  time  to  say  a  little  more 
fiilly,  not  only  what  happened  to  me,  now  of  age,  but  what 
was  in  me:  to  which  end  I  permit  a  passage  or  two  out 
of  my  diary,  written  for  the  first  time  this  year  wholly  for 
my  own  use,  and  note  pf  things  I  saw  and  thought ;  and 
neither  to  please  papa,  nor  to  be  printed, — with  correc- 
tions,— ^by  Mr.  Harrison.' 

I  see,  indeed,  in  turning  the  old  leaves,  that  I  have 
been  a  little  too  morose  in  my  record  of  impressions  on  the 
Riviera.  Here  is  a  page  more  pleasant,  giving  first  sight 
of  a  place  afterwards  much  important  in  my  life — ^the  pro- 
montory of  Sestri  di  Levante: — 

"Sestki,  Nov.  Uh  (1840). — Very  wet  all  morning; 
merely  able  to  get  the  four  miles  to  this  most  lovely 
village,  the  clouds  drifting  like  smoke  fix>m  the  hills, 
and  hanging  in  wreaths  about  the  white  churches  on 
their  woody  slopes.  Kept  in  here  till  three,  then  the 
clouds  broke,  and  we  got  up  the  woody  promontory 
that  overhangs  the  village.  The  clouds  were  rising 
gradually  firom  the  Apennines,  fragments  entangled  here 
and  there  in  the  ravines  catching  the  level  sunlight  like 
so  many  tongues  of  fire ;  the  dark  blue  outline  of  the 

>  [See  i.  §  98 ;  above,  p.  Sa] 
<  [See  above,  p.  24a] 
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hills  dear  as  ciystal  against  a  pale  distant  purity  of 
green  sky,  the  sun  touching  here  and  there  upon  their 
turfy  precipices,  and  the  white,  square  villages  along  the 
gulph  gleaming  like  silver  to  the  north-west; — a  mass 
of  higher  mountain,  plunging  down  into  broad  vallejrs 
dark  with  olive,  their  summits  at  first  grey  with  rain, 
then  deep  blue  with  flying  showers — ^the  sun  suddenly 
catching  the  near  woods  at  their  base,  already  coloured 
exquisitely  by  the  autumn,  with  such  a  burst  of  robing, 
penetrating  glow  as  Turner  only  could  even  imagine, 
set  off  by  the  grey  storm  behind.  To  the  south,  an 
expanse  of  sea,  varied  by  reflection  of  white  Alpine 
cloud,  and  delicate  lines  of  most  pure  blue,  the  low 
sun  sending  its  line  of  light — ^forty  miles  long — ^fix>m 
the  horizon ;  the  surges  dashing  far  below  against  rocks 
of  black  marble,  and  lines  of  foam  drifting  back  with 
the  current  into  the  open  sea.  Overhead,  a  group  of 
dark  Italian  pine  and  evergreen  oak,  with  sudi  lovely 
ground  about  their  roots  as  we  have  in  the  best  bits 
of  the  islands  of  Derwentwater.  This  continued  till 
near  sunset,  when  a  tall  double  rainbow  rose  to  the 
east  over  the  fiery  woods,  and  as  the  sun  sank,  the 
storm  of  falling  rain  on  the  mountains  became  suddenly 
purple — nearly  crimson;  the  rainbow,  its  hues  scarcely 
traceable,  one  broad  belt  of  crimson,  the  clouds  above 
all  fire.  The  whole  scene  such  as  can  only  come  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime." 

45.  I  see  that  we  got  to  Rome  on  a  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 28th.  The  actual  first  entry  next  morning  is,  perhaps, 
worth  keeping: — 

''Nov.  29th,  Sunday. — A  great  fuss  about  Pope 
officiating  in  the  Sistine  Chapd — Advent  Sunday.  Got 
into  a  crowd,  and  made  myself  very  uncomfortable  for 
nothing:  no  music  worth  hearing,  a  little  mummeiy 
with  Pope  and  dirty  cardinals.  Outside  and  west 
facade  of  St.    Peters   certainly   very   fine:   the   inside 
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would  make  a  nice  ball-room,  but  is  good  for  nothing 
else.*' 

*^Nov.  80th. — Drove  up  to  the  Capitol — a  filthy, 
melancholy-looking,  rubbishy  place;  and  down  to  the 
Forum,  which  is  certainly  a  very  good  subject;  and 
then  a  little  further  on,  amongst  quantities  of  bricks 
and  rubbish,  till  I  was  quite  sick/' 

With  disgust,  I  meant;  but  from  December  20th  to 
25th  I  had  a  qualm  of  real  fever,  which  it  was  a  wonder 
came  to  no  worse.     On  the  80th  I  am  afoot  again ;  thus : — 

**I  have  been  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  Pincian,  being  unable  to  do  anything  else  since 
this  confounded  illness,  and  trying  to  find  out  why 
every  imaginable  delight  palls  so  very  rapidly  on  even 
the  keenest  feelings.  I  had  all  Rome  before  me; 
towers,  cupolas,  C3rpresses,  and  palaces  mingled  in  every 
possible  grouping;  a  light  Decemberish  mist,  mixed 
with  the  slightest  vestige  of  wood  smoke,  hovering 
between  the  distances,  and  giving  beautiful  grey  out- 
lines of  every  form  between  the  eye  and  the  sun ;  and 
over  the  rich  evergreen  oaks  of  the  Borghese  gardens, 
a  range  of  Apennine,  with  one  principal  pyramid  of 
pure  snow,  like  a  piece  of  sudden  comet-light  fallen  on 
the  earth.  It  was  not  like  moonlight,  nor  like  sunlight, 
but  as  soft  as  the  one,  and  as  powerful  as  the  other. 
And  yet,  with  all  this  around  me,  I  could  not  feel  it. 
I  was  as  tired  of  my  walk,  and  as  glad  when  I  thought 
I  had  done  duty,  as  ever  on  the  Norwood  road." 

46.  There  was  a  girl  walking  up  and  down  with  some 
children,  her  light  cap  prettily  set  on  very  well  dressed 
hair:  of  whose  country  I  had  no  doubt;  long  before  I 
heard  her  complain  to  one  of  her  charges,  who  was  jabber- 
ing English  as  fieust  as  the  fountain  tinkled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  **  Qu'elle  n*en  comprenait  pas  un  mot** 
This  girl  after  two  or  three  turns  sat  down  beside  another 
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Ixmne.  There  they  sate  laughmg  and  chattering,  with  the 
expression  of  perfect  happiness  on  their  faces,  thinking  no 
more  of  the  Alpine  heights  behind  them,  or  the  city 
beneath  them,  thw  of  Constantinople ;  while  I,  with  every 
feeling  raised,  I  should  think  to  a  great  degree  above  theirs, 
was  in  a  state  of  actually  severe  mental  pain,  because  I 
could  perceive  materials  of  the  highest  pleasure  around  me, 
and  felt  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  Here  is  the 
pride,  you  perceive,  good  reader,  and  the  sullens — dum 
pituita  molesta  est^ — both  plain  enough.  But  it  is  no  lofty 
pride  in  which  I  say  my  **feeUngs*'  were  raised  above  the 
French  bonne's.  Very  solemnly,  I  did  not  think  myself  a 
better  creature  than  she,  nor  so  good;  but  only  I  knew 
there  was  a  link  between  far  Soracte  and  me, — nay,  even 
between  unseen  Voltur  and  me, — which  was  not  between 
her  and  them ; '  and  meant  a  wider  earthly,  if  not  heavenly, 
horizon,  under  the  birth-star. 

47.  Meantime,  beneath  the  hiU,  my  mother  knitted,  as 
quietly  as  if  she  had  been  at  home,  in  the  comer  of  the 
great  Roman  room  in  which  she  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
cleanliness,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  accommodation  of 
provincial  inns ;  and  the  days  tinned,  and  it  was  time  to 
think  of  the  journey  to  Naples,  before  any  of  us  were 
tired  of  Rome.  And  simple  cousin  Mary,  whom  I  never 
condescended  to  ask  for  either  sympathy  or  opinion,  was 
really  making  better  use  of  her  Roman  days  than  any  of 
us.  She  was  a  sound,  plain,  musician ;  (having  been  finished 
by  Moscheles  *) ;  attended  to  the  church  orchestras  carefully, 

^  [Horace,  EpUtles,  i.  1,  108.1 

*  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  marked  this  passage  as  '' needing  note."  The  meaning, 
of  course,  is  not  only  tnat,  looking  out  across  the  Campagna  to  Mount  Soracte,  he 
had  the  artistic  perception  to  know  that  ''its  outline  was  good"  (above,  p.  272); 
bat  also  that  his  feelings  for  the  scene  were  akin  to  those  of  Byron — 

"All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height  displa/d^ 
Not  now  in  snow^  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 
For  our  remembrance" — 

(CkibU  Harold,  iv.  74  :  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  86  n.) ;  and  of  Horace  (nurtured  beneath  far 
distant  and  unseen  Voltur,  Odes,  iii.  4>— '' Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum  Soracte'' 
^(Ocfat,  i.  9).l 

*  [Ignai  Moscheles  (1794-1870),  Bohemian  pianist ;  settled  in  London,  1826-184a] 
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read  her  guide-books  accurately,  knew  always  where  she 
was,  and  in  her  smcere  religion,  conquered  her  early  Puri- 
tanism to  the  point  of  reverently  visiting  St.  Paul's  grave 
and  St.  Cecilia's  house,  and  at  last  going  up  the  Scala 
Santa  on  her  knees,  like  any  good  girl  of  Rome. 

48.  So  passed  the  days,  till  there  was  spring  sunshine 
in  the  air  as  we  climbed  the  Alban  mount,  and  went 
down  into  the  ravine  under  La  Biccia,  afterwards  described 
in  perhaps  the  oftenest  quoted  passage  of  Modem  Painters} 
The  diary  says:  "A  hollow  with  another  village  on  the 
hill  opposite,  a  most  elegant  and  finished  group  of  church 
tower  and  roof,  descending  by  delicate  upright  sprigs*  of 
tree  into  a  dark  rich-toned  depth  of  ravine,  out  of  which 
rose  nearer,  and  clear  against  its  shade,  a  grey  wall  of  rock, 
an  absolute  miracle  for  blending  of  bright  lichenous  colour." 

With  a  few  sentences  more,  to  similar  efiect,  and  then 
a  bit  of  Pontine  marsh  description,  dwelling  much  on  the 
moving  points  of  the  ''black  cattle,  white  gulls,  black, 
bristly  high-bred  swine,  and  birds  of  all  sorts,  waders  and 
dippers  innumerable."  It  is  very  interesting,  at  least  to 
mj^self,  to  find  how,  so  early  as  this,  while  I  never  drew 
anything  but  in  pencil  outline,  I  saw  everything  first  in 
colour,  as  it  ought  to  be  seen.' 

49.  I  must  give  room  to  the  detail  of  the  day  fix)m 
Mola  to  Naples,  because  it  shows,  to  proof  enough,  the 
constant  watchfulness  upon  which  the  statements  in  Modem 
Painters  were  afterwards  founded,  though  neither  that  nor 
any  other  book  had  yet  been  dreamed  of,  and  I  wrote  only 
to  keep  memory  of  things  seen,  for  what  good  might  come 
of  the  memory  anyhow. 

"Naples,  January  9th  (1841). — Dressed  yesterday  at 
Mola  by  a  window  commanding  a  misty  sunrise  over 

^  I  have  sabttituted  this  word  for  a  sketch  like  the  end  of  a  broom, 
which  would  convey  no  idea  to  anybody  but  myself. 

>  [See  in  this  edition  Vol.  IIL  pp.  279,  280.1 

>  [Compare  Element  itf"  Drawing,  §  5  (Vol.  XV.  p.  27).] 
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the  sea — a  grove  of  oranges  sloping  down  to  the  beach, 
flushed  with  its  light;  Gaeta  opposite,  glittering  along 
its  promontory.  Ran  out  to  terrace  at  side  of  the 
house,  a  leaden  bit  of  roof,  with  pots  of  orange  and 
Indian  fig.  There  was  a  range  of  Skiddaw-like  moun- 
tains rising  fix>m  the  shore,  the  ravines  just  like  those 
of  Saddleback,  or  the  west  side  of  Skiddaw;  the 
higher  parts  bright  with  fresh-fallen  snow;  the  highest, 
misty  with  a  touch  of  soft  white,  swift  *  cloud.  Nearer, 
they  softened  into  green,  bare  masses  of  hill,  like 
Malvern,  but  with  their  tops  covered  with  olives  and 
lines  of  vine, — ^the  village  of  Mola  showing  its  white 
walls  and  level  roofs  above  the  olives,  with  a  breath 
of  blue  smoke  floating  above  them,  and  a  long  range 
of  distant  hills  running  out  into  the  sea  beyond.  The 
air  was  fresh,  and  yet  so  pure  and  soft,  and  so  full  of 
perfrime  from  the  orange  trees  below  the  terrace,  that 
it  seemed  more  like  an  early  summer  morning  than 
January.  It  got  soon  threatening,  however,  though 
the  sun  kept  with  us  as  we  drove  through  the  viUage; 
— confined  streets,  but  bright  and  varied,  down  to  the 
shore,  and  then  under  the  slopes  of  the  snowy  preci- 
pice, now  thoroughly  dazzling  with  the  risen  sun,  and 
between  hedges  of  tall  myrtle,  into  the  plain  of  Gari- 
gliano.  A  heavy  rain-cloud  raced  f  us  the  ten  miles, 
and  stooped  over  us,  stealing  the  blue  sky  inch  by 
inch,  till  it  had  left  only  a  strip  of  amber-blue  t  behind 
the  Apennines,  the  near  hills  thrown  into  deep  dark 

^  Note  the  instant  marking  the  pace  of  the  cloudy — ^the  work  of  "  Cceli 
Enarrant"^  having  been  begun  practically  years  before  this.  See  below 
also  of  the  rain-cloud. 

t  This  distinct  approach,  or  chase^  by  rain-cloud  is  opposed,  in  my  last 
lectures  on  sky,  to  the  galhering  of  rain-cloud  all  through  the  air,  under 
the  influence  of  plague  wind.' 

I  Palest  transparent  blue  passing  into  gold. 

^  [That  is,  of  the  Studies  of  Cloud  which  Ruskin  was  at  this  time  intending 
to  collect  from  Modem  Paintere,  Of  OobIi  Enarrant,  however,  only  one  Part  was 
issued :  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  bdiL] 

*  [See  The  Storm^Chud,  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  10  eeq.,  dO  eeq.] 
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purple  shade,  the  snow  behind  them,  first  blazing — ^the 
<nily  strong  light  in  the  picture — ^then  in  shade,  dark 
agdnst  the  pure  sky;  the  grey  above,  warm  and  lurid 
— a  little  washed  with  rain  in  parts;  below,  a  copse  of 
willow  coming  against  the  dark  purples,  nearly  pure 
Indian  yellow,  a  little  touched  with  red.     Then  came 
a  lovely  bit  of  aqueduct,  with  coats  of  shattered  mosaic, 
the  hills  seen  through  its  arches,  and  pieces  of  bright 
green  meadow  mixing  with  the  yellow  of  the  willows. 
At  Capua,  detained   by  a  rascally   Dogana, — ^we   had 
one  at  Garigliano  as  well,  howling  beggars  all  about 
(CBff4  del  Giglio  d'Oro),  one  ape  of  a  creature  clinging 
with  its  legs  about   another's  neck,  and  chopping  its 
jaws  with  its  fists.     Hence  a  dead  flat  of  vines  hanging 
from  elms,  and  road  perfectly  straight,  and  cut  utterly 
up  by  a  deluge  of  rain.     I  was  quite  tired  as  it  grew 
dark,  fragments  of  blue  and  amber  sky  showing  through 
colossal  thunder  clouds,  and  two  or  three  pure  stars 
labouring  among  the  dark  masses.     It  lightened  fast  as 
we  got  into  Naples,  and  we  were  stopped  again,  first 
by  Dogana,   and    then    at    passport  office,  tUl  1   lost 
temper  and  patience,  and  could  have  cried  like  a  girl, 
for  I  was  quite  wearied  with  the  bad  roads,  and  dis- 
appointed with  the  approach   to  Naples,  and    cold.     I 
could  not  help  wondering  at  this.     How  little  could  I 
have  imagined,  sitting  in  my  home  comer,  yearning  for 
a  glance  of  the  hill  snow,  or  the  orange  leaf,  that  I 
should,  at  entering  Naples,  be  as   thoroughly   out  of 
humour  as  ever  idter  a  monotonous  day  in    London. 
More  sol"* 

>  [The  fbUowiDg  sectaon,  §  60,  was  sabstitated  on  revision  for  the  sabjoined 
in  the  first  draft  :— 

"I  find  that  we  were  back  at  Mohi  on  10th  March,  harinif^  spent  the 
early  spring  half  at  Naples,  the  rest  at  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  ana  Anialfi, 
and  got  as  far  sonth  as  Pastam. 

"I  find  mv  diary  during  this  period  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
descriptions  like  the  above— mixed  with  occasioosl  Byronic  reforences  to 
my  own  unhappy  destiny — (thus,  on  occasion  of  lunch  among  the  cinders  of 
Monte  Sonma,  I  find  it  remarked  that  the  merry  guides  'little  thought 
oi  the  dark  ashes  my  spirit  was  lying  in!')  and  with  indignant  anaps 
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50.  For  full  ten  years,  since  earliest  geologic  reading,  I 
had  thoroughly  known  the  structure  and  present  look  of 
Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma;  nor  had  Friendship's  Offering 
and  Forget-me-not^  in  the  days  of  the  Bandit  Leoni/  left 
me  without  useful  notions  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Monte  St.  Angelo  and  Capri  were  new 
to  me,  and  the  first  feeling  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
power  and  mystery  of  the  under  earth,  unspasdkably  solemn ; 
though  Vesuvius  was  virtually  in  repose,  and  the  slow 
changes  in  the  heaped  white  cloud  above  the  crater  were 
only  like  those  of  a  thunder  cloud. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Alps  had  been  to  me  as  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  benevolent  will  in  creation.  Long  since, 
in  the  volcanic  powers  of  destruction,  I  had  been  taught 
by  Homer,  and  further  forced  by  my  own  reason,  to  see, 
if  not  the  personality  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  at  all  events  the 
permitted  symbol  of  evil,  unredeemed ;  wholly  distinct  from 
the  conditions  of  storm,  or  heat,  or  frost,  on  which  the 
healthy  courses  of  organic  life  depended.  In  the  same 
literal  way  in  which  the  snows  and  Alpine  roses  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  were  visible  Paradise,  here,  in  the  valley  of  ashes 
and  throat  of  lava,  were  visible  Hell.  If  thus  in  the  natural, 
how  else  should  it  be  in  the  spiritual  world? 

I  had  never  yet  read  a  line  of  Dante.  From  the 
moment  when  I  knew  the  words, — 

'^It  now  is  evening  there,  where  buried  lies 
The  body  in  which  I  cast  a  shade,  removed 
To  Naples  from  Brundusium's  wall,"^ 

not   Naples  only,  but  Italy,  became  for  ever  flushed  with 
the   sacred   twilight  of  them.     But  even  now,  what   pieces 

and  growls  at  the  character  of  the  Neapolitan  and  general  reckleesness 
and  misery  of  government  and  people.  In  all  these  I  was  entirely  rights 
and  perceived^  in  a  way  utterly  different  from  the  common  traveller^  the 
discord  hetween  the  beauty  of  external  scene  and  the  sorrow  of  its  people. 
But  also,  1  saw  the  scene  itself,  as  had  already  become  my  wont,  with 
precise  note  of  its  faults,    llie  common  English  traveller  .  .  ."  (§  51).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  180.] 

>  [Purgatario,  iii.  25.  For  another  reference  to  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  see 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  350  and  n.] 
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[  knew  of  Virgil,  in  that  kind,  became  all  at  once  true, 

irhen  I  saw  the  birdless  lake ;  ^  for  me  also,  the  voice  of  it 

lad  teaching  which  was  to  be  practically  a  warning  law  of 

utiure  life: — 

"Nee  te 
Nequidquam  lucis  Hecate  pnefecit  Avemis."' 

The  l^fends  became  true, — began  to  come  true,  I  should 
lave  said, — trains  of  thought  now  first  rising  which  did  not 
ake  clear  current  till  forty  years  afterwards;'  and  in  this 
irst  trickling,  sorrowful  in  disappointment.  ''There  were 
uch  places  then,  and  Sibyls  did  live  in  theml — but  is 
his  all?" 

Frightful  enough,  yes,  the  spasmodic  ground — ^the  boil- 
ng  sulphur  lake — ^the  Dog's  grotto^  with  its  floor  a  foot 
leep  in  poisoned  air  that  could  be  stirred  with  the  hand. 
IwiPiil,  but  also  for  the  Delphi  of  Italy,  ignoble.  And 
U  that  was  fairest  in  the  whole  sweep  of  isle  and  sea, 
saw,  as  was  already  my  wont,  with  precise  note  of  its 
aults. 

51.  The  common  E^lish  traveller,  if  he  can  gather  a 
ilack  bunch  of  grapes  with  his  own  fingers,  and  have  his 
ottle  of  Falemian  brought  him  by  a  girl  with  black  eyes, 
sks  no  more  of  this  world,  nor  the  next;  and  declares 
I^aples  a  Paradise.  But  I  knew,  from  the  first  moment 
rhen  my  foot  furrowed  volcanic  ashes,  that  no  mountain 
^rm  or  colour  could  exist  in  perfection  when  everything 
ras  made  of  scoria,  and  that  blue  sea  was  to  be  little 
toasted  if  it  broke  on  black  sand.  And  I  saw  also,  with 
eally  wise  anger,  the  horror  of  n^lect  in  the  governing 
ower,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found,  forsooth,  in  the  Neapo- 
itan  prisons  1 '  but  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  English- 
oan,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  Byron*  and  I,  saw  to  have 

'  [For  the  kfend  of  ''Averaof"  (the  ''birdlew"  lake),  tee  Lacretins,  vi.  740, 
ad  j^neid^  vi.  238.] 
>  IjBnmd,  vi.  lia] 

■   'See  the  chapter  on  the  Sibyla  in  Ariadne  Fhrtntina,  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  443-4M.] 
«    For  a  doM^ption  of  the  place,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  234.1 
'    ComiMure,  beloir,  p.  428 ;  and  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  649.J 
See  CkUdB  HmrM,  canto  iv.] 
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made  the  Apennines  one  prison  wall,  and  all  the  mod 
life  of  Italy  one  captivity  of  shame  and  crime;  a 
against  the  honour  of  her  ancestors,  and  the  kindness 
her  God. 

With  these  strong  insights  into  the  faults  of  oth 
there  came  also  at  Naples,  I  am  thankfid  to  say,  s( 
stroke  of  volcanic  lightning  on  my  own.  The  sense 
the  uselessness  of  all  Naples  and  its  gulph  to  me,  in 
then  state  of  illness  and  gloom,  was  borne  in  upon 
with  reproach:  the  chrysalid  envelope  began  to  tear  i1 
open  here  and  there  to  some  purpose,  and  I  bade  £ 
well  to  the  last  outlines  of  Monte  St.  Angelo  as  t 
faded  in  the  south,  with  dim  notions  of  bettering  my  ni 
in  future. 

52.  At  Mola  di  Gaeta  we  stopped  a  whole  day  thu 
might  go  back  to  draw  the  castle  of  Itri.  It  was  hii 
darkly  to  us  that  Itri  was  of  no  good  repute ;  we  disdai 
all  imputations  on  such  a  lovely  place,  and  drove  t 
there  for  a  day's  rambling.  While  I  drew,  my  moi 
and  Mary  went  at  their  own  sweet  wills  up  and  do' 
Mary  had  by  this  time,  ^  at  school  and  on  the  n 
made  herself  mistress  of  syllables  enough  to  express  » 
sympathy  with  any  contadina  who  wore  a  pretty  cap, 
carried  a  pretty  baby;  and,  the  appearance  of  Eng 
women  being  rare  at  Itri,  the  contadine  were  pleased, 
everything  that  was  amiable  to  mamma  and  Mary, 
made  an  excellent  sketch/  and  we  returned  in  exulta 
to  the  orange-groves  of  Mola.  We  afterwards  heard 
the  entire  population  of  Itri  consisted  of  banditti, 
never  troubled  ourselves  about  banditti  any  more. 

We  stopped  at  Albano  for  the  Sunday,  and  I  went 
in  the  morning  for  a  walk  through  its  ilex  groves  i 
my  father  and  mother  and   Mary.     For  some  time  b 
the  little  cough  bringing  blood  had  not  troubled  me, 
I   had   been  taking   longer  walks  and  otherwise    coun' 

*  [Here  reproduced ;  Plate  XV.] 
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on  comparative  safety,  when  here  suddenly,  m  the  gentle 
morning  samiter  through  the  shade,  the  cough  came  back 
— with  a  little  darker  stain  on  the  handkerchief  than  usuaL 
I  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  and  my  father's 
face  was  very  grave. 

We  got  quietly  back  to  the  inn,  where  he  found  some 
sort  of  light  carriole  disposable,  and  set  out,  himself,  to 
fetch  the  doctor  from  Rome. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  shadows  of  thought 
to  me,  to  fancy  my  father's  feelings  as  he  was  driven  that 
day  those  eighteen  miles  across  the  Campagna. 

Good  Dr.  Gloag  comforted  him,  and  returned  with 
him.  But  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  done,  nor  said. 
Such  chance  attack  was  natural  in  the  spring,  he  said, 
(mly  I  must  be  cautious  for  a  while.  My  mother  never 
lost  her  courage  for  an  instant.  Next  day  we  went 
on  to  Rome,  and  it  was  the  last  time  the  cough  ever 
troubled  me. 

58.  The  weather  was  fine  at  Easter,  and  I  saw  the 
Benediction,  and  sate  in  the  open  air  of  twilight  opposite 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  saw  the  dome-lines  kindle  on 
St  Peter's,  and  the  castle  veil  the  sky  with  flying  fire.^ 
Bearing  with  me  from  that  last  sight  in  Rome  many 
thoughts  that  ripened  slowly  afterwards,  chiefly  convincing 
'  me  how  guiltUy  and  meanly  dead  the  Protestant  mind 
>  was  to  the  whole  meaning  and  end  of  mediaeval  Church 
splendour;  and  how  meanly  and  guiltily  dead  the  existing 
Catholic  mind  was,  to  the  course  by  which  to  reach  the 
Italian  soul,  instead  of  its  eyes. 

I  Re-opening,  but  a  few  days  since,  the  book  which  my 
'  Christ  Church  official  tutor,  Walter  Brown,  recommended  to 
I  me  as  the  most  useful  code  of  English  religious  wisdomt 
,the   Natural  History   of  EtUhusia.smj^    I   chanced   on   this 

1  [For  Easter  illamiiiations  at  Rome,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  389  n.] 
'      s  fBj  Imac  Taylor:  tee  Vol.  X.  p.  452,  and  compare  Vol  XXXU.  p.  122  ». 
Ritakin  quotes  from  p.  48  of  the  book,  omitting  a  sentenee  where  dots  are  now 
iDferted.] 
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following  passage,  which  I  think  must  have  been  one  < 
the  first  to  startle  the  complacency  of  my  Puritan  cree 
My  since  experience  in  theological  writing  furnishes  n 
with  no  more  terrific  example  of  the  absence  alike  < 
charity  and  understanding  in  the  leading  masters  of  thi 
sect,  beyond  all  others  into  which  the  Church  has  ev< 
been  divided : — 

''If  it  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  in  every  bell,  and  bowl,  ai 
vest  of  the  Romish  service  there  is  hid  a  device  against  the  liberty  ai 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  its  gold,  and  pearls,  and  fine  linen  are  tl 
deckings  of  eternal  rain;  and  if  this  apparatus  of  worship  be  compan 
with  the  impurities  and  the  cruelties  of  the  old  Polytheistic  rites,  gre 
praise  may  seem  due  to  its  contrivers.  .  .  .  All  the  materials  of  poetic  ai 
scenic  effect  have  been  elaborated  by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  Itali 
artists  until  a  spectacle  has  been  got  up  which  leaves  the  most  splend 
shows  of  the  ancient  idol  worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  a  vast  mstan 
of  inferiority." 

Yet  I  cannot  distinctly  remember  being  shocked,  eve 
at  this  passage,  and  I  know  there  was  much  in  the  rest  < 
the  book  that  pleased  me ;  but  I  had  already  the  advanta^ 
over  its  author,  and  over  all  such  authors,  of  knowinj 
when  I  saw  them,  sincere  art  from  lying  art,  and  happ 
faith  from  insolent  dogmatism.  I  knew  that  the  voic( 
in  the  Trinita  di  Monte  did  not  sing  to  deceive  me;  an 
that  the  kneeling  multitude  before  the  Pontiff  were  indec 
bettered  and  strengthened  by  his  benediction. 

Although  I  had  been  able,  weather  favouring,  to  s( 
the  Easter  ceremonies  without  danger,  there  was  no  sigi 
take  all  in  all,  of  gain  to  my  health  from  Roman  winte 
My  own  discouragement  was  great;  and  the  first  cautioi 
joumeyings  back  by  Temi  and  Foligno  were  sad  enougl 
the  night  at  Temi  very  deeply  so.  For  in  the  eveniuj 
when  we  came  back  from  seeing  the  falls,  the  servant  of 
young  Englishman  asked  to  speak  with  us,  saying  that  1 
was  alone  in  charge  of  his  master,  who  had  been  stoppe 
there  by  sudden,  he  feared  mortal,  illness.  Would  n 
father  come  and  see  him?  My  father  went,  and  found 
beautifully  featured   Scottish    youth    of  three  or   four   ar 
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twenty,  indeed  in  the  last  day  of  decline.  He  died  during 
the  night,  and  we  were  of  some  use  to  the  despairing 
servant  afterwards.  I  forget  now  whether  we  ever  knew 
who  the  youth  was.  I  find  his  name  in  my  diary, 
'' Farquharson,"  but  no  more.^ 

As  we  drew  northward,  however,  out  of  the  volcanic 
country,  I  recovered  heart ;  the  enchanted  world  of  Venice 
enlarging  in  front  of  me.  I  had  only  yet  once  seen  her, 
and  that  six  years  ago,  when  still  a  child.  That  the  fairy 
tale  should  come  true  now  seemed  wholly  incredible,  and 
the  start  from  the  gate  of  Padua  in  the  morning, — Venice, 
asserted  by  people  whom  we  could  not  but  believe,  to  be 
really  over  lliere,  on  the  horizon,  in  the  seal  How  to  tell 
the  feeling  of  it  1 

54.  I  have  not  yet  fancied  the  reader's  answer  to  the 
first  question  proposed  in  outset  of  this  chapter,— does  he 
think  me  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate  youth? 

As  to  preparation  for  the  future  world,  terrestrial  or 
celestial,  or  future  self  in  either,  there  may  be  two  opinions 
— ^two  or  three  perhaps — on  the  matter.  But,  there  is  no 
question  that,  of  absolute  happiness,  I  had  the  share  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  average  people,  all  to 
myself.  I  say  "  people,"  not  "  boys."  I  don't  know  what 
delight  boys  take  in  cricket,  or  boating,  or  throwing  stones 
at  birds,  or  learning  to  shoot  them.  But  of  average  people 
in  continuity  of  occupation,  shopmen,  clerks,  Stock  Ex- 
change people,  club  and  Pall  Mall  people,  certainly  there 
was  no  reckoning  the  quantity  of  happiness  I  had  in  com- 
parison, followed  indeed  by  times  of  reaction,  or  of  puzzled 
satiety;  and  partly  avenged  by  extremes  of  vexation  at 
what    vexed    nobody   else;   but    indisputably   and   infinitely 

1  [The  first  draft  adds  here  :— 

"From  Temi,  by  Foli|B^o^  Perugia^  and  Arezzo^  to  Florence.  I  may 
perhaps  g^ive  scraps  of  the  descriptive  diaries  elsewhere.  Altogether  I  am 
impressed  by  their  coldness  and  apathy,  as  compared  to  what  I  feel  now^ 
in  great  part  of  course  caused  by  my  then  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
beauty  of  architecture — but  more  by  the  chrysalid  stupidity  of  that  period 
of  my  life — compared  to  which  my  old  age  is  really  youth." 
For  some  of  the  ''scraps'*  referred  to,  see  now  the  Appendix;  below^  p.  617.] 
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precious  in  itself,  every  day  complete  at  the  end,  as  with 
Sydney  Smith's  salad:  ''Fate  cannot  harm  me;  I  have 
dmed,  to-day.*** 

55.  The  two  chapters  closing  the  first,  and  beginning 
the  second  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  were  written, 
I  see  on  re-reading,  in  the  melancholy  experience  of  1852,' 
with  honest  effort  to  tell  every  traveller  what  was  really 
to  be  seen.  They  do  not  attempt  to  recall  my  own  joys 
of  1885  and  1841,  when  there  was  not  even  beginning  of 
railway  bridge;  when  everjrthing,  muddy  Brenta,  vulgar 
villa,  dusty  causeway,  sandy  beach,  was  equally  rich  in  rap- 
ture, on  the  morning  that  brought  us  in  sight  of  Venice:  ' 
and  the  black  knot  of  gondolas  in  the  canal  of  Mestre, 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  a  sunrise  full  of  clouds  all 
scarlet  and  gold. 

But  again,  how  to  tell  of  it?  or  even  explain  it  to 
myself, — ^the  English  mind,  high  or  common,  being  utterly 
without  trace  of  the  feeling.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  goes  to 
Venice,  and  seems  unconscious  that  it  is  in  the  sea  at  all.' 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Craven,  in  1789,  "expected  to  see  a  gay 
clean-looking  town,  with  quays  on  each  side  of  the  canals, 
but  was  extremely  disappointed;  the  houses  are  in  the 
water,  and  look  dirty  and  uncomfortable  on  the  outside; 
the  innumerable  quantity  of  gondolas  too,  that  look  like 
swimming  coffins,  added  to  the  dismal  scene,  and,  I  confess, 

*  [Recipe  for  a  Salad:  see  Lady  Holland's  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,  1855,  vol.  i. 
p.  377.1 

*  [Here  Ruskiu  forgets  that  the  first  volume,  the  last  chapter  in  which  ^The 
Vestibule")  describes  the  approach  to  Venice  in  olden  days,  was  published  in 
1851 — that  is,  after  his  wintering  there  1850-1851.  He  wintered  there  again  1851- 
1852,  and  the  second  volume  of  The  Stones  was  published  in  July  1853.  The 
^'  melancholy  experience  **  refers  to  the  opening  words  of  the  second  volume :  '^  In 
the  olden  davs  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no  more,  .  .  ."  The  railway  bridge 
had  been  built  in  1845.J 

*  [Sidney  was  in  \  enice  during  the  winter  of  1573-1574,  and  wrote  many 
letters  thence  to  his  friend  H.  Languet :  see  The  Correspondence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Hubert  Languet,  collected  and  translated  by  Steuart  A.  Pears,  1845.  Mr.  Pears 
in  his  memoir  (p.  xix.)  exclaims  :  "  How  must  Sidney  have  been  delighted  at  the 
fabric  in  the  day  of  its  beauty  and  glory  .  .  .  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters," 
etc.,  etc.  He  may  have  been ;  but  the  letters,  as  Ruskin  says,  hardly  indicate  any 
impression  of  the  kind.] 
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nice  on  my  arrival  struck  me  with  horror  rather  than 
asure.*** 

After  this,  she  goes  to  the  Casini,  and  is  happy.  It 
>s  not  appear  she  had  ever  read  the  Merchant  or  Othello  ; 
1  less  has  Evelyn  read  them,'  though  for  him,  as  for 
Iney,  Othello's  and  Antonio's  Venice  was  still  all  but 
ing.     My  Venice,  like  Turner's,  had  been  chiefly  created 

us  by  Byron;  but  for  me,  there  was  also  still  the 
re  childish  passion  of  pleasure  in  seeing  boats  float  in 
ar  water.  The  beginning  of  everything  was  in  seeing 
\  gondola-beak  come  actually  inside  the  door  at  Danieli's, 
en  the  tide  was  up,  and  the  water  two  feet  deep  at 
\  foot  of  the  stairs;  and  then,  all  along  the  canal  sides, 
ual  marble  walls  rising  out  of  the  salt  sea,  with  hosts 
little  brown  crabs  on  them,  and  Titians  inside. 

56.  Between  May  6th  and  16th  I  made  notes  on  effects 
light,'  afterwards  greatly  useful  in  Modem  Painters;  and 
o  pencil  drawings,  Ca'  Contarini  Fasan,  and  the  Giant's 
lircase,^  of  which,  with  two  more  made  at  Bologna  in 
sing,  and  some  half-dozen  at  Naples  and  Amalfi,'  I  can 

^  [lUttllf  in  1786  (Norember  18)  :  sea  p.  93  of  ^  Jowmejf  ikraugk  the  Crimea  to 

itantiBomle,  im  a  Seriee  qf  Lettere  Jram  the  Right  Han,  EHsnbeth^  Ladg  Cnmemc 

I.     GibDon't  description  of  Venice  (1765),  given  in  Vol.  X  p.  xliz.,  may  be 

iDMred.] 

■^[For  Erelyn't  riait  to  Venice,   1845-1646,  see  the  Diary  for  Jane  and  Jolf 


M^ 


[Presumably,  colonred  notes  in  bis  sketcb-book;  but  there  are  also  descrip^ 
notes  in  bis  diary.] 

*  [Tbeee  drawings  are  reprodnced  on  Plate  2  in  Vol.  III.  (p.  812),  and  Plate  2  in 
.  IV.  (p.  40),] 

^  rrhe  drawing  of  Amalfi   is  bere   reproduced  (Plate   XVI.).     Tbe  note  on 
iln  in  bis  diary  is  as  follows: — 

''(Naplb,  Mareh  11.)— Saw  no  more  of  Amalfi  tban  I  sketched,  but  that 
was  glorious.  Far  above  all  I  ever  hoped  when  I  first  leaped  off  the  mule 
in  tbe  burning  sun  of  tbe  afternoon,  with  tbe  light  behind  the  mountaina, 

in  its  way 

flows  of 
the  rocks  for  above,  and  the  sea  dashing  all  bright  in  my  ears,  low  but 


impatiently  and  quick.  I  never  beard  waves  follow  each  other  so  fost 
They  must  hare  been  very  small,  but  sound  swelling  on  the  night  air. 
Morning  lovely  again  and  quite  mild.  I  sat  very  happily  on  the  stone 
wall  at  the  e^  of  the  be^h  sketching  till  the  sun  got  too  intense  for 
my  eyes-T 


m  ine  Durning  sun  oi  ine  anernoon,  wiui  uie  ngni  oenma  voe  mouE 
the  evening  mist  doubling  their  height.  1  never  saw  anting  in  it 
at  all  comparable.  Moonnght  on  the  terrace  before  the  mn.  very  i 
fooling,  smooth  sea  and  white  convent  above,  with  the  keen  shado 
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say,  now  forty  years  later,  with  certitude,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  much  better  done.  I  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing of  architecture  proper,  had  never  drawn  a  section 
nor  a  leaf  moulding;  but  liked,  as  Turner  did  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  anjrthing  that  was  graceful  and  rich,  whether 
Gothic  or  Renaissance;  was  entirely  certain  and  delicate 
in  pencil-touch;  and  drew  with  an  acuteness  of  delight  in 
the  thing  as  it  actually  stood,  which  makes  the  sketch 
living  and  like,  from  comer  to  comer.  Thus  much  1  could 
do,  and  did  do,  for  the  last  time.  Next  year  I  b^^an 
tr3ang  to  do  what  I  could  not,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since,  spending  half  of  my  days  in  that  manner. 

57.  I  find  a  sentence  in  diary  on  8th  May,  which  seems 
inconsistent  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  centres  of  my 
life  work:*  — 

"  Thank  God  I  am  here ;  it  is  the  Paradise  of  cities. 

This,  and  Chamouni,  are  my  two  homes  of  Earth." ' 

But  then,  I  knew  neither  Rouen  nor  Pisa,  though  I 
had  seen  both.  (Geneva,  when  I  spoke  of  it  with  them, 
is  meant  to  include  Chamouni.)  Venice  I  regard  more  and 
more  as  a  vain  temptation.  The  diary  says  (where  the  stars 
are) :  ^  **  There  is  moon  enough  to  make  half  the  sanities  of 
the  earth  lunatic,  striking  its  pure  flashes  of  light  on  the 
grey  water." 

From  Venice,  by  Padua,  where  St.  Antonio, — by  Milan, 
where  the  Duomo, — were  still  faultless  to  me,  and  each  a 
perfect  bliss;  to  Turin — ^to  Susa;  my  health  still  bettering 
in  the  sight  of  Alps,  and  what  breeze  came  down  from 
them — and  over  Cenis  for  the  first  time.     I  woke   from  a 

^  [See  i.  §  180 ;  above,  p.  156.1 

'  pThe  diary  of  1841  ihows  that  Ruskin  wrote  ''homes/'  not  ''bournes"  (as 
hitherto  printea).] 

'  [The  sense  of  this  passage  has  hitherto  been  curiously  destroyed  by  wrong 
punctuation.  The  full  stop  a&r  "temptation"  has  been  placed  after  "wnere  the 
stars  are  " — thus,  "...  as  a  vain  temptation — the  diary  says — where  the  start  are. 
'There  is  moon  enough  .  .  .'"  But  "the  stars"  refer  to  the  asterisks  in  the  text 
— the  sentence  "There  is  moon  enough,"  etc.,  being  (as  the  diary  shows)  part  of 
a  longer  passage  which  Ruskin  omits.] 
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sound  tired  sleep  in  a  little  one-windowed  room  at  Lians-le* 
bourg,  at  six  of  the  summer  morning,  June  2nd,  1841 ;  the 
red  aiguilles  on  the  north  relieved  against  pure  blue — ^the 
great  pyramid  of  snow  down  the  valley  in  one  sheet  of 
eastern  light.  I  dressed  in  three  minutes,  ran  down  the 
village   street,  across   the  stream,   and  climbed  the  grassy 

'    slope  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  up  to  the  first  pines. 

^  I  had  found  my  life  again ; — all  the  best  of  it     What 

good  of  religion,  love,  admiration  or  hope,^  had  ever  been 
taught  me,  or  felt  by  my  best  nature,  rekindled  at  once; 
and  my  line  of  work,  both  by  my  own  will  and  the  aid 
granted  to  it  by  fate  in  the  future,  determined  for  me.     I 

i  went  down  thankfully  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  told 
them  I  was  sure  I  should  get  welL 

As  to  my  mere   physical  state,  the  doctors  had   been 

.  entirely  mistaken  about  me.  I  wanted  bracing  air,  exercise, 
and  rest  from  all  artificial  excitement.  The  air  of  the 
Campagna  was  the  worst  they  could  have  sent  me  into — 
the  life  of  Rome  the  worst  they  could  have  chosen.' 

58.  The  three  following  diary  entries,  which  meant  much 
afterwards,  may  summarily  end  what  I  fear  has  been  a 
tiresome  chapter. 

(I.)  "Geneva,  Jufie  5th. — Yesterday  fix)m  Cham- 

b^ry, — a   fresh    north    wind    blowing    away   the    dust. 

Much  pleased  with   the  respectable   young  wife  of  a 

confectioner,  at  one  of  the  mid-towns  where  I  went  to 

get   some   Savoy    biscuits — and   asked    for   'a   pound.* 

'  'Mais,  Monsieur,  une  livre  sera  un  peu — ^volumineuse ! 

[  je  vous  en  donnerai  la  moitid;  vous  verrez  si  cela  vous 

[  suffira;' — *Ah,  Louise'  (to  a  little  bright-eyed  lady  in 

'  the  inner  room,  who  was  expressing  her  disapprobation 

of  some  of  the  affairs  of  life  too  loudly),  'si  tu  n'es 

pas  sage,  tu  vas  savoir' — but  so  playfully  and  kindly! 

^  Got  here  on  a  lovely  afternoon  near  sunset,  and  the 

*  ^  V*W9  live  bv  Admirmtioii,  hope,  and  love" :  for  Rutkin'i  eonctant  qaoUtion  of 

'      the  line  of  Woratworth,  see  the  General  Index.] 

s  [For  an  additional  panage  which  here  follows  in  the  MS.,  see  the  A|ipendiz ; 
Mow,  p.  ei6.] 
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green  bastions  and  bright  Sal^ve  and  rushing  Rhone 
and  far  Jura,  all  so  lovely  that  I  was  nearly  vowing 
never  to  go  into  Italy  again." 

(II.)  ^*June  6th. — Pouring  rain  all  day,  and  slow 
extempore  sermon  from  a  weak-voiced  young  man  in 
a  white  arched  small  chapel,  with  a  braying  organ  and 
doggerel  hymns.  Several  times,  about  the  same  hour 
on  Sunday  mornings,  a  fit  of  self-reproach  has  come 
upon  me  for  my  idling  at  present,  and  I  have  fonned 
resolutions  to  be  always  trying  to  get  knowledge  of 
some  kind  or  other,  or  bodily  strength,  or  some  real 
available,  continuing  good,  rather  than  the  mere  amuse- 
ment of  the  time.  It  came  on  me  to-day  very  strongly, 
and  I  would  give  anjrthing  and  everything  to  keep  my- 
self in  the  temper,  for  I  always  slip  out  of  it  next  day." 

(III.)  ''Dec.  nth,  1842.— Very  odd  I  Exactly  the 
same  fit  came  on  me  in  the  same  church,  next  year, 
and  was  the  origin  of  Turner's  work.*** 

^  [For  A  note  on  this  entry,  see  below,  p.  316.    Among  the  MS.  is  a  sheet, 

headed  ''Addenda,"  which  may  be  inserted  here: — 

''I  was  then  twenty-one  (bom  Feb.  8th,  1819),  and  it  is  worth  while 
noting  that  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  chancing  to  call  with  Dr.  Acland  on 
John  varley,  the  conversation  fiilling  on  his  mvourite  science  of  astrology, 
and  we  both  laughing  at  it,  he  challenged  either  of  us  to  ffive  him  the 
place  and  hour  of  our  nativity,  saying  that,  if  either  could,  he  could 
prove  the  truth  of  the  science  m  ten  minutes  to  him.  1  happened  to  be 
able  to  give  mine,  and  in  certainly  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  occupied 
in  drawing  the  diagram  of  its  sky,  he  fastened  upon  the  three  y^ars  of 
my  past  life  when  I  was  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one,  as  having 
been  especially  fatal  to  me. 

''These  were  the  years  in  which  1  first  saw  at  Paris,  secondly  in 
London,  staying  with  us  in  our  Heme  Hill  house,  and  thirdly,  lost  by 
her  marriage,  the  French  girl  to  whom  certain  very  foolish  love-poems 
were  written,  which  my  least  wise  friends  plague  me  now  to  reprint 
But  the  three  periods  of  crisis  were  only  foci  m  the  general  mistake,  mis- 
management, and  misfortune  of  all  my  education,  mind  and  heart,  pre- 
ciselv  between  those  years  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  out  of 
whicn,  however,  I  have  gained  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  results  of 
various  misconduct  and  absurdity,  which  are  now  a  valuable  property  of 
their  sort.  The  girl  being  once  fairly  married,  and — which  was  of  more 
importance — I  beginning  to  feel  a  little  how  foolish  and  wicked  1  had 
been,  I  took  myself  up  in  retuming  from  Italy  over  the  Cenis  in  1841, 
and  finding  breath  ana  spirit  suddenly  stronger  in  a  scorching  morning 
at  Lans-le-bourg,  I  date  from  that  hour  and  place  the  beginning  of  my 
vital  work  and  education." 

For  the  morning  at  Lans-le-bourg,  June  2,   1841,  see   above,  p.    296;   and   for 

another  reference  to  Varley,  p.  81  n,] 


CHAPTER  IV 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

.  We  reached  Rochester  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  a 
mth  was  spent  at  home,  considering  what  was  to  be 
ne  next.  My  own  feeling,  ever  since  the  morning  at 
^ns-le-bouig,  was  that,  if  only  left  free  in  mountain  air, 
should  get  well,  fast  enough.  After  debate  with  London 
ctors,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  me  my  way;  and, 
pulating  only  that  Richard  Fall  should  go  with  me,  papa 
1  mamma  sent  me,  early  in  August,  on  my  first  inde- 
ident  journey,  into  Wales. 

But  they  desired  me,  on  my  way  there,  to  stop  at 
amington,  and  show  myself  to  its  dominant  physician, 
•.  Jephson — called  a  quack  by  all  the  Faculty,  yet  of 
lom  tiiey  had  heard  favourably  from  wise  friends. 

Jephson  was  no  quack;  but  a  man  of  the  highest 
aeral  power,  and  keenest  medical  instincts.  He  had 
en,  by  stubborn  industry  and  acute  observation,  from  an 
othecary's  boy  to  be  the  first  physician  in  Leamington; 
d  was  the  first  true  physician  I  ever  knew — nor  since, 
1  I  knew  Sir  William  Gull,^  have  I  met  the  match 
him. 

He  examined  me  for  ten  minutes;  then  said,  ''Stay 
re,  and  I'll  put  you  to  rights  in  six  weeks."  I  said  I 
s  not  the  least  disposed  to  stay  there,  and  was  going 
o  Wales,  but  would  obey  any  directions  and  follow  any 
ascriptions  he  chose  to  give  me.    No,  he  said,  I  must 

>  [In  1882  :  sea  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxx.] 
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stay,  or  he  could  do  nothing  for  me.  I  thought  this  did 
look  a  little  like  quackery,  and  accordingly  made  my  bow, 
and  proceeded  on  my  journey  into  Wales,  after  writing  a 
fiill  account  of  the  interview  to  my  father.^ 

60.  At  Font-y-Monach  lay  for  me  a  letter  from  him, 
bidding  me  go  back  to  Leamington  at  once,  and  place 
myself  under  Jephson's  care.  Richard  therefore  went  on 
to  Snowdon  by  himself;  and  I,  returning  with  what  speed 
the  mail  could  make,  presented  myself  to  the  doctor  peni- 
tently. He  sent  me  into  tiny  lodgings  near  the  WeUs, 
where  I  spent  six  weeks  of  life  extremely  new  to  me; 
much  grumbled  at  in  my  diary, — ^not  unpleasant,  now 
remembered. 

Salt  water  from  the  Wells  in  the  morning,  and  iron, 
visibly  glittering  in  deposit  at  bottom  of  glass,  twice  a  day. 
Breakfast  at  eight,  with  herb  tea — dandelion,  I  think; 
dinner  at  one,  supper  at  six,  both  of  meat,  bread,  and 
water,  only; — ^fish,  meat,  or  fowl,  as  1  chose,  but  only  one 
dish  of  the  meat  chosen,  and  no  vegetables  nor  fruit. 
Walk,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  early  to  bed.  Such 
the  regimen  suddenly  enforced  on  my  luxurious  life. 

To  which  discipline  I  submitted  accurately:  and  found 
life  still  worth  having  on  these  terms,  and  the  renewed 
hope  of  its  continuance,  extremely  interesting. 

61.  Nor  wanting  in  interest,  the  grotesquely  prosaic 
position  itself.  Here  I  was,  in  a  small  square  brick  lodging- 
house,  number  what  you  like  of  its  row,  looking  out  on  a 
bit  of  suburban  paddock,  and  a  broken  paling;  mean  litter 
everywhere  about;  the  muddy  lingering  of  Leam,  about 
three  yards  broad,  at  the  other  side  of  the  paddock;  a 
ragged  brambly  bank  at  the  other  side  of  it.  Down  the 
row,  beginnings  of  poor  people's  shops,  then  an  aristocratic 
grocer  and  mercer  or  two,  the  circulating  library,  and  the 
Pump  Room. 

After  the   Bay  of  Naples,    Mount   Aventine,   and    St. 

^  [For  an  additional  passage  which  followed  here  in  the  MS.,  see  the  Appendix ; 
helow^  p.  620.] 
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Mark's  Place,  it  felt  like  the  first  practical  scene  of  a 
pantomime,  after  the  transformation,  and  before  the  busi- 
ness begins.  But  I  had  been  extremely  dull  under  Mount 
Aventine;  and  did  not,  to  my  surprise,  feel  at  all  disposed 
to  be  duU  here, — but  somewhat  amused,  and  with  a  plea- 
sant feeling  of  things  being  really  at  last  all  right,  for  me 
at  least ;  though  it  wasn't  as  grand  as  Peckwater,  nor 
as  pretty  as  St.  Mark's  Place.  Anyhow,  I  was  down  to 
Croydon  level  again  in  the  world;  and  might  do  what  I 
liked  in  my  own  lodgings,  and  hadn't  any  Collections^  to 
get  ready  for. 

62.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  library 
and  choose  a  book  to  work  at.  After  due  examination, 
I  bought  Agassiz'  Poissons  Fossiles!^  and  set  msrself  to 
counting  of  scales  and  learning  of  hard  names, — ^thinking, 
as  some  people  do  still,  that  in  that  manner  I  might  best 
advance  in  geology.  Also  I  supplied  myself  with  some 
Captain  Marryat;'  and  some  beautiful  new  cakes  of  colour 
wherewith  to  finish  a  drawing,  in  Turner's  grandest  manner, 
of  the  Chftteau  of  Amboise  at  sunset,  with  the  moon  rising 
in  the  distance,  and  shining  through  a  bridge. 

The  Pomofis  Fossiles  turned  out  a  most  useful  purchase, 
enabling  me  finally  to  perceive,  after  steady  work  on  them, 
that  Agassiz  was  a  mere  blockhead  to  have  paid  for  all 
that  good  drawing  of  the  nasty  ugly  things,  and  that  it 
didn't  matter  a  stale  herring  to  any  mortal  whether  they 
had  any  names  or  not 

For  any  positive  or  useful  piupose,  I  could  not  more 
utterly  have  wasted  my  time;  but  it  was  no  small  gain  to 
know  that  time  spent  in  that  sort  of  work  was  wasted; 
and  that  to  have  caught  a  chub  in  the  Avon,  and  learned 
how  to  cook  it  spicily  and  herbaceously,  so  as  to  have 
[leased  Izaak  Walton,  if  the  odour  of  it  could  reach  him 
in  the  Anglers'  Paradise,  would  have  been  a  better  result 

^  [See  abore,  p.  103.1 

•  [For   particuUn   of  this   book,   see    Cutu»   ^  A^bria,    §   109   (Vol.    XIX. 
p.  154  fi.Xj 

'  [Compuo  aboTO,  pp.  103,  200.] 
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of  six  weeks'  study  than  to  be  able  to  count  and  call  by 
their  right  names  every  scale  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the 
universe. 

Also  I  got  a  wholesome  perception,  from  that  book,  of 
the  true  relation  between  artists  and  scientific  gentlemen. 
For  I  saw  that  the  real  genius  concerned  in  the  PoUsons 
Fossiles  was  the  lithographer's,  and  not  at  all  the  scien- 
tific gentleman's;  and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been 
called  after  the  lithographer,  his  fishes,  only  with  their 
scales  counted  and  called  bad  names  by  subservient  Mons. 
Agassiz. 

68.  The  second  thing  of  specific  meaning  that  went  on 
in  Leamington  lodgings  was  the  aforesaid  highly  laboured 
drawing  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Amboise,  ''out  of  my  head"; 
representing  the  castle  as  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  (it  is  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety,)  with  sunset  light 
on  it,  in  imitation  of  Turner;  and  the  moon  rising  behind 
it,  in  imitation  of  Turner;  and  some  steps  and  balustrades 
(which  are  not  there)  going  down  to  the  river,  in  imitation 
of  Turner;  with  the  fretwork  of  St.  Hubert's  Chapel  done 
very  carefully  in  my  own  way, — I  thought  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  Turner. 

This  drawing,  and  the  poem  of  the  •* Broken  Chain,' 
which  it  was  to  illustrate,^  after  being  beautifully  engraved 
by  Goodall,  turned  out  afterwards  equally  salutary  exercises; 

>  [For  the  poenii  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  124-180.  The  original  drawing,  and  Goodairs 
engravings  are  there  both  given :  between  pp.  170,  171.  In  the  Introdaetion  to 
that  volume  (pp.  xlii.  and  zliii.)  a  letter  from  Rutkin,  and  other  particulars  with 
regard  to  £.  uoodall's  engraving,  are  given.  Some  more  may  here  be  added  from 
the  MS.  of  Pneterita:— 

"  The  drawing  was  engraved  by  Goodall  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been 
a  Turneri  and  Mr.  Goodall  said  of  my  touches  on  the  pn^mssive  plate 
that  nobody  could  have  touched  a  plate  in  that  manner  hut  Turner.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  friends  who  said  they  liked  the  drawing  as  well 
as  Turner.  And  I  was  greatly  set  up  on  my  &ncy  horse — ^blind  of  both 
eyes.  Be  it  noted^  however^  that  this  was  neither  Mr.  Goodall's  fiiult^ 
nor  flattery.  He  never  said  my  drawing  was  as  good  as  Turner's^  but  he 
was  really  interested  by  the  study  I  had  g^ven  to  line  engravings  by  my 
admiration  of  its  skilly  so  little  in  general  appreciated^  and  by  my  know- 
ledge of  its  sources  of  effect  He  was  happy,  at  our  final  visits  in  having 
my  father's  praise  and  mine  of  his  sons  drawings— afterwards  the 
academician."} 
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proving  to  me  that  in  those  directions  of  imagination  I 
was  even  a  worse  blockhead  than  Agassiz  himself.  Mean- 
time, the  autumn  weather  was  fine,  the  com  was  ripe,  and 
once  out  of  sight  of  the  paddock,  the  pump  room,  and 
the  Parade,  the  space  of  surrounding  Warwickshire  within 
afternoon  walk  was  extremely  impressive  to  me,  in  its 
English  way.  Warwick  towers  in  sight  over  the  near  tree 
tops;  KenilwcMTth,  within  an  afternoon's  walk;  Stratford,  to 
be  reached  by  an  hour's  drive  with  a  trotting  pony;  and, 
round  them,  as  feur  as  eye  could  reach,  a  space  of  perfect 
England,  not  lull  and  dale, — ^that  might  be  anywhere, — ^but 
hill  Bsxdjlat,  through  which  the  streams  linger,  and  where 
the  canals  wind  without  lock. 

64.  Under  these  peaceful  conditions  I  hegtai  to  look 
carefuUy  at  cornflowers,  thistles,  and  hollyhocks;  and  find, 
by  ent^  on  Sept  15th,  that  I  was  writing  a  bit  of  the 
King  of  the  Golden  Bix)er,  and  reading  Alison's  Europe 
and  Turner's  Chemistry. 

Anent  the  Kit^  of  the  River, ^  I  remorsefully  bethink 
me  no  word  has  becoi  said  of  the  dawn  and  sunrise  of 
Dickens  on  us;  firom  the  first  syllable  of  him  in  the 
Sketchetj  altogether  precious  and  admirable  to  my  fathar 
and  me;  and  the  new  number  of  Pickwick  and  following 
Nickkby  looked  to,  through  whatever  laborious  or  tragic 
realities  might  be  upon  us,  as  unmixed  bliss,  for  the  next 
day.  But  Dickens  taught  us  nothing  with  which  we  were 
not  familiar, — only  painted  it  perfectly  for  us.  We  knew 
quite  as  much  about  coachmen  and  hostlers  as  he  did; 
and  rather  more  about  Yorkshire.  As  a  caricaturist,  both 
in  the  studied  development  of  his  own  manner,  and  that 
of  the  illustrative  etchings,  he  put  himself  out  of  the  pale 
of  great  authors ;  so  that  he  never  became  an  educational 
element  of  my  life,  but  only  one  of  its  chief  comforts  and 
restoratives. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  was  written  to  amuse 

^  [See  VoL  I.  pp.  d05-i35i.] 
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a  little  girl;^  and  being  a  fairly  good  imitation  of  Grimm 
and  Dickens,  mixed  with  a  little  true  Alpine  feeling  of  my 
own,  has  been  rightly  pleasing  to  nice  children,  and  good 
for  them.  But  it  is  totally  valueless,  for  all  that.  I  can 
no  more  write  a  story  than  compose  a  picture.' 

65.  Jephson  kept  his  word,  and  let  me  go  in  six  weeks, 
with  my  health,  he  told  me, — I  doubt  not,  truly, — ^in  my 
own  hands.  And  indeed,  if  I  had  continued  to  live  on 
mutton  and  iron,  learned  to  swim  in  the  sea  which  I 
loved,  and  set  myself  wholly  upon  my  geology  and  poissons 

— ^vivants  instead  of  fossiles, Well,   I  suppose  I  should 

have  been  drowned  like  Charles,'  or  lain,  within  a  year 
or  two, 

''on  a  glacier,  half  way  up  to  heaven. 
Taking  my  final  regt."« 

What  might  have  been,  the  mute  Fates  know.  I 
myself  know  only,  with  certainty,  what  ought  not  to  have 
been, — ^that,  getting  released  from  Leamington,  I  took  again 
to  brown  potatoes  and  cherry-pie;  instead  of  learning  to 
swim  and  climb,  continued  writing  pathetic  verses,^  and  at 
this  particularly  foolish  crisis  of  life,  as  aforesaid,  trjring  to 
paint  twilight  like  Turner.  I  was  not  simpleton  enough  to 
think  I  could  follow  him  in  daylight,  but  I  thought  I 
could  do  something  like  his  Kenilworth  Castle  at  sunset/ 
with  the  milkmaid  and  the  moon. 

66.  I  have  passed  without  notice  what  the  reader  might 
suppose  a  principal  event  of  my  life, — ^the  being  introduced 

*  [See  Vol.  1.  p.  xlviii.] 

■  [Compare  above,  p.  120.] 
»  feee  above,  p.  137.] 

*  [Rogers's  Italy  ("  Jorasse  ")  :— 

"  Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  those  awful  solitudes, 
(Twas  on  a  glacier — half-way  up  to  Heaven) 
Taking  his  final  rest"] 

*  fThe  later  parts,  for  instance,  of  the  ^^  Broken  Chain/'  Vol.  II.  pp.  311  #^.1 
^  [For  mentions  of  this  drawing  by  Turner,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  111. 

pp.  206  n.,  423).    Ruskin's  imitation  was  the  ^'  Castle  of  Amboise."] 
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to  him  by  Mr.   Griffith,^  at  Norwood  dinner,  June  28nd, 
'    1840.    The  diary  says :— 

'*  Introduced  to-day  to  the  man  who  beyond  all 
doubt  is  the  greatest  of  the  age;  greatest  in  every 
faculty  of  the  imagination,  in  every  branch  of  scenic* 
knowledge;  at  once  the  painter  and  poet  of  the  day, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Everybody  had  described  him  to 
\  me  as  coarse,  boorish,  unintellectual,   vulgar.     This   I 

I  knew  to  be  impossible.     I  found  in  him  a  somewhat 

(eccentric,  keen-mannered,  matter-of-fact,  English-minded 
— gentleman :  good-natured  evidently,  bad-tempered  evi- 
dently, hating  humbug  of  all  sorts,  shrewd,  perhaps  a 
i  little  selfish,  highly  intellectual,  the  powers  of  the  mind 

not  brought  out  with  any  delight  in  their  manifestation, 
or  intention  of  display,  but  flashing  out  occasionally  in 
a  word  or  a  look." 

Pretty  dose,  that,  and  full,  to  be  seen  at  a  first  glimpse, 
and  set  down  the  same  evening.' 

87.   Curiously,  the  drawing  of  Kenilworth  was   one  of 

those  that   came  out  of  Mr.   Griffith's  folio  after   dinner; 

j  and  I  believe  I  must  have  talked  some  folly  about  it,  as 

I  being  **  a  leading  one  of  the  England  series  *" ;  which  woukl 

.  displease  Turner  greatly.    There  were  few  things  he  hated 

'  ^  Meaning,  I  suppose,  knowledge  of  what  eould  rightly  be  represented 

or  eomposed  as  a  scene. 

^  FFor  whom,  see  abore,  p.  267.] 

'  rAeeording  to  Dean  Kitchin  (who  had  the  story  from  Bishop  Creighton), 
Raskin  had  wreTiooslT  met  Turner  at  Oxford.  The  ''story  was  told  me/'  wrote 
Creighton,  ''by  old  Ryman  the  printseller.  He  told  me  that  Rutkin  as  an  nnder- 
gradoate  used  to  frequent  his  shop,  and  sometimes  would  draw  in  his  parloor  from 
Ike  prints.  One  day,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  Tomer  eame  into  the  shop  on 
Vesiness  Ryman  told  him  there  was  a  young  man  drawing,  and  took  him  into  the 
parlour.  He  looked  over  Roskin's  shoulder,  and  said,  'The  young  man  draws 
▼ery  nieely.'  That  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  two "  {St.  Qwr§n,  voL  !▼.,  1901, 
p.  29).  Mr.  Holman  Hant  tells  the  same  storr^  adding  that  ^thos  began  the  per^ 
sonal  friendship  between  the  two"  (Pf-RaphaMitm  end  ik€  Pn-Rapkoau  Broiktr^ 
kmd,  lOOA,  ToL  L  p.  323).  One  would  like  to  aooept  the  tale;  bat  it  seems 
inersdiUe  that  Raskin  dioold  not  hsFO  remembered  and  reoorded  the  tneidsnt,  if 
it  had  really  happened.] 

XXXT.  u 
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more  than  hearing  people  gush  about  particular  drawings. 
He  knew  it  merely  meant  they  could  not  see  the  others.^ 

Anyhow,  he  stood  silent;  the  general  talk  went  on  as 
if  he  had  not  been  there.  He  wished  me  good-night 
kindly,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  I  came  back  from 
Rome. 

If  he  had  but  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  the  next 
day!  shown  me  a  pencil  sketch,  and  let  me  see  him  lay  a 
wash!  He  would  have  saved  me  ten  years  of  life,  and 
would  not  have  been  less  happy  in  the  dose  of  his  own. 
One  can  only  say.  Such  things  are  never  to  be ;  every  soul 
of  us  has  to  do  its  fight  with  the  Untoward,  and  for  itself 
discover  the  Unseen. 

68.    So   here    I    was    at    Leamington,   trpng    to    paint 
twilight    at    Amboise,    and    meditating    over    the    Poissons  j 
Fossiles^  and  Michael  Angelo.'    Set  free  of  the  Parade,  I « 
went   to   stay   a  few  days  with   my  college  tutor,  Walter 
Brown,*  Rector  now  of  Wendlebury,  a  viUage  in  the  flats,  | 
eleven  miles  north  of  Oxford.    Flats,  not  marshes :  whole-  ^ 
some  pastoral  fields,  separated  by  hedges;  here  and  therein 
a   haystack,   a  gate,   or  a   stile.     The  village   consisted  of|^ 
twelve  or  fifteen  thatched  cottages,  and  the  Rectory.     The  ^ 
Rectory   was   a    square    house,   with   a   garden   fifty  yards  i 
square.     The  church,   close  by,  about  four  yards  high  by ; 
twenty  yards  long,  had  a  square  tower  at  the  end,  and  a 
weather-cock.  y^ 

Good  Mr.  Walter  Brown  had  married  an  entirely  worthy,  ^ 
very  plain,  somewhat  middle-aged  wife,  and  settled  himself  ij 
down,  with  all  his  scholarship  and  good  gifts,  to  promote^ 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Wendlebury.  He  interested  himself^ 
entirely  in  that  object;  dug  his  garden  himself;  took  a^ 
scholar  or  two  to  prepare  for  Oxford  examinations,  with^ 
whom  in  the  mornings  he  read  in  the  old  way;   studied^ 

»  rCompare  Vol.  VH.  p.  434  n.] 

>  [See  for  the  Poiswru  Fossiles,  above^  p.  dOl ;  and  for  Raskin's  study  of  Miehael 
Angelo  at  this  time,  below,  p.  617*] 

•  [See  above,  pp.  185,  200.]  *- 
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le   Natural  History  of  Einthuriasm^    and   was    perfectly 
appy  and  contented,  to  the  end  of  his  time. 

69.  Finding  him  proud  of  his  little  church  and  its 
eather-cock,  I  made  a  drawing  of  it  for  him,'  in  my  best 
lanner,  at  sunset,  with  a  moonrise  behind.  He  objected  a 
ttle  to  having  the  sky  upside  down,  with  the  darkest  blue 
^  the  bottom,  to  bring  out  the  church;  but  somehow, 
^erybody  at  this  time  had  b^^  to  believe  in  me,  and 
link  I  knew  more  about  drawing  than  other  people:  and 
le  meekness  with  which  Mr.  Brown  would  listen  to  me 
icturing  on  Michael  Angelo,  from  a  series  of  outUnes  of 
le  Last  Judgment  which  I  had  brought  fix>m  Rome,  with 
le  muscles  engraved  all  over  the  bodies  like  branch  rail- 
lads,  remains  wholly  phenomenal  and  mystic  in  my  memory. 
bbody  is  ever  the  least  meek  to  me  now,  when  I  do  know 
imetlung  about  it. 

But  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife  were  in  all  ways  extremely 
ind  to  me,  and  seemed  to  like  having  me  with  them.  It 
as  perhaps  only  their  politeness:  I  can  neither  fancy  nor 
ad  anything  in  myself  at  this  time  which  could  have 
3en  pleasant  to  anybody,  unless  the  mere  wish  to  be 
.easant,  which  I    had  always;   seeking  to  say,   so  far  as 

could  honestly,  what  would  be  agreeable  to  whomsoever 

spoke  to. 

70.  From  Wendlebury  I  went  home,  and  made  final 
reparation,  with  Gordon's  help,  for  taking  my  d^p*ee  in 
le  spring.  I  find  entry  on  Nov.  16th,  1841,  at  Heme 
[ill,  ''I  have  got  my  rooms  in  order  at  last;  I  shall  set 
}  work  on  my  reading  to-morrow,  methodically,  but  not 
ud."  Setting  my  rooms  in  order  has,  throughout  life, 
9en  an  occasionally  complacent  recreation  to  me;  but  I 
ftve  never  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  order  three  days 
ker  they  were  in  it.* 

On    tiie    day   following    comes    this:    ''Mem.,   why    is 

«  [See  ftbovfu  S  ^>  P-  291.    For  Ruskin't  letters  to  Mr.  Brown,  eee  VoL  XXXVl.] 

*  fNow.  wid  anotMr  alM>  of  Wendlebury,  in  the  pooiewion  of  Mr.  Brown's 
iurbteri.J 

•  [See  the  Introdnetion  to  Vol  XXXIII.  p.  xziu.] 
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and  that  it  was  entirely  proper  for  me  to  have  it,  and 
inexpedient  that  anybody  else  should.^  I  ought  to  have 
secured  it  instantly,  and  begged  my  father's  pardon,  tenderly. 
He  would  have  been  angry,  and  surprised,  and  grieved ;  but 
loved  me  none  the  less,  found  in  the  end  I  was  right,  and 
been  entirely  pleased*  I  should  have  been  very  uncomfort- 
able and  penitent  for  a  while,  but  loved  my  father  all  the 
more  for  having  hurt  him,  and,  in  the  good  of  the  thing 
itself,  finally  satisfied  and  triumphant.  As  it  was,  the 
"Spliigen"  was  a  thorn  in  both  our  sides,  all  our  lives. 
My  father  was  always  trying  to  get  it;  Mr.  Munro,  aided 
by  dealers,  always  raising  the  price  on  him,  till  it  got  up  ; 
firom  80  to  400  guineas.  Then  we  gave  it  up, — ^witli 
imspeakable  wear  and  tear  of  best  feelings  on  both  sides.       , 

78.  And  how  about  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,*'  etc  ?  Grood  \ 
reader,  if  you  ask  this,  please  consult  my  philosophical  works.* 
Here,  I  can  only  teU  you  facts,  whether  of  circumstance  or  | 
law.  It  is  a  law  that  if  you  do  a  foolish  thing  you  suffer  . 
for  it,  whatever  your  motive.  I  do  not  say  the  motive  i 
itself  may  not  be  rewarded  or  punished  on  its  own  merits.  % 
In  this  case,  nothing  but  mischief,  as  far  as  I  know,  came  ^ 
of  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  bearing  the  disappointment  as  best  I 
could,  I  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  the  sketches,  and  the  hope  ^ 
of  the  drawings  that  were  to  be.  And  they  gave  me  much  ^ 
more  to  think  of  than  my  mischance.  I  saw  that  these  ^ 
sketches  were  straight  impressions  firom  nature, — not  arti-  q 
ficial  designs,  like  the  Carthages  and  Romes.  And  it  b^an  ^ 
to  occur  to  me  that  perhaps  even  in  the  artifice  of  Turner  i 
there  might  be  more  truth  than  I  had  understood.  I  was  ^ 
by  this  time  very  learned  in  Ms  principles  of  composition; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  these  later  subjects  Nature  : 
herself  was  composing  with  him.  ''• 

^  [For  the  altimate  gift  of  the  drawing  to  Ruskin  by  his  friends,  see  VoL  XIII.  ^ 

p.  487J  , 

*  [For  disquisitions  on  avarice  and  covetousness^  envious  and  innocent,  see  Fan  .. 

Clavigera^  Letter  62  (Vol.  XXVIIl.  pp.  518  9eq,),  and  the  other  passages  there  referred  Z 
to  (at  p.  518,  n.  *).] 
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Considering  of  these  matters,  one  day  on  the  road  to 
Norwood,  I  noticed  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem,  which 
eemed,  even  to  my  critical  judgment,  not  ill  '*  composed " ; 
nd  proceeded  to  make  a  light  and  shade  pencil  study  of 
t  in  my  grey  paper  pocket-book,  carefully,  as  if  it  had  been 
k  bit  of  sculpture,  liking  it  more  and  more  as  I  drew. 
iVhen  it  was  done,  I  saw  that  I  had  virtually  lost  all  my 
ime  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  because  no  one  had  ever 
old  me  to  draw  what  was  really  there!  All  my  time,  I 
Qean,  given  to  drawing  as  an  art;  of  course  I  had  the 
eoords  of  places,  but  had  never  seen  the  beauty  of  any- 
hing,  not  even  of  a  stone — ^how  much  less  of  a  leaf! 

I  was  neither  so  crushed  nor  so  elated  by  the  discovery 
s  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  it  ended  the  chrysalid  days, 
rhenceforward  my  advance  was  steady,  however  slow. 

74.  This  must  have  been  in  May,  and  a  week  or  two 
ifterwards  I  went  up  for  my  d^^ree,  but  find  no  entry  of 
L  I  only  went  up  for  a  pass,  and  still  wrote  Latin  so 
Midly  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  not  passing!  but  the 
oaminers  forgave  it  because  the  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
nathematics  were  all  above  the  average ;  and  they  gave  me 
t  complimentary  double-fourth.^ 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  through,  I  went  out  for  a 
irolk  in  the  fields  north  of  New  College,  (since  turned  into 
Jie  Parks,)  happy  in  the  sense  of  recovered  freedom,  but 
sztremely  doubtful  to  what  use  I  should  put  it.  There  I 
irWy  at  two  and  twenty,  with  such  and  such  powers,  all 
lecond-rate  except  the  analytic  ones,  which  were  as  much 
n  embryo  as  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  no  means  of 
measuring;  such  and  such  likings,  hitherto  indulged  rather 

*  [^'Rotkiii,''  njt  Dean  KHehin  (spMkiiig  from  long  and  intimite  ezporienoe 
if  Qnwd  eimninationfX  ''it  ft  wonderful  ezsmple  of  the  ennoUement  of  Fmm 
rork  hf  ft  itrong  and  ready  intelliffenoe.  In  mr  time  I  liftve  known  three  men 
m  when  the  ola  Ptei  edncfttion  reiuly  had  excellent  effect! :  Lord  Salithurj,  Lord 
IhaSerin,  and  Roaldn.  They  all  hrouffht  to  it  a  generosity  of  mind  and  hreadth  of 
uperieoee  which  raised  them  ahove  ue  worlc  they  had  to  do.  Rnakin  at  the  end 
ihowed  ao  much  wmrlc  and  hriUiancy  in  hit  final  examination,  that  he  waa  placed 
n  ikm  Clam  List  on  hia  Fms  work ;  hie  name  appears  as  a  IXrahle  Foarth  Class- 
Ban,  that  iSL  an  Hooormry  Class-man  in  hoth  Classics  and  Mathematics  It  waa 
i  rmf  ran  distiiietioo''  (AmMi  in  (k^fmrd  tmd  (MWr  atudim,  pp.  90-^1).] 
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against  conscience;  and  a  dim  sense  of  duty  to  mysdf, 
my  parents,  and  a  daily  more  vague  shadow  of  Etenud 
Law. 

What  should  I  be,  or  do?  my  utterly  indulgent  firther   i 
ready  to  let  me  do  anything;  with  my  room  always  luxu- 
riously furnished  in  his  house, — my  expenses  paid  if  I  chose   ^ 
to  travel    I  was  not  heartless  enough,  yet,  to  choose  to  do    > 
that,  alone.     Perhaps  it  may  deserve  some  dim  praise  that   } 
I  never  seriously  thought  of  leaving  my  father  and  mother    ] 
to  explore   foreign    coimtries;    and    certainly   the    fear    of   ^ 
grieving  them  was  intermingled  more  or  less  with  all  my 
thoughts;  but  then,  I  did  not  much  xvant  to  explore  foreign   ^ 
countries.     I  had  not  the  least  love  of  adventure,  but  liked 
to  have  comfortable    rooms  always  ordered,  and  a    three- 
course  dinner  ready  by  four  o'clock.     Although  no  coward 
under  circumstances  of  accidental  danger,  I  extremely  ob- 
jected to  any  vestige  of  danger  as  a  continuous  elemoit 
in  one's  life.     I  would  not  go  to  India  for  fear  of  tigers, 
nor  to  Russia  for  fear  of  bears,  nor  to  Peru  for  fear  of 
earthquakes;   and  finally,  though  I  had  no  rightly  glowing 
or  grateful  affection  for  either  father  or  mother,  yet  as  they 
could  not  well  do  without  me,  so  also  I  found  I  was  not 
altogether  comfortable  without  them. 

75.  So  for  the  present,  we  planned  a  summer-time  in 
Switzerland,  not  of  travelling,  but  chiefly  stay  in  Chamouni,  - 
to  give  me  moimtain  air,  and  the  long  coveted  power  of  ' 
examining  the  Mont  Blanc  rocks  accurately.  My  mother  - 
loved  Chamouni  nearly  as  much  as  I ;  but  this  plan  was  of  ^ 
severe  self-denial  to  my  father,  who  did  not  like  snow,  nor  ' 
wooden-walled  rooms.  = 

But  he  gave   up   all   his   own  likings   for   me,   and    let 
me  plan  the  stages  through  France  as  I  chose,  by  Rouen,    ^ 
Chartres,  Fontainebleau,  and  Auxerre.^     A  pencil-sketch  or    ' 

^  [Of  this  tour  no  diary  was  written  (see  §  78).    The  first  draft  of  this  portion 
of  Prceterita  adds  an  interesting  detail : — 

*'  I  spent  a  week  in  Somerset  House  drawing  a  geological  map  of  the 
line  on  a  large  scale  from  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Society^  and  we 
started  with  some  of  the  gladness  of  old  days."] 
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«  at  fint  show.  mily.  want  of  fiidth'  in<  my  oldi  mannery 
d  more  endeavour  tm  light  and  shade^  ftitUe  enough, 
le  flat  cross-Gountiy  between  Chaitres  and  Fontainehl»iu» 
th  an  oppressive  sense  of  Paris  to  tl^  north,  fretted  me 
ckedly;  when  we  got  to  the  Fountain  of  Fair  Water  ^ 
lay  feveriddy  wafecAd  through  the  nig^t,  and  was  so 
avy  and  ill  in  the  morning  that  I  oould'not  safSely  travel; 
d  fimcied  some  bad  sickness  was  coming  on.  However, 
wards  twelve  o'dodc  the  inn  people  brought  me  a  little 
AxA  of  wild  strawberries;  and  they  refreshed  me,  and  I 
tt  my  sketch-bocdc  in  pocket  and  tottered  out,  though 
n  m  an  extremely  languid'  and  woe-begone  condition; 
d  getting  into  a  cart-road  among  some  young  trees, 
lere  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  blue  sl^  through 
m  branches,  lay  down  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside  to 
?  if  I  could  sleqft.  But  I  couldn't,  and  the  branches 
ainst  the  blue  sky  began  to  interest  me,  motionless  as 
e  branches  of  a  tree  of  Jesse  on  a  painted'  window. 

Feding  gradually  somewhat  livelier,  and  that  I  wasn't 
ong  to  die  this  time,  and  be  buried  in  the  sand,  though 
couldn't  for  the  present  walk  any  further,  I  took  out  my 
lok,  and  began  to  draw  a  little  aspen  tree,  on  the  other 
le  of  the  cart-road,  carefully. 

76.  How  I  had  managed  to  get  into  that  utterly  dull 
rt-road,  when  there  were  sandstone  rocks  to  be  sought 
r,  the  Fates,  as  I  have  so  ofLen  to  observe,'  only  know; 
it  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Fontainebleau 
y  of  the  sublimities  which  I  hear  vaunted  by  French 
tists,  and  which  disturbed  poor  Evelyn's  mind  nearly  as 
uch  as  the  "horrid  Alp**  of  Clifton:'— 

**7th  March  (1644). — I  set  forwards  with  some  company  towards  Fon- 

ae  Bleau,  a  sumptuous  palace  of  the  King's  like  ours  at  Hampton  Court 

the  way  we  passe  through  a  forest  so  prodigiously  encompassed  with 

^  [The  ''Fontaine  de  Belle  £aa/'  formerly  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace,  is 
»pmed  to  have  gnven  its  name  to  the  place  (see  §  77);  the  source  has  heen  lost 
forming  artificial  ponds.] 
>  [See,  e,g.,  pp.  224  n.,  d04.] 
»  [See  above,  il  §  2  (p.  244).] 
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hideous  rocks  of  whitish  hard  stone,  heaped  one  on  another  in  moun- 
tainous heights,  that  I  think  the  like  is  nowhere  to  be  found  more  horrid 
and  solitary.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  gloomy  precipices,  inter- 
mingled with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  stones  hanging  over  and  menacing 
ruin,  is  built  an  hermitage."^ 

I  believe  this  passage  to  be  accurately  characteristic  of 
the  pure  English  mind  about  rocks.  If  they  are  only  big 
enough  to  look  as  if  they  would  break  your  head  if  they 
fell  on  it,  it  is  all  an  Englishman  asks,  or  can  understand, 
of  them.  The  modem  thirst  for  self-glorification  in  getting 
to  the  top  of  them  ^  is  indeed  often  accompanied  with  good 
interest  in  geographical  and  other  science;  and  nice  boys 
and  girls  do  enjoy  their  climbing,  and  lunching  in  fields  of 
primula.  But  I  never  trace  a  word  in  one  of  their  journals 
of  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  any  Swiss  scene  or  Swiss 
character,  so  only  that  they  have  their  own  champagne 
at  lunch. 

77.  The  "  hideous  rocks "  of  Fontainebleau  were,  I  grieve 
to  say,  never  hideous  enough  to  please  me.  They  always 
seemed  to  me  no  bigger  than  I  could  pack  and  send  home 
for  specimens,  had  they  been  worth  carriage;  and  in  my 
savage  dislike  of  palaces  and  straight  gravel  walks,  I  never 
found  out  the  spring  which  was  the  soul  of  the  place. 
And  to-day,  I  missed  rocks,  palace,  and  fountain  all  alike, 
and  found  myself  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  cart-road  in  the 
sand,  with  no  prospect  whatever  but  that  small  aspen  tree 
against  the  blue  sky. 

Languidly,  but  not  idly,  I  began  to  draw  it;  and  as  I 
drew,  the  languor  passed  away :  the  beautiful  lines  insisted 
on  being  traced, — without  weariness.  More  and  more  beau- 
tiful they  became,  as  each  rose  out  of  the  rest,  and  took 
its  place  in  the  air.  With  wonder  increasing  every  instant, 
I  saw  that  they  "  composed "  themselves,  by  finer  laws  than 
any  known  of  men.  At  last,  the  tree  was  there,  and  every- 
thing that  I  had  thought  before  about  trees,  nowhere. 


^  [Compare  A  Lecture  an  Landscape,  §  24 :  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  635.] 
'  [For  references  to  passages  on  Alpine  climbing,  see  VoL  XVI.  ] 


p.  138  11.] 
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>  The    Norwood    ivy    had   not   abased   me   in   that   final 

manner,    because    one   had    always    felt   that    ivy    was    an 

ornamental  creature,  and  expected  it  to  behave  prettily,  on 

occasion.     But  that  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  (for  I   saw 

I    surely  that  my  little  aspen  was  only  one  of  their  millions) 

I    should  be  beautiful — more  than  Gothic  tracery,  more  than 

Greek  vase-imagery,  more  than  the  daintiest  embroiderers 

r    of  the  East  could  embroider,  or  the  artfiillest  painters  of 

'    the    West    could    limn, — ^this    was    indeed   an    end    to    all 

former  thoughts   with   me,  an   insight   into   a   new   silvan 

world. 

Not  silvan  only.  The  woods,  which  I  had  only  looked 
on  as  wilderness,  fidfilled  I  then  saw,  in  their  beauty,  the 
same  laws  which  guided  the  clouds,  divided  the  light,  and 
balanced  the  wave.  ''He  hath  made  everything  beautiful, 
in  his  time,"^  became  for  me  thenceforward  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bond  between  the  human  mind  and  all  visible 
things;  and  1  returned  along  the  wood-road  feeling  that  it 
had  led  me  fisur; — Farther  than  ever  fancy  had  reached,  or 
theodolite  measured. 

78.  To  my  sorrow,  and  extreme  surprise,  I  find  no  diary 
whatever  of  the  feelings  or  discoveries  of  this  year.  They 
were  too  many,  and  bewildering,  to  be  written.  I  did  not 
even  draw  much,* — ^the  things  I  now  saw  were  beyond 
drawing, — but  took  to  careful  botany,  while  the  month's 
time  set  apart  for  the  rocks  of  Chamouni  was  spent  in 
merely  finding  out  what  was  to  be  done,  and  where.  By 
the  chance  of  guide  dispensation,  I  had  only  one  of  the 
average  standard,  Michel  Devouassoud,  who  knew  his  way 
to  the  show  places,  and  little  more;*  but  I  got  the  fi"esh 
air  and  the  climbing;  and  thought  over  my  Fontainebleau 

1  rEcelfldastw  iiL  11.  It  it  interefltinc^  to  note  that  Ruskiii't  ttudr  st  Fon- 
tmineUMn,  to  which  he  sttaGhes  ao  much  importanca  in  the  hiatorj  of  his  theorx 
and  praetice  of  art,  i^^^ly  ooinddea  approximately  in  time  with  the  foundation 
in  the  same  region  of  the  Barhizon  School.] 

'  [Several  dbrawinga  of  1842  are,  however,  reproduced  in  this  edition :  see,  0,$., 
in  this  Tolume,  Plates  XVIL  and  XX.  (pp.  316,  328).l 

*  [He  was,  however,  connected  with  some  of  the  earlier  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  : 
see  ne  AmuUi  ^  MmU  Blame,  by  C.  S.  Mathews,  p.  150.] 
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sherry  with  more  room  for  their  legsL  And,  now  that  I 
was  of  age  and  B.A.  and  so  on — did  not  /  also  want  a 
larger  house? 

No,  good  reader;  but  ever  since  first  I  could  drive  a 
spade,  I  had  wanted  to  dig  a  canal,  and  make  locks  on  it, 
like  Harry  in  Harry  and  Lucy}  And  in  the  field  at  the 
back  of  the  Denmark  Hill  house,  now,  in  this  hour  of  all 
our  Weaknesses,  offered  in  temptation,  I  saw  my  way  to  a 
canal  with  any  number  of  locks  down  towards  Dulwich.* 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  me,  looking  back,  to  remember 
this,  and  how  entirely  boyish — ^and  very  young-boyish,  too 
— I  was  still,  in  all  instincts  of  personal  delight :  while  yet, 
looking  out  of  myself,  I  saw  farther  than  Kings  of  Naples 
or  Cardinals  of  Rome. 

80.  Yet  there  was  much,  and  very  closely  balanced, 
debate,  before  the  house  was  taken.  My  mother  wisely, 
though  sadly,  said  it  was  too  late  for  her;  she  could  not 
now  manage  a  large  garden:  and  my  father,  feeling  his 
vanity  had  more  than  a  word  in  the  matter,  besides  all 
that  might  rightly  be  alleged  of  what  was  now  convenient 
and  becoming,  hesitated  painfully,  as  he  had  done  about 
his  first  Copley  Fielding. 

But  at  last  the  lease  of  the  larger  house  was  bought: 
and  everybody  said  how  wise  and  proper;  and  my  mother 
did  like  arranging  the  rows  of  pots  in  the  big  greenhouse ; 
and  the  vi^w  from  the  breakfast-room  into  the  field  was 
really  very  lovely.  And  we  bought  three  cows,  and  skimmed 
our  own  cream,  and  churned  our  own  butter.  And  there 
was  a  stable,  and  a  farmyard,  and  a  haystack,  and  a  pigstye, 

1  [See  vol.  iiL  pp.  20  Mg.  of  Emrji  and  iMCjf  Oanduded;  bein§  tkt  Lui  Pari  of 
EaH9  Le$mm9,  1826.J 

'  [For  the  hottse,  lee  PUte  XXVII.  (p.  980) ;  for  the  field,  Plate  XXVIII.  (p.  402). 
In  the  following  aentenoe,  the  reference  it  more  perticuhurlr  to  Ratldn'a  pliuie  end 
thoughts  in  regard  to  "The  Streame  of  Italy" :  tee  Vol.  XVII.  Roakin't  interest 
in  such  matters  kiever  left  him :  see  the  aceount  of  his  stream  at  Brentwood, 
VoL  XXV.  p.  xxzrii.;  the  note  on  his  water-supply  at  Polking,  VoL  XXXIV. 

L710.  Mr.  Wedderhom  recalls  a  rtsit  to  Brentwood,  when  ''we  went  to  Lang- 
le,  where  there  are  water-works,  with  sluices  occasionally  opened,  found  out  the 
day,  and  went  orer  to  the  Inn  there  fbr  a  night,  so  as  to  get  up  early  and  see  the 
water  come  down."] 
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and  a  porter's  lodge,  where  undesirable  visitors  could  be 
stopped  before  startling  us  with  a  knock.  But»  for  all 
these  things,  we  never  were  so  happy  again.  Never  any 
more  "at  home." 

81,  At  Champagnole,  yes;  and  in  Chamouni» — in  La 
Cloche,  at  Dijon, — in  Le  Cygne,  at  Lucerne,  All  these 
places  were  of  the  old  time.  But  though  we  had  many 
happy  days  in  the  Denmark  Hill  house,  none  of  our  new 
ways  ever  were  the  same  to  us  as  the  old:  the  basketfuls 
of  peaches  had  not  the  flavour  of  the  numbered  dozen  or 
score ;  nor  were  all  the  apples  of  the  great  orchard  worth  i 
a  single  dishful  of  the  Siberian  crabs  of  Heme  HilL  I 

And  I  never  got  my  canal  dug,  after  all  I  Harry's 
making  tlie  lock-gates  himself  had  indeed  always  seemed 
to  me  too  magnificent!  inimitable  if  not  incredible:  but 
also,  I  had  never,  till  now  that  the  need  came,  entered 
into  the  statistics  of  water  supply.  The  gardeners  wanted 
ail  that  was  in  the  butts  for  the  greenhouse.  Nothing  but 
a  dry  ditch,  incommodious  to  the  cows^  I  saw  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  resigned  myself  to  destiny:  yet  the  bewitching 
idea  never  went  out  of  my  head,  and  some  water- works, 
ou  the  model  of  Fontainebleau,  were  verily  set  aflowing^ — : 
twenty  years  afterwards,  as  wiD  be  told.*  j 

82.  The  next  year,  there  was  travelling  enough  for  us 
up  and  down  the  new  garden  walks.  Also,  the  first  volume 
of  Modern  Painters  took  the  best  of  the  winter*s  leisure: 
the  summer  was  broken  by  some  formal  term-keeping  at 
Oxford.  There  is  nothing  in  diary  worth  noting,  except  a 
word  about  Camberwell  church  window,  to  which  I  must 
return  in  connection  with  things  yet  far  ahead.^ 

The  said  first  volume  must  have  been  out  by  my  father's 
birthday;  its  success  was  assiu^d  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  1st,  1844,  ''my  father  brought  me  in  the 
^Slaver'  for  a  New  Year's  gift," — ^knowing  well,  this  time, 

♦  See  ''Joanna's  Care"  [below,  p.  560]. 
^  [See  below,  pp.  382-083.] 
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how  to  please  me,  I  had  it  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  next 
morning,  like  my  own  "Loch  Achray"  of  old.*  But  the 
pleasure  of  one's  own  first  painting  everybody  can  under- 
stand. The  pleasure  of  a  new  Turner  to  me,  nobody  ever 
will*  and  it's  no  use  talking  of  it- 

For  the  second  volume,  (not  meant  to  be  the  least  like 
what  it  is,)  I  wanted  more  Chamouni.  The  joumey  of 
1844  was  planned  entirely  for  central  Alps,  and  on  June 
1st,  1844j  we  were  happy  by  Lake  Leman  shorei  again.^ 

»  [See  above,  d.  2160 

'  [For  particulari  of  the  winter  1842-1843,  when  the  first  yolmne  of  Modtm 
Fainiert  wua  being  written,  uee  Vol.  111.  pp.  xxijc^-xicxi,  ;  for  its  publication  mid 
receptioDj  ibi4.t  pp-  moci.*xl ;  ft^r  Ruakin'i  movemeuts  in  1843^  and  ta  the  earjy  piirt 
of  1B44  (when  ne  ww  preparing  a  eeeond  edition  of  Uie  roliune),  ifiid.,  p,  xUv,] 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  SIMPLON 

88,  More  and  more  deeply  every  hour,  in  retracing  Alpine 
paths, — by  my  fireside, — ^the  wonder  grows  on  me,  what 
Heaven  made  the  Alps  for,  and  gave  the  chamois  its  foot, 
and  the  gentian  its  blue, — yet  gave  no  one  the  heart  to 
love  them.  And  in  the  Alps,  why  especially  that  mighty 
central  pass  was  so  divinely  planned,  yet  no  one  to  pass 
it  but  against  their  wills,  till  Napoleon  came,  and  made  a 
road  over  it. 

Nor  often,  since,  with  any  joy;  though  in  truth  there 
is  no  other  such  piece  of  beauty  and  power,  full  of  human 
interest  of  the  most  strangely  varied  kind,  in  all  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  the  globe,  as  that  traverse,  with  its  two 
terminal  cities,  Geneva  and  Milan;  its  two  lovely  lakes  of 
approach,  Leman  and  Maggiore ;  its  two  tremendous  valleys 
of  vestibule,  the  Valais  and  Val  d'Ossola;  and  its  own,  not 
desolate  nor  terrible,  but  wholly  beautiful,  upper  region  of 
rose  and  snow. 

Of  my  early  joy  in  Milan,  I  have  already  told;*  <rf 
Geneva,  there  is  no  telling,  though  I  must  now  give  what 
poor  picture  I  may  of  the  days  we  spent  there,  happy  to 
young  and  old  alike,  again  and  again,  in  '88,  '85,  '42,  and 
now,  with  full  deliberation,  in  '44,  knowing,  and,  in  their 
repetitions  twice,  and  thrice,  and  four  times,  magnifying, 
the  well-remembered  joys.  And  still  1  am  more  thank- 
ful, through  every  year  of  added  life,  that  I  was  bom  in 
London,  near  enough  to  Geneva  for  me  to  reach  it  easily; 
— and  yet  a  city  so  contrary  to  everjrthing  Genevoise  a$ 

^  [See  i.  §  136 ;  above,  p.  117] 
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est  to  teach  me  what  the  wonders  of  the  little  canton 
rere. 

84.  A  little  canton,  four  miles  square,  and  which  did 
ot  wish  to  be  six  miles  square!  A  little  town,  composed 
f  a  cluster  of  water-mills,  a  street  of  penthouses,  two 
rooden  bridges,  two  dozen  of  stone  houses  on  a  little  hill, 
nd  three  or  four  perpendicular  lanes  up  and  down  the 
ill.  The  four  miles  of  acreage  round,  in  grass,  with 
lodest  gardens,  and  farm-dwelling  houses ;  the  people, 
dous,  learned,  and  busy,  to  a  man,  to  a  woman — ^to  a  boy, 
o  a  girl,  of  them;  progressing  to  and  fro  mostly  on  their 
set,  and  only  where  they  had  business.  And  this  birdV 
lest  of  a  place,  to  be  the  centre  of  religious  and  social 
bought,  and  of  physical  beauty,  to  all  living  Europe  L 
That  is  to  say,  thinking  and  designing  Europe, — France,, 
^^ermany,  and  Italy.  They,  and  their  pieties,  and  their 
nides,  their  arts  and  their  insanities,  their  wraths  and 
laughters,  springing  and  flowering,  building  and  fortifying, 
baming  and  thundering  round  this  inconceivable  point  of 
wtience :  the  most  lovely  spot,  and  the  most  notable,  with- 
mt  any  possible  dispute,  of  the  European  imiverse;  yet 
he  nations  do  not  covet  it,  do  not  gravitate  to  it, — what 
s  more  wonderful,  do  not  make  a  wilderness  of  it.  They 
]^t  their  battles  at  Chalons  and  Leipsic;  they  build  their 
!Otton  mills  on  the  Aire,  and  leave  the  Rhone  running 
with  a  million  of  Aire  power, — all  pure.  They  build  their 
Measure  houses  on  Thames  shingle,  and  Seine  mud,  to 
ook  across  to  Lambeth,  and — ^whatever  is  on  the  other 
ode  of  the  Seine.  They  found  their  military  powers  in 
ht  sand  of  Berlin,  and  leave  this  precipice-guarded  plain 
Q  peace.  And  yet  it  rules  them, — ^is  the  focus  of  thought 
o  them,  and  of  passion,  of  science,  and  of  contrat  social; 
i  rational  conduct,  and  of  decent — and  other — manners, 
iaussure's  school  and  Calvin's, — Rousseau's  and  Byron's, — 
^umer's, — 

And  of  course,  I  was  going  to  say,  mine ;  but  I  didn't 
Tite  all  that  last  page  to  end  so.     Yet  Geneva  had  better 

XXXV.  X 
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have  ended  with  educating  me  and  the  likes  of  me,  in- 
stead of  the  people  who  have  hold  of  it  now,  with  their 
polypous  knots  of  houses,  communal  with  ^'London,  Paris, 
and  New  York." 

Beneath  which,  and  on  the  esplanades  of  the  modem 
casino.  New  York  and  London  now  live — ^no  more  the 
Genevese.  What  their  home  once  was,  I  must  try  to  tellt 
as  I  saw  it. 

85.  First,  it  was  a  notable  town  for  keeping  all  its  poor, 
— ^inside  of  it.  In  the  very  centre,  where  an  English  town 
has  its  biggest  square,  and  its  Exchange  on  the  model  of 
the  Parthenon,  built  for  the  sake  of  the  builder^s  com- 
mission on  the  cost;^  there,  on  their  little  pile-propped 
island,  and  by  the  steep  lane-sides,  lived  the  Genevoise 
poor;  in  their  garrets, — ^their  laborious  upper  spinning  or 
watch-wheel  cutting  rooms, — ^their  dark  niches  and  angles 
of  lane:  mostly  busy;  the  infirm  and  old  all  seen  to  and 
cared  for,  their  porringers  filled  and  their  pallet-beds  made^ 
by  household  care. 

But,  outside  the  ramparts,  no  more  poor.  A  sputter, 
perhaps,  southward,  along  the  Savoy  road;  but  in  all  the 
champaign  round,  no  mean  rows  of  cubic  lodgings  with 
Doric  porches;  no  squalid  fields  of  mud  and  thistles;  no 
deserts  of  abandoned  brickfield  and  insolvent  kitchen  gardea 
On  the  instant,  outside  Geneva  gates,  perfectly  smooth, 
clean,  trim-hedged  or  prim- walled  country  roads;  the  main 
broad  one  intent  on  far-away  things,  its  signal-posts  inscribed 
"Route  de  Paris";  branching  from  it,  right  and  left,  « 
labyrinth  of  equally  well-kept  ways  for  fine  carriage  wheels, 
between  the  gentlemen's  houses  with  their  farms ;  each  having 
its  ovm  fifteen  to  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  mostly  meadow, 
rich-wa\dng  always  (in  my  time  for  being  there)  with  grass 
and  flowers,  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Stately  plane  trees,  aspen 
and  walnut, — sometimes  in  avenue, — casting  breezy,  never 
gloomy,  shade  round  the  dwelling-house.    A  dxvellinff-hovst 

»  [CpmiMire  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  461,  and  VoL  XXVIII,  p,  304.] 
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indeed,  all  the  year  rouad ;  no  travelling  from  it  to  fairer 
lands  possible;  no  shutting  up  for  seasons  in  town;  hay-time 
and  fruit-time,  school-time  and  play,  for  generation  after 
generation,  within  the  cheerful  white  domicile  with  its 
green  shutters  and  shingle  roof, — pinnacled  perhaps,  humo- 
rously, at  the  corners,  glittering  on  the  edges  with  silvery 
tin,  "  Kept  up  *'  the  whole  place*  and  all  the  neighbours' 
places,  not  ostentatiously^  but  perfectly:  enough  gardeners 
to  mow,  enough  vintagers  to  press,  enough  nurses  to  nurse ; 
no  foxes  to  hunt,  no  birds  to  shoot;  but  every  household 
felicity  possible  to  prudence  and  honour,  felt  and  fulfilled 
from  infancy  to  age* 

86.  Where  the  grounds  came  down  to  the  waterside, 
they  were  mostly  built  out  into  it,  till  the  water  was  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  lapping  up,  or  lashing,  under  breeze;  against 
the  terrace  wall.  Not  much  boating;  fancy  wherries,  un- 
manageable, or  too  adventurous,  upon  the  wild  blue ;  and 
Siviss  boating  a  serious  market  and  trade  business,  un* 
fashionable  in  the  high  rural  empyrean  of  Geneva,  But 
between  the  H6tel  des  j&trangers,  (one  of  these  country- 
houses  open  to  the  politi^  stranger,  some  half-mile  out  of 
the  gates,  where  Salvador^  took  us  in  *88  and  '85)  and  the 
town,  there  were  one  or  two  landing-places  for  the  raft- 
like flat  feluccas ;  and  glimpses  of  the  open  lake  and  things 
beyond, — ^gUmpses  only,  shut  off  quickly  by  garden  walls, 
imtil  one  came  to  the  inlet  of  lake-water  moat  which 
l>ent  itself  under  the  ramparts  back  to  the  city  gate.  This 
^as  crossed,  for  people  afoot  who  did  not  like  going  round 
to  that  main  gate,  by  the  delicatest  of  filiform  suspen- 
sion bridges;  strong  enough  it  looked  to  carry  a  couple 
of  lovers  over  in  safety,  or  a  nursemaid  and  children, 
but  nothing  heavier.  One  was  allowed  to  cross  it  for  a 
centime,  which  seemed  to  me  always  a  most  profitable 
transaction,  the  portress  receiving  placidly  a  sort  of  dirty 
flattened  sixpence,  (I  forget  its  name)  and  returning  me  a 

^  [Tbe  courier :  tee  above,  pp.  84,  Ul,  112|] 
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waistcoat-pocketful  of  the  loveliest  little  clean-struck  cen- 
times; and  then  one  might  stand  on  the  bridge  any  time, 
in  perfect  quiet.  (The  Genevese  didn't  like  paying  the 
centime,  and  went  round  by  the  gate.)  Two  swans,  drift- 
ing about  underneath,  over  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  purest 
green  water,  and  the  lake  really  opening  from  the  moat, 
exactly  where  the  Chamouni  range  of  aiguilles  rose  beyond 
it  far  away.  In  our  town  walks  we  used  always  to  time 
getting  back  to  the  little  bridge  at  sunset,  there  to  wait 
and  watch. 

87.  That  was  the  way  of  things  on  the  north  side ;  on 
the  south,  the  town  is  still,  in  the  main  buildings  of  it,  as 
then;  the  group  of  officially  aristocratic  houses  round  the 
cathedral  and  college  presenting  the  same  inaccessible  sort 
of  family  dignity  that  they  do  to-day ;  only,  since  then,  the 

Geneva  Liberals Well,  I  will  not  say  what  they  have 

done;  the  main  town  stands  still  on  its  height  of  pebble- 
gravel,  knit  almost  into  rock;  and  still  the  upper  terraces 
look  across  the  variously  mischievous  Liberal  works  to  the 
open  southern  country,  rising  in  steady  slope  of  garden, 
orchard,  and  vineyard — sprinkled  with  pretty  farm-houses 
and  bits  of  chateau,  like  a  sea-shore  with  shells;  rising 
always  steeper  and  steeper,  till  the  air  gets  rosy  in  the 
distance,  then  blue,  and  the  great  walnut-trees  have  become 
dots,  and  the  farmsteads,  minikin  as  if  they  were  the 
fairy-finest  of  models  made  to  be  packed  in  a  box;  and 
then,  instant — above  vineyard,  above  farmstead,  above  field 
and  wood,  leaps  up  the  Saldve  cliff,  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  air. 

88.  I  don't  think  anybody  who  goes  to  Geneva  ever 
sees  the  Sal^ve.^  For  the  most  part,  no  English  creature 
ever  does  see  farther  than  over  the  way;  and  the  Sal^ve, 
imless  you  carefully  peer  into  it,  and  make  out  what  it  is, 
pretends  to  be  nothing, — a  long,  low  swell  like  the  South 
Downs,  I  fancy  most  people  take  it  for,  and  look  no  more. 


*  [For  a  note  on  the  drawing  here  reproduced  (Plate  XIX.),  see  above,  p. 
Ruskin  knew  tbe  meuntain-  well:  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  liv.,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  6.J 
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Yet  there  are  few  rocks  in  the  high  Alps  more  awful  than 
the  "  Angle  "  of  the  Sal^ve,  at  its  foot — seven  Shakespeare's 
Cliffs  set  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  all  of  marble.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  high  town  the  houses  stand 
closer,  leaving  yet  space  for  a  little  sycamore-shaded  walk, 
whence  one  looks  down  on  the  whole  southern  reach  of 
lake,  opening  wide  to  the  horizon,  and  edged  there  like  the 
sea,  but  in  the  summer  sunshine  looking  as  if  it  was 
the  one  well  of  blue  which  the  sunbeams  drank  to  make 
the  sky  of.  Beyond  it,  ghostly  ranges  of  incredible  moun- 
tains— ^the  Dent  d'Oche,  and  first  cliffs  towards  Fribourg; 
to  the  west,  the  long  wave  of  Jura,  fading  into  the  air 
above  Neuchatel. 

That  was  the  view  for  full  noon,  when  the  lake  was 
brightest  and  bluest.  Then  you  fell  down  a  perpendicular 
lane  into  the  lower  town  again,  and  you  went  to  Mr. 
Bautte's. 

89.  Virtually  there  was  no  other  jeweller  in  Geneva, 
in  the  great  times.  There  were  some  respectable,  uncom- 
petitive shops,  not  dazzling,  in  the  main  street ;  and  smaller 
ones,  with  an  average  supply  of  miniature  watches,  that 
would  go  well  for  ten  years;  and  uncostly,  but  honest, 
trinketry.  But  one  went  to  Mr.  Bautte's  with  awe,  and  of 
necessity,  as  one  did  to  one's  bankers.  There  was  scarcely 
any  external  sign  of  Bautte  whatever — a  small  brass  plate 
at  the  side  of  a  narrow  arched  door,  into  an  alley — ^into  a 
secluded  alley — Pleading  into  a  monastic  courtyard,  out  of 
which — or  rather  out  of  the  alley,  where  it  opened  to  the 
court,  you  ascended  a  winding  stair,  wide  enough  for  two 
only,  and  came  to  a  green  door,  swinging,  at  the  top  of 
it;  and  there  you  paused  to  summon  courage  to  enter. 

A  not  large  room,  with  a  single  counter  at  the  further 
side.  Nothing  shown  on  the  counter.  Two  confidential 
attendants  behind  it,  and — it  might  possibly  be  Mr.  Bautte  I — 

*  Not  Parian,  indeed,  nor  Carrara,  but  an  extremely  compact  limestone, 
in  which  the  compressed  faulted  veins  are  of  marble  indeed,  and  polish 
beantifnllj. 
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or  his  son — or  his  partner— or  anyhow  the  Ruling  power 
— at  his  desk  beside  the  back  window.  You  told  what 
you  wanted:  it  was  necessary  to  know  your  mind,  and  to 
be  sure  you  did  want  it;  there  was  no  showing  of  things 
for  temptation  at  Bautte's.  You  wanted  a  bracelet,  a 
brooch,  a  watch — plain  or  enamelled.  Choice  of  what  was 
wanted  was  quietly  given.  There  were  no  big  stones,  nor 
blinding  galaxies  of  wealth.  Entirely  sound  workmanship 
in  the  purest  gold  that  could  be  worked;  fine  enamel  for 
the  most  part,  for  colour,  rather  than  jewels;  and  a  certain 
Bauttesque  subtlety  of  linked  and  wreathed  design,  which 
the  experienced  eye  recognized  when  worn  in  Paris  or 
London.  Absolutely  just  and  moderate  price;  wear, — ^to 
the  end  of  your  days.  You  came  away  with  a  sense  of 
duty  fulfilled,  of  treasure  possessed,  and  of  a  new  foundation 
to  the  respectability  of  your  family. 

You  returned  into  the  light  of  the  open  street  with  a 
blissful  sense  of  a  parcel  being  made  up  to  be  sent  after 
you,  and  in  the  consequently  calm  expatiation  of  mind, 
went  usually  to  watch  the  Rhone. 

Bautte's  was  in  the  main  street,  out  of  which  one 
caught  glimpses,  down  the  short  cross  ones,  of  the  passing 
water;  as  at  Sandgate,  or  the  like  fishing  towns,  one  got 
peeps  of  the  sea.     With  twenty  steps  you  were  beside  it 

90.  For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a  surface,  and  an  under- 
neath, and  a  vaguely  displeasing  idea  of  the  bottom.  But 
the  Rhone  flows  like  one  lambent  jewel;  its  surface  is 
nowhere,  its  ethereal  self  is  everywhere,  the  iridescent  rush 
and  translucent  strength  of  it  blue  to  the  shore,  and  radiant 
to  the  depth. 

Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing,  but  flying  water;  not 
water,  neither, — melted  glacier,  rather,  one  should  caU  it; 
the  force  of  the  ice  is  with  it,  and  the  wreathing  of  the 
clouds,  the  gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  continuance  of 
Tune. 

Waves  of  clear  sea  are,  indeed,  lovely  to  watch,  but 
they  are  always  coming  or  gone,  never  in  any  taken  shape 
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o  be  seen  for  a  second.  But  here  was  one  mighty  wave 
hat  was  alwajrs  itself,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it,  constant 
18  the  wreathing  of  a  shell.  No  wasting  away  of  the 
alien  foam,  no  pause  for  gathering  of  power,  no  helpless 
(bb  of  discouraged  recoil;  but  alike  through  bright  day 
ind  lulling  night,  the  never-pausing  plunge,  and  never- 
'ading  flash,  and  never-hushing  whisper,  and,  while  the  sun 
vas  up,  the  ever-answering  glow  of  unearthly  aquamarine, 
ihraouuine,  violet-blue,  gentian-blue,  peacock-blue,  river-of- 
Muadise  blue,  glass  of  a  painted  window  melted  in  the 
un,  and  the  witch  of  the  Alps  flinging  the  spun  tresses 
}f  it  for  ever  from  her  snow. 

01.  The  innocent  way,  too,  in  which  the  river  used  to 
top  to  look  into  every  little  comer.  Great  torrents  always 
eem  angry,  and  great  rivers  too  often  sullen;  but  there  is 
10  anger,  no  disdain,  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
nountain  stream  was  in  mere  bhss  at  recovering  itself  again 
mt  of  the  lake-sleep,  and  raced  because  it  rejoiced  in  racing, 
nin  yet  to  return  and  stay.  There  were  pieces  of  wave 
that  danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to  learn  ;^ 
there  were  little  streams  that  skipped  like  lambs '  and  leaped 
like  chamois;  there  were  pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all 
through  them,  and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid  ripples, 
like  crystal  sand ;  there  were  ciurents  that  twisted  the  light 
Ato  golden  braids,  and  inlaid  the  threads  with  turquoise 
aiamel;  there  were  strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly 
ibove  the  lake  been  millstreams,  and  were  looking  busily 
»r  mills  to  turn  again;  there  were  shoots  of  stream  that 
ltd  once  shot  fearfully  into  the  air,  and  now  sprang  up 
igain  laug^iing  that  they  had  only  fallen  a  foot  or  two; — 
ind  in  the  midst  of  all  the  gay  glittering  and  eddied 
ingering,  the  noble  bearing  by  of  the  midmost  depth,  so 
nighty,  yet  so  terrorless  and  harmless,  with  its  swallows 
kimming  instead  of  petrels,  and  the  dear  old  decrepit  town 

s  [Tk$  Wkiitr^i  TtUe,  Act  iv.  te.  4  :— 

"  Whuk  you  do  daneOi  I  wish  you 
A  WATO  o'  Um  ma."] 

i  [ftdflM  edT.  6.] 
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as  safe  in  the  embracing  sweep  of  it  as  if  it  were  set  in 
a  brooch  of  sapphire. 

92.  And  the  day  went  on,  as  the  river;  but  I  never 
felt  that  I  wasted  time  in  watching  the  Rhone.  One  used 
to  get  giddy  sometimes,  or  discontentedly  envious  of  the 
fish.  Then  one  went  back  for  a  walk  in  the  penthouse 
street,  long  ago  gone.  There  was  no  such  other  street 
anywhere.  Penthouses  five  stories  high,  not  so  much  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  the  street  as  to  keep  the 
plash  of  heavy  rain  from  the  house  windows,  so  that  these 
might  be  the  more  safely  open.  Beam-pillars  of  squared 
pine,  with  one  cross-tie  beam,  the  undecorative  structural 
arrangement,  Swiss  to  the  very  heart  and  pitch  of  it,  pic- 
turesque in  comfort,  stately  and  ancient  without  decay,  and 
rough,  here  in  mid  Geneva,  more  than  in  the  hill  solitudes. 

98.  We  arrived  at  Geneva  on  1st  June,  1844,  with  plan  | 
of  another  month  at  Chamouni ;  ^  and  fine  things  afterwards, , 
which  also  came  prosperously  to  pass.  I  had  learned  to 
draw  now  with  great  botanical  precision ;  and  could  colour  i 
delicately,  to  a  point  of  high  finish.  I  was  interested  in' 
everything,  from  clouds  to  lichens.  Geneva  was  more 
wonderful  to  me,  the  Alps  more  living  and  mighty,  than  i 
ever;  Chamouni  more  peaceful 

We  reached  the  Prieure  on  the  6th  June,  and  found 
poor  Michel  Devouassoud's  climbing  days  ended.  He  had 
got  a  chill,  and  a  cough;  medicined  himself  with  absintlie, 
and  was  now  fast  dying.  The  body  of  guides  had  just 
sustained  a  graver  loss,  by  the  superannuation,  according 
to  law,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  of  Joseph  Couttet,*  the  Captain 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  bravest  at  once  and  most  sagacious  of 
the  old   school  of  guides.      Partly  in   regard   for  the   old 

*  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  of  1844,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxii.  n.] 

*  [For  Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  called  '^the  captain  of  Mont  Blanc"  from  his 
numerous  ascents  of  that  mountain,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxiv.-xxv.  n,,  and  the  other 
passages  there  noted.  Amon^  his  famous  ascents  was  that  of  1822  with  Dr.  Hamel, 
in  which  the  guide  nearly  lost  his  life  (see  The  AnnaU  of  Mont  Blanc,  hv  C.  £. 
Mathews,  pp.  228-229):  this  is  the  suhjcct  of  Ruskin's  poem,  ''The  Avalanche" 
(see  Vol.  II.  p.  7).  Ruskin  commemorated  his  old  friend  and  guide  in  an  inscrip- 
tion attached  to  some  Rose-Fluors  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum :  see 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv.] 
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►  man,  partly  in  respect  for  us,  now  favourably  known  in 
Chamouni,  the  law  was  relaxed  by  the  Chef  des  Guides  in 
.  our  favour,  and  Couttet  came  to  us  on  the  morning  of  the 
^  7th  of  June.  My  father  explained  to  him  that  he  wanted 
i  me  taken  charge  of  on  the  hills,  and  not  permitted  in  any 
^^  ambitious  attempts,  or  taken  into  any  dangerous  places; 
and  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Couttet's  trust- 
worthiness, and  knowledge  of  his  mountains,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  I  should  be  safe  with  him,  and  might  leam 
more  under  his  tutelage,  in  safety,  than  by  the  most  daring 
expeditions  under  inferior  masters.     Couttet  said  little,  but 

('  accepted  the  charge  with  a  kindly  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  cheerful  word  or  two,  signifying  that  my  father  need  not 
fear  for  me ;  and  we  set  out  together  for  the  base  of  the 
Buet, — I  on  muleback,  he  walking. 

For  thirty  years  he  remained  my  tutor  and  companion. 
Had  he  been  my  drawing-master  also,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me :  if  my  work  pleased  Couttet,  I  found  after- 
wards it  was  always  good;  and  he  knew  perfectly  when 
I  was  trjring  vainly  to  do  what  I  could  not,  or  foolishly 
what  no  one  else  would  care  for. 

The  month  at  Chamouni,  however,  passed  with  his  ap- 
proval, and  to  my  perfect  benefit.  I  made  two  foreground 
studies  in  colour,  of  considerable  beauty;^  and,  under  his 
teaching,  began  to  use  my  alpenstock  easily,  and  to  walk 
with  firmness. 

94.  Of  our  habitual  Chamouni  life — papa's,  mamma's, 
and  mine — I  shall  give  account  further  on:'  I  take  from 
this  year's  diary  only  the  note  on  first  reaching  the  bases 
of  the  aiguilles. 

"At  last,  on  steep  inclined  planes  of  snow,  reached 
the  base  of  the  Little  Charmoz;  but  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  size  of  the  aiguilles  seemed  to  diminish 
with  every  step  of  approach,  after  a  certain  point,  and 

1  [One  of  these  is  here  reprodaoed  (Plate  XXI.) ;  another  (though  it  is  dated 
1842)  is  the  frontispiece  of  VoL  IV.] 
s  [See  chapter  xi.] 
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that,  thus  seal  (the  aiguille)  Blaiti^re,  though  still 
8000  feet  above  us,  looked  a  mere  rock,  ascendable  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  course,  after  being  used  to 
the  higher  rocks,  one  b^^  to  measure  them  in  their 
own  way;  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  test  scale — 
where  the  air  is  perfectly  mistless,  and  the  mountain 
masses  are  divided  into  sheets  whose  edges  are  the 
height  of  Dover  cliffs,  it  is  impossible  effectually  to 
estimate  their  magnitude  but  by  trying  them.'" 

This  bit  of  moonlight  is  perhaps  worth  keeping : — 

"28/A  June^  hatf-past  ten. — I  never  was  dazzled  by 
moonlight  until  now;  but  as  it  rose  from  behind  the 
Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul,  the  full  moon  almost  blinded 
me:  it  burst  forth  into  the  sky  like  a  vast  star.  F<»r 
an  hour  before,  the  aiguilles  had  appeared  as  daric 
masses  against  a  sky  loo^g  as  transparent  as  dear  sea, 
edged  at  their  summits  with  fleeces  of  cloud  breaking 
into  glorious  spray  and  foam  of  white  fire.  A  meteor 
fell  over  the  Ddme  as  the  moon  rose:  now  it  is  so 
intensely  bright  that  I  cannot  see  the  Mont  Blanc 
underneath  it;  the  form  is  lost  in  its  light." 

Many  and  many  an  hour  of  precious  time  and  perfect 
sight  was  spent,  during  these  years,  in  thus  watching  skies; 
much  was  written  which  would  be  useful^ — if  I  took  a  year 
to  put  it  together, — to  myself;  but,  in  the  present  smoky 
world,  to  no  other  creature :  and  much  was  learned,  whidi 
is  of  no  use  now  to  anybody ;  for  to  me  it  is  only  sorrow- 
ful memory,  and  to  others,  an  old  man's  fantasy. 

95.  We  left  Chamouni  on  4th  July;  on  the  8th  I  find 
this  entry  at  St.  Gingolph: — 

**  We  dined  late,  which  kept  me  later  from  my  walk 
than  I  like,  and  it  was  wet  with  recent  rain ;  but  the  { 
glades  of  greensward  under  groves  of  Spanish  chestnut 

*  [For  axtracts  from  his  diary  giving  detcriptions  of  skies,  see,  e.g.,  Vol.  VIL 
pp.  xxvi.,  Ix.] 
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all  the  greener  for  it  Such  richness  I  never  saw  in 
Italy;  the  hay  just  cut,  leaving  the  grass  crisp  and 
short;  the  grey  trunks  and  rich  leaves  mixed  with 
mossy  rock,  and  the  cliffs  above,  nobler  than  Amalfi: 
the  sunset  sent  down  rays  of  opaque  gold  between  me 
and  the  Jura,  bringing  out  the  successive  rises  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud ;  the  Jura  a  golden  shadow,  sharp-edged 
^  and  baseless  in  the  sky." 

Hence,  we  crossed  the  Simplon  to  Baveno  and  back, — ^for 
I    the  Simplon's  and  Lago  Maggiore's  sake  only. 

¥  '*  Baveno,  July  12th. — I  have  more  feeling  for  Italy 

ji  than  ever,  but  it  makes  me  deeply  sad.    The  vines  and 

pasture  about  this  place  make  it  a  Paradise ;  the  people 
I  are   fine-featured,  and   singularly   graceful  in   motion; 

but  there  is  every  appearance  of  hopeless  vice.  Four 
men  have  been  playing  cards  and  drinking,  without 
stirring,  in  the  inn-yard  since  twelve  o'clock  (noon.  I 
had  come  in  from  an  evening  walk),  and  the  gardens 
and  enclosed  spots  of  ground  are  foul  as  dunghills. 
The  Isola  Bella  is  fast  going  to  decay — all  the  stucco 
of  it  green,  damp,  shattered,  covered  with  weeds  and 
dead  leaves;  yet  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  surpassing 
beauty.** 

And  to  this  day,  the  uselessness  of  San  Carlo's  memory 
I  is  to  me  one  of  the  entirely  wonderfiillest  things  in  Catholic 
history;^ — ^that  Bx)me  should  go  on  sending  missionaries  to 
China,  and,  within  a  thousand  yards  across  the  water  from 
St.  Carious  isle,  leave  the  people  of  her  own  Italy's  Garden 
of  Eden  in  guilt  and  misery.  I  call  the  Lago  Maggiore 
district  the  l^en  of  Italy ;  for  there  are  no  solfataras  there, 
no  earthquakes,  no  pestiferous  marsh,  no  fever-striking  sun- 
shine.  Purest  air,  richest  earth,  loveliest  wave;'  and  the 
same  noble  race  that  founded  the  architecture  of  Italy  at 
Como. 

>  [For  aiMther  xefemnoe  to  St.  Curio  Borromeo,  tea  VoL  XVIL  p.  88.] 
»[Cottfm  Tk$  CMw  ^Aihki,  |  88  (Vd.  X£K.  p.  180).] 
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Left  to  die,  like  the  green  lizards,  in  the  blind  clefts  of 
their  rocks,  whence  they  see  no  God. 
96,  Village  of  Simplon,  15th  June: — 

**  At  eight  this  evening  I  was  sitting  on  the  highest 
col  of  the  Simplon,  watching  the  light  die  on  the  Breit- 
hom;  nothing  round  me  but  rock  and  lichen,  except 
one  purple  flower,"  (coloured  and  very  accurate  drawing, 
at  the  side,  of  Linaria  Alpina,)  "  and  the  forget-me-not, 
which  grows  everywhere.  My  walk  home  was  very 
lovely,  star  after  star  coming  out  above  my  head,  the 
white  hills  gleaming  among  them ;  the  gulph  of  pines, 
with  the  torrent,  black  and  awful  below ;  lights  break- 
ing softly  through  cottage  windows. 

''  Cassiopeia  is  rising  above  a  piny  mountain,  exactly 
opposite  my  window. '' 

The  linaria  must  have  been  brought  "home'*  (the  Sim- 
plon village  inn  was  already  more  that  to  me  than  ever 
Denmark  Hill),  and  painted  next  morning — ^it  could  not 
have  been  so  rightly  coloured  at  night;  also  the  day  had 
been  a  heavy  one.  At  six,  morning,  I  had  visited  Signor 
Zanetti,  and  reviewed  his  collection  of  pictures  on  Isola 
dei  Pescatori;  walked  up  most  of  the  defile  of  Gondo;  and 
the  moment  we  got  to  the  Simplon  village,  dashed  off  to 
catch  the  sunset  from  the  col;  five  miles  up  hill  against 
time,  (and  walk  against  time  up  a  regular  slope  of  eight 
feet  in  the  hundred  is  the  most  trying  foot-work  I  know,) 
five  miles  back  under  the  stars,  with  the  hills  not  under 
but  among  them,  and  careful  entry,  of  which  I  have  only 
given  a  sentence,  make  up  a  day  which  shows  there  was 
now  no  farther  need  to  be  alarmed  about  my  health.  My 
good  father,  who  was  never  well  in  the  high  air,  and  hated 
the  chills  from  patches  of  melting  snow,  stayed  nevertheless 
all  next  day  at  the  village,  to  let  me  climb  the  long- 
coveted  peak  west  of  the  Simplon  col,  which  forms  the 
great  precipice  on  the  Brieg  side.  "It  commanded  the 
Valais  far  down,  the  Bernese  Alps  in  their  whole  extent. 
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id  two  great  mountains  beyond  the  valley  of  Saas.**    These 
ere  the  Weisshom,  and  lower  peak  nearer  Zermatt. 

97.  That  evening  James  Forbes  and  his  wife  were  with 
;  in  the  otherwise  imtenanted  salle-k-manger  (see  Deuca- 
>n.  Chap.  X.^),  and  next  morning,  the  17th, 

"I  set  off  at  six  to  visit  the  P^re  Barras,"  (for- 
merly Clavendier  of  the  great  St  Bernard,  now  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Simplon).  "  On  the  Sempione,"  (I 
meant  the  Fletsch-hom,)  ''a  field  of  cirri,  bounded  by 
a  contour  like  that  of  common  cirro*strati,'  convex  and 
fishy,  but  composed  of  the  most  exquisite  sandy  and 
silky  forms,  all  in  most  rapid  motion,  but  forming 
and  vanishing,  as  usual,  exactly  at  the  same  point,  so 
that  the  mass  was  stationary.  Reached  the  col  in  two 
hours  of  very  slow  walking,  and  breakfasted  with  the 
Father.  He  showed  me  the  spot  where  the  green  acty- 
nolite  is  foimd,  directly  behind  the  convent.  One  of 
his  dogs  saw  him  with  his  hat  on,  and  waited  in  the 
passage,  barking  furiously  with  delight.  He  parted 
from  me  half  a  mile  down  on  this  side  (Brieg  side), 
and  I  waited  at  the  second  gallery  for  the  carriage.** 

"  19/A  July^  Zekmatt. — Clouds  on  the  Matterhom 
all  day  tiU  sunset,  when  there  were  playing  lights  over 
the  sky,  and  the  Matterhom  appeared  in  full  ruby, 
with  a  wreath  of  crimson  cloud  drifting  from  its  top.** 

That  day  Gordon  was  to  come  up  from  Chamouni  to 
leet  us ;  he  had  slept  at  Visp,  and  was  first  at  Zermatt. 
ust  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Matterhom  he  met  us 
ith  his  most  settledly  practical  and  constitutional  face — 

**  Yes,  the  Matterhom  is  aU  very  fine ;  but  do  you  know 
iere*s  nothing  to  eat?" 

"Nonsense;  we  can  eat  anything  here." 

»  rVoL  XXVI.  Dp.  21d-222.] 

'  [For  this  word  (a  form  of  cloud  combining  tho  sharper  of  the  cirrus  and 
ratus,  coiisisUng  of  horizontal  or  inclined  sheets,  attenuated  upwards  into  li^ht 
rri),  see  Modem  PaUUert,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  384,  §  19).] 
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"Well,  the  black  bread's  two  months   old,  and   th< 
nothing  eke  but  potatoes," 

*' There  must  be  milk,  anyhow/' 

Yes,  there  was  milk,  he  supposed. 

*'You  can   sop  your  bread   in  it  then;  what  could 
nicer?" 

But  Gordon's  downcast  mien  did  not  change;  and 
had  to  admit  myself,  when  supper-time  came,  that  one 
might  almost  as  hopelessly  have  sopped  the  Matterhom 
as  the  loaf. 

98.  Thus  the  Christian  peasant  had  lived  in  the  AIps^l 
unthought  of,  for  two  thousand  years — since  Christ  broke 
bread  for  His  multitude;'  and  lived  thus  under  the  direct 
care  of  the  Catholic  Church — for  Sion»  the  capital  of  th« 
\^alaist  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  old  bishoprics ;  and  just 
below  this  valley  of  black  bread,  the  little  mountain  townH 
of  Visp  and  Brieg  are  more  groups  of  tinkling  towers  an4' 
convent  cloisters  than  civic  dwelling-places.  As  for  the 
Catholic  State,  for  a  thousand  years,  while  at  every  sunsel 
Jlonte  Rosa  glowed  across  the  whole  Lombard  plain,  not 
a  Lombard  noble  knew  where  the  mountain  was. 

Yet,  it  may  be,  I  err  in  my  pity.  I  have  many  things 
yet  to  say  of  the  Valais;'  meantime  this  passage  from 
Saussuve'  records  a  social  state  in  1796,  which,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  poor  in  our  great  capitals,  is  one  neither 
of  discomfort  nor  disgrace : — 


''La  8obri6t6,  oompagne  ordinaire  de  Tamour  du  travail,  est 
quality  remarquable  des  liabitants  de  oes  vall6e8.    Ce  pain  de  leigle,  dont 
j  ai  (Mirl6,  qu'on  ne  mange  que  six  mois  apr^  qu'il  est  cuit,  on  le  ramoDil 
dan 


dans  du  petit  lait  ou  dans  du  lait  de  beurre,  et  cette  esp^ce  de 
fait  leur  principale  nourriture;  le  firomage  et  un  peu  de  vieille  vaehe  oa 
de  eh^Yie  salves,  se  r^servent  pour  les  jours  de  ffite  ou  pour  le  temps  de 
grands  travaux;  car  pour  la  viande  fralche,  ils  n'en  mangent  jamais,  e'cst 
un  mets  trop  dlspendieux.     Les  gens  riches  du  pays  vivent  avec  la  mtee 

^  [Matthew  xv.  32  9eq.] 

*  [There  is  a  passing  reference  to  the  Valais  below,  p.  435 ;  much  had  been  said 
in  Modem  PtHnUrt,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VL  pp.  410.  435  #0y.>] 

*  [Voyagm  dam  lei  A!pei  (Neuchatel,  1796),  §  2244,  voLlv.  pp.  387-^88.    Saossue 
is  writing  of  the  valleys  of  Monte  Ron.] 
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onomie;  je  vojoit  notre  h6te  de  MAcugiuiga,  qui  n'6toit  rien  moins  que 
urre,  aller  tons  les  loin  prendre,  dans  on  endroit  fenn6  4  def^  une  pinc6e 
inlx  dont  il  distribuoit  gravement  one  gonne  4  sa  femme,  et  antant  4 
acun  de  set  enfants,  et  cette  goiuse  d'ail  6toit  rassaiaonnement  nniqne 
m  morceaa  de  pain  sec  qa'ils  brisoient  entre  deux  pierres,  &  anils 
uigeoient  poor  leur  soaper.  Ceax  d'entr'enx  qui  n^godent  an  dehors, 
mnent  an  nioins  nne  fois  tons  les  denx  ans  passer  quelqnes  mois  dans 
iir  village;  et  qnoique  hors  de  ches  eux  ils  prennent  I'haHtude  d'nne 
eilleure  nonnitnre,  ils  se  remettent  sans  peine  k  celle  de  Icnr  pays,  et 
{  le  qnittent  qn'avee  un  extreme  regret;  j'ai  6t6  t^moin  d'un  on  denx 
!  ces  departs,  qui  m'ont  attendri  jusqu'aux  larmes." 

99.  By  the  morning,  however,  our  hosts  had  found  some 
eat  for  the  over-greedy  foreigners,  and  the  wine  was  good 
lOugh;  but  it  was  no  place  for  papa  and  mamma  to  stay 

;  and,  bravado  apart,  I  liked  blade  bread  no  better  than 
ley.  So  we  went  up  to  the  Biffelberg,  where  I  saw  that 
I  the  north  Monte  Rosa  was  only  a  vast  source  of  glacier, 
id,  as  a  moimtain,  existed  only  for  the  Italian  side:  the 
[atterhom  was  too  much  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk  to  please 
le  (I  trace  continually  the  tacit  reference  in  my  Cumber- 
nd-built  soul  to  moorish  Skiddaw  and  far-sweeping  Saddle- 
ick  as  the  proper  types  of  majestic  form);  and  I  went 
9wn  to  Visp  again  next  day  without  lamentation:  my 
lother,  sixty-three  on  next  2nd  September,  walking  with 
le  the  ten  miles  fix>m  St  Nicholas  to  Visp  as  lightly  as 

girL  And  the  old  people  went  back  to  Bri^  with  me, 
lat  I  might  climb  the  Bel  Alp  (then  unknown^),  whence 

drew  the  panorama  of  the  Simplon  and  Bemese  range, 
3w  in  Walkley  Museum.'    But  the  more  I  got,  the  more 

asked.    After  drawing  the  Weisshom  and  Aletsch-hom, 

wanted  to  see  the  Aiguille  Verte  again,  and  was  given 
iother  fortnight  for  Chamouni;  the  old  people  staying  at 
le  Trois  Couronnes  of  Vevay.  I  spent  the  dajs  usefully, 
ding  first  up  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  d'Aigenti^re, 
'hicfa  conunands  the  glorious  white  ocean  of  the  Tours 
lacier  below,  and,  opposite,  the  four  precipices  of  the 
Jguille  Verte  on  its  north-east  flank;  and  that  day,  27th 

^  [Tha  inn  on  the  Bel  Alp  vas  not  opened  tUl  I860.] 

•  [See  VoL  XXX.  p.  233,  and  oompsro  Vol  XXVL  p.  222.] 
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July,  we  saw  a  herd  of  more  than  thirty  chamois  on  the 
Argenti^re,  "Pour  les  voir,  faut  aller  oil  ils  sont,*"  said 
Couttet;  and  he  might  have  added,  where  other  living 
things  are  not;  for,  whether  by  shepherd  or  traveller,  the 
snows  round  the  Aiguilles  of  Chardonnet  and  Argenti^re 
are  the  least  trodden  of  all  the  Mont  Blanc  fields.  The 
herd  was  in  three  groups,  twelve  in  one  of  them  only ;  and 
did  not  put  itself  to  speed,  but  retired  slowly  when  we 
got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  each  stopping  to 
look  back  from  the  ridge  behind  which  they  disappeared. 

100.  "Iceland  moss"  (says  the  diary),  "in  enormous 
quantities  amoilgst  the  .Alpine  roses,  above  the  Argenti^re 
glacier — not  growing  at  all,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  but  on 
the  hills  on  the  north-east  of  the  vaUey.  Where  we  took 
the  snow,  the  top  of  the  glacier "  (Tours)  "  was  wreathed  in 
vast  surges  which  took  us  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  (each)  to  climb, — green  lovely  lakes  in  their  hollows, 
no  crevices."  On  the  29th  July  I  went  up  the  Buet,  and 
down  to  Sixt,  where  I  found  mjrself  very  stiff  and  tired, 
and  determined  that  the  Alps  were,  on  the  whole,  best 
seen  from  below.  And  after  a  walk  to  the  Fer-Ji-cheval, 
considering  the  wild  strawberries  there  to  taste  of  slate,  I 
went  rather  penitently  down  to  Geneva  again. 

Feeling  also  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  before  papa — 
in  the  consciousness  that  all  his  pining  in  cold  air,  and 
dining  on  black  bread,  and  waiting,  day  after  day,  not 
without  anxiety,  while  I  rambled  he  knew  not  whither,  had 
not  in  the  least  advanced  the  object  nearest  his  heart, — ^the 
second  volume  of  Modern  Painters.  I  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  acutely  and  minutely  at  work  in  quite  other  direc- 
tions— felt  tempted  now  to  write  on  Alpine  botany,  or 
devote  myself  to  painting  myrtilles*  and  mica-slate  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  The  Turner  charm  was  indeed  as  potent 
as  ever;  but  I  felt  that  other  powers  were  now  telling  on 
me  besides  his, — even   beyond   his;  not  in  delight,  but  in 

*  [The  bilberr>' :  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  238  (§  20).] 
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tml  strength;  and  that  no  word  more  could  be  written  of 
m,  till  I  had  tried  the  range  of  these. 

101.  It  suiprises  me  to  find,  by  entries  at  Paris  (which 
was  reasonable  enough  now  to  bear  the  sight  of  again), 

August  of  this  year,  how  far  I  had  advanced  in  picture 
lowledge  since  the   Roman  days;  progress   which   I   see 

I  ground   for,  and  remember  no   steps  of,-— except  only 
lesson  given  me  by  George  Richmond  at  one  of  Mr. 

Dgers's  breakfasts  (the  old  man  used  to  ask  me,  findmg 
e  always  reverent  to  him,  joyful  in  his  pictures,  and 
metimes  amusing,  as.  an  object  of  curiosity  to  his  guests), 
•date  uncertain,  but  probably  in  1842.  Until  that  year, 
abens  had  remained  the  type  of  colour  power  to  me,  and 
87  above)  Titian's  flesh  tints  of  little  worth  1  But  that 
oming,  as  I  was  getting  talkative  over  the  wild  Rubens 
etch,  (War  or  Discord,  or  Victory  or  the  Furies,  I  forget 
lat,^)  Richmond  said,  pointing  to  the  Veronese  beneath 

•  "Why  are  you  not  looking  at  this, — so  much  greater 
nuumer?**    "Greater, — how?"  I  asked,  in  surprise;  "it 

ems  to  me  quite  tame  beside  the  Rubens.*'  "That  may 
^*'  said  Richmond,  "but  the  Veronese  is  true,  the  other 
3lently  conventional"     "In  what  way  true?"   I   asked, 

II  not  understanding.  "  Well,"  said  Richmond,  "  compare 
e  pure  shadows  on  the  flesh,  in  Veronese,  and  its  dear 
ge,  with  Rubens's  ochre  and  vermilion,  and  outline  of 
phalf* 

102.  No  more  was  needed.  From  that  moment,  I  saw 
lat  was  meant  by  Venetian  colour;  yet  during  1848,  and 
rly  1844,  was  so  occupied  with  Modem  Paif iters ^  d^ree- 
tting,  and  studies  of  foliage  and  foreground,  that  1  cannot 
iderstand  how  I  had  reached,  in  picture  knowledge,  the 
int  shown  by  these  following  entries,  of  which  indeed 
e  first  shows  that  the  gain  surprised  me  at  the  time,  but 

s  [''TIm  Honors  of  War,"  the  original  ttadj  for  the  laq^  pictare  in  the  Pitti 
lace:  No.  51  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Catalogue  of  Rogers's  Collection  (Hmmdbook  to 
Fritmte  Qalkriei  tf  Landam,  1844,  p.  407).] 

*  [Stady  for  a  picture  of  ''Mary  Magdalene  anointing  the  feet  of  the  Sariour"  : 
.  Is  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Catakgne  {iM.,  p.  366).] 
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foolishly  regards  it  only  as  a  change  coining  to  pass  in  the 
Louvre  on  the  instant,  and  does  not  recognize  it  as  the 
result  of  growth :  the  fact  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  habit 
of  looking  for  true  colour  in  nature  had  made  me  sensitive 
to  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  hues  in  painting  also,  before 
possessing  no  charm  for  me. 

"  Aug.  17th. — I  have  had  a  change  wrought  in  me, 
and  a  strong  one,  by  this  visit  to  the  Louvre,  and 
know  not  how  far  it  may  go,  chiefly  in  my  full  under- 
standing of  Titian,  John  Bellini,  and  Perugino,  and 
being  able  to  abandon  everything  for  them ;  or  rather, 
being  tenable  to  look  at  anything  else." 

108.  I  allow  the  following  technical  note  only  for  proof 
of  the  length  I  had  got  to.  There  shall  be  no  more  of 
the  kind  let  into  PrcBterita. 

"1252  ('The  Entombment')  is  the  finest  Titian  in 
the  gallery, — ^glowing,  simple,  broad,  and  grand.  It  is 
to  be  opposed  to  1251  ('The  Flagellation'),  in  which 
the  shades  are  brown  instead  of  grey,  the  outlines 
strong  brown  lines,  the  draperies  broken  up  by  folds, 
the  lights  very  round  and  vivid,  and  foiled  by  deep 
shades,  the  flesh  forms,  the  brightest  lights,  and  the 
draperies  subdued. 

"  In  1252  every  one  of  these  conditions  is  reversed. 
Even  the  palest  flesh  is  solemn  and  dark,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  golden-white  drapery;  all  the  masses  broad 
and  flat,  the  shades  grey,  the  outlines  chaste  and  severe. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest  dignity 
of  expression  wrought  out  by  mere  grandeur  of  colour 
and  composition. 

"  I  found  myself  finally  in  the  Louvre,  fixed  by  this 
Titian,  and  turning  to  it,  and  to  the  one  (picture), 
exactly  opposite,  John  and  Gentile  Bellini,  by  John 
Bellini.^     I    was  a   long  time  hesitating  between  this 

[No.  1156,  now  called  *'  Portraits  of  Two  Men"  and  aacribed  to  Gentile  Bellini.] 
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and  Raphael's  dark  ^rtrait  ;^  but  decided  for  the  John 
BeUmL 

'*Aug.  ISth. — ^To-morrow  we  leave.  I  have  been 
watchmg  the  tvnlight  on  the  Tufleries,  ^i4iich  was  very 
grand  md  clear;  and  plannmg  works.  I  shall  try  to 
paint  a  Madonna  some  day,  I  believe.**' 

1  [ProbiUf  No.  11<M|  mam  attribntod  to  F^nndobigio.] 

*  [Soo  tlio  "Notw  on  tho  Loavn"  (rintod  at  gmiter  loDfth  in  Vol.  XIL 
pp.  44a-45a] 
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THE   CAMPO  SANTO 

104.  The  summer's  work  of  1844,  so  far  from  advancing 
the  design  of  Modem  Painters^  had  thrown  me  off  it — first 
into  fine  botany,  then  into  difficult  geology,  and  lastly,  as 
that  entry  about  the  Madonna  shows,  into  a  fit  of  figure 
study  which  meant  much.  It  meant,  especially,  at  last 
some  looking  into  ecclesiastical  history, — some  notion  of  the 
merit  of  fourteenth-century  painting,  and  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  for  the  Venetian  school 
Which,  the  reader  will  please  observe,  signified  not  merely 
the  advance  in  sense  of  colour,  but  in  perception  of  truth 
and  modesty  in  light  and  shade.  And  on  getting  home,  I 
felt  that  in  the  cyclone  of  confused  new  knowledge,  this 
was  the  thing  first  to  be  got  firm. 

Scarcely  any  book  writing  was  done  that  winter, — and 
there  are  no  diaries;^  but,  for  the  first  time,  I  took  up 
Turner's  Liher  Studiorum  instead  of  engravings;  mastered 
its  principles,  practised  its  method,  and  by  spring-time  in 
1845  was  able  to  study  from  nature  accurately  in  ftdl 
chiaroscuro,  with  a  good  frank  power  over  the  sepia  tinting. 

I  must  have  read  also,  that  winter,  Rio's  Po^e  Chri- 
tienne^^  and  Lord  Lindsay's  introduction  to  his  Christian 
Art.^  And  perceiving  thus,  in  some  degree,  what  a  blind 
bat  and  puppy  I  had  been,  all  through  Italy,  determined 
that  at  least  I  must  see  Pisa  and  Florence  again  before 
writing  another  word  of  Modem  Painters. 

^  [Some  idea  of  his  thoughts  and  occupations  is  given,  however^  in  a  letter  to 

liddell  of  October  12,  1844 :  see  VoL  m.  p.  669.] 

'  [For  notices  of  this  book,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  zziii.,  189  n.] 

'  [Here  (as  again  in  §  116)  Ruskin's  memory  is  at  fitult,  for  Lord   Lindsay'i 

book  was  not  published  till  1847 :  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  169,  193,  and  VoL  VH.  p.  264.] 
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105.  How  ptpa  and  numfima  toc^  this  new  vagaiy, 
&ve  no  reocAectkm;  resigned^,  mt  least:  perluqps  they 
had  some  notkm  that  I  might  thmk  differaitly,  and  it 
to  be  hoped  in  a  more  orthodox  and  becoming  manner, 
r  another  aght  of  the  Tribune.^  At  all  events,  they 
iuded  to  give  me  my  own  way  entirely  this  time;  and 
t  time  I  chose.  My  health  caused  them  no  fiirther 
ety;  th^  could  trust  my  word  to  take  care  of  mjrsdf 
y  day,  just  the  same  as  if  I  were  coming  home  to  tea : 
mother  was  satisfied  of  Couttet's  skill  as  a  j^ysician, 
care,  if  needed,  as  a  nurse; — he  was  engaged  for  the 
mer  in  those  oqMcities, — and,  about  the  first  week  in 
il,  I  found  myself  dining  on  a  trout  of  the  Ain,  at 
mpagnole;  witii  Switsoiand  and  Italy  at  my  feet — ^for 
iorrow. 

L06.  Curiously,  the  principal  opposition  to  this  unprin- 
m1  escapade  had  been  made  by  Turner.  He  knew  that 
of  my  chief  objects  was  to  see  the  motives  of  his  last 
ches  on  the  St.  Ckythard;  and  he  feared  my  getting 
some  scrape  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  cantcms. 
had  probably  himself  seen  some  of  thdr  dcnngs  in  1848, 
Q  ««la  vidlle  Suisse  prit  les  armes,  pr^vint  les  Bas* 
dsans,  qui  furent  vaincus  et  massacr^  au  Pont  du 
nt,  prte  de  Martigny"*;  and  again  an  expedition  of 
Corps  Francs  of  the  liberal  cantons  '*  pour  expulser  les 
its,  et  renverser  le  gouvemement,'*  *  at  Lucerne,  had 
{  summarily  ''renvers^"  itself  by  the  Lucemois,  8th 
ember,  1844,  only  three  months  before  my  intended 
;  for  the  Alps.  Every  time  Turner  saw  me  during 
winter,  he  said  scmiething  to  dissuade  me  firom  going 
ad;  when  at  last  I  went  to  say  good-bye,  he  came 
n  with  me  into  the  hall  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and 
ling  the  door  just  enough   for  me  to  pass,  laid  hold 

La  Sm$se  HitUniqme,  par  £•  H.  Gaulliear.    Gen^Yc^  1855,  p.  4t8. 
>  [See  eliOTe,  p.  200.] 
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of  my  arm,  gripping  it  strongly.  *^Why  toill  you  go  tc 
Switzerland — ^there'll  be  such  a  fidge  about  you,  when 
you're  gone." 

I  am  never  able  to  collect  myself  in  a  moment,  and 
am  simply  helpless  on  any  sudden  need  for  decision  like 
this;  the  result  being,  usually,  that  I  go  on  doing  what  1 
meant  to  do.  If  I  say  anything,  it  is  sure  to  be  wrong. 
I  made  no  answer,  but  grasped  his  hand  closely,  and  went. 
I  believe  he  made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  heartless  and 
selfish ;  anyhow  he  took  no  more  pains  with  me. 

107.  As  it  chanced,  even  while  I  sat  over  my  trout  al 
Champagnole,  there  was  another  expedition  of  the  Francs 
Corps — M.  Gaullieur  does  not  say  against  whom,  but  onlj 
that  it  had  "  une  issue  encore  plus  tragique  que  la  premiere.' 
But  there  had  been  no  instance  of  annoyance  to  Englisl 
or  any  other  travellers,  in  all  the  course  of  these  Swiss 
squabbles  since  1888,  in  which  year — ^by  the  way,  the  first 
of  our  journeys — we  drove  under  some  posted  field-batterie 
into  Basle,  just  after  the  fight  at  Liesthal  between  the 
liberal  townspeople  and  Catholic  peasants.  The  landlord 
of  the  '* Three  Kings"  had  been  out;  and  run — or  at  least 
made  the  best  speed  he  could — ^three  leagues  to  the  town 
gates.^ 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan,  however,  as  my  parents 
knew,  to  enter  Switzerland  in  this  spring-time:  but  to  do 
what  I  could  in  Italy  first  Geneva  itself  was  quiet  enough: 
Couttet  met  me  there,  and  next  day  we  drove  over  the 
ledges  of  the  Sal^ve,  all  aglow  with  primrose  and  soldanelle, 
down  upon  Annecy. 

108.  I  had  with  me,  besides  Couttet,  a  young  servant 
who  became  of  great  use  to  me  in  succeeding  years;  with 
respect  to  whom  I  must  glance  back  at  some  of  the  past 
revolutions  in  our  domestic  dynasties.  The  cook  and  house- 
maid at  Heme  Hill,  in  its  mainly  characteristic  time— 
1827-1884 — were    sisters,    Mary    and    Elizabeth    Stone.     I 

*  [For  aa  account  of  these  timet^  bj  Ruskin't  fiither,  see  Dilecta ;  below,  pp.  589, 
590.] 
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Ave  never  seen  a  fillet  of  veal  ri^tly  roasted,  nor  a  York- 
liire  pudding  ri^tly  basted,  since  Mary  Stone  left  us  to 
e  married  in  1886.  Elizabeth,  also  not  to  be  excelled  in 
er  line,  was  jret  replaceable,  when  her  career  ended  in  the 
ime  catastrophe,  by  a  third  younger  sister,  Hannah;  but 
can^  in  the  least  remember  who  waited  on  us,  till  our 
erennial  parlour-maid,  Lucy  Tovey,  came  to  us  in  1829 — 
emaining  with  us  till  1875.  Her  sister  Harriet  replaced 
lannah  Stone,  who  must  needs  be  married,  like  Mary 
nd  Elizabeth,  in  1884;  nor  did  she  leave  us  till  the 
)enmark  Hill  household  was  brok^i  up.^  But  in  1848 
nother  young  housemaid  came,  Anne  Hobbs,*  whose  brother 
€im  Hobbs,  called  always  at  Denmark  Hill,  C^eorge,  to 
istinguish  hhn,  in  vocal  summons,  from  my  father  and  me, 
lecame  my  body  servant  in  the  same  year,  and  (mly  left 
Qe  to  pus^  his  higher  fortune  in  1854.*  I  could  not  say 
lefcxre,  without  interrupting  graver  matters,  that  the  idea 
i  my  not  being  able  to  dress  myself  b^[an  at  Oxford, 
rhere  it  was  thought  beccHning  in  a  gentleman-commoner 
o  have  a  squire  to  manage  his  scout.  My  good,  honest, 
minteresting  Thomas  Hug^ies,  being  vigilant  that  I  put 
ny  waistcoat  on  right  side  outwards,  went  abroad  with 
IS,  instead  of  Salvador;  my  father,  after  the  first  two 
oumeys,  being  quite  able  to  do  his  courier's  work  him- 
el£  When  we  came  home  in  '42,  Hughes  wanted  to 
HTomote  himself  to  some  honour  or  other  in  the  public- 
lOuse  line,  and  G^rge  Hobbs,  a  sensible  and  merry-minded 
routh  of  eighteen,  came  in  his  stead.  Couttet  and  he  sat 
n  the  back  seat  of  the  light-hooded  barouche  which  I 
ook  for  this  Italian  journey;  the  hood  seldom  raised,  as 
!  never  travelled  in  bad  weather  unless  surprised  by  it; 
ind  the  three   of  us  walked  that  April   morning  up  the 


^  [It  VM  HarrMt  and  Lacy  Totot  whom  Raskin  installed  in  Uie 
i  his  model  tsMhop :  see  VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  zriii^  S04,  661.1 

*  [Daughter  of  Anne  Stone  (Mrs.  Hohbes,  as  the  name  shoiud  he  spelt)^  who  had 
een  with  the  fiunilj  from  1821  to  1824.  Anne  Hohhes  hecame  maid  to  Ruskin's 
lother,  and  married  Mr.  GeoTge  Allen  in  1856.1 

*  [He  went  to  Australia,  hecame  a  J.P.,  a  Police  Magistrate,  and  mamhsr  ef 
be  Lands  Department  in  hfew  South  Wales.    He  died  in  ISM.] 
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Sal^ve  slope,  and  trotted  down  to  Annecy,  in  great  peace 
of  mind. 

109.  At  Annecy  I  made  the  first  careful  trial  of  my 
new  way  of  work.  I  herewith  reproduce  the  study  ;^  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  me  still ;  and  certainly  any  artist  who  once 
accustoms  himself  to  the  method  cannot  afterwards  fSall  into 
any  mean  trickery  or  dull  conventionalism.  The  outline 
must  be  made  clearly  and  quietly,  conveying  as  much 
accurate  information  as  possible  respecting  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  object;  then,  in  washing,  the  chiaroscuro 
is  lowered  firom  the  high  lights  with  extreme  care  down  to 
the  middle  tones,  and  the  main  masses  left  in  full  shade. 

A  rhyme  written  to  Mont  Blanc  at  Geneva,  and  another 
in  vituperation  of  the  idle  people  at  Conflans,'  were,  I 
think,  the  last  serious  exertions  of  my  poetical  powers.  I 
perceived  finally  that  I  could  express  nothing  I  had  to 
say,  rightly,  in  that  manner;  and  the  ** peace  of  mind" 
above  referred  to,  which  returns  to  me  as  the  principal 
character  of  this  opening  journey,  was  perhaps,  in  part,  the 
result  of  this  extremely  wholesome  conclusion. 

110.  But  also,  the  two  full  years,  since  the  flash  of 
volcanic  lightning  at  Naples,'  had  brought  me  into  a  deeper 
and  more  rational  state  of  religious  temper.  I  can  scarcely 
yet  call  it  religious  thought ;  but  the  steadily  read  chapters, 
morning  and  evening,  with  the  continual  comparison  between 
the  Protestant  and  Papal  services  every  Sunday  abroad^ 
made  me  feel  that  all  dogmatic  teaching  was  a  matter  of 
chance  and  habit ;  and  that  the  life  of  religion  depended 
on  the  force  of  faith,  not  the  terms  of  it.  In  the  sin- 
cerity and  brightness  of  his  imagination,  I  saw  that  George 
Herbert  represented  the  theology  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  a  perfectly  central  and  deeply  spiritual  manner:  his 
"  Church  Porch "  I  recognized  to  be  blamelessly  wise  as 
a  lesson   to   youth;   and   the  exquisitely  faithful  fancy  of 

»  [Plate  XXn.] 

*  [For  these  pieces^  see  Vol.  II.  pp.   223^  238.      The  first  is  given  also  in 
PreeterUa,  iii.  ch.  i.  (below,  p.  473).] 

•  [See  above,  §  61  (p.  290}.] 
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the  other  poems  (in  Tk€  Temple)  drew  me  into  learn- 
ing most  of  them  hy  heart, — the  •*  Church  Porch,"  the 
"Dialogue;'  "Employment/'  •* Submission/'  *' Gratefulness/' 
and,  chief  favourite,  "The  Bag," — ^deliberately  and  carefully/ 
The  code  of  feeUng  and  law  written  in  these  verses  may 
be  always  assigned  as  a  standard  of  the  purest  unsectarian 
Christianity;  and  whatever  has  been  wisest  in  thought  or 
happiest  in  the  course  of  my  following  life  was  founded  at 
this  time  on  the  teaching  of  Herbert.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  be  glad  to  see  the  poem  that  has  been  most 
useful  to  me,  ** Submission,'**  in  simpler  spelling  than  in 
the  grand  editions: — 

"But  that  Thou  art  my  wUdcrm,  Lard^ 
And  both  mine  eyes  are  Thine, 
My  mind  would  be  extremely  stiried 
For  missing  my  design*  ,     ^, 

Were  it  not  better  to  bestow  "•• 

Some  pUcc  and  power  on  me? 
Then  sliould  Thy  praises  with  me  grow. 
And  share  in  my  degree. 

But  when  I  thui  dispute  and  grieve 
I  do  resume  my  Bight, 
And  pilfering  whst  1  once  did  give^ 
Disseize  Thee  of  Thy  right. 

How  know  I J  if  Thou  shouldst  me  raise 
That  I  should  then  raise  Thee? 
Perhaps  great  places  and  Thy  prRite 
Do  not  so  well  agree! 

Wherefore,  unto  my  gift  I  itand, 
I  will  no  more  advise ; 

Only  do  Thou  lend  me  Thine  hand,  ^ 

*      I     •   Since  Thou  hast  both  mine  eyes." 

Ill*  In  these,  and  other  such  favourite  verses,  George 
Herbert,  as  aforesaid,  was  to  me  at  this  time,  and  has  been 
since,  useful  beyond  every  other  teacher;  not  that   I   ever 

^  [A  reference  to  the  General  Tod  ex  will  show  how  often  Ruj^lctn  quoted 
Herbert,  For  a  letter  written  hj  Ruskin  to  his  mother  about  Herbert  in  184dj 
eee  Vol  IV,  p,  3iU  «.) 

*  INq,  68  m  division  iv.  {"The  Church**)  of  The  Templt.]  • 
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attained  to  any  likeness  of  feeling,  but  at  least  knew  where 
I  was  myself  wrong,  or  cold,  in  comparison.  A  little 
more  force  was  also  put  on  Bible  study  at  this  time, 
because  I  held  myself  responsible  for  George's^  tenets  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  wished  to  set  him  a  discreet  example ; 
he  being  well-disposed,  and  given  to  my  guidance,  with  no 
harm  as  yet  in  any  of  his  ways.  So  I  read  my  chapter 
with  him  morning  and  evening;  and  if  there  were  no 
English  church  on  Sundays,  the  Morning  Service,  Litany 
and  all,  very  reverently ; '  after  which  we  enjoyed  ourselves, 
each  in  our  own  way,  in  the  afternoons,  Greorge  being 
always  free,  and  Couttet,  if  he  chose ;  but  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  Sunday  promenades  in  a  town,  and  was  glad 
if  I  would  take  him  with  me  to  gather  flowers,  or  carry 
stones.  I  never,  until  this  time,  had  thought  of  travelling, 
climbing,  or  sketching  on  the  Sunday:  the  first  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  by  climbing  the  isolated  peak  above 
Gap,  with  both  Couttet  and  George,  after  our  morning 
service,  remains  a  weight  on  my  conscience  to  this  day. 
But  it  was  thirteen  years  later  before  I  made  a  sketch 
on  Sunday.' 

112.  By  Gap  and  Sisteron  to  Fr^jus,  along  the  Riviera 
to  Sestri,  where  I  gave  a  day  to  draw  the  stone-pines  now 
at  Oxford ;  ^  and  so  straight  to  my  first  fixed  aim,  Lucca, 
where  I  settled  myself  for  ten  days, — as  I  supposed.  It 
turned  out  forty  years. 

The  town  is  some  thousand  paces  square;  the  unbroken 
rampart  walk  round  may  be  a  short  three  miles.  There  are 
upwards  of  twenty  churches  in  that  space,  dating  between 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  centiu'ies;  a  ruined  feudal  palace  and 

^  r^Hobbs,  not  Herbert,"  as  Raskin  noted  in  bit  copy.] 

'  [See  the  Epilogue  to  Letters  to  the  Ciergy,  where  Rutkin  mjb  that  for  thir^ 
▼ears  of  his  life  he  used  to  read  the  Service  through  to  hit  servant  and  himself 
(VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  217-218).] 

'  [The  event  is  chronicled  in  bit  diary  of  1858 ;  it  was  a  drawing  of  orchises. 
Similarly,  in  writing  in  1852  to  bit  fiitber,  Raskin  excuses  himself  for  alUding  to 
his  literary  work  in  a  letter  on  Sunday:  see  VoL  X.  p.  347  n.] 

«  [No.  22  in  the  Educational  Series  (see  VoL  XXI.  pp.  77,  116).  The  drawing 
is  reproduced  on  Pkte  12  in  VoL  IV.  (p.  346).] 
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9wer/  unmatched  except  at  Verona:  the  streets  dean — 
heerfuUy  inhabited,  yet  quiet;  nor  desolate,  even  now. 
?wo  of  the  churches  representing  the  perfectest  phase  of 
Dund-arched  building  in  Europe/  and  one  of  them  con- 
Euning  the  loveliest  Christian  tomb  in  Italy. 

The  rampart  walk,  unbroken  except  by  descents  and 
scents  at  the  gates,  commands  every  way  the  loveliest 
uiges  of  all  the  Tuscan  Apennine:  when  I  was  there  in 
845,  besides  the  ruined  feudal  palace,  there  was  a  main- 
Buned  Ducal  Palace,  with  a  living  Duke  in  it,'  whose 
lilitary  band  played  every  evening  on  the  most  floral  and 
eaceful  space  of  rampart.  After  a  well-spent  day,  and  a 
luree-course  dinner, — ^inilitary  band,— chains,  double  braided, 
f  amethyst  Apennine  linked  by  golden  clouds, — ^then  the 
mountain  air  of  April,  still  soft  as  the  marble  towers  grew 
nsubstantial  in  the  starlight, — such  the  monastic  discipline 
f  Lucca  to  my  novitiate  mind. 

118.  I  must  stop  to  think  a  little  how  it  was  that  so 
arly  as  this  I  could  fasten  on  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto 
rith  certainty  of  its  being  a  supreme  guide  to  me  ever 
fter.  If  I  get  tiresome,  the  reader  must  skip;  I  write, 
jr  the  moment,  to  amuse  mjrself,  and  not  him.  The  said 
eader,  duly  sagacious,  must  have  felt,  long  since,  that, 
houj^  very  respectable  people  in  our  way,  we  were  all 
f  us  definitely  vulgar  people;  just  as  my  aunt's  dog 
?owzer  was  a  vulgar  dog,  though  a  very  good  and  dear 
iog.^  Said  reader  should  have  seen  also  that  we  had  not 
et  ourselves  up  to  have  a  taste  in  anything.  There  was 
kcver  any  question  about  matching  colours  in  fiimiture,  or 
laving  the  correct  pattern  in  china.  Everything  for  ser- 
ice  in  the  house  was  bought  plain,  and  of  the  best;  our 

>  (The  PidajBW  Boi^i.  oOkd  by  Rvakiii  the  Gainigi  P^act  (built  in  1413  bf 
ImIo  Gainigi) :  Plate  XXTTT.] 

>  [Fbr  natioM  of  S.  Frediano  and  S.  Micbela,  tee  VoL  DC.  pp.  S73,  429;  the 
mb  of  Ilaria  ia  in  the  Dnomo  (S.  Martino).] 

*  rProm  1816  to  1847  Laoca  was  governed  as  a  duchy  by  Maria  l^aaatL,  queen  of 
^truna,  and  her  aon  Charlea  Louis ;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  ceded  to  Tuscany.] 
MSee  L  §  12  (above,  p.  19}.] 
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toys  were  what  we  happened  to  take  a  fiuicy  to  in  plear 
sant  places — a  cow  in  stalactite  from  Matlock,  a  fisher-wife 
doll  from  Calais,  a  Swiss  farm  from  Berne,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  from  Carrara.^  But,  among  these  toys,  principal 
on  the  drawing-room  chinmey-piece,  always  put  away  by 
my  mother  at  night,  and  '^put  out"  in  the  afternoon,  were 
some  pieces  of  Spanish  clay,  to  which,  without  knowing  it, 
I  owed  a  quantity  of  strenuous  teaching.  Native  bcJced 
day  figures,  painted  and  gilded  by  untaught  persons  who 
had  the  gift;  manufacture  mainly  practised  along  the  Xeres 
coast,  I  believe,  and  of  late  much  decayed,  but  then  flour- 
ishing, and  its  work  as  good  as  the  worker  could  make  it 
There  was  a  Don  Whiskerandos  contrabandista,  splendidly 
handsome  and  good-natured,  on  a  magnificent  horse  at  the 
trot,  brightly  caparisoned:  everything  finely  finished,  his 
gun  loose  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  lemonade  seller,  a 
pomegranate  seUer,  a  matador  with  his  bull— animate  all, 
and  gracefrd,  the  colouring  chiefiy  ruddy  brown.  Things  of 
constant  interest  to  me,  and  altogether  wholesome ;  vestiges 
of  living  sculpture  come  down  into  the  Heme  Hill  times, 
from  the  days  of  Tanagra. 

For  loftier  admiration,  as  before  told,'  Chantrey  in 
Lichfield,  RoubiUiac  in  Westminster,  were  set  forth  to 
me,  and  honestly  felt;  a  scratched  white  outline  or  two 
from  Greek  vases  on  the  black  Derbyshire  marble  did  not 
interfere  with  my  first  general  feeling  about  sculpture,  that 
it  should  be  living,  and  emotional;  that  the  flesh  should  be 
like  flesh,  and  the  drapery  like  clothes;  and  that,  whether 
trotting  contrabandista,  dancing  girl,  or  djring  gladiator,  the 
subject  should  have  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  not  consist 
merely  of  figures  with  torches  or  garlands  standing  alter- 
nately on  their  right  and  left  legs.  Of  "ideal"  form  and 
the  like,  I  fortunately  heard  and  thought  nothing. 

114.  The  point  of  connoisseurship  I  had  reached,  at 
sixteen,  with  these   advantages   and   instincts,  is   curiously 

»  rSee  above,  §  26  (p.  267).] 
*  [See,  again,  above,  p.  267.] 
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(neftSDicd  by  the  ciiticisin  of  the  Cathednl  of  Kheiins  in 
Mxy  Don  Jttaa  joiimal  of  1885:— 

^Thtt  curing  is  not  ridif— the  Gothic  hmry, 
*nm  statues  mlierBble;  not  a  fbU 
Of  dimpei^  well-disposed  In  all  tiie  bevy 
or  aynts  and  Bishops  and  AichUshops  old 
Ihat  line  the  pofches  grey.    Bat  in  the  naTc  I 
Stared  at  the  windows  porple,  blne^  and  gold :  ^ 

And  the  penpeetive^  wonderibHy  (be  r* 

:    When  joa  look  down  the  leiv  cehnnnar  Jlne."' ^  ^ 

By  liie  ^carving**  I  meant  the  niche Jifork^' w  is 
indeed  eariqusly  rude  at  Kheims ;  by  the  <^  tidttue  "  the  struc- 
ture and  mouldings  of  arch,  which  I  i^tly  call. ^ heavy" 
IS  compared  with  later  French  types ;  whifte  the  condeninli- 
tion  of  the  draperies  meant  that  they  w^  not  the  least 
like  those  dther  of  Bubens  or  Roufailliac  Ajtid  teki  years 
had  to  pass  over  me  before  I  knew  better;  but'e^ety  day 
between  the  standing  in  Rheims  porch  and  by  Ilaria*s 
tomb  had  done  on  me  some  chiselling  to  the'gbod;  and 
the  discipline  £rom  the  Fontainebleau  time*  till  now  had 
been  severe.  The  accurate  study  of  tree  branches,  growing 
leaves,  and  foreground  herbage,  had  more  and  more  taught 
me  the  difference  between  violent  and  gracefbl  lines;  the 
beauty  of  Clotilde  and  C^ile,  essentially  French-Gothic, 
and  the  living  Egeria  of  Araceli,'  had  fixed  in  my  mind  and 
keart,  not  as  an  art-ideal,  but  as  a  sacred  reality,  the  purest 
standards  of  breathing  womanhood;  and  here  suddenly,  in 
the  sleeping  Ilaria,  was  the  perfectness  of  these,  expressed 
with  harmonies  of  line  which  I  saw  in  an  instant  were  under 
the  same  laws  as  the  river  wave,  and  the  aspen  branch,  and 
the  stars*  rising  and  setting ;  but  treated  with  a  modesty  and 
severity  which  read  the  laws  of  natiure  by  the  light  of  virtue,* 

>  [See  VoL  II.  p.  401.] 
a  fSes  sboTS,  p.  314.1 

>  [Misi  Tollemsche  (Mrs.  Cowper-Temple) ;  "  of  Arsceli,"  because  he  saw  her 
It  a  aervioe  in  that  chorch  at  Rome :  aee  above,  pp.  277,  278,  and  VoL  XXXTTL 
pp.  191-192.] 

*  [For  another  account  of  the  effect  of  the  itatue  of  Ilaria  upon  him,  as  also 
!br  this  journey  generally,  see  the   Epilogue   of  1883  to  the  second  volume  of 
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115.  Another  influence,  no  less  forcible,  and  mcne  in- 
stantly eflfective,  was  brought  to  bear  on  me  by  my  first 
quiet  walk  through  Lucca. 

Hitherto,  all  architecture,  except  fSEury-finished  Milan, 
had  depended  with  me  for  its  del^ht  on  being  partly  m 
decay.  I  revered  the  sentiment  of  its  age,  and  I  was 
accustomed  tq  look  for  the  signs  of  age  in  the  mouldering 
of  its  traceries,  and  in  the  interstices  deepening  between  the 
stones  of  its  masonry.  This  looking  for  cranny  and  joint 
was  mixed  with  the  love  of  rough  stones  themselves,  and 
of  country  churches  bmlt  like  Westmoreland  cottages. 

Here  in  Lucca  I  found  myself  suddenly  in  the  presence 
of  twelfth-century  buildings,  originally  set  in  such  balance 
of  masonry  that  they  could  all  stand  without  mortar ;  and  in 
material  so  ^  incorruptible,  that  after  six  hundred  years  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  a  lancet  could  not  now  be  put  between 
their  joints. 

Absolutely  for  the  first  time  I  now  saw  what  medieeval 
builders  were,  and  what  they  meant.  I  took  the  simplest 
of  all  fa9ades  for  analysis,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Foris-Portam, 
and  thereon  literally  began  the  study  of  architecture. 

In  the  third — and,  for  the  reader*s  relief,  last — ^place 
in  these  technical  records,  Fra  Bartolomeo's  picture  of  the 
Magdalen,  with  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,^  gave  me  a  faultless 
example  of  the  treatment  of  pure  Catholic  tradition  by 
the  perfect  schools  of  painting. 

116.  And  I  never  needed  lessoning  more  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  great  arts.  After  those  summer  days  of 
1845,  I  advanced  only  in  knowledge  of  individual  character, 
provincial  feeling,  and  details  of  construction  or  execution. 
Of  what  was  primarily  right  and  ultimately  best,  there  was 
never  more  doubt  to  me,  and  my  art-teaching,  necessarily, 
in  its  many  local  or  personal  interests  partial,  has  been  from 

Modem  Painters:  Vol.  IV.  p.  347.  See  also  the  letter  of  1845  to  hit  father:  ibid,, 
p.  122  n. ;  and  for  other  descriptions  of  the  statue,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  219-232, 
and  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  157  ».,  170-171.] 

'  p^hen  in  the  church   of  San   Romano,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Lucca:  see 
Vol.  IV.  p.  346.] 
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that  time  throughout  consistent,  and  progressing  every  year 
to  more  evident  completion. 

The  full  happiness  of  that  time  to  me  cannot  be  ex- 
plained except  to  consistently  hard  workers;  and  of  those, 
to  the  few  who  can  keep  their  peace  and  health.  For  the 
world  appeared  to  me  now  exactly  right.  Hills  as  high  as 
they  should  be,  rivers  as  wide,  pictures  as  pretty,  and 
masters  and  men  as  wise — as  pretty  and  wise  could  be.  And 
I  expected  to  bring  everybody  to  be  of  my  opinion,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  out  my  second  volume;  and  drove  down  to 
Pisa  in  much  hope  and  pride,  though  grave  in  both. 

For  now  I  had  read  enough  of  Gary's  Dante,^  and  Sis- 
mondi's  Italian  Republics^  and  Lord  Lindsay,'  to  feel  what 
I  had  to  look  for  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Yet  at  this  moment 
I  pause  to  think  what  it  was  that  I  found. 

Briefly,  the  entire  doctrine  of  Christianity,  painted  so 
that  a  child  could  understand  it.  And  what  a  child  cannot 
understand  of  Christianity,  no  one  need  try  to. 

117.  In  these  days  of  the  religion  of  this  and  that, — 
briefly  let  us  say,  the  religion  of  Stocks  and  Posts — in  order 
to  say  a  clear  word  of  the  Campo  Santo,  one  must  first  say 
a  firm  word  concerning  Christianity  itself.  I  find  numbers, 
even  of  the  most  intelligent  and  amiable  people,  not  know- 
ing what  the  word  means;  because  they  are  always  asking 
how  much  is  true,  and  how  much  they  like,  and  never  ask, 
first,  what  was  the  total  meaning  of  it,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not. 

The  total  meaning  was,  and  is,  that  the  God  who  made 
earth  and  its  creatures,  took  at  a  certain  time  upon  the 
earth,  the  flesh  and  form  of  man;  in  that  flesh  sustained 
the  pain  and  died  the  death  of  the  creature  He  had  made ; 
rose  again  after  death  into  glorious  human  life,  and  wheu 
the  date  of  the  human  race  is  ended,  will  return  in  visible 
human  form,  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
work.'    Christianity  is  the  belief  in,  and  love  of,  God  thus 

>  rUnread  at  the  time  of  bk  former  visit :  tee  abovej  p.  288.] 
*  [A  mistake:  see  below,  p.  421.1 
'  (halms  LciL  12.] 
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manifested.  Anything  less  than  this,  the  mere  acceptance 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  or  assertion  of  any  less  than 
divine  power  in  His  Being,  may  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
enough  for  virtue,  peace,  and  safety;  but  they  do  not 
make  people  Christians,  or  enable  them  to  understand  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  believer  in  the  old  doctrine.  One 
verse  more  of  Grcoige  Herbert  will  put  the  height  of  that 
doctrine  into  less  debateable,  though  figurative,  picture  than 
any  longer  talk  of  mine : — 

^'  Hast  thou  not  heard  that  my  Lord  Jesus  died  ? 
Then  let  me  tell  thee  a  strange  story. 
The  God  of  power,  as  he  did  ride 
Id  his  majestic  robes  of  glory. 

Resolved  to  'light;  and  so,  one  day 
He  did  descend,  undressing  all  the  way. 

The  stars  his  tire  of  light,  and  rings  obtained. 

The  cloud  his  bow,  the  fire  his  spear. 
The  heavens  his  asure  mantle  gained. 

And  when  they  asked  what  he  would  wear. 
He  smiled,  and  said  as  he  did  go, 
'He  had  new  clothes  a-making,  here,  below.' "^ 

I  write  from  memory;  the  lines  have  been  my  lesson, 
ever  since  1845,  of  the  noblesse  of  thought  which  makes 
the  simplest  word  best. 

118.  And  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  absolutely  the 
same  in  painting  as  these  lines  in  word.  Straight  to  its 
purpose,  in  the  clearest  and  most  eager  way;  the  purpose, 
highest  that  can  be;  the  expression,  the  best  possible  to 
the  workman  according  to  his  knowledge.  The  several 
parts  of  the  gospel  of  the  Campo  Santo  are  written  by 
different  persons;  but  all  the  original  frescoes  are  by  men 
of  honest  genius.  No  matter  for  their  names ;  the  contents 
of  this  wall-scripture  are  these. 

First,  the  Triumph  of  Death,*  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace  thought  of  death.  Having  been  within  sight  of  it 
myself,  since  Oxford   days,  and  looking  back  already  over 

^  [The  second  and  third  verses  of  '^The  Bag."    Raskin's  memoiy  was  only  at 
fault  in  writing  '^The  heavens"  for  ''The  sky.^] 

'  [Commonly  ascribed  to  Orcagna :  for  references  to  the  freseo,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  146.] 
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a  little  Campo  Santo  of  my  own  people,  I  was  ready  for 
that  part  of  the  lesson. 

Secondly,  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  thehr 
guidance  by  the  ministries  of  visible  angels ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  ideal  of  the  life  of  man  in  its  blessedness,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

Thirdly,  the  story  of  Job,  in  direct  converse  with  Grod 
himself,  the  God  of  nature,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  work  of  Christ  except  in  its  final  surety,  ''Yet  in  my 
flesh  I  shall  see  God."' 

Fourthly,  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri  of  Pisa,  and  of  the 
desert  saints,  showing  the  ideal  of  human  life  in  its  blessed- 
ness after  the  coming  of  Christ 

Lastly,  the  return  of  Christ  in  glory,  and  the  Last 
Judgment. 

119.  Now  this  code  of  teaching  is  absolutely  general  for 
the  whole  Christian  world.  There  is  no  papal  doctrine,  nor 
antipapal;  nor  any  question  of  sect  or  schism  whatsoever. 
Kings,  bishops,  knights,  hermits,  are  there,  because  the 
painters  saw  them,  and  painted  them,  naturally,  as  we  paint 
the  nineteenth-century  product  of  common  councilmen  and 
engineers.  But  they  did  not  conceive  that  a  man  must  be 
entirely  happy  in  this  world  and  the  next  because  he  wore 
a  mitre  or  helmet,  as  we  do  because  he  has  made  a  fortune 
or  a  tunnel 

Not  only  was  I  prepared  at  this  time  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Campo  Santo,  but  it  was  precisely  what  at  that 
time  I  needed. 

It  realized  for  me  the  patriarchal  life,  showed  me  what 
the  earlier  Bible  meant  to  say;  and  put  into  direct  and 
inevitable  light  the  questions  I  had  to  deal  with,  alike  in 
my  thoughts  and  ways,  under  existing  Christian  tradition. 

Questions  clearly  not  to  be  all  settled  in  that  fortnight. 
Some,  respecting  the  Last  Judgment,  such  as  would  have 
occurred   to    Professor   Huxley, — as    for   instance,    that   if 

^  [Job  six.  26.] 

XXXT.  X 
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Christ  came  to  judgment  in  St.  James's  Street,  the  people 
couldn't  see  him  from  Piccadilly, — ^had  been  dealt  with  by 
me  before  now;  but  there  is  one  facti  and  no  qoestioii  at 
all,  concerning  the  Judgment,  which  was  only  at  this  lime 
b€$[inning  to  dawn  on  me,  that  n^n  had  been  corioualy 
judging  themselves  by  always  calling  the  day  they  expected, 
*•  Dies  Ir«,"  instead  of  "  Dies  Amoris." 

120.  Meantime,  my  own  first  business  was  evidently  to 
read  what  these  Pisans  had  said  of  it,  and  take  some  recoid 
of  the  sayings;  for  at  that  time  the  old-fashioned  ravages 
were  going  on,  honestly  and  innocently*  Nobody  eared  for 
the  old  plaster,  and  nobody  pretended  to.  When  any  dig- 
nitary of  Pisa  was  to  be  buried,  they  peeled  off  some 
Boiozzo  Gozzoli,  or  whatever  else  was  in  the  way.  And  put 
up  a  nice  new  tablet  to  the  new  defunct;^  but  what  was 
IdCt  was  still  all  Benozzo,  (or  repainting  of  (dd  time,  not 
last  year's  restoration).  I  cajoled  the  Abb^  Rosini  into 
letting  me  put  up  a  scaffold  level  with  the  frescoes;'  aet 
steadily  to  work  with  what  faculty  in  outline  I  had;  and 
bdng  by  this  time  practised  in  delicate  curves,  fay  having 
drawn  trees  and  grass  rightly,  got  far  better  residti  than  I 
had  hoped,  and  had  an  extremely  happy  fortnight  of  it! 
For  as  the  triumph  of  Death  was  no  new  thought  to  me, 
the  life  of  hermits  was  no  temptation;  but  the  stories  of 
Abraham,  Job,  and  St.  Ranieri,  well  told,  were  like  three 
new— Scott's  novels,  I  was  going  to  say,  and  will  say,  for 
I  don't  see  my  way  to  anything  nearer  the  fact,  and  the 
work  on  them  was  pure  delight.  I  got  an  outline  of 
Abraham's  parting  with  the  last  of  the  three  angels;*  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Job ;  of  the  three  beggars,  and  a  fiend  or 
two,  out  of  the  Triumph  of  Death ;  and  of  the  conversion 
<yf  St.  Ranieri,  for  which  I  greatly  pitied  him. 

For  he  is  pla3ring,  evidently  with  happiest  skill,  on  a 


^  [See  for  Raskin's  account  of  this^  Modem  PainUrg,  voL  U.  (VoL  IV.  p.  38}.] 

*  For  farther  notice  of  the  Abb^,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  851.] 

*  [This  study  (now  No.  25  in  the  Standard  Series  at  Oxford,  VoL  XXI.  pw  23) 
is  reproduced  on  Plate  10  in  VoL  IV.  (p.  316)  ;  for  further  account  of  these  sUidiesy 
see  VoL  IV.  pp.  350,  351.] 
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idnd  of  sthem^haip^  hdd  upHriglit  as  he  stands,  to  the  dance 
of  four  sweet  Pisan  makb,  in  a  round,  holding  each  oHier 
aaij  bgr  fhe  bent  litde  fingers  of  each  hand.  And  one 
widi  graver  Ikoe,  and  wearing  a  purple  robe,  approadies 
him,  aijii^ — ^I  knew  once  what  she  said,  but  forget  now; 
ODij  it  meant  that  his  joyful  life  in  that  kind  was  to  be 
ended.    And  he  obeys  her,  and  follows,  into  a  nobler  Vtb. 

I  do  not  know  if  ever  there  was  a  real  St.  Ranicri;^ 
but  the  stoiy  of  him  remained  for  truth  in  the  heart  of 
Pisa  as  long  as  Pisa  herself  lived. 

121.  I  got  more  than  outline  of  this  scene:  a  coloured 
doetch  of  the  whole  group,  ^ich  I  destroyed  afterwards, 
m  shame  of  its  fiiults,  all  but  the  purple-robed  wanting 
fignre;  and  that  is  lost,  and  the  fresco  itself  now  lost  also, 
all  mouldering  and  ruined  by  what  must  indeed  be  a  cjrdical 
change  in  tt^  Italian  climate:  the  frescoes  exposed  to  it 
(at  which  I  made  note  befinie  1850)  seem  to  me  to  have 
suffered  more  in  the  twenty  years  since,  than  they  had 
sinee  they  were  painted:  those  at  Verona  alone  excepted, 
where  the  art  of  fresco  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
the  fifteenth  century  in  abscdute  perlbction,  and  the  cdour 
to  have  been  injured  only  by  violence,  not  by  time. 

There  was  another  lovely  cloister  in  Pisa,  without  fireseo, 
bat  exquisite  in  its  arehed  perspective  and  eoitral  garden, 
and  noUe  in  its  mbuttressed  l^ight  of  belfry  tower; — tlie 
doister  of  San  Francesco:  in  these,  and  in  the  meadow 
Mond  the  baptistery,  the  routine  of  my  Italian  university 
life  was  now  fixed  for  a  good  many  years  in  main  materiid 
points.' 

12S.  In  summer  I  have  been  alwaj^  at  work,  or  out 
walking,  by  six  o'clock,  usually  awake  by  half-past  four; 
bat  I  keep  to  Pisa  for  the  present,  where  my  monkish 

^  (Tbi  kfBiii  tf  8tfi  RaniOTi  (wM  to  htm  Wan  hnm  of  a  Bobk  haXtf  te 
Pte  about  a.o.  ilOO)  maj  bo  road  in  Mio.  Jamoaoa*^  Saer^i  ttmd  fmtnJBnt  Art, 
ISSS   a»  44Bb1  -^         ^        * 

•VRiiakiii4  lettor  to  bit  &tbor  from  Laoca,  May  6,  1845,  daaeribaa  a  tjpiaal 
dmr :  VoL  IV.  p.  zzriiL  Ho  givea  a  aimilar  aoooaot  at  PIm,  with  doaoriptioM  abo 
of  tho  ftoRM:  VoL  IV.  pp.  sex.,  xzzL] 
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discipline  arranged  itself  thus.  Out,  anyhow,  fay  six,  quick 
walk  to  the  fidd,  and  as  much  done  as  I  could,  and  back 
to  breakfast  at  half-past  eight.  Steady  bit  of  Sismcmdi 
over  bread  and  butter,  then  back  to  Campo  Santo,  draw 
till  twelve;  quick  walk  to  look  about  me  and  stretch  my 
1^,  in  shade  if  it  might  be,  before  lunch,  on  anything  I 
chanced  to  see  nice  in  a  fruit  shop,  and  a  bit  of  bread. 
Back  to  lighter  work,  or  merely  looking  and  thinking,  for 
another  hour  and  a  half,  and  to  hotel  for  dinner  at  four. 
Three  courses  and  a  flask  of  Aleatico  (a  sweet,  yet  rather 
astringent,  red,  rich  for  Italian,  wine — ^provincial,  and  with 
lovely  basket-work  round  the  bottle).  Then  out  for  saunter 
with  Couttet;  he  having  leave  to  say  anything  he  had  a 
mind  to,  but  not  generally  communicative  of  his  feelings; 
he  carried  my  sketch-book,  but  in  the  evening  there  was 
too  much  always  to  be  himted  out,  of  city;  or  watched, 
of  hills,  or  sunset ;  and  I  rarely  drew, — ^to  my  sorrow,  now. 
I  wish  I  knew  less,  and  had  drawn  more. 

Homewards,  from  wherever  we  had  got  to,  the  moment 
the  sun  was  down,  and  the  last  clouds  had  lost  their  colour. 
I  avoided  marshy  places,  if  I  could,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  because  I  didn't  like  them;  but  I  feared  neither  sun 
nor  moon,  dawn  nor  twilight,  malaria  nor  anything  else 
malefic,  in  the  course  of  work,  except  only  draughts  and 
ugly  people.  I  never  would  sit  in  a  draught  for  half  a 
minute,  and  fled  from  some  sorts  of  beggars;  but  a  crowd 
of  the  common  people  round  me  only  made  me  proud,  and 
try  to  draw  as  well  as  I  could  ;^  mere  rags  or  dirt  I  did 
not  care  an  atom  for. 

128.  As  early  as  1885,  and  as  late  as  1841,  I  had  been 
accustomed,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  feel  that  the 
crowd  behind  me  was  interested  in  my  choice  of  subjects, 
and  pleasantly  applausive  of  the  swift  progress  under  my 
hand  of  street  perspectives,  and  richness  of  surface  decoration, 
such  as  might  be  symbolized  by  dextrous  zigzags,  emphatic 

^  [See  on  this  point  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  zlii.] 
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dots,  or  gracefiil  flourishes.  I  had  the  better  pleasure,  now, 
of  feeling  that  my  really  watchful  delineation,  while  still 
rajnd  enough  to  interest  any  stray  student  of  drawing  who 
might  stop  by  me  on  his  way  to  the  Academy,  had  a  quite 
unusual  power  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  general 
crowd  to  points  of  beauty,  or  subjects  of  sculpture,  in  the 
buildings  I  was  at  work  on,  to  which  th^  had  never 
before  lifted  eyes,  and  which  I  had  the  double  pride  of 
first  discovering  for  them,  and  then  imitating — not  to  their 
dissatisfaction. 

And  well  might  I  be  proud ;  but  how  much  more  ought 
I  to  have  been  pitiful,  in  feeling  the  swift  and  perfect  sjrm- 
pathy  which  the  '<  common  people  "—companion-people  I 
should  have  said,  for  in  Italy  there  is  no  commonness — 
gave  me,  in  Lucca,  or  Florence,  or  Venice,  for  every  touch 
of  true  work  that  I  laid  in  their  sight*  How  much  more, 
I  say,  should  it  have  been  pitiful  to  me,  lo  rec^ognize  their 
eager  intellect,  and  delicate  senses,  open  to  every  lesson 
and  every  joy  of  their  ancestral  art,  far  more  deeply  and 
vividly  than  in  the  days  when  every  spring  kindled  them 
into  battle,  and  every  autmnn  was  red  with  their  blood: 
yet  left  now,  alike  by  the  laws  and  lords  set  over  them» 
less  happy  in  aimless  life  than  of  old  in  sudden  death; 
never  one  effort  made  to  teach  them,  to  comfort  them,  to 
ec<momize  their  industries,  animate  their  pleasures,  or  guard 
their  simplest  rights  from  the  continually  more  fiatal  oppres- 
sion of  unprincipled  avarice,  and  unmerciful  wealth. 

124.  But  all  this  I  have  felt  and  learned,  like  so  much 
else,  too  late.    The  extreme  seclusion  of  my  early  training 

*  A  letter,  received  from  Miai  Alexander  as  I  correct  this  proof,  gives 
a  sin^^ular  instance  of  this  power  in  the  Italian  peasant  She  sajs:  ''I 
have  just  been  drawing  a  magnificent  Lombard  shepherd,  who  sits  to  me 
in  a  waistcoat  made  mm  the  skin  of  a  yellow  cow  with  the  hairy  tide 
out,  a  shirt  of  homespun  linen  as  coarse  as  sailcloth,  a  scarlet  sash,  and 
trousers  woven  (I  should  think^  from  the  wool  of  the  black  sheep.  He 
astonishes  me  all  the  time  by  tne  great  amount  of  good  advice  which  he 
gives  me  about  my  work;  and  always  right!  Whenever  he  looks  at  my 
nnfinishfid  picture,  he  can  always  tell  me  exactly  what  it  wants." 
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left  me  long  careless  of  sympathy  for  myself;  and  that 
which  I  gave  to  others  never  led  me  into  any  hope  of 
heing  useful  to  them,  till  my  strength  of  active  life  wis 
past.  Also,  my  mmd  was  not  yet  catholic  enough  to  feel 
that  the  Campo  Santo  belonged  to  its  own  people  more 
than  to  me;  and  indeed,  I  had  to  read  its  lessons  before  I 
could  interpret  them.  The  world  has  for  the  most  part 
been  of  opinion  that  I  entered  on  the  task  of  philanthropy 
too  soon  rather  than  too  lates  at  all  events,  my  conscience 
remained  at  rest  during  ail  those  first  times  at  Pisa,  m 
mere  delight  in  the  glory  of  tlie  past,  and  m  hope  for  the 
future  of  Italy,  without  need  of  my  becoming  one  of  her 
demagogues.  And  the  days  that  began  in  the  cloister  of 
the  Campo  Santo  usually  ended  by  my  getting  upon  the 
roof  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  and  sitting  in  the  sunlight 
that  transfused  the  warm  marble  of  its  pinnacles,  till  the 
unabated  brightness  went  down  beyond  the  arches  of  the 
Ponte-a-Mare, — the  few  footsteps  and  voices  of  the  twilight 
fell  silent  in  the  streets,  and  the  city  and  her  raountaim 
stood  mute  as  a  dream,  beyond  the  soft  eddying  of  A  ma 
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85.  When  first  I  saw  Florence,  in  1840,  the  great  street 
ladiiig  into  the  Baptistery  square  from  the  south  had  not 
een  rebuilt,  but  consisted  of  irr^ular  ancient  houses,  with 
or  projecting  bracketed  roo&  I  mourned  over  the&r  loss 
ittoly  in  1840;  but  for  the  rest,  Florence  was  still,  then, 
tet  no  one  who  sees  her  now  could  concdve. 

For  one  great  feature,  an  avenue  of  magnificent  cypress 
ad  laurel  ascended,  unbroken,  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Idloflguaido,  from  whose  he^g(fat  one  could  then  wander 
mnd  through  lanes  of  olive,  or  tlirough  small  rural  vine- 
Bids,  to  San  Miniato,  which  stood  deserted,  but  not  ruinous, 
ith  a  narrow  lawn  of  scented  herbage  before  it,  and  sweet 
ild  weeds  about  its  steps,  all  shut  in  by  a  hedge  of  roses.^ 
"he  long  ascending  causeway,  between  smaller  cypresses 
Ian  those  of  the  Porta  Romana,  gave  every  conceivably 
>veliest  view  of  the  Duomo,  and  Casdne  forest,  and  passing 
wBj  of  Amo  towards  the  sunset. 

126.  In  the  city  herself,  the  monasteries  were  still  in- 
abited,  religiously  and  useftilly;  and  in  most  of  them,  as 
rell  as  among  the  Franciscans  at  F^sole,  I  was  soon  per- 
litted  to  go  wherever  I  liked,  and  draw  whatever  I  chose.' 
tut  my  time  was  passed  chiefly  in  the  sacristy  and  choir 
f  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
lie   upper  passage  of  San   Marco.     In  the   Aceademia   I 

*  [See  Rotldn't  sketch  of  this  date,  hen  reproduced ;  Plate  XXTV.] 

*  [Compare  Riiakin't  accoont  of  his  work  in  Florence  in  Uie  Ejrfkme  ci  1883 
(  tke  lecend  Tolimie  of  Modem  Alnterr.  VoL  IV.  pp.  861-^2 ;  and  his  lotters 
yth  in  that  Tolnme  (p.  xzxii.)  and  in  Vol  XXXVI.J 
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studied  the  Angelicos  only,  Lippi  and  Botticelli  being  stiU 
far  beyond  me;  but  the  Ghirlandajos  in  the  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  in  their  broad  masses  of  colour,  complied 
with  the  laws  I  had  learned  in  Venice,  while  yet  they 
swiftly  and  strictly  taught  me  the  fine  personalities  of  the 
Florentine  race  and  art.  At  Venice,  one  only  knows  a 
fisherman  by  his  net,  and  a  saint  by  his  nimbus.  But  at 
Florence,  angel  or  prophet,  knight  or  hermit,  girl  or  goddess, 
prince  or  peasant,  cannot  but  be  what  they  are,  masque 
them  how  you  will- 
Nobody  ever  disturbed  me  in  the  Ghirlandajo  apse. 
There  were  no  services  behind  the  high  altar;  tourists,  even 
the  most  learned,  had  never  in  those  days  heard  Ghir- 
landajo's  name ;  the  sacristan  was  paid  his  daily  fee  regularly 
whether  he  looked  after  me  or  not  The  lovely  chapd, 
with  its  painted  windows  and  companies  of  old  Florentines, 
was  left  for  me  to  do  what  I  liked  in,  all  the  forenoon; 
and  I  wrote  a  complete  critical  and  historical  account  of 
the  frescoes  from  top  to  bottom  of  it,  seated  mostly  astride 
on  the  desks,  till  I  tumbled  off  backwards  one  day  at  the 
gap  where  the  steps  went  down,  but  came  to  no  harm, 
though  the  fall  was  really  a  more  dangerous  one  than  any 
I  ever  had  in  the  Alps.  The  inkbottle  was  upset  over  the 
historical  account,  however,  and  the  closing  passages  a  little 
shortened, — which  saved  some  useful  time.^ 

127.  When  the  chief  bustle  in  the  small  sacristy,  (a 
mere  cupboard  or  ecclesiastical  pantry,  two  steps  up  out 
of  the  transept)  was  over,  with  the  chapel  masses  of  the 
morning,  I  used  to  be  let  in  there  to  draw  the  Angelico 
Annunciation, — about  eleven  inches  by  fourteen  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  then  one  of  the  chief  gems  of  Florence,  seen 
in  the  little  shrine  it  was  painted  for,  now  carried  away 
by  republican   pillage,   and  lost  in  the  general   lumber   of 

^  [The  historical  account  of  these  frescoes  has  not  been  found  amonff  Roakin'i 
papers  or  note-books.  From  a  note-book  of  1846^  with  descriptions  of  oSier  paint- 
ings in  Florence^  numerous  quotations  have  been  made  in  this  edition :  see,  0.y., 
the  list  of  Contents  in  Vol.  iV.  pp.  zv.-xvL] 
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the  great  pillage-reservoir  galleries.'  The  monks  let  me  sit 
close  to  it  and  work,  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  went  on  with 
their  cup-rinsings  and  cope-foldings  without  minding  me. 
'  If  any  priest  of  the  higher  dignities  came  in,  I  was  careftil 
alwajTS  to  rise  reverently,  and  get  his  kind  look,  or  bow, 
or  perhaps  a  stray  crumb  of  benediction.  When  I  was 
tired  of  drawing,  I  went  into  the  Spezieria,  and  learned 
what  ineffable  sweetnesses  and  incenses  were  in  the  herbs 

>  and  leaves  that  had  gathered  the  sunbeams  of  Florence 
into  their  life ; '  and  bought  little  bundles  of  bottles,  an 
inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  moderately  sized  quill,  with 
Araby  the  blest  and  a  spice  island  or  two  inside  each. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  a  bit  of  street  or  gallery  work,  and 
after  dinner,  always  up  either  to  F^sole  or  San  Miniata 
In  those  dajrs,  I  think  it  never  rained  but  when  one  wanted 
it  to,  (and  not  always  then ') ;  wherever  you  chanced  to  be, 
if  you  got  tired,  and  had  no  friends  to  be  bothered  with, 
you  lay  down  on  the  next  bank  and  went  to  sleep,  to  the 
song  of  the  cicadas,  which,  with  a  great  deal  of  making 
believe,  might  at  last,  somehow,  be  thought  nice. 

^  128.  I  did  make  one  friend  in  Florence,  however,  for 
love  of  Switzerland,  Rudolph  Durheim,  a  Bemese  student, 

t  of  solid  bearish  gifts  and  kindly  strength.     I  took  to  him 

i  at  first   because  of  a  clearly  true  drawing   he  had   made 

I  of  his  little  blue-eyed  twelve-years-old  simplicity  of  a  goat- 

>  herd  sister;  but  found  him  afterwards  a  most  helpfid  and 
*  didactic  friend.    He  objected  especially  to  my  losing  time 

in  sentiment  or  over-hot  vaporization,  and  would  have  had 
me  draw  something  every  afternoon,  whether  it  suited  my 
r  fimcy  or  not  ''^a  vaut  d4jk  la  peine,'*  said  he,  stop^ng 
I  on  the  way  to  the  Certosa,  under  a  group  of  hillside 
r'  cottages;  it  was  my  first  serious  lesson  in  Italian  back- 
i     grounds;   and   if  we  had  worked  on  together,  so  and  so 

&  [Nofr  in  Cdl  No.  34  in  the  ''Miueo  di  S.  Bima"    The  mm  of  the  peoel  it 
'      13|  in.  bj  10.] 

*-  •  [For  othor  deeeriptionB  of  and  reforenoes  to  the  Sperieria,  aee  VoL  IV.  p.  96S  n. ; 

^      VoL  XIL  p.  S51 ;  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  276.] 

*  [Conpeve  above,  p.  159.] 
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mi^t  have  happen^,  as  so  often  a&resaid,^  But  we  sepa* 
rated,  to  our  sorrow  then,  and  barm,  afterwards*  I  went 
off  into  higher  and  vainer  vaporization  at  Vmoe;  he  went 
hack  to  Berne,  and  under  the  patronage  of  its  aristocracy, 
made  his  hlack  bread  by  dull  portrait-painting  to  the  end 
of  a  lost  life.  I  saw  the  arid  rraonant  of  him  in  his  Ber- 
nese painting,  or  daubing,  room,  many  a  year  afterwards, 
and  reproached  the  heartless  Alps,  for  his  sake. 

120.  Of  other  companionship  in  Florence,  except  Couttet's, 
J  had  none.  I  had  good  letters  to  Mr.  Millingen,'  and  of 
course  a  forinal  one  to  the  British  EUnbassy,  I  called  on 
Mn  Millingen  dutifully,  but  found  he  knew  nothing  after 
the  fourth  century  b,c.,  and  had  as  little  taste  for  the 
Zdber  Studiorum  as  the  Abb^  Rosini.^  I  waited  on  the 
Ambassador,  and  got  him  to  use  British  influence  enough 
to  let  me  into  the  convent  of  the  Magdalen,  wherein  I 
have  always  since  greatly  praised  Perugmo's  fresco,^  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  that  nobody  else  could  see  it.  I  never  went 
near  the  Embassy  aft^erwards,  nor  the  Embassy  near  me, 
till  I  sent  my  P.P.C.  card  by  Grcorge,  when  I  was  going 

away,  before  ten  in  the  morning,  which  caused  Lord 's 

porter  to  swear  fearfidly  at  George  and  his  master  both. 
And  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Embassies,  except  through  the  mediation  of  pitying  friends. 

There  was  yet  another  young  draughtsman  in  Florence, 
who  lessoned  me  to  purpose — a  French  youth;— ^his  family 
name  Dieudonn^;  I  knew  him  by  no  other.  He  had 
trained  himself  to  copy  Angelico,  in  pencil  tint,  wrought 
with  the  point,  as  pure  as  the  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing, 
and  ¥rith  perfect  expression:  typical  engraving  in  grey,  of 
inconceivable  delicacy.    I  have  never  seen  anjrthing  the  least 

*  [See,  e.g.,  pp.  96,  120,  228,  304.] 

*  r James  Millingen,  Mrchaeologist,  died  at  Florence  in  this  year  of  Rutkin'f 
visit  (1846),  at  the  age  of  sevens-one.  The  British  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Tttseanjr  was  at  this  time  Henry  Edward  Fox,  fourth  Lord  Holland  (180i-1859).l 

'  rsiee  above   p.  364.1 

4  [The  convent,  not  of  the  Magdalen,  but  cf  8.  Maria  Maddakna  (1666-1007)i 
now  secuhurised.  For  Ruskin'a  notice  of  Perugino*t  freeco  (of  the  Crodfixioo),  in 
the  chapter-house,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  322  n.] 
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approachiiig  it  since,  but  did  not  then  enough  know  its 
value.  Dieudonn^s  prices  were  necessarily  beyond  those 
of  the  water-colour  copyists,  and  he  would  not  always 
work,  even  when  the  price  was  ready  for  him.  I(e  went 
back  to  France,  and  was  effaced  in  the  politeness  of  Paris, 
as  Rud<dph  in  the  rudeness  of  Berne.  Hard  homes  alike, 
their  native  cities,  to  them  both. 

180.  My  own  wcMrk  in  Florence,  this  time,  was  chiefly 
thinking  and  writing — progressive,  but  much  puzzled,  and 
its  Epicurean  pieties  a  little  too  dependent  on  enamel  and 
gildii]^.  A  study  in  the  rose-garden  of  San  Miniato,  and 
in  the  cypress  avenue  of  the  Porta  Romana,  remain  to  me, 
for  memorials  of  perhaps  the  best  days  of  early  life.^ 

Couttet,  however,  was  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  t^nper  in 
Florence,  little  tolerant  of  Italian  manners  and  customs; 
and  not  satisfied  that  my  studies  in  sacristies  and  cloisters 
were  wise,  or  vials  of  myrrh  and  myrtle  essence  as  good 
I  for  me  as  the  breeze  over  Alpine  rose.  He  solaced  himself 
;  by  making  a  careftil  collection  of  all  the  Florentine  wild- 
i  flowers  for  me,  exquisitely  pressed  and  dried, — now,  to  my 
^  sorrow,  lost  or  burned  with  all  other  herbaria;  they  fretted 
f  me  by  bulging  always  in  the  middle,  and  crumbling,  like 
parcels  of  tea,  over  my  sketches. 

At  last  the  Amo  dried  up;  or,  at  least,  was  reduced  to 
the  size  of  the  Effira  at  Dulwich,  with  muddy  shingle  tQ 
the  shore;  and  the  grey  ^'pietra  serena"'  of  Fesole  was 
like  hot  iron  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  sand.  Also,  I  had 
pretty  well  tired  myself  out,  and,  for  the  present,  spent  all 
my  jHctorial  language; — so  that  we  all  of  us  were  pleased 

I  to  trot  over  the  Apennines,  and  see  the  gleam  of  Monte 
Rosa   again   from  Fiacenza  and  Pavia,    Once  it   was   in 
li^t,  J  went  straight  for  it,  and  remember  nothing  mmf 
I  tiU  we  were  well  afoot  in  the  Val  Anzasca. 

[181.  The  afternoon  rambles  to  F^le  and  Belloflguardo, 
*  [rh«  "ro0Mard«a"  mmy  be  the  drawing  here  reproduced  (Plate  XXIV.);  the 
''ejpiwi  ttfeoM    la  unknofm  to  the  editoca.] 

'  TA  Iwhiiiaal  term  applied  to  a  itone  feand  at  F^iele  and  in  varieni  parti  ef 
'  *"  '    Italian  Dlotittiaiy,  186»,  toL  ML  p.  IQSa] 
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besides  having  often  to  stand  for  hours  together  writing 
notes  in  church  or  gallery,  had  kept  me  in  fiur  training ;  and 
I  did  the  twenty  miles  up  hill  firom  Vogogna  to  Macug- 
naga  without  much  trouble,  but  in  ever  hotter  indignation 
all  the  way  at  the  extreme  dulness  of  the  Val  Anzasca, 
<*the   most   beautiful    valley   in    the    Alps" — according    to 
modem  guide  books.^     But  tourists  who  pass  their    time 
mostly  in  looking  at  black  rocks  through  blue  spectacles, 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  a  valley: — on  the 
other  hand,  ever  since  the  days  of  Glenfarg  and  Matlock,' 
I  have  been   a  stream-tracker  and   cliff-hunter,  and    rank  j 
mountains   more   by   the   beauty    of  their   glens  than   the  \^ 
height  of  their  summits:   also,  it  chanced  that  our  three  ^ 
first  journeys   abroad   had   shown    me   the    unquestionably  ^ 
grandest  defiles  of  the   Alps  in   succession — first  the  Via  ^ 
Mala,  then  the  St.  Gothard,  then  the  tremendous  granites  ^ 
of  the   Grimsel ;  then   Rosenlaui   and  Lauterbrunnen,  Val  ^ 
d*Aosta  and  Courmayeur ;  then  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  j^ 
precipices  of  Innsbruck — ^and  at  last  the  Ortlerspitze  and  L 
descent  from  the  Stelvio  to  Como ;  with  the  Simplon  and  k 
defile   of  Cluse   now    as    well    known    as    Gipsy    HiU    at  ^ 
Norwood :  and  the  Val  Anzasca  has  no  feature  whatever  -^ 
in  any  kind  to  be  matched  with  any  one  of  these.     It  is  jj^ 
merely  a  deep  furrow  through  continuous  masses  of  shaly  r^ 
rock,   blistered  by  the   sun  and  rough  with  juniper,   with  -^ 
scattered  chestnut-trees  and  pastures  below.    There  are  no  2 
precipices,  no  defiles,  no  distinct  summits  on  either  flank;  ^ 
while  the  Monte  Rosa,  occasionally  seen  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  is  a  mere  white  heap,  with  no  more  form  in  ^ 
it  than  a  haycock  after  a  thunder-shower. 

182.  Nor  was  my  mind  relieved  by  arrival  at  Macug-  ^ 
naga  itself;  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  yet,  understand  whyj^ 
the  village  should  have  a  name  at  all,  more  than  anyw^ 
other  group  of  half-a-dozen  chalets  in  a  sheltered  dip  of 

^  [So  Murray's  Switzerland,  1891,  toL  ii.  p.  467:  '^Tha  Val  Amsaaea  combines 
all  thiat  is  most  lovely  in  Italian  with  all  that  is  most  grand  in  Swias  scenery."] 
'  [See,  for  Glenfarg,  i.  §  5 ;  and  for  Matlock,  L  §  83  (abore,  pp.  16,  75).]         '^ 
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larlands.  There  was  a  little  inn,  of  which  the  upper 
or  was  just  enough  for  the  landlord,  Couttet,  Gecnrge  and 
t;^ — once,  during  a  month's  stay,  I  remember  seeing  two 
itisb  persons  with  knapsacks  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
ko  must  also  have  slept  in  the  house,  I  suppose.  My 
n  room  was  about  seven  feet  wide  by  ten  long;  <me 
adow,   two-feet-six   square,  at  the   side,  looked   straight 

0  the  green  bank  at  the  bottom  of  the  Monte  Mwo, 

1  another,  at  the  end,  looked  into  vacant  sky  down  the 
ley.  A  clear  dashing  stream,  not  ice  fed,  but  mere 
mtain  and  rain&U  from  the  Moro,  ran  past  the  house 
t  under  the  side  window,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  my 
y,  and  consolation  of  it.  The  group  of  chalets  round 
1  no  inhabitants,  that  ev^r  I  saw: — the  little  chapel  had 
belfry,  but  I  never  remember  hearing  its  bell,  or  seeing 
irbody  go  in  or  come  out  of  it.  I  don't  think  even  the 
its  had  beUs,  so  quiet  the  place  was.  The  Monte  Rosa 
ider,  a  ^  mile  higher  up,  merely  choked  the  vallejr;  it 
xned  to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  be  going  nowhere; 
had  no  pinnacles,  no  waves,  no  crevasses  with  action  at 
thod  of  fracture  in  them;  no  icefalls  at  the  top,  nor 
Jied  source  of  stream  at  the  bottom;  the  sweep  of  rock 
>ve  showed  neither  bedding  nor  buttressing  of  the  least 
erest,  and  gave  no  impression  of  having  any  particular 
I,  while  yet  the  whole  circuit  of  it  was»  to  such  pocnr 
mlnng  powers  as  mine,  totally  inaccessible,  and  even 
aiqproachable,  but  with  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

188.  Thus  much  I  made  out  the  first  day  after  arriving, 
t  thought  there  must  be  something  to  see  somewhere,  if 
looked  properly  about;  also,  I  had  made  solemn  vows 
1  complex  postal  arrangements  for  a  month  under  Monte 
isa,  and  I  stayed  my  month  accordingly,  with  variously 
miliating  and  disagreeably  surprising  results. 

The   &st,   namely,  that   mountain   air  at    this   height. 


»  [For  a  letter  written  by  Ruakm  in  1845  from  this  ''deel  cabin,*  aee  VoL  I. 
88.    J.B.ForbeeiteYedtlieTeianddeaeribeetbeinninbit  2V«Mii^l84a^o^d43; 
its  Ukory  is  told  in  Coolid^s  Swim  TVtm/  ttmd  Smim  OWrf>  aeefct,  pw  »L] 
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4000  ft.  for  sleeping  level,  yaiTing  to  6000  or  7000  ft  in 
fht  dajr's  walks,  was  ideally  not  good  for  me,  but  quickened 
pulse  and  sickened  stomach,  and  saddened  one's  notions 
alike  of  clouds,  stones,  and  pastoral  life. 

The  second,  that  my  Florentine  studies  had  not  tai^ht 
me  how  to  draw  clouds  or  stones  any  better;  that  the 
stream  under  my  window  was  no  more  imitaUe  than  the 
Rhone  itself,  and  that  any  single  boulder  in  it  would  take 
all  the  month,  or  it  might  be,  six  weeks,  to  paint  the  least 
to  my  mind. 

The  third,  that  Alpme  geology  was  in  these  high  centres 
of  it  as  yet  wholly  inscrutable  to  me. 

The  fourth,  that  I  was  not,  as  I  used  to  suppose,  bom 
fbr  solitude,  like  Dr.  Zimmerpiann,^  and  that  the  whole 
south  side  of  Monte  Rosa  did  not  contain  as  much  real 
and  comfortable  entertainment  for  me  as  the  Market  Street 
of  Croydon.  Nor  do  I  believe  I  could  have  stayed  out  my 
month' 'at  Macugnaga  with  any  consistency,  but  that  I  htk 
brought  with  me  a  pocket  volume  of  Shakespeare,  and  set 
myself  for  the  first  time  to  read,  seriously,  Coriolanu§,  and 
Julius  Cossar. 

184.  I  see  that  in  the  earlier  passages  of  this  too  dimly 
explicit  narrative,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  uses  of  Shake* 
speare  at  Heme  Hill,  other  than  that  he  used  to  lie  upon  • 
the  table  ;^  nor  can  I  the  least  trace  his  influence  on  mj 
own  mind  or  work,  except  as  a  part  of  the  great  reaKtj 
and  infinity  of  the  work!  itself,  and  its  gradually  unfoldn^ 
history  and  law.     To  my  father,  and  to  Richard  Gray,  the ' 
characters  of  Shakespearian  comedy  were  all  familiar  personal  ' 
friends;  my  mother's  refusal  to  expose  herself  to  theatric 
temptation   began   in   her   having  fallen  in  love,  for  some 
weeks,   when   she   was    a   girl,   with    H«ny   the   FifUi   at 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt;  nor  can  I  remember  in  my  own 

^  [Joliann  Georf,  Ritter  von  Zimmermauu  (1728-1795),  Swiss  philosophical  writer  ,\ 
and  n^siciau ;  auUior  of  Ueber  die  Sinsamkeit.] 

*  [l^e  reference  must  be  to  p.  143  (line  1) ;  but  Raskin  here  forgets  an  earlier 
statement  (p.  61)  that  as  a  ehild  be  ''beard  aU  the  Shakespeare  comedies  mA 
historical  plays  again  and  again*"] 
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,   diildbood  any  time  when  the  plots  of  the  great  plays  irere 

unknown  to  me,  or — ^I  write  the  word  now  with  more  than 

surprise — ^misunderstood!    I  thought  and  felt  about  all  of 

them  tiien,  just  as   I  think   and  feel  now;  no   character, 

small  or  gteat^  has  taken  a  new  aspect  to  me;   and  the 

attentive  readii^  which   began   first  at  Macugnaga  meant 

only  the  discovery  of  a  more  perfect  troth,   or  a   deeper 

^     pamon,  in  the  words  that  had  before  rung  in  my  ears  with 

I    too  little  questioned  melody.    As  for  the  full  contents  of 

any  passage,  or  any  scene,  I  never  expected,  nor  expect,  to 

I    know  th^,   aiiy  more   than   every   rock  of  Skiddaw,  or 

«  flower  of  Jura. 

^  185.  But  by  the  light  of  the  little  window  at  Macug^ 

j^  naga,  and  by  the  murmur  of  the  stream  beneath  it,  b^an 
^  the  courses  of  study  ^n^ch  led  me  into  fruitful  thou^t, 
^  out  of  the  till  then  passive  sensation  of  merely  artistic  or 
^  naturalist  life ;  and  which  have  made  of  me — or  at  least  I 
^  fhm  would  believe  the  Mends  who  tell  me  so — a  useAil 
^  teacher,  instead  of  a  vain  labourer. 

^  FrcHn  that  time  forward,  nearly  all  serious  reading  was 
done  while  I  was  abroad;  the  heaviest  box  in  the  boot 
^  being  always  fiiU  of  dictionaries;  and  my  Denmark  Hill 
^  Hfb  resolved  itself  into  the  drudgery  of  authorship  and 
correction,  with  infinite  waste  oi  time  in  saying  the 
_  things  over  and  over  to  the  people  who  came  to  see 

1^  out  Turners. 

j^  In  callii^  my  authorship,  drodgery,  I  do  not  mean  that 
^  writing  ever  gave  me  the  kind  of  pain  of  which  Cariyle 
^  so  wildly  complains, — ^to  my  total  amazement  and  boundless 
lg  panlement,  be  it  in  passing  said;  for  he  talked  just  as 
^  vignously  as  he  wrote,  and  the  book  he  makes  bittenst 
I  Aoan  over,*  JFriedrich^  bears  the  outer  aspect  of  richly  en* 
pg  joyed  goasip,  and  lovingly  involuntary  eloquence  of  descrip- 
tieil  Qt  [Hraise.  My  own  literary  work,  on  the  contrary, 
ti    was  always  done  as  quietly  and  methodicaUy  as  a  piece  of 


naatf 


^  rSee,  ftir  itutanet,  rol  il  pp.  172,  173,  of  Fnrade's  Oarl^h't  Lf/k  in 
80x1 
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tapestry.  I  knew  exactly  what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the 
words  firmly  in  their  places  like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed 
the  edges  of  chapters  round  with  what  seemed  to  me 
graceful  flourishes,  touched  tJiem  finally  with  my  cunningest 
points  of  colour,  and  read  the  work  to  papa  and  mamma 
at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  girl  shows  her  sampler. 

186.  ''Drudgery"  may  be  a  hard  word  for  this  often 
complacent,  and  entirely  painless  occupation;  still,  the  best 
that  could  be  said  for  it,  was  that  it  gave  me  no  serious 
trouble;  and  I  should  think  the  pleasure  of  driving,  to  a 
good  coachman,  of  ploughing,  to  a  good  farmer,  much  more 
of  dressmaking,  to  an  inventive  and  benevolent  modiste, 
must  be  greatly  more  piquant  than  the  most  proudly  ardent 
hours  of  book-writing  have  ever  been  to  me,  or  as  far  as 
my  memory  ranges,  to  any  conscientious  author  of  merely 
average  power.  How  great  work  is  done,  under  what 
burden  of  sorrow,  or  with  what  expense  of  life,  has  not 
been  told  hitherto,  nor  is  likely  to  be;  the  best  of  late 
time  has  been  done  recklessly  or  contemptuously.  Byron 
would  bum  a  canto  if  a  friend  disliked  it,  and  Scott  spoil 
a  story  to  please  a  bookseller. 

As  I  have  come  on  the  extremely  minor  question  of 
my  own  work,*  I  may  once  for  all  complete  all  necessary 
account  of  it  by  confession  of  my  evermore  childish  delight 
in  beginning  a  drawing ;  and  usually  acute  misery  in  trying 
to  finish  one.  People  sometimes  praise  me  as  industrious, 
when  they  count  the  number  of  printed  volumes  which 
Mr.  Allen  can  now  advertise.  But  the  biography  of  the 
waste  pencilling  and  passionately  forsaken  coloiuing,  heaped 
in  the  dusty  comers  of  Brantwood,  if  I  could  write  it, 
would  be  far  more  pathetically  exemplary  or  admonitory. 

187.  And  as  I  transpose  myself  back  through  the  forty 
years  of  desultory,  yet  careful,  reading,  which  began  in  my 
mossy  cell  of  Macugnaga,  it  becomes  a  yet  more  pertinent 
question  to  me  how  much   life   has   been   also  wasted  in 

*  ManHer  of  work,  I  mean.     How  I  learned  the  things  I  taught  it  the 
major,  and  properly,  only  question  regarded  in  this  history. 
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that  manner,  and  what  was  not  wasted,  extremely  weakened 
und  saddened.  Very  certainly,  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Cassar 
tlid  not  in  tiie  least  cheer  or  strengthen  my  heart  in  its 
Monte-Rosean  solitude;  and  as  I  try  to  follow  the  clue  of 
Shakespearian  power  over  me  since,  I  cannot  feel  that  it 
lias  been  anywise  wholesome  for  me  to  have  the  world 
represented  as  a  place  where,  for  that  best  sort  of  people, 
everjrthing  always  goes  wrong;  or  to  have  my  conceptions 
ot  that  best  sort  of  people  so  much  confused  by  images  of 
the  worst.  To  have  kinghood  represented,  in  the  Shake- 
spearian cycle,  by  Richards  II.  and  III.  instead  of  I.,  by 
Henrys  IV.  and  VIII.  instead  of  II. ;  by  King  John, 
finished  into  all  truths  of  baseness  and  grief,  while  Henry  V. 
is  only  a  king  of  fairy  tale ;  or  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
by  the  folly  of  Lear,  the  cruelt5r  of  Leontes,  the  furious 
and  foul  guilt  of  Macbeth  and  the  Dane.  Why  must  the 
persons  of  lago  and  lachimo,  of  Tybalt  and  Edmund,  of 
Isabel's  brother  and  Helena's  lord,  pollute,  or  wither  with 
their  shadows,  every  happy  scene  in  the  loveliest  plajrs; 
and  they,  the  loveliest,  be  all  mixed  and  encumbered  with 
languid  and  common  work, — to  one's  best  hope  spurious, 
certainly,  so  far  as  original,  idle  and  disgracefid  ?— and  all 
so  inextricably  and  mysteriously  that  the  writer  himself  is 
not  only  unknowable,  but  inconceivable;  and  his  wisdom 
so  useless,  that  at  this  time  of  being  and  speaking,  among 
active  and  purposeful  Englishmen,  I  know  not  one  who 
shows  a  trace  of  ever  having  felt  a  passion  of  Shakespeare's, 
or  learnt  a  lesson  fix>m  him. 

Anyway,  for  good  or  sorrow,  my  student's  life,  instead 
of  mere  instinct  of  rhythmic  mimicry,  began  thus,  not  till 
I  was  six-and-twenty.  It  is  so  inconvenient  to  be  always  a 
year  behind  the  Christian  date,  (and  I  am  really  so  young 
of  my  age  I)  that  I  am  going  to  suppose  the  reader's  permit 
sion  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  at  Macugnaga, 
and  to  count  my  years  henceforward  by  the  stars  instead 
of  the  dock. 

188.    The    month   of  Rome  and   Monte  Rosa  was  at 

XXXV.  2  A 
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least,  compared  with  the  days  at  Florence,  a  time  of  re 
and  when   I  got  down  to   Domo  d'Ossola   again,    I   v 
fresh  for  the  expedition  in  search  of  Turner's  subject 
Dazio  Grande. 

With  Couttet  and  Grcorge,  and  a  baggage  mule, 
walked  up  the  Val  Formazza,  and  across  to  Airolo ;  Cout 
on  this  walk  first  formulating  the  general  principle,  ''Pc 
que  Grcorge  aille  bien,  il  faut  lui  donner  k  manger  souvei 
et  beaucoup  k  la  fois."  1  had  no  objection  whatever 
this  arrangement,  and  was  only  sorry  my  Chamouni  tu1 
could  not  give  the  same  good  report  of  me.  But  on  ai 
thing  like  a  hard  day's  walk,  the  miles  after  lunch  alwi 
seemed  to  me  to  become  German  instead  of  geographic 
And  although  I  much  enjoyed  the  Val  Formazza  all  1 
way  up,  Airolo  next  day  was  found  to  be  farther 
than  it  appeared  on  the  map,  and  on  the  third  morning 
ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  gave  up  my  long-cherished  ic 
of  making  the  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe. 

189.  The  work  done  at  Faido  and  Dazio  Grande  is  U 
and  illustrated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painters 
it  was  a  little  shortened  by  a  letter  from  J.  D.  Hardu 
asking  if  I  would  like  lum  to  join  me  at  any  pli 
I  might  have  chosen  for  autumn  sketching.  Very  gra 
fully,  I  sent  word  that  I  would  wait  for  him  at  Bavei] 
where,  accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  August,  we  ma 
fraternal  arrangements  for  an  Elysian  fortnight's  floati 
round  Isola  Bella.  There  was  a  spacious  half  of  seat  vacs 
in  my  little  hooded  carriage,  and  good  room  for  Hardin 
folios  with  mine :  so  we  trotted  from  Baveno  to  Arona,  a 
from  Arona  to  Como,  and  from  Como  to  Bergamo,  and  B 
gamo  to  Brescia,  and  Brescia  to  Verona,  and  took  up  c 
abode  in  the  "Two  Towers"  for  as  long  as  we  chose. 

I  do  not  remember  finding  in  any  artistic  biography  t 
history  of  a   happier   epoch   than   it  was  to   us   both, 
am  bold  to  speak  for  Harding  as  for  myself.     General 

>  [See  Vol.  VI.  pp.  84  Mq.} 
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restlessness  of  ambition,  or  the  strain  of  effort,  or 
sty  about  money  matters,  taint  or  disturb  the  peace  of 
inter's  travels:  but  Harding  did  not  wish,  or  perhaps 
i  it  possible,  to  do  better  than,  to  his  own  mind,  he 
ys  did ;  while  I  had  no  hope  of  becoming  a  second 
ler,  and  no  thoughts  of  becoming  a  thirtieth  Academi- 
Harding  was  sure  of  regular  sale  for  his  summer's 
:,  and  under  no  difficulty  in  dividing  the  hotel  bills 
me:  we  both  enjoyed  the  same  scenes,  though  in 
rent  ways,  which  gave  us  subjects  of  surprising  but 
antagonistic  talk:  the  weather  was  perfect,  the  roads 
>th,  and  the  inns  luxurious. 

40.  I  must  not  yet  say  more  of  Verona,  than  that, 
gh  truly  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa  have  been  the  centres 
bought  and  teaching  to  me,^  Verona  has  given  the 
iring  to  all  they  taught.  She  has  virtually  represented 
'ate  and  the  beauty  of  Italy  to  me;  and  whatever  con- 
ing Italy  I  have  felt,  or  been  able  with  any  charm  or 
I  to  say,  has  been  dealt  with  more  deeply,  and  said 
^  earnestly,  for  her  sake.' 

t  was  only  for  Harding's  sake  that  I  went  on  to 
ce,  that  year;  and,  for  the  first  week  there,  neither  of 
lought  of  anything  but  the  market  and  fishing  boats, 
effects  of  light  on  the  city  and  the  sea;  till,  in  the 
t  hour  of  one  sunny  but  luckless  day,  the  fancy  took 
o  look  into  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  Hitiierto,  in 
ating  conjectures  of  what  might  have  been,  I  have 
!ely  ventured  to  wish,  gravely,  that  it  had  been.  But, 
earnestly,  I  should  have  bid  m}rself  that  day  keep  out 

)m  above,  i.  §  180  (p.  166).] 

rke  MS.  has  an  additional  passage  here : — 

''The  dajv  spent  at  Verona  in  1845  passed,  howerer,  in  mere  haopy 
sctivity,  drawing  what  I  best  coald  in  alliance  with  Harding,  whose  sketenes 
were  alwavs  perfectly  ^thfiil,  in  his  manner  and  according  to  his  oiilsight 
— insight  he  nad  not ;  bat  of  the  plainly  them  visible  and  material  Verona, 
the  records  he  made  were  most  precioos,  and  are  so,  if  jret  they  are  at 
alL  Nothing  has  amased  or  grieved  me  more  in  the  eager  rush  and  outcry 
of  recent  art  than  the  vanishing  into  silence  and  darkness  of  everything 
that  was  well  done  in  its  early  days." 

n  the  Mconnt  of  Harding  in  the  Epilogoe  of  1883 :  VoL  IV.  pw  363.] 
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together,  the  four  of  us ; — Boxall,  Harding,  and  I  extremely 
embarrassmg  Mrs.  Jameson  by  lookmg  at  everythmg  from 
our  pertmaciously  separate  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Mrs.  Jameson  was  absolutely  without  knowledge  or  instinct 
of  painting  (and  had  no  sharpness  of  insight  even  for  any- 
thing else);  but  she  was  candid  and  industrious,  with  a 
pleasant  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  all  she  saw,  and 
to  say,  compliantly,  that  a  picture  was  good,  if  anybody 
had  ever  said  so  before.  Her  peace  of  mind  was  restored 
in  a  little  while,  by  observing  that  the  three  of  us,  how- 
ever separate  in  our  reasons  for  liking  a  picture,  always 
fitstened  on  the  same  pictures  to  like;  and  that  she  was 
safe,  therefore,  in  saying  that,  for  whatever  other  reason 
might  be  assigned,  other  people  should  like  them  also. 

I  got  some  most  refined  and  right  teaching  fix>m  Mr. 
Boxall;  of  which  I  remember  as  chiefly  vital,  his  swift 
correction  of  my  misgiven  Wordsworth's  line — 


as — 


''So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old,"^ 
"So  shall  it  be  when  I  grow  old.'* 


I  read  Wordsworth  with  better  care  and  profit  ever  after- 
wards ;  but  there  was  this  much  of  reason  for  that  particular 
mistake,  that  I  was  perfectly  confident  in  my  own  heart's 
love  of  rainbows  to  the  end,  and  felt  no  occasion  to  wish 
for  what  I  was  so  sure  would  be. 

144.  But  Mr.  Boxall's  time,  and  Harding's,  were  at  end 
before  I  had  counted  and  described  all  the  Tintorets  in 
Venice,  and  they  left  me  at  that  task,  besides  trjring  to 
copy  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  four  sheets  of  brown 
paper.*  Things  had  gone  fairly  well  as  long  as  Harding 
took  me  out  to  sea  every  aftenioon;  but  now,  left  to 
myself,   trying   to   paint   the   Madonna   and    Magi   in   the 

*  [For  other  references  to  Wordsworth's  poem  on  the  rainbow  (''My  hesrt 
leaps  up  when  I  behold"),  see  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  163,  166.] 

'  [llie  Plate  here  given  (XXVI.)  is  of  another  study  made  at  this  time,  from 
Tlntoret's  Craciiixion.l 


[ 
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morning,  and  peering  all  the  rest  of  the  day  into  the 
shadowy  comers  of  chapel  and  sacristy  and  palace-corridor, 
beside  every  narrow  street  that  was  paved  with  waves, 
my  strength  began  to  fail  fast.  Couttet  got  anxious,  and 
looked  more  gravely  every  morning  into  my  eyes.  "^*a 
ne  va  pas  bien,''  said  he.  ''Vous  ne  le  sentirez  pas  k 
present,  mais  vous  le  sentirez  apr^s."  I  finished  my  list, 
however, — pasted  my  brown  paper  into  some  rude  likeness 
of  the  picture, — and  packed  up  colours  and  note-books 
finally  for  a  rapid  run  home;  when,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  first  cessation  of  an  overstrain,  the  day  after  leaving 
Venice  I  was  stopped  at  Padua  by  a  sharp  fit  of  nervous 
fever. 

145.  I  call  it  *' nervous,"  not  knowing  what  else  to  call 
it, — ^for  there  was  no  malarian  taint  or  other  malignity  in 
it,  but  only  quick  pulse,  and  depressed  spirit,  and  the  name- 
less ailing  of  overwearied  flesh.  Couttet  put  me  to  bed 
instantly,  and  went  out  to  buy  some  herb  medicines, — 
which  Paduan  physicians  are  wise  enough  yet  to  keep, — and 
made  me  some  tisane,  and  bade  me  be  patient,  and  all 
would  be  weU.  And,  indeed,  next  day  I  was  up,  in  arm- 
chair; but  not  allowed  to  stir  out  of  the  extremely  small 
back  room  of  the  old  inn,  which  commanded  view  only  of 
a  few  deep  furrowed  tiles  and  a  little  sky.  I  sent  out 
George  to  see  if  he  could  find  some  scrap  of  picture  to 
hang  on  the  blank  waU;  and  he  brought  me  a  seven-inch- 
square  bit  of  fifteenth-century  tempera,  a  nameless  saint 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  an  embossed  nimbus,  who  much 
comforted  me. 

I  was  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or  two;  but  the  mental 
depression,  with  some  weakness  of  limb,  remained,  aU  across 
Lombardy,  as  far  as  Vogogna,  where  a  firosty  morning 
glittered  on  the  distant  Simplon ;  and  though  I  could  not 
walk  up  the  pass  of  Grondo,  there  was  no  more  sadness 
in  me,  afterwuds,  than  I  suffered  always  in  leaving  either 
Italy  or  the  Alps. 

146.  Which,   however,  in  its  own  kind,  became  acute 
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again  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  I  stopped  cm  a 
cloudless  afternoon  at  Nyon,  where  the  road  branches  away 
for  Paris.  I  had  to  say  good-bye  to  Mont  Blanc — ^there 
visible  in  his  fiill  cone,  through  the  last  gap  given  by 
the  Chablais  mountains  as  they  rise  eastward  along  H^ 
lake-shore. 

Six  months  before,  I  had  rhjrmed  to  his  snows  ^  in  such 
hope  and  delight,  and  assurance  of  doing  everything  I 
wanted,  this  year  at  last;  and  now,  I  had  only  discovered 
wants  that  any  number  of  years  could  not  satisfy;  and 
weaknesses,  which  no  ardour  of  effort  or  patience  of  practice 
could  overcome. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  measuring  some  of  the  outer 
bastions  of  the  imconquerable  world,  1  opened  my  Elnglish 
letters;  which  told  me  that  my  eldest  Croydon  cousin, 
John,^  in  whose  prosperity  and  upward  rounding  of  fortune's 
wheel  all  of  us  had  been  confident,  was  dead  in  Australia. 

So  much  stronger  than  I,  and  so  much  more  dutiful, 
working  for  his  people  in  the  little  vaUey  of  Wandel,  out 
in  the  great  opposite  desolate  country;  and  now  the  dust 
of  it  laid  on  him,  as  on  his  brother  the  beach-sand  on  this 
side  the  sea.*  There  was  no  grief,  for  me,  in  his  loss,  so 
little  had  I  known,  and  less  remembered,  him;  but  much 
awe,  and  wonder,  when  all  the  best  and  kindest  of  us  were 
thus  struck  down,  what  my  own  selfish  life  was  to  come  to, 
or  end  in. 

147.  With  these  thoughts  and  fears  fastening  on  me,  as 
I  lost  sight  first  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  then  of  the  lines  of 
Jura,  and  saw  the  level  road  with  its  aisle  of  poplars  in 
perspective  vista  of  the  five  days  between  Dijon  and  Calais, 
the  fever  returned  slightly,  with  a  curious  tingling,  and  yet 
partly,  it  seemed  to  me,  deadness  of  sensation,  in  the  throat, 
which  would  not  move,  for  better  nor  worse,  through  the 

^  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  283.  The  poem  (which  is  qaoted  below,  pi  473)  was  oompletad 
in  June  1845^  but  presumably  first  written  in  April  at  Nyon,  whither  Raskin 
returned  in  November.] 


•  [See  above,  i.  §  d8  (p.  88).] 

*  [See  above,  i.  §  168  (p.  137).] 
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long  days,  and  mostly  wakeful  nights.  I  do  not  know  if 
diphtheria  had  been,  in  those  epochs,  known  or  talked  of; 
but  I  extremely  disliked  this  feeling  in  the  throat,  and 
passed  fix>m  dislike  into  sorrowful  aUmi,  (having  no  Couttet 
now  to  give  me  tisane,)  and  wonder  if  I  should  ever  get 
home  to  Denmark  Hill  again. 

Although  the  poetical  states  of  reli^ous  feeling  taught 
me  by  George  Herbert's  rhjrmes,^  and  the  reading  of  formal 
petition,  whether  in  psalter  or  litany,  at  morning  and  evoi- 
ing  and  on  Simday  forenoon,  were  sincere  enough  in  their 
fSancifid  or  formal  ways,  no  occasion  of  life  had  yet  put 
me  to  any  serious  trial  of  direct  prayer.  I  never  knew 
of  Jessie's  or  my  aunt's  sicknesses,'  or  now  of  my  cousin 
John's,  until  too  late  for  prayer;  in  our  own  housdiold 
there  had  been  no  instantly  dangerous  iUness  since  my  own 
in  1885;'  and  during  the  long  threatening  of  1841  I  was 
throughout  more  sullen  and  rebellious  than  frightened.  But 
now,  between  the  Campo  Santo  and  Santa  Maria  NoveUa, 
I  had  been  brought  into  some  knowledge  of  the  relations 
that  might  truly  exist  between  God  and  His  creatures ;  and 
thinking  what  my  father  and  mother  would  fed  if  I  did 
not  get  home  to  them  through  those  poplar  avenues,  I  fell 
gradually  into  the  temper,  and  more  or  less  tacit  offering, 
of  very  real  prayer. 

Which  lasted  patiently  through  two  long  days,  and  what 
I  knew  of  the  nights,  on  the  road  home.  On  the  third 
day,  as  I  was  about  coining  in  sight  of  Paris,  what  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  praying  know  as  the  consciousness 
of  answer,  came  to  me;  and  a  certainty  that  the  iUness, 
which  had  aU  this  while  increased,  if  anything,  would  be 
taken  away. 

Certainty  in  mind,  which  remained  unshaken,  through 
unabated  discomfort  of  body,  for  another  night  and  day, 
and  then  the  evil  symptoms  vanished  in  an  hour  or  two. 


See  above,  ii.  §  110  (p.  345).] 
See  aboTe,  i.  §  78  (p.  71X] 
See  above,  L  |  176  (p.  151).] 
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on  the  road  beyond  Paris ;  and  I  found  myself  in  the  inn  at 
Beauvais  entirely  well,  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  happmess 
altogether  new  to  me. 

148,   Which,  if  I  had  been  able  to  keep! ^Another 

"had  been"  this,  the  gravest  of  aU  I  lost;  the  last  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  reader,* 

That  happy  sense  of  direct  relation  with  Heaven  is 
known  evidently  to  multitudes  of  human  souls  of  all  faiths, 
and  in  aU  lands;  evidently  often  a  dream, — demonstrably, 
as  I  conceive,  often  a  reality;  in  aU  cases,  dependent  on  re- 
solution, patience,  self-denial,  prudence,  obedience;  of  which 
some  pure  hearts  are  capable  without  effort,  and  some  by 
constancy.  Whether  I  was  capable  of  holding  it  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  little  by  little,  and  for  little,  yet  it  seemed 
invincible,  causes,  it  passed  away  from  me.  I  had  scarcely 
reached  home  in  safety  before  I  had  simk  back  into  the 
faintness  and  darkness  of  the  Under- World. 

^  [Bat  there  is  another  presently :  tee  below,  p.  884.] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  STATE  OF  DENMARK 

19.  The  house  on  Denmark  HiU,  where  my  father  and 
iOther,  in  the  shortening  days  of  1845,  thankfiiUy  received 
ick  their  truant,  has  been  associated,  by  dated  notepaper, 
ith  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  my  English  life;  and  was 
deed  to  my  parents  a  peaceful,  yet  cheerful,  and  pleasantly, 

its  suburban  manner,  dignified,  abode  of  their  declining 
5ars.  For  my  father  had  no  possibilities  of  real  retirement 
i  him;  his  business  was  the  necessary  pride  and  fixed 
ibit  of  his  soul :  his  ambition,  and  what  instinct  of  accumu- 
tive  gain  the  mercantile  life  inevitably  begets,  were  for 
le  only;  but  involved  the  fixed  desire  to  see  me  moving 

the  western  light  of  London,  among  its  acknowledged 
:erary  orders  of  merit;  and  were  totally  inconsistent  with 
le  thought,  faintly  and  intermittingly  haunting  my  mother 
id  me,  that  a  rose-covered  cottage  in  the  dells  of  Matlock 
*  the  vale  of  Keswick,  might  be  nearer  the  heavenly  world, 
T  uSf  than  aU  the  majesty  of  Denmark  HiU,  connected 
tough  it  was,  by  the  Vauxhall  Road  and  convenient  omni- 
jses,  with  St.  James's  Street  and  Cavendish  Square. 

But  the  house  itself  had  every  good  in  it,  except  near- 
sss  to  a  stream,  that  could  with  any  reason  be  coveted 
r  modest  mortals.  It  stood  in  conunand  of  seven  acres 
'  healthy  ground  (a  patch  of  local  gravel  there  overljring 
le  London  clay);  half  of  it  in  meadow  sloping  to  the 
inrise,  the  rest  prudently  and  pleasantly  divided  into  an 
3per  and  lower  kitchen  garden;  a  fruitful  bit  of  orchard, 

id  chance  inlets  and  outlets  of  woodwalk,  opening  to  the 

m 
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sunny  path  by  the  field,  which  was  gladdened  on  its  other 
side  in  springtime  by  flushes  of  almond  and  double  peadi 
blossom.  Scarce  all  the  hyacinths  and  heath  of  Brantwood 
redeem  the  loss  of  these  to  me,  and  when  the  summer 
winds  have  wrecked  the  wreaths  of  our  wild  roses,  I  am 
apt  to  think  sorrowfully  of  the  trailings  and  climbings  of 
deep  purple  convolvulus  which  bloomed  full  every  autumn 
morning  round  the  trunks  of  the  apple  trees  in  the  kitchen 
garden.^ 

150.  The  house  itself  had  no  specialty,  either  of  comfbrt 
or  inconvenience,  to  endear  it;  the  breakfiist-room,  even- 
ing on  the  lawn  and  farther  field,  was  extremdy  pretty  ! 
when  its  walls  were  mostly  covered  with  lakes  by  Turner  ^  • 
and  doves  by  Hunt;  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms  wen 
spacious  enough  for  our  grandest  receptions, — never  more 
than  twelve  at  dinner,  with  perhaps  Henry  Watson  and  his 
sisters  in  the  evening, — and  had  decoration  enough  in  our 
Northcote  portraits,  Turner's  Slave-ship,  and,  in  later  years, 
his  Rialto,  with  our  John  Lewis,  two  Copley  Fieldings, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  new  Turner  drawing.  My  own 
work-room,  above  the  breakfast-room,  was  only  distinct,  as 
being  such,  in  its  large  oblong  table,  occupying  so  much  of 
the — ^say  fifteen  by  five-and-twenty — ^feet  of  available  space 

*  Namely^  Derwentwater ;  Lake  Lucerne,  with  the  Righi^  at  sanset; 
the  Bay  of  Uri,  with  the  Kothstock,  from  above  Brunnen;  Lucerne  itself 
seen  from  the  lake ;  the  upper  reach  of  the  lake^  seen  from  Lucerne ;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  from  Constance.  Goldan,  St. 
Gothard,  Schaffhausen,  Coblentz,  and  Llanthony,  raised  the  total  of  matdi- 
less  Turner  drawings  in  this  room  to  eleven.^ 

^  [Ou  Plate  XXVII.  the  front  and  back  of  the  house  are  shown.    The  torn  ■ 
middle  wiudow  on  the  left  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  that  of  Ruskin'a  htt 
room  (tlie  side  wiudows  were  blocked  up).    Immediately  below  was  Ruskin's  stndj 
(in  this  case  the  two  side  wiudows  were  clear,  aud  the  middle  one  blocked  np> 
The  top  wiudow  on  the  right  was  that  of  Ruskin's  ''mineral  room."] 

'  [Particulars  of  these  drawings^  as  also  of  the  ''Slave-ship"  and  the  '' Rialto" 
("  Venice :  the  Grand  Canal "),  will  be  found  in  the  "  List  of  Works  by  Tanwr 
at  any  time  iu  the  Collection  of  Ruskin^"  Vol.  XII.  p.  697.  For  tiie  "dovea  by 
Hunt,"  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  443-444.  The  "Northcote  portraits"  are  Plates  U.,  IIL, 
and  Vn.  in  the  present  volume.  The  "John  Lewis"  is  one  of  the  two.  npn^ 
duced  as  Plates  XVI.  and  XVIL  in  Vol.  XIL  For  the  "two  Copley  Fialdiiin.'' 
see  Vol  Xm.  p.  672  (comparing  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  379  n.).] 
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within  bookcases,  that  the  rest  of  the  floor  virtually  was 
(mly  a  passage  round  it.  I  always  wrote  on  the  flat  of  the 
table, — a  bad  habit,  enforced  partly  by  the  frequent  need 
of  laying  drawings  or  books  for  reference  beside  me.  Two 
windows,  fwming  the  sides  of  a  bow  blank  in  the  middle, 
gave  me,  though  rather  awkwardly  crossed,  all  the  light  I 
needed:  partly  through  laziness  and  make-shiftiness,  partly 
in  respect  for  external  symmetry, — for  the  house  had  really 
something  of  an  architectural  air  at  the  back, — 1  never 
opened  the  midmost  blank  wall,  though  it  considerably 
fretted  me:  the  single  window  of  my  bed-room  above, 
looking  straight  south-east,  gave,  throu^  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  winters  at  Denmark  Hill,  command  of  the  morning 
clouds,  inestimable  for  its  aid  in  all  healthy  thought.  Papa 
and  mamma  took  possession  of  the  quiet  western  rooms, 
which  looked  merely  into  the  branches  of  the  cedar  on  the 
front  lawn. 

151.  In  such  stateliness  of  civic  domicile,  the  industry 
of  mid  life  now  began  for  me,  little  disturbed  by  the 
murmur  of  London  beyond  the  bridges,  and  in  no  wise  by 
any  enlargement  of  neighbourly  circle  on  the  Hill  itself; 
cme  family  alone  excepted,^  whose  affection  has  not  failed 
me  from  then  till  now, — having  begun  in  earlier  times,  out 
of  which  I  must  yet  gather  a  gleam  or  two  of  the  tremulous 
memory. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Dale's  school,  I  named  only  my 
younger  companions  there ;  *  of  whom  Willoughby  had  gone 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  by  this  time  beyond  my  ken;  but 
Edward  Matson  sometimes  came  yet  to  dine  with  us  at 
Denmark  Hill,  and  sometimes  carried  me  down  to  Wool- 
wich, to  spend  a  day  amidst  its  military  displays  and  arts, 
with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  two  sweet  younger  sisters. 
Where  I  saw,  in  Major  Matscm,  such  calm  type  of  truth, 
gentleness,  and  simplicity,  as  I  have  myself  found  in  soldiers 

>  [The  Oldfteldt;  a  MIm  Oldfield  married  Dr.  Oldham,  and  their  daufhter,  liiM 
Conetanee  Oldham,  was  Rwkin'i  god-ehild.l 
•  [See  above,  L  §  91  (p.  8S).] 
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or  sailors  only;  and  so  admirable  to  me  that  I  have  never 
been  able,  since  those  Woolwich  times,  to  gather  myself 
up  against  the  national  guilt  of  war,  seeing  that  such  men 
were  made  by  the  discipline  of  it.^ 

But  at  Mr.  Dale's  were  also  two  senior  pupils,  little 
known  to  me  except,  Henry  Dart  by  his  large  hazel  eyes, 
and  Edmimd  Oldfield  by  his  already  almost  middle-aged 
aspect  of  serene  sagacity.  When  I  went  to  Oxford,  I  found 
Dart  at  Exeter  College,  where  we  established  poetical  friend- 
ship, and  contended  in  aU  honour  for  the  Newdigate,  read- 
ing our  best  passages  to  each  other,  for  improving  censure. 
Dart,  very  deser\'edly,  won  it  that  year,'  and  gave  promise 
of  generous  distinction  afterwards;  but  the  hazel  eyes  were 
too  bright,  and  closed,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  this  world's 
ambition. 

152.  I  do  not  know  how  it  chanced  that  the  art  impulse 
which  animated  Edmund  Oldfield's  grave  sagacity  did  not 
manifest  itself  to  me  till  much  later.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  a  large  group  of  clever  lads  and  lasses,  amiable 
in  the  extreme,  yet  in  a  slightly  severe  and  evangelical 
manner;  whose  father  was  in  some  tangible  relation  to  mine 
as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  business  on  the  Hill;  their 
mother  known  to  us  by  sight  only,  as  a  refined  and  still 
beautiful  woman, — evangelical  without  severity;  both  of 
them  occupying,  with  such  of  their  children  as  were  that 
way  minded,  the  pew  before  us  in  Mr.  Burnet's  chapel, 
whereat  sometimes  in  my  younger  days  we  went  to  hear  a 
gloomier  divinity  than  that  of  my  beloved  and  Anacreontic 
Doctor  Andrews.* 

158.  We  might  never  have  known  more  of  them,  unless, 
among  the  sacred  enthusiasms  of  Camberwell  parish,  the 
fancy  had  arisen  to  put  a  painted  window  into  the  east 
end  of  the  pretty  church,  just  built  for  it  by  Mr.  Gilbert 

»  rCompare  Crwon  qf  Wild  ORve,  §§  86  9eq.  (VoL  XVIIL  pp.  469  jey.).] 
>  [In  1838 ;  for  Raskin's  poem  sent  in  on  that  occasion,  ''  The  JBfnIe  of  St 
Helena,"  see  VoL  IL  p.  45.    For  some  remarks  by  Raskin  on  his  poem  which 
won  the  prize  in  the  following  year,  see  the  Appendix;  below,  p.  614.J 
»  [See  above,  i.  §  81  (p.  74).] 
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Scott^  Edmund  Oldfidd,  already  advanced  far  beyond  me 
in  Gothic  art  scholarship,  was  prime  mover  in  the  matter, 
but  such  rumour  as  existed  in  the  village  of  my  interest 
in  architecture  justified  him  in  expecting  some  help  firom 
me.  I  had  already  quite  fixed  notions  of  what  the  colour 
of  glass  should  be,  and  in  these  Edmimd  concurred.  The 
tracery  of  the  east  window  seemed  to  us  convertible  into 
no  dishonouring  likeness  of  something  at  Rheims  or  Chartres. 
Hitherto  unconscious  of  my  inability  to  compose  in  colour, 
I  offered  to  design  the  entire  wmdow  head;  and  did,  after 
some  headstrong  toil,  actually  fill  the  required  spaces  with 
a  mosaic  presenting  an  orthodox  cycle  of  subjects  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  round  a  more  lummous  centre  of  figures  adapted 
from  Michael  Angelo.  Partly  in  politeness,  partly  in  curi- 
osity, the  committee  on  the  window  did  verily  authorize 
Edmimd  Oldfield  and  me  to  execute  this  design;  and  I 
having  fortunately  the  sense  to  admit  Edmimd's  representa- 
tions that  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  exactly 
adapted  to  thirteenth-century  practice,  in  construction  of  a 
vitrail,  the  central  light  was  arranged  by  him  on  more 
modest  lines ;  and  the  result  proved  on  the  whole  satisfietctory 
to  the  congregation,  who  thereupon  desired  that  the  five 
vertical  lights  might  be  filled  in  the  same  manner.  I  had 
felt,  however,  through  the  changes  made  on  my  Michael 
Angelesque  cinquefoil,  that  Mr.  Oldfield's  knowledge  of 
Gothic  style,  and  gift  in  pladng  colour,  were  altogether 
beyond  mine;  and  prayed  him  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the 
window  by  himself.  Which  he  did  with  perfect  success, 
attaining  a  delicate  brilliancy  purer  than  anything  I  had 
before  seen  in  modem  glass. 

154.  I  should  have  been  more  crushed  by  this  result, 
had  I  not  been  already  in  the  habit  of  feeling  worsted  in 
everything  I  tried  of  original  work;  while  since  1842,  I 
was  more  and  more  sure  of  my  fisu^ulty  of  seeing  the  beauty 
and  meaning  of  the  work  of  other  minds.    At  this  time»  I 

1  (Bt  GiW  Chareh.  For  particaUn,  Me  VoL  XIL  pp.  hdr.,  Izr. ;  aa4  the 
letters  to  Oldftekl,  Ml.  pp.  486  «m.  Tlie  window  dei^^Md  by  hia  and  Rotkin 
b  ibown  oo  Plate  XXit  in  that  Tolune.] 
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might  assuredly  have  been  led  by  Edmund  Oldfidd  into  a 
study  of  all  the  painted  glass  in  England,  if  only  Edmund 
had  been  a  little  more  happy  in  his  own  power:  but  I 
suppose  his  immediate  success  was  too  easy  to  divert  him 
from  the  courses  of  study  which  afterwards  gave  him  his 
high  position  in  the  British  Museum,^  not  enough  recognized 
by  the  public,  and,  I  believe,  farther  obscured  by  the  ill 
humour  or  temper  of  Mr.  Panizzi."  If  only — I  may  still 
sometimes  indulge  in  a  '<  might  have  been," '  for  my  friends 
— ^he  had  kept  to  Gothic  foils  and  their  glass,  my  belief  is 
that  Edmimd  Oldfield  could  have  done  for  England  great 
part  of  what  VioUet-le-Duc  did  for  France,  with  the  same 
earnestness,  and  with  thrice  the  sensibility.  But  the  sensi- 
bility taking  in  him  the  form  of  reserve,  and  the  restless 
French  energy  being  absent,  he  difiused  himself  in  serene 
scholarship  tiU  too  late,  and  retired  from  the  collisions  and 
intrigues  of  the  Museum  too  early. 

Our  temporary  alliance  among  the  traceries  of  Camber- 
well  had  for  immediate  consequence  to  me,  an  introduction 
to  his  family,  which  broke  the  monastic  laws  of  Denmark 
HiU  to  the  extent  of  tempting  me  to  a  Christmas  revel  or 
two  with  his  pretty  sisters;  whereat  I  failed  in  my  part  in 
every  game,  and  whence  I  retired  in  a  sackcloth  of  humilia- 
tion, of  which  the  tissue  had  at  once  the  weight  of  a  wet 
blanket,  and  the  sting  of  horsehair. 

155.  I  have  only  once  named*  among  my  Christ  Church 

>  [Edmund  Oldfield  (1817-1902),  M^.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester 
College^  Oxford ;  assistant  keeper  of  the  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum ;  and 
at  one  time  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layard  at  the  Office  of  Works. 
(For  an  ohituary  notice^  see  the  TintM,  April  15,  1902.)] 

>  [Sir  Anthony  Panizzi  (1797-1879),  keeper  of  the  printed  hooks  at  the  British 
Museum,  1837 ;  principal  librarian^  1856-1866.] 

»  [See  above,  p.  378.] 

*  [See  above,  i.  §  225  (p.  198).  Newton  was  Ruskin's  senior  by  tliree  yean 
(1816-1894);  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  1840;  in  the 
consular  service  in  the  East,  1852-1860,  during  which  time  he  identified  the  site, 
and  secured  for  the  Museum  the  chief  remains,  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus ; 
keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  1861-1885;  K.C.B.,  1877.  In  a 
letter  to  W,  H.  Harrison  (circ,  1850^  Ruskin  writes  :— 

'^  Newton  is  indeed  a  noble  fellow.  I  learn  more  from  him  thmn  from 
any  other  of  my  acquaintance,  old  and  young,  besides  getting  prime  jokiB 
into  the  bargain."] 
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companions,  Charles  Newton.  He  was  considerably  my 
senior,  besides  being  a  rightly  bred  scholar,  who  knew  his 
grammar  and  his  quantities ;  and,  while  yet  an  midergraduate, 
was  doing  accurately  useM  work  in  the  Architectural  Society. 
Without  rudely  depreciating  my  Proutesque  manner  of 
drawing,  he  represented  to  me  that  it  did  not  meet  all 
the  antiquarian  purposes  of  that  body ;  and,  always  under 
protest,  I  drew  a  Norman  door  for  Newton,  (as  the  granite 
veins  of  Trewavas  Head  for  Dr.  Buckland,^)  with  distinct 
endeavour  to  give  the  substantial  facts  in  each,  apparent  to 
the  vulgar  mind.  And  if  only — once  more  paMon,  good 
reader,  but  this  is  really  an  *'if"  that  I  cannot  resist — 
if  only  Newton  had  leamt  Irish  instead  of  Greek,  Scotch 
instead  of  Egyptian,  and  preferred,  for  light  reading,  the 

study  of  the  Venerable  Bede  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 

well,  the  British  Museum  might  have  been  still  habitable; 
the  effigy,  as  the  bones,  of  M ausolus  would  have  rested  in 
peace ; '  and  the  British  public  known  more  than  any  Idylls 
of  kings  have  yet  told  them,  of  personages  such  as  Arthur, 
Al£red,  and  Charlemagne. 

156.  There  remained  yet  some  possibilities,  even  after 
Charles  Newton  became  Attic  and  diplomatic,  of  some 
heroic  attachment  between  us,  in  the  manner  of  Theseus 
and  Pirithous.  In  fact,  for  some  years  after  my  Camberwell 
window  and  Campo  Santo  entanglements,  Theseus  retained, 
I  believe,  some  hope  of  delivering  me  fix>m  those  Liethean 
chains;  nor  imtil  so  late  as  the  year  1850,'  when,  as  we 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  together,  Charles  spoke 
heresies  against  the  VaUey  of  Chamouni,  remarking,  with 
respect  to    its   glacial   moraines,   that   ''he   thought   more 

^  [See  above,  i.  §  225  (p.  196).  For  another  reference  to  Rnaldn  drawing  for 
Newton,  see  the  Appendix;  below,  p.  611.] 

*  [For  Rnakin'B  dislike  of  the  statue  of  Mausolos,  discoTered  by  Newton  at 
Haliramsssn^  tee  a  letter  to  llalleeon  of  April  23,  1881  (VoL  XXXVII.>1 

'  [Really  in  Auffust  1861 :  see  VoL  X.  pw  xzir.,  where  some  account  of  Newtoo'a 
journey  with  Ruskin  to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  Chamouni,  the  Val  d'Aosta  (eastW 
of  Verrea)^  and  Milan  is  given.  Newton  had  just  been  appointed  by  Lord  GranTille 
to  the  noe-consolship  of  Mytilene ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  Lerant  till  Februarjr 
1862  (see  his  TraivtU  and  DUcaveHet  in  the  Levant).] 

XXXV.  2   B 
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housemaids  were  wanted  in  that  establishment,**  and  <m  the 
other  hand,  I  expressed  myself  respecting  the  virtues  of  < 
diplomatists,  and  the  value  of  the  opinicms  of  the  British 
Peerage  on  Art  and  Science,  in  a  manner  which  caused 
Newton  to  observe  (not  without  foundation)  that  *^  there  was 
the  making  of  Robespierre  in  me," — ^not  till  then,  I  repeat, 
did  it  become  clear  to  either  of  us  that  the  decisions  of 
Minos  were  irrevocable. 

We  yet  examined  the  castle  of  Verres  together,  as  once 
the  aisles  of  Dorchester;^  and  compared  in  peace,  at  Milan, 
the  Corinthian  graces  of  St.  Lorenzo  with  the  Lombardic 
monsters  of  St.  Ambrogio.'  Early  the  next  morning  Newton 
left  me,  in  the  Albergo  Reale,  not  without  inner  tears  on 
both  sides,  and  went  eastward,  I  know  not  where.  Ever 
since,  we  have  been  to  each  other,  he  as  the  Heathen,  and 
I  as  the  Publican,  both  of  us  finding  it  alike  impossible  to 
hear  the  Church.' 

157.  The  transition  to  Denmark  HiU  had,  however,  in 
the  first  pride  of  it,  an  advantage  also  in  giving  our  family 
Puritanism,  promotion  to  a  distinguished  pew  in  Camden 
Chapel,  quite  near  the  pulpit.  Henry  Melvill,  afterwards 
Principal  of  Haileybury,  was  the  only  preacher  I  ever 
knew  whose  sermons  were  at  once  sincere,  orthodox,  and 
oratorical  on  Ciceronian  principles.*  He  wrote  them  from 
end  to  end  with  polished  art,  and  read  them  admirably,  in 
his  own  manner;  by  which,  though  the  congregation  affec- 
tionately expected  it,  they  were  always  deeply  impressed. 
He   arranged    his    sermon    under   four   or    five    heads,    and 

*  [Tlie  abbcv  church  of  Dorchester,  near  Oxford.] 
»  ;See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  270,  and  Plate  XIV.  there.] 

*  Matthew  xviii.  17-] 

*  [Henry  Melvill,  170B-1B71  ;  second  wrangler,  1821  ;  principal  of  Haileyburj^ 
College,  1843-1857;  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria,  18.53;  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  185^ 
1871  ;  rector  of  Hnrncs,  18(53-1871.  Gladstone  was  similarly  impressed  by  hi.< 
preaching.  "Hi»  sentiments,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (1833),  "are  manly  in  tone; 
ne  deals  powerfully  with  all  his  subjects ;  his  language  is  flowing  and  unbounded ; 
his  imagery  varied  and  immensely  strong.  Vigorous  and  lofty  as  are  his  concej)- 
tions,  he  is  not,  1  think,  less  remarkable  for  soundness  and  healthiness  of  miiin" 
(Morlev's  />»/<•  of  (riafintorif,  vol.  i.  p.  100).  For  another  reference  to  Melvill,  see 
Vol.  aXXIV.  p.  3f>5.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  by  Riviugtons, 
1853,  1870,  1872  (with  a  memoir).] 
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brought  each  in  its  turn  to  a  vigorously  pointed  climax, 
delivering  the  last  words  of  each  paragraph  with  two  or 
three  energetic  nods  of  his  head,  as  if  he  were  hammering 
that  much  of  the  subject  into  the  pulpit  cushion  with  a 
round-headed  mallet*  Then  all  the  congregation  wiped 
their  eyes,  blew  their  noses,  coughed  the  coughs  they  had 
choked  over  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  settled 
themselves  to  the  more  devoted  acceptance  of  the  next 
section. 

158.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  good  men — as  it  was  ccm- 
fessedly,  for  instance,  that  of  the  in£uit  Samuel — Wilberforce, 
Bishop   of   Oxford — ^not  to  allow  themselves  to  doubt  or 

*  The  baeknejed  couplet  of  HtuUbras  respecting  clerical  use  of  the  fist 
on  the  pulpit  cushion  is  scarcely  understood  by  modem  readers,  because  of 
the  burlesqued  rh3rthm  leaning  falsely  on  the  vowel : — 

''The  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Is  b^t  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 

The  couplet,  like  most  of  the  poem,  has  been  kept  in  memory  more  bv 
the  humour  of  its  manner  than  the  truth  of  its  wit  I  should  like  myself 
to  expand  it  into — 

"The  pulpit,  dram  ecclesiastic, 
Keeps  time  to  troth  politely  plastic, 
And  wakes  the  Dead^  aud  luUs  the  Quick, 
As  with  a  death's-head  on  a  stick." 

Or,  in  the  longer  rhythm  of  my  old  diary — 

**  Who^  despoiB  of  the  ecclesiastic  drum, 
Roll  the  rogues'  muffled  march,  to  the  rogues'  'kingdom  come.'" — 

For  indeed,  since  I  wrote  the  paragraph  about  the  pulpit  of  Torcello,  in  The 
Stones  of  Vemce,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  ll.,^  it  has  become  hourly  more  manifest 
to  me  how  far  the  fiilse  eloquence  of  the  pulpit — ^whether  Kettledrummle's 
at  Drumdog,  with  whom  it  is^  in  Gibbon's  scornful  terms,  ''the  safe  and 
sacred  orcan  of  sedition,"  or  the  apology  of  hired  preachers  for  the  abuses 
of  their  £iy — has  excited  the  most  dangerous  passions  of  the  sects,  while  it 
quenched  the  refiner's  ftte  and  betrayed  the  reproring  power  of  the  gospel* 

1  rv<^  X.  pp.  30,  31.] 

'  rCompare  Knskin's  sermon  agsinst  sermons  in  VoL  XVIIL  p.  290  ».  He 
ealeulites  elsewhere  that  he  had  heard  ^ye  thousand  in  the  course  of  his  lift :  tee 
VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  204,  217.  For  another  reference  to  Kettledrummle  {OUL  MorUtiU^, 
chaps.  16, 17X  >ee  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  382.  The  passage  in  Giblmn  is  in  chapter  zzzrii. 
(''The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  or  sedition,  resounded  with  the  names 
of  Pharaoh  and  Holofemes").] 
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question  any  part  of  Bible  teaching.^  Henry  Melvill,  being 
of  the  same  Episcopal  school,  and  dutifully  forbidding  him- 
self any  dangerous  fields  of  inquiry,  explained  with  accuracy 
all  that  was  explicable  in  his  text,  and  argued  the  inexpli- 
cable into  the  plausible  with  great  zeal  and  feeling; — always 
thoroughly  convincing  himself  before  he  attempted  to  con- 
vince his  congregation. 

(It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Dean  Stanlejr,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  his  plausibility  to  convince  his  congrega- 
tion without  convincing  himself,  or  committing  himself  to 
anything  in  particular;  while  Frederic  Maurice'  secured  his 
audiences'  religious  comfort,  by  turning  their  too  thorny 
convictions  the  other  side  up,  like  railroad  cushions.) 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Melvill  was  entirely  amiable  in  the 
Church  visitant,  though  not  formidable  in  the  Church  mili- 
tant. There  were  not  many  poor  in  the  district  to  be 
visited;  but  he  became  at  once  a  kindly  and  esteemed 
friend  to  us,  as,  for  the  present,  serenely  feeding  lambs  of 
his  flock;  and  I  shall  always  remember  gratefidly  the  un- 
offended  smile  with  which  one  day,  when  he  had  called 
late,  and  I  became  restless  during  his  conversation  because 
my  dinner  was  ready,  he  broke  off  his  talk,  and  said,  "Go 
to  your  dinner." 

I  was  greatly  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  so 
rude;  but  went  to  my  dinner, — attended  better  to  Mr. 
Melvill's  preaching  ever  afterwards, — and  owe  to  him  all 
sorts  of  good  help  in  close  analysis,  but  especially,  my  habit 
of  always  looking,  in  every  quotation  fix>m  the  Bible,  what 
goes  before  it  and  after.* 

*  I  have  never  forgotten  his  noble  sermon,  one  day,  on  the  folly  of 
reading  "Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things  God  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him,"  without  going  on  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  ''but  He  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit."  • 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce's  inhibition  of  Bishop  Colenso 
on  account  of  ''a  great  aud  notorious  scandal";  to  wit,  Colenso's  The  Pentateuch 
Oriticaliy  Ejcamined,  See  the  lAfe  of  Samuel  Wilber/orce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  112  eeq.  Ruskiu 
in  this  controversy  strongly  took  the  side  of  Colenso :  see  Vol.  XVILI.  p.  417-] 


>  [For  whom,  see  iii.  §§  13  eeg.  (below,  pp.  486,  487).] 
■[1  '^ ^^ 


Corinthians  ii.  9.] 
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159.  But  to  these  particulars  I  must  return  by-and-bye ;  ^ 
for  my  business  in  this  chapter  is  only  to  give  account  of 
the  materials  and  mental  resources  with  which,  in  my  new 
study  at  Denmark  Hill,  looking  out  on  the  meadow  and 
the  two  cows,  I  settled  myself,  in  the  winter  of  1845,  to 
write,  as  my  fiftther  now  justly  expected  me  to  do  without 
£Eurther  excuse,  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Paintei's} 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  define,  much  more  to  explain, 
the  religious  temper  in  which  I  designed  that  second  volume. 
Whatever  I  know  or  feel,  now,  of  the  justice  of  God,  the 
nobleness  of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  nature,  I  knew  and 
felt  then,  nor  less  strongly;  but  these  firm  faiths  were  con- 
fused by  the  continual  discovery,  day  by  day,  of  error  or 
limitation  in  the  doctrines  I  had  been  taught,  and  follies 
or  inconsistencies  in  their  teachers:  while  for  m3rself,  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  sure,  since  my  downfaU  of  heart  on  last 
leaving  France,  that  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  service 
or  privileges  of  the  saints;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  such 
share  only  in  the  things  of  God,  as  well-conducted  beasts 
and  serenely-minded  birds  had:  while,  even  among  the 
beasts,  I  had  no  claim  to  represent  myself  figuratively  as 
a  lion  couchant,  or  eagle  volant,  but  was,  at  my  best  and 
proudest,  only  of  a  doggish  and  piggish  temper,  content  in 
my  dog*s  chain,  and  with  my  pigVwash,  in  spite  of  Carlyle ; ' 
and  having  no  mind  whatever  to  win  Heaven  at  the  price  of 
conversion  like  St.  Ranieri's,*  or  mortification  like  St.  Bnmo*s. 

160.  And  that  my  father  much  concurred  with  me  in 
these,  partly  stubborn,  partly  modest,  sentiments,  appeared 
curiously  on  the  occasion  of  r^^ering  his  arms  at  the 
Heralds'  Ck>llege  for  painting,  as  those  of  the  Bardi,^  and 
no  more  under  the  lA>ng  Acre  limitation,^  ''vix  ea  nostra,** 

*  [There  it,  howeirer,  no  fiirther  reference  to  Melvill,  or  to  Ruakin'e  itody  of 
the  Bible.] 

'  [Rutkin  returned  home  on  November  4,   1846,  and  the  second  volume  was 
published  on  April  24,  1846:  see  VoL  IV.  p.  xzxix.] 

*  [See  *'Pig  Philosophy"  in  Latter-Dtt^  PamphkU,  Na  viiL] 

«   See  §  120;  above,  p.  364;  and  for  St  Bruno,  below,  p.  481.1 
»    See  Vol.  XXn.  p.  287.] 

*  [See  above,  L  §  124  (p.  107).] 
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on  the  panel  of  his  own  brougham.  It  appeared^  on  in- 
quiry at  the  Heralds*  Office^  that  there  was  indeed  a  shield 
appertaining  to  a  family,  of  whom  nothing  particular  was 
Imown,  by  the  name  of  Ruskai:^  Sable,  a  chevron,  argent, 
between  six  lance-heads,  argent.  This,  without  any  evidence 
of  our  relation  to  the  family,  we  could  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  use  without  modification:  but  the  King-at- 
Arms  registered  it  as  ours,  vdth  the  addition  of  three  crosses 
crosslets  on  the  chevron,  gules,  (in  case  of  my  still  becoming 
a  clergyman  I);  and  we  carried  home,  on  loan  from  the 
college,  a  book  of  crests  and  mottoes;  crests  being  open 
to  choice  in  modem  heraldry,  (if  one  does  not  by  chance 
win  them,)  as  laconic  expressions  of  personal  character,  or 
achievement. 

Over  which  book,  I  remember,  though  too  vaguely,  my 
father's  reasoning  within  himself,  that  a  merchant  could  not 
with  any  propriety  tjrpify  himself  by  Lord  Marmion's  falcon, 
or  Lord  Dudley's  bear ;  ^  that,  though  we  were  all  extremely 
fond  of  dogs,  any  doggish  crest  wouJd  be  taken  for  an 
extremely  minor  dog,  or  even  puppy,  by  the  public;  while 
vulpine  types,  whether  of  heads  or  brushes,  were  wholly 
out  of  our  way;  and  at  last,  faute  de  mieux^  and  with 
some  idea,  I  fancy,  of  the  beast's  resolution  in  taking  and 
making  its  own  way  through  difficulties,  my  father,  with 
the  assent,  if  not  support,  of  my  mother  and  Mary,  fixed, 
forsooth,  upon  a  boar's  head,  as  reasonably  proud,  without 
claim  to  be  patrician ;  under- written  by  the  motto  "  Age 
quod  agis."  Some  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  suppose,  after  this, 
beginning  to  study  heraldry  with  attention,  I  apprehended, 
that,  whether  a  knight's  war-cry,  or  a  peaceful  yeoman's 
saying,  the  words  on  the  scroll  of  a  crest  could  not  be 
a  piece  of  advice  to  other  people,  but  must  be  always 
a   declaration   of  the   bearer's   own   mind.      Whereupon   I 

'  [Ou  the  name^  see  the  Introduction ;  above,  pp.  lix.~lxi«] 
^  [For  the  falcon  in  Scott's  MarmUm,  see  VoL  XXXTTT.  p.  600  n. ;  for  the  hear 
and  ragged  staff  (the  creet  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  from  Saxon  times)^  see  KenU- 
worth,  en.  vii.   (^'The  bear  brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  awful  path** — spoken  by 
Dudley^  Lord  Leicester,  son  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick).] 
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changed,  on  my  own  seal,  the  ''Age  quod  agis**  into 
''To-day/'  tacitly  underlined  to  myself  with  the  warning, 
"The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.**^ 

161.  But  as  years  went  on,  and  the  belief  in  fortune,  and 
fortime-telling,  which  is  finally  confessed  in  "  Fors  Clavigera,** 
asserted  itself  more  distinctly  in  my  private  philosophy,  I 
began  to  be  much  exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  fortunate, 
or  otherwise,  meaning  of  my  father's  choosing  a  pig  for 
my  crest;  and  that  the  more,  because  I  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  adopt  the  Greek  mode  of 
interpretation,  according  to  which  I  might  consider  mysdf 
an  assistant  of  Hercules  in  the  conquest  of  the  Er]rmanthian 
boar,  or  was  restricted  to  the  Grothic  reading  wUch  woukl 
compel  me  to  consider  myself  a  pig  in  penond^ — (as  the 
aforesaid  Marmion  a  falcon,  or  Albert  of  Greierstein  a 
vulture,*) — and  only  take  pride  in  the  strength  of  bristle, 
and  curl  of  tusk,  which  occasioned,  in  my  days  of  serious 
critical  influence,  the  lament  of  the  Academician  in  PuiuA: 

*'  I  paints  and  paintfl^ 
Hears  no  complaints. 
And  sells  before  I'm  dry. 
Till  savage  Ruskin 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 
And  nobody  will  buy."' 

Inclining,  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  I  rested  at  last  in  the  conviction  that  my 
prototype  and  patron  saint  was  indeed,  not  Hercules,  but 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  that  it  might  in  a  measure  be 
recorded  also  of  little  me,  that 

"il  se  retira  d'abord  dans  une  solitude  peu  doign^  da  boorg  de  CAme, 
puis  dans  un  s^pulcre  fort  6\oign6  de  ce  bourg,  enfin  dans  les  masures  d'on 
▼ienx  chiteau  au-dessus  d'H6racI6e,  o^  il  v^cut  pendant  Tingt  ans.     II  n'est 


1  rLuke  ix.  4.] 

*  'See  Anne  ^  GMerHeWy  chap,  v.] 

*  [**  Poem  by  a  Perfectly  Fnnous  Academician."  In  ISmek,  1856 ;  reprinted  at 
p.  70  9i  WU  tmd  Hummir,  Ay  8kMeg  Br9^c9,  1875.  Raskin's  dtatioQ  is  not  qoito 
oorrect:  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  xxriL] 
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pat  possible  de  rmoonter  tout  ce  qa'il  eat  i  soufiUr  dans  ees  trois  retraites, 
tant  par  les  rigueurs  qu'il  exer9a  sur  lui-mtoe  que  par  la  nudlee  du  d^mon, 
qui  mit  tout  en  oeuvre  pour  le  tromper  par  ses  artifices^  on  pour  Tabattre 
par  ses  menaces  et  ses  mauvais  traitements,  qui  all^rent  quelqnefois  jusqu'i 
le  laisser  pour  mort  des  coups  qu'il  lui  donn*.  Antoine  triompha  de  tout; 
et  ce  fut  pour  le  r^compenser  de  tant  de  combats  et  de  tant  de  victoires 
que  Dieu  le  rendit  puissant  en  ceuvres  et  en  paroles  pour  gu6rir  toutes 
sortes  de  maladies  spirituelles  et  corporelles,  chasser  les  demons  aussi  bien 
des  corps  que.  des  imes^  se  faire  oMir  par  les  b^tes  les  plus  crueUes,  par 
les  6Uments  et  les  autres  creatures  les  moins  soumises  i  la  volontj^  de 
ITiomme."* 

162.  I  must  not,  however,  anticipate  the  course  of  this 
eventful  history^  so  far  as  to  discuss  at  present  any  manner 
of  the  resemblance  in  my  fate,  or  work,  or  home  com- 
panionships, to  those  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  but  may 
record,  as  immediately  significant,  the  delight  which  both 
my  mother  and  I  took  in  the  possession  of  a  really  prac- 
tical pigstye  in  our  Danish  farmyard,  (the  coach-house  and 
stables  being  to  us  of  no  importance  in  comparison);  the 
success  with  which  my  mother  directed  the  nurture,  and 
fattening,  of  the  piglings;  the  civil  and  jovial  character 
of  the  piglings  so  nurtured,  indicated  especially  by  their 
habit  of  standing  in  a  row  on  their  hind-legs  to  look 
over  the  fence,  whenever  my  mother  came  into  the  yard: 
and  conclusively  by  the  satisfaction  with  which  even  our 
most  refined  friends  would  accept  a  present  of  pork — or 
it  might  be,  alas  I  sometimes  of  sucking  pig — fix>m  Den- 
mark Hill. 

168.  The  following  example  of  such  acknowledgments, 
addressed  to  my  father,  is  farther  interesting  in  its  post 
(or  side)  script,  referring  to  the  civil  war  in  Switzerland, 
and  fixing,  therefore,  the  letter,  otherwise  without  date  of 

*  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  EccUsiastiques.^  I  assumed,  of  course,  io 
adopting  this  patron  saint,  that  he  would  have  the  same  domestic  pets  as 
St.  Anthony  of  the  Desert.' 


»  Us  Yc 
•  [By  Ri 

■  [See  V 


Y<m  Like  It,  Act  ii.  bc.  7.] 

Richard  and  Giraud,  toI.  i.  p.  365  in  the  edition  of  1822  (sub  ''Antoine").] 
Vol  XXVn.  p.  328  n.] 
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to  1845,  when  I  was  b^pnning  to  prepare  for  my  first 
turous  journey. 

47,  Qumr  Akn  (no  ttrMt !)  West, 
I^ttnday,  27  Flef^ 


**  My  dear  Sir, 
9*          **Have    the    goodness    to    ofier 
n      my  respectful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ruskin 
1^     for  the  kind  present  of  a  part  of  the 
*•       little  fat  friends,  &  its ♦ 


g  Portugal  onions  for  stuffing  them 
S  included,  &c.,  &&  Hoping  you  are 
I      all  well, 

5.  ^Believe  me, 

I  ''Most  truly  obliged, 

I-  «J,  M.  W.  Toamau^ 

J.  RusKiK,  Esa. 

dther  do  I  think  it  irrelevant,  in  this  place,  to  fore- 
hat,  after  twenty  years*  various  study  of  tiie  piglet 
rter,    (see,   for  instance,  the  account  of  the  comfort 

me  by  the  monastic  piglet  at  Assisi,t)  I  became 
ligned  to  the  adoption  of  my  paternally  chosen  crest 

write   my  riiymed  travelling  letters  to  Joan|  most 

orner  always  indicates  by  these  long  lines  the  places  in  his  letters 

bis  feelings  become  inexpressible. 

In  one  of  my  saddest  moods,  I   got  some  wholesome  peace  and 

nent  by  mere  sympathy  with  a  Bewickian  little  pig,  in  the  roundest 

iceitedest  burst  of  pig-blossom/* — Forr,  Letter  48T 

ow  Mrs.  Arthur  Seyem. 

'  [Ses  VoL  XXVIIl.  p.  208.] 
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frequently  in  my  heraldic  chantcter  of  '^ Little  Pig'*;  or, 
royally  plural,  "Little  Pigs/'  especially  when  these  letters 
took  the  tone  of  confessions,  as  for  instance,  from  Keswick, 
in  1867:— 

"When  little  pigs  have  muffins  hot. 
And  take  three  quarters  for  their  lot. 
Then,  little  pigs— had  better  not." 

And  again,  on  the  occasion  of  over-lunching  myself 
before  ascending  Red  Pike,  in  the  same  year: — 

''As  readers,  for  their  minds'  relief. 
Will  sometimes  double  down  a  leaf. 
Or  rather,  as  good  sailors  reef 
Tlieir  sails,  or  jugglers,  past  belief 
Will  con-involve  a  handkerchief — 
If  little  pigs,  when  time  is  brief 
JVill,  that  way,  double  up  their  beef. 
Then— little  pigs  will  come  to  grie£" 

And  here  is  what  may,  it  seems  to  me,  gracefrdly  con- 
clude this  present  chapter,  as  a  pretty  and  pathetic  Fig- 
wiggian  chaunt,  from  Abbeville,  in  1858: — 

'*  If  little  pigs, — ^when  evening  dapples. 
With  fading  clouds,  her  autumn  sky, — 
Set  out  in  search  of  Norman  Chapels, 
And  find,  instead,  where  cliffs  are  high. 
Half  way  from  Amiens  to  Etaples, 
A  castle,  full  of  pears  and  apples, 
On  donjon  floors  laid  out  to  dry; 
— Green  jargonelles,  and  apples  tenney,* — 
And  find  their  price  is  five  a  penny. 
If  little  pigs,  then,  buy  too  many. 
Spare  to  those  little  pigs  a  sigh." 

^  [From  the  French  tennS,  an  heraldic  term  denoting  a  tioctare  of  orange- 
brown.] 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  FEASTS  OF  THE  VANDALS  ^ 

164.  The  reader  of  '* to-day"  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  me  spoken  of  by  the  artists  of  to-day  as  a  super* 
annuated  enthusiast,  and  by  the  philosophers  of  to-day  as 
a  delirious  visionary,  will  scarcely  believe  with  what  serious 
interest  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painta^s  was  looked  for,  by  more  people  than  my  father 
and  mother, — by  people  even  belonging  to  the  shrewdest 
literary  circles,  and  highest  artistic  schools,  of  the  time. 

165.  In  the  literary  world,  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  book  by  Sydney  Smith,'  in  the  hearing  of  my  severest 
and  chiefly  antagonist  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  who 
with  candid  kindness  sent  the  following  note  of  the  matter 
to  my  father: — 

'*Yoa  will  not  l>e  uninterested  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (no 
mean  authority  in  such  cases)  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  son's 
work,  on  a  public  occasion,  and  in  presence  of  several  distinguished  literary 
characters.  He  said  it  was  a  work  of  transcendent  talent,  presented  the 
most  original  views,  and  the  most  elegant  and  powerful  language,  and 
would  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  world  of  taste.  He  did  not 
know,  when  he  said  this,  how  much  I  was  interested  in  the  author." 

166.  My  father  was  greatly  set  up  by  this  note,  though 
the  form  of  British  prudence  which  never  specifies  occasion 
or  person,  for  fear  of  getting  itself  into  a  scrape,  is  pro- 
volmigly   illustrated    by   its    imperfect    testimony.     But    it 

^  [The  first  title  was  "Symposia  Andalonca."] 

*  [A  letter  by  Raskin  on  Sydney  Smith,  promised  at  Vol.  m.  p.  xl.  for  this 
place,  has  more  conveniently  been  included  in  Arrwm  ^  ike  Ck&ee :  VoL  XXXIV. 

6  661.    See  the  General  Index  for  the  nomeroos  leferwioes  to  Sydney  Smith  in 
uskin's  books.] 
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mattered  little  wbo  the  other  "literary  characters"  might 
have  been,  for  Sydney's  verdict  vms  at  this  time,  justly, 
final,  both  ib  general  society  and  among  the  reviewers; 
and  it  was  especially  fortunate  for  me  that  he  had  been 
trained  in  his  own  youth,  first  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
then  by  the  same  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  who  had  formed  my 
fatha-'s  mind  and  directed  his  subsequent  reading.^  And, 
indeed,  all  the  main  principles  of  metaphysics  asserted  ia 
the  opening  of  Modem  Painters  had  been,  with  conclusive 
decision  and  simplicity,  laid  down  by  Sydney  himself  in  the 
lectures  he  gave  on  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  the  years  1804-5-6,  of  which  he  had  never  enough 
himself  recognized  the  importance.  He  amplified  and  em-  i 
bodied  some  pc^ons  of  them  afterwards  in  the  EiUnbnr^ 
Sewtc ;  but  "considering  that  what  remained  could  be 
of  no  farther  use,  he  destroyed  sev»al,  and  was  proce^l- 
ing  to  destroy  the  whole,  when,  entreaty  being  made  by 
Mends  that  the  portions  not  yet  torn  up  might  be  spared, 
thdr  request  was  granted ; "'  *  and  these  despised  fragments, 
published  in  1850  under  the  title  of  Elemeniary  Sketchm 
of  Moral  PMompky^  contain,  in  the  simplest  and  securest 
terms,  every  final  truth  which  any  rational  m<nrtal  needs 
to  learn  on  that  subject 

Had  those  lectures  been  printed  five  years  socmer,  and 
then  jEdlen  in  my  way,  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  would  either  never  have  been  written  at  all,  or 
written  with  thankful  defarence  to  the  exulting  wit  and 
gracious  eloquence  with  which  Sydney  had  discerned  and 
adorned  all  that  I  wished  to  establish,  twenty  years  before. 

167.  To  the  modem  student,  who  has  heard  of  Sydney 
Smith  only  as  a  jester,  I  conunend  the  two  following 
passages,'   as    examples   of   the    most   wise,   because    most 

*  See  note  to  Introduction,  in  the  edition  of  1850. 

>  rSee  aboTfl,  L  §  144  (p.  124).1 

*  [The  lint  (§  167)  is  the  conclnding  pasHige  of  Lecture  ix.  (''On  the  Condoet 
of  the  Underatanding^'),  pp.  111-113 ;  the  second  (§  168)  is  the  condndin^  vmrnmr 
of  the  book  (Lecture  xxvii.,  "On  Habit"),  pp.  423-424).] 
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noble,   thought,    and   most    impressive,    because    steel-true, 
^  language,  to  be  found  in  EngUsh  literature  of  the  living, 
as  distinguished  from  the  classic,  schools: — 

''But  while  I  am  descanting  so  minutely  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
understandings  and   the  best   modes   of  acquiring   knowledge,  some   men 

»  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  'Why  conduct  my  understanding  with  such 
endless  care?  and  what  is   the  use  of  so    much   knowledge?'     What   is 

^  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge? — ^what  is  the  use  of  so  much  life! 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  allotted  to  us? 
and  how  are  we  to  live  them  out  to  the  last?  I  solemnly  declare  that, 
but  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest 
hedger  and  ditcher  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man 

^  here  present :  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
bum   in   the   mountains, — it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal,  and 

^  not  to  be  quenched!  Upon  something  it  must  act  and  feed, — upon  the 
pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions. 
Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding,  love  knowledge 
with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with  a  love  coeval  with  life, 
what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence,  love  virtue,  love  purity  of  conduct, 
love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  blind  fortune 
which  has  made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice ;  love  that  which, 
if  you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and  make  the 
proadest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  meanness  of  your  fortunes;  love 
that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you, — which  will 
open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of 
conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the 
pain  that  may  be  your  lot  hi  the  outer  world, — that  which  will  make 
your  motives  habitually  great  and  honourable,  and  light  up  in  an  instant 
a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud  ! 
Therefore,  if  any  young  man  here  have  embarked  his  life  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event ;  let  him 
not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheerless  be^nings  oi  knowledge,  by  the 
darkness  from  which  she  springs,  by  the  diffic^ties  which  hover  around 
her,  by  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train ;  but  let  him  ever  foUow  her 
as  the  Angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  Genius  of  his  life.  She  will 
bring  him  out  at  la^  into  the  light  of  day,  and  exhibit  him  to  the  worid 
comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertOe  in  resources,  rich  in  imaginaUoo, 
strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the 
relaUons  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life." 

168.  ''The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  men  are  not  to  be 
counted  by  their  numbers,  but  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  their  pasiiooa; 
by  their  deep  sense  of  injury ;  by  their  memory  of  past  glory ;  by  their 
eagerness  for  firesh  feme;  by  their  clear  and  steady  resolution  of  ceasing 
to  live,  or  of  achieving  a  particuUu'  object,  which,  when  it  is  once  formeo, 
strikes  off  a  load  of  manacles  and  chains,  and  gives  free  space  to  all 
heavenly  and  heroic  feelings.  All  great  and  extraordinary  actions  come 
from  the  heart     There  are  seasons  in  human  affairs  when  qualities,  fit 
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enough  to  conduct  the  common  basiness  of  life,  are  feeble  and  uadess, 
and  when  men  must  trust  to  emotion  for  that  safety  which  reason  at 
such  times  can  never  give.  These  are  the  feelings  which  led  the  Ten 
Thousand  over  the  Carduchian  mountains;  these  are  the  feelings  bj 
which  a  handful  of  Greeks  broke  in  pieces  the  power  of  Persia:  they 
have^  by  turns,  humbled  Austria,  reduced  Spain;  and  in  the  fens  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss,  defended  the  happiness,  and 
revenged  the  oppressions  of  man !  God  calls  all  the  passions  out  in  their 
keenness  and  vigour,  for  the  present  safety  of  mankind.  Anger,  and 
revenge,  and  the  heroic  mind,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer; — all  the  secret 
strength,  all  the  invisible  array  of  the  feelings;  —  all  that  nature  has 
reserved  for  the  great  scenes  of  the  world«  For  the  usual  hopes,  and 
the  common  aids  of  man,  are  all  gone!  Kings  have  perished,  armies  are 
subdued,  nations  mouldered  away!  Nothing  remains,  under  God,  but 
those  passions  which  have  often  proved  the  best  ministers  of  His  vengeance, 
and  the  surest  protectors  of  the  world." 

169.  These  two  passages  of  Sydney's  express,  more  than 
any  others  I  could  have  chosen  out  of  what  I  know  of 
modern  literature,  the  roots  of  everything  I  had  to  learn 
and  teach  during  my  own  life;  the  earnestness  with  which 
I  followed  what  was  possible  to  me  in  science,  and  the 
passion  with  which  I  was  beginning  to  recognize  the  noUe- 
ness  of  the  arts  and  range  of  the  powers  of  men. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  passicm  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  art-circles,  in  praise  of  whose  leading 
members  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  had  been 
expressly  written,  was  withheld  from  me  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  general  reader;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  Roman  feuds  with  George  Richmond^  were  revived  by 
it  to  the  uttermost;  and  although,  with  amused  interest  m 
my  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  real  affection  for  my  father, 
he  painted  a  charming  water-colour  of  me  sitting  at  a 
picturesque  desk  in  the  open  air,  in  a  crimson  waistcoat 
and  white  trousers,  with  a  magnificent  port-crayon  in  my 
hand,  and  Mont  Blanc,  conventionalized  to  Raphaelesque 
grace,  in  the  distance,*  the  utmost  of  serious  opinion  on  my 
essay  which  my  father  could  get  from  him  was  "that  I 
should  know  better  in  time." 


See  above,  pp.  276,  276J 

See  the  frontispiece  to  voL  III.] 
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170.  But  the  foUowing  letter  from  Samuel  Prout,  written 
ist  at  the  moment  when  my  father^s  pride  in  the  success 
f  the  bode  was  fast  beguiling  him  into  admission  of  its 
athorship,  at  least  in  our  own  fiiendly  circle,  expresses 
rith  old-fEishioned  courtesy,  but  with  admirable  simplicity 
nd  firmness,  the  first  impression  made  by  my  impetuous 
utburst  on  the  most  sensible  and  smcere  members  of  the 
rue  fellowship  of  English  artists,  who  at  that  time  were 
ioing  each  the  best  he  could  in  his  own  quiet  way,  with- 
ut  thought  either  of  contention  with  living  rivals,  or  of 
omparing  their  modest  work  to  the  masterpieces  of  former 
ime. 

"BAmnm,  /«%  tnd,  18i3. 

^'DiAE  Sir, — I  beg  to  apologise  for  not  sooner  acknowledging,  with 
ay  best  thanks,  jonr  kindness  in  adding  another  to  many  obligations. 

''Please  to  believe  that  I  am  ambitions  of  meriting  your  many  acts  of 

ind  consideration,  but  I   am  ashamed  and  vexed  to  feel  a  consciousness 

f  apparent  rudeness,  and  a  trial  of  patience  which  nothing  can  extenuate. 

must  fear  that  my  besettfasg  sin  of  idleness  in  letter-writing  has  been 

displeasing  to  you,  although  your  note  is  politely  silent  on  the  subject 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  fer  months  together  my  spirits  have  sunk  so 
ow,  that  every  duty  and  every  kindness  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

"In  consequence  of  this  nervous  inactivity,  the  Water  Q>lour  Exhibi- 
ion  contains  almost  all  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  since  last  year, 
rhe  drawing  of  Petrarch's  House,^  which  you  wished  me  to  make,  was 
inished  some  time  since,  but  is  so  unlike  what  I  am  sure  you  expected, 
iiat  I  deferred  saying  anything  about  it  till  another  was  made.  Alas! 
Jie  things  I  ought  to  have  done  have  not  been  done.  I  intended  bring- 
ng  it  to  town  with  me,  and  asking  the  fevour  that  it  might  remain  in 
rour  possession  till  I  had  made  something  more  worthy.  My  trip  to  town 
las  been  put  off  month  after  month,  and  I  expect  the  resolution  will 
lot  awake  till  the  last  day  of  seeing  sights.  Should  you  not  be  in  town, 
Kith  drawings  shall  be  left  at  Foord's.* 

''Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  indulged  with  a  hasty  perusal  of 
i  work  on  art  and  artists  by  'A  Graduate  of  Oxford.'    I  read  the  volume 

*  The  letters  quoted  in  the  text  of  Pneierila  will  always  be  ^ven 
irithout  omissions  even  of  trivial  passages.*  Of  those  arranged  in  DUedmg 
[  five  only  the  portions  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  interest  the  reader; 
ma  even  take  leave  to  drop  superfluous  sentences  without  stars  or  other 
lote  of  the  omission,  but  so  that  the  absolute  meaning  of  the  writer  shall 
je  always  kept. 

^  [A  drawing  of  tbis  subject  was  No.  67  in  the  Prout  Exhibition  :  see  Vol.  XIV. 
[>.  430.] 
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with  intense  interest,  the  sentiments  and  language  riveting  my  attention 
to  every  page.  But  I  mourn  lest  such  splendid  means  of  doing  eminent 
service  to  art  should  be  lost  Had  the  work  been  written  with  the  couri- 
eouMHUS  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  lectures,  it  would  have  been  'a  standard 
work,'  the  author  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  learning,  and  the  volume 
recommended  for  instruction  and  usefulness.  Perhaps  nothing  helps  more 
certainly  to  an  accession  of  influence,  and  an  accumulating  power  of  doing 
good,  than  the  language  in  which  we  dictate.  We  approadi  an  unassuming 
courteous  manner  with  respect,  confidence,  and  satisfaction,  but  most  persons 
shrink  back  from  sarcasm.  Certainly  every  author  who  writes  to  do  good 
will  write  with  firmness  and  candour,  cleaving  to  what  is  righi,  hd  cauHous 
of  giving  pain  or  offence. 

"  I  hope  some  day  to  give  the  book  a  more  careful  perusal ;  U  made  me 
thinkf  and  when  I  lay  hold  of  it  again,  I  will  endeavour  to  test  it  by  my 
experience  and  the  judgment  of  omers ;  and  as  I  have  a  little  cooled  ftom 
the  rage  I  felt  at  first  to  find  my  '  darlings '  set  at  nought,  I  trust  in  spite 
of  its  biting  bitterness  I  shall  feel  more  ashamed  of  myself,  and  more 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  author. 

"  Pardon,  dear  sir,  this  presuming  to  tire  your  patience  with  my  humble 
opinions;  and  should  it  be  true  what  I  have  just  heard,  that  you  know 
the  author,  I  will  rely  on  your  goodness  to  forgive  my  objection  to  opinions 
in  which  you  are  so  much  interested. 

*'  If  it  is  so,  you  are  indeed  honoured,  and  I  trust  the  powerful  'angel- 
bright  talent '  ^  will  be  directed  to  do  much  good  for  art  and  artists.  Pray 
give  me  credit  for  sincerity  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  art  generally  I  feel 
for,  and  as  fiir  as  I  am  individually  mentioned,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
I  have  come  off  beautifully. 

''I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much.  Kindly  pardon  quantity  and 
quality, 

^^And  believe  me  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
''With  the  greatest  respect, 

"Yours  truly  and  obliged, 

"S.  Prout. 

*'J.  J.  RusKiN,  Esq. 
etc.,  etc,  etc." 

171.  I  must  guard  myself,  however,  very  distinctly  in 
giving  this  letter  as  an  example  of  the  general  feeling 
about  the  book  among  the  living  painters  whom  it  praised, 
against  attributing  to  them  any  such  admiration  of  my 
** angel-bright  talent"  as  that  here  expressed  by  my  father's 
affectionate,  and  now  intimate,  friend.  The  group  of  land- 
scapists,  headed  by  Copley  Fielding,  David  Cox,  and  P,  de 

»  [Young's  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  274  :— 

'^  Talents  angel-bright. 
If  wauting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand."] 
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iixkt  in  the  old  Water  CokNir  Society,  and  by  David 
oberts  and  Clarkson  Stanfidd  in  the  Academy  (Turoer 
511^  whdly  excqytional,  and  a  wild  meteoric  phenomenon 
i  the  midst  of  them,  hiwless  alike  and  sdiolarless) — this 
roup  oi  very  oharacteristicaUy  FiHglish  landscape  painters 
id  been  weU  grounded,  every  one  of  them,  more  or  less, 
i  the  orthodox  old  Eqgii^  £uth  in  Dutch  painting;  had 
udied  it  so  as  to  know  the  difficulty  of  doii^  aaytiiing 
I  good  in  its  way;  and,  whether  in  painting  or  fitern* 
ure,  had  studied  very  little  else.  Of  any  qualities  or 
Jents  '' angel-lnright^"  past  or  present,  exeq^  in  the  rather 
arming  than  di^iified  explosions  round  tli^  stable  lantern 
hich  sometimes  take  place  in  a  Rembrandt  Nativity, 
isicm  to  the  Shej^tads,  or  the  like,  none  of  them  had 
^er  felt  the  influenoe,  or  attempted  the  conception:  the 
tUgious  Italian  schools  were  as  little  known  at  that  time> 
I  either  artist  or  connoisseur,  as  the  Japanese,  and  the 
ighest  scholarly  criticism  with  which  I  had  first  come  to 
•nd-grips  in  Bladeuoood^  reached  no  hagiier  than  a  sketch- 
\g  anuiteur^s  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  Salvatcnr 
Eld  Caspar  Poussin.  Taken  as  a  body,  the  total  group  of 
f odem  Painters  were,  therefore,  more  startled  than  flattered 
y  my  schismatic  praise;  the  modest  ones,  such  as  Field- 
\g^  Prout,  and  StaiiJield,  felt  that  it  was  more  than  they 
eserved,— and^  moreovtf,  a  little  beside  the  mark  and  out 
f  their  way ;  the  ccmceited  ones,  sudi  as  Harding  and  De 
V'int,  were  angry  at  the  position  given  to  Turner;  and  I 
m  not  sure  that  any  of  them  were  ready  even  to  endorse 
George  Richmond's  consoling  assurance  to  my  father,  that 
should  know  better  in  time. 

172.  But,  with  all  the  kindness  of  heart,  md  appreciation 
f  domestic  character,  partly  humorous,  partly  patl^tic,  wbixAk 
ave  its  prevailii^  tone  to  the  British  school  of  the  day, 
Mi  by  Wilkie,  IjesUe,  and  Mulready,  the  entire  feUow-* 
iiip  of  artists  witii  whom  we  were  acquainted  sympathized 

<  [Sm  •ko?»,  i.  §  S48  <pw  217).] 
XXXV.  S  c 
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with  the  partly  quaint,  altogether  pure,  strong,  and  always 
genial,  home-life  of  my  father  and  mother;  nor  less  with 
their  anxious  devotion  to  their  son,  and  the  hopes  they 
entertained  for  him.  Nor,  I  suppose,  was  my  own  status 
at  Denmark  Hill  without  something  honourably  notable  to 
men  of  the  world,  in  that,  refusing  to  enter  my  father's 
business,  I  yet  stayed  serenely  imder  his  authority,  and, 
in  what  seemed  to  me  my  own  proper  line  of  work,  did 
my  utmost  to  please  him.  And  when  (I  anticipate  now 
the  progress  of  the  next  four  or  five  years) — ^when  on 
any,  to  us,  peculiarly  festive  occasion, — the  return  from 
a  joimiey,  publication  of  a  new  volume,  anniversary  of  a 
birthday,  or  the  like, — ^we  ventured  to  ask  our  artist  friends 
to  rejoice  with  us,  most  of  them  came,  I  believe  with  real 
pleasure.  The  early  six  o'clock  dinner  allowed  them  usually 
a  pleasant  glance  over  the  meadow  and  the  Norwood  Hills 
in  the  evening  light ;  the  table  was  just  short  enough  to 
let  the  talk  flow  round  without  wandering  into  eddies,  or 
lingering  into  confidences;  there  was  no  guest  whom  the 
others  did  not  honour;  there  was  neither  efibrt,  affectation, 
nor  restraint  in  the  talk.  If  ^the  painters  cared  to  say 
anything  of  pictures,  they  knew  they  would  be  understood; 
if  they  chose  rather  to  talk  of  sherry,  my  father  could,  and 
would  with  delight,  teU  them  more  about  it  than  any  other 
person  knew  in  either  England  or  Spain ;  and  when  the  i 
candles  came,  and  the  good  jests,  over  the  nuts  and  olives, 
there  was  "frolic  wine"^  in  the  flask  at  every  right  hand, 
such  as  that  never  Prince  Hal  nor  Jack  Falstaff  tasted  cup 
of  brighter  or  mightier. 

178.  I  somewhat  admire  in  myself,  at  this  time,  though 
I  perceive  it  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  want  of  imagi- 
nation, the  simplicity  of  affection  with  which  I  kept  hold  on 
my  Cumberland  moors,  Calais  sands,  and  French  costumes 
and  streets, — as  contrasted  with  the  peaks  of  the  Siern 
Nevada,  the  surges  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  towers  of  Seville 

1  [Herrick,  Heiperides  ('<Odfl  for  B«n  Jonson")-] 
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Granada;  of  all  which  I  continually  heard  as  tiie  most 
tiful  and  wonderful  scenery  and  architecture  of  the 
>pean  world;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  which — ^in  the 
;  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  very  battie-field  of  Xeres 
,  Frontera  which  gave  the  Arab  his  dominion  in  Spain 
might  have  been  adopted   by  my  father's  partner  to 

over  his  golden  vineyards,  and  write  the  histories 
le  first  Caliphs  of  Arabia  and  the  Catholic  Kings 
pain. 

t  chanced,  however, — or  mischanced, — ^for  better  or 
s,  that  in  the  meantime  I  knew  no  more  the  histories 
ther  Arabia  or  Spain  than  Robinson  Crusoe  or  his  boy 
r;  that  the  absolutely  careful  and  fiEuthful  work  of 
d  Roberts  showed  me  the  inconstructive  and  merely 
tious  character  of  Spanish  and  Arab  buildings;  and 
the  painter  of  greatest  power,  next  to  Turner,  in  the 
ish  school,  J.  F.  Lewis,  rendered  the  facts  of  exist- 
Andalusian  life  so  vividly,  as  to  leave  me  no  hope  of 
hting  or  distinguishing  myself  in  any  constant  relations 
r  with  its  gaiety  or  its  pride. 

74.  Looking  back  to  my  notices  of  these  and  other 
^mporary  artists  in  the  paragraphs  added  to  the  first 
me  of  Mcdem  Painters,^  when  1  corrected  its  sheets 
estri  di  Levante,  in  1846,  I  find  the  display  of  my 
Italian  information,  and  assertion  of  critical  acumen, 
lil  sorrowfully  over  the  expressions  of  gratitude  with 
h  I  ought  to  have  described  the  help  and  delight  they 
given  me.    Now,  too  late,  I  can  only  record  with  more 

sorrow  the  passing  away  from  the  entire  body  of  men 
pied  in  the  arts,  of  the  temper  in  which  these  men 
:ed.  It  is — I  cannot  count  how  many  years,  since,  on 
^ur  walls  of  recklessly  ambitious  display,  I  have  seen 
drawing  of  any  place  loved  for  its  own  sake,  or  under* 
1  with  unselfish  intelligence.  Whether  men  themselves, 
leir  buildings,  or  the  scenery  in  which  they  live,  the 

[n  the  third  edition :  the  altentioiu  were  mainly  in  pert  ii.  tee.  i.  ch.  rii. ; 
>L  m.  pp.  ±lii.,  106  n.] 
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only  object  ot  the  draughtsman,  be  he  great  or  small,  is  i 
overpower  the  public  mind  with  his  greatness,  or  catch 
with  his  smallness.  My  notions  of  Rome,  sa3rs  Mr.  Aln 
Tadema ;  Mine  of  Venice,  says  Miss  Clara  Montalba ;  Om 
of  Belgravia  and  Brighton,  say  the  public  and  its  Gra^diie 
with  unanimous  ^[otism; — and  what  sensational  effects  ca 
be  wrung  out  of  China  or  New  Zealand,  or  the  miserii 
and  follies  of  mankind  anywhere.  Exact  knowledge  eaoag 
— ^yes,  let  us  have  it  to  fUl  our  pockets  or  swell  our  pride 
but  the  beauty  of  wild  .nature  or  modest  life,  except  f( 
the  sake  of  our  own  f^cnics  or  perquisites,  none  care  i 
know,  or  to  save. 

And  it  is  wholly  vain,  in  this  state  of  the  popular  min< 
to  try  to  explain  the  phase  of  art  in  which  I  was  brougi 
up,  and  of  which — ^little  thinJdng  how  soon  it  was  to  pai 
away — I  wrote  so  ungratefully. 

175.  Absolutely  carefid  and  fkithful,  I  said,^  Davi 
Roberts  was,  though  in  his  own  restricted  terms;  feistei 
ing  on  the  constant  aspect  of  any  plaee,  and  drawin 
that  in  grey  shade,  and  so  much  of  what  might  pass  fi 
light  as  enough  showed  magnitude,  distance,  and  grai 
of  detail.  He  was  like  a  kind  of  grey  mirror;  he  gai 
the  greatness  and  richness  of  things,  and  such  height  an 
space,  and  standing  of  wall  and  rock,  as  one  saw  1 
be  true ;  and  with  unwearied  industry,  both  in  Egjq 
and  Spain,  brought  home  records  of  which  the  value 
now  forgotten  in  the  perfect  detail  of  photography,  an 
sensational  realism  of  the  effects  of  light  which  H<dnu 
Hunt  first  showed  to  be  possible.  The  minute  knoir 
ledge  and  acute  sensation  throw  us  back  into  ourselve 
haunting  us  to  the  examination  of  points  and  enjoyma 
of  moments;  but  one  imagined  serenely  and  jojrfully,  fixw 
the  old  drawings,  the  splendour  of  the  aisles  of  Seville  ( 
the  strength  of  the  towers  of  Granada,  and  forgot  onesel 
for  a  time. 

^  [See  above,  p.  262.] 
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176.  The  work  of  John  Lewis  ^  was  a  mirror  of  men 
Hj — of  building  and  scenery  as  backgrounds  for  them ; 
I  alike  rendered  with  an  intensity  of  truth  to  the  external 
h,  which  nofchii^  has  resembled  before  or  since.  But  it 
Bs  the  external  and  animal  life  only.  Lewis  saw  in  men 
id  women  only  the  most  beautiful  <^  living  creatures, 
td  painted  them  as  he  did  dogs  and  deer,  but  with  a 
xrception  of  their  nature  and  race  which  laughs  to  scom 
[  the  generic  study  of  the  scientific  schools.  Neither 
ndalusian  nor  Arab,  Turk  nor  Circassian,  had  been  painted 
fore  his  time,  any  mcure  than  described  befwe  Byron's; 
d  the  endeavours  at  lepres^itation  of  Oriental  character 

costume  which  accompany  the  travels  of  even  the 
st*educated  Eng^sb  travellers  either  during  or  immedi- 
oly  after  the  Peninsular  war,  are  without  exception  the 
imsiest,  most  vulgar,  and  most  ludieroos  pieces  of  worii 
mi  ever  disgraced  draiightsmen,  savage  or  civil. 

No  artist  that  ever  I  read  of  was  tveated  with  such 
fuatiee  by  the  people  el  his  time  as  John  Lewis.  There 
IS  something  un-English  about  him,  which  separated  him 
Mn  the  good-bumoimd  groups  of  established  fame  whose 
embers  abetted  or  jested  with  each  other;  feeling  that 
cry  one  of  them  had  something  to  be  forgiven,  and  that 
di  knew  the  other's  trick  of  trade.  His  resolute  industry 
la  inimitable;  his  colour-**founded  ttther  on  the  frankness 

southern  sunlight,  or  on  its  subtle  reflections  and  difiU* 
ma  through  latticed  tracery  and  silken  tmt — resemhkd 
ikhing  that  could  be  composed  in  a  London  studio; 
bik   the  abs»ce  of  bravado,    sentiment,  or   philosophy 

his  sub^eets-^the  total  sul:^ection  alike  of  the  moral 
id  immoral,  the  heroie  and  the  soisual,  to  the  meie 
ets  of  animal  beauty,  and  grace  of  decoration,  left  him 

i  [For  anotliflr  appreciation  of  hmhM.  tea  VoL  XIV.  op.  7S-78.  In  ■ptoHiig 
low  of  the  'Minottice'*  with  whfeh  Ltwia  wm  treated,  RoakiB  reUm  to  tfte 
■parativelf  soiall  mUm  whM  tiie  aviiat'a  drcwisfe  ietclMd,  and  te  the  aia- 
dentanding  which  led  to  his  resi|puition  of  the  prendency  of  the  Water-Colour 
ciety:  see  Roget's  HiHaiy  qf  the  OU  Water-Oohur  SoeitiM,  vol.  ii  p.  147. 
wis  was  sobsequently  elected  A.R.A.  (1S6S)  and  R^  (1866).] 
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without  any  power  of  appeal  either  to  the  domestic  sim-  I 
plicity  or  personal  pride  of  the  ordinary  Eng^h  mind. 
In  artistic  power  and  feeling  he  had  much  in  common 
with  Paul  Veronese:  but  Paolo  had  the  existing  pomp  < 
and  the  fading  religion  of  Venice  to  give  his  work  hold 
on  the  national  heart,  and  epic  unity  in  its  design;  while 
poor  Lewis  did  but  render  more  vividly,  with  all  his  in- 
dustry, the  toy  contrabandista  or  matador  of  my  mother's 
chimneypiece.^ 

He  never  dined  with  us  as  our  other  painter  Mends 
did;  but  his  pictures,  as  long  as  he  worked  in  Spain,  were 
an  extremely  important  element  in  both  my  father's  life 
and  mine. 

177.  I  have  not  yet  enough  explained  the  real  importance 
of  my  father^'s  house,  in  its  command  of  that  Andalusian 
wine  district.  Modem  maps  of  Spain,  covered  with  tracks 
of  railroad,  show  no  more  the  courses  either  of  Guadal- 
quivir or  Guadiana;  the  names  of  railway  stations  over- 
whelm those  of  the  old  cities;  and  every  atlas  differs  from 
every  other  in  its  placing  of  the  masses  of  the  Sierras, — if 
even  the  existence  of  the  mountain  ranges  be  acknow- 
ledged at  all. 

But  if  the  reader  will  take  ten  minutes  of  pains,  and 
another  ten  of  time,  to  extricate,  with  even  the  rudest 
sketch,  the  facts  of  value  from  the  chaos  of  things  inscrut- 
ably useless,  in  any  fairly  trustworthy  map  of  Spain,  he 
will  perceive  that  between  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north, 
and  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south,  the  Guadalquivir  flows 
for  two  hundred  miles  through  a  valley  fifty  miles  wide, 
in  the  exact  midst  of  which  sits  Cordova,  and  half  way 
between  Cordova  and  the  sea,  Seville;  and  on  the  Royal 
Harbour,  Puerto  Real,  at  the  sea  shore, — Cadiz ;  ten  mUes 
above  which,  towards  Seville,  he  will  find  the  "  Xeres  de 
la  Frontera,"  to  which,  as  a  golden  centre  of  Bacchic  com- 
merce, all  the  vineyards  of  that  great  valley  of  Andalusia, 

^  [See  above^  p.  348.] 
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Vandalusia,  or,  as  Mr.  Ford  puts  it,^  I  believe  more  pro- 
bably, land  of  the  west,  send  down  their  sun-browned 
juice;  the  ground  of  Machamudo  on  Mr.  Domecq's  estate 
at  Xeres  itself  furnishing  the  white  wine  of  strongest  body 
in  Europe. 

178.  The  power  which  Mr.  Domecq  had  acknowledged 
in  my  father,  by  making  him  head  partner  in  his  firm, 
instead  of  merely  his  English  agent,  ruled  absolutely  at 
Xeres  over  the  preparation  of  the  wines;  and,  by  insisting 
always  on  the  maintenance  of  their  purity  and  quality  at 
the  highest  attainable  standard,  gave  the  house  a  position 
which  was  only  in  part  expressed  by  its  standing,  until  Mr. 
Domecq's  death,  always  at  the  head  in  the  list  of  importers. 
That  list  gave  only  the  number  of  butts  of  wine  imported 
by  each  firm,  but  did  not  specify  their  price ;  still  less  could 
it  specify  the  relation  of  price  to  value.  Mr.  Domecq's  two 
or  three  thousand  butts  were,  for  the  most  part,  old  wine, 
of  which  the  supply  had  been  secured  for  half  a  century 
by  the  consistent  prudence  of  putting  the  new  vintages  in 
at  one  end  of  cellars  some  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
taking  the  old  vintages  out  at  the  other.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  such  transaction  was  literally  observed; 
but  that  the  vulgar  impatience  to  ^^tiurn  over"  capital  was 
absolutely  forsworn,  in  the  steady  purpose  of  producing 
the  best  wine  that  could  be  given  for  the  highest  price 
to  which  the  British  public  would  go.  As  a  rule,  sheny 
drinkers  are  soundly-minded  persons,  who  do  not  choose 
to  spend  a  guinea  a  glass  on  anything;  and  the  highest 
normal  price  for  Mr.  Domecq's  **  double-cross "  sherry  was 
eighty  pounds  a  butt;  rising  to  two  hundred  for  the  older 
wines,  which  were  only  occasionally  imported.  The  highest 
price  ever  given  was  six  hundred;  but  this  was  at  a  loss 
to  the  house,  which  only  allowed  wine  to  attain  the  age 
which  such  a  price  represented  in  order  to  be  able  to 
supply,  by  the  mixture  of  it  with  younger  vintage,  whatever 

1  [See  A  Handbook  M  TrmmUoro  in  Spain,  by  Riehftrd  Ford,  1846,  vol.  L  p.  144] 
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quality  the  English  consumer,  in  any  fit  of  fashion,  might 
desire. 

On  the  whole,  the  sales  varied  little  from  year  to  year, 
virtually  representing  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  prodviced 
by  the  estate,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  drier  Amon* 
tillado,  froat  the  hill  districts  of  Montilla,  and  some  lighter 
and  cheaper  sherries, — ^though  always  pure, — which  were  pur- 
diascd  by  the  house  for  the  supply  of  the  wider  London 
market  No  effort  was  ever  made  to  extend  that  mai^et 
by  lowering  quality;  no  competition  was  possible  with  the 
wines  grown  by  Mr.  Domecq^  and  Mttle  with  those  purchased 
on  his  judgment.  My  fkther  used  to  ftet,  as  I  have  told,^ 
if  the  orders  he  expected  were  not  fortheomh^,  or  if  there 
seemed  the  slightest  risk  of  any  other  house  contestiBg  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  list  But  he  never  attempted, 
or  even  permitted,  the  enlargement  of  the  firm's  operations 
beyond  the  scale  at  which  he  was  sure  tl»t  his  partner's  I 
personal  and  equal  care,  or,  at  least,  that  of  his  head  cdQar-  i 
man,  conkt  be  given  to  the  execution  of  every  order. 

Mr.  Domecq's  own  habits  of  life  were  kixurious,  but 
never  extravagant  He  had  a  house  in  Paris,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughters'  education  and  establishment;  t^ 
profits  of  the  estate,  though  not  to  be  named  in  any  com- 
parison with  those  of  modem  mercantile  dynasty,  were 
enough  to  secure  annual  income  to  each  of  his  five  girls 
large  enough  to  secure  their  marriages  in  the  best  French 
circles ;  they  became,  each  in  her  turn,  baronne  or  comtesse ; 
their  father  choosing  their  baron  or  count  for  them  with 
as  much  discretion  as  he  had  shown  in  the  choice  of  his 
own  partner ;  and  all  the  marriages  turned  out  wdl.  E^Iise, 
Comtesse  des  Roys^  and  Caroline,  Princess  Bethune,  mice 
or  twice  came  with  their  husbands  to  stay  with  us;  partly 
to  see  London,  partly  to  discuss  with  my  father  his  manage- 
ment of  the  English  market:  and  the  way  in  which  these 
lords,  virtually,  of  lands  both  m  France  and  Spain,  thoi^h 

»  [See  above,  I.  §  44  (p.  39).] 
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men  of  sense  and  honour,  and  their  wives,  though  women 
of  gentle  and  amiable  disposition,  (Elise,  indeed,  one  of  the 
Idndest  I  ever  have  known,)  i^>oke  of  their  Spanish  labourers 
uad  French  tenantry,  with  no  idea  whatever  respecting  them 
but  that,  except  as  producers  by  their  labour  of  money  to 
be  spent  in  Paris,  they  were  cumberers  of  the  ground,CgH£9 
me  the  first  clue  to  the  real  sources  of  wrcmg  in  the  sqgiii 
laws  of  modem  Europe; /and  led  me  necessarily  into  the 
political  work  which  has  been  the  most  earnest  of  my  life; 
But  these  visits  and  warnings  were  not  till  seven  or  eight 
jreavs  alter  the  time  at  present  rendered  account  oC  in 
which,  nevertheless,  it  was  already  beginning  to  be,  if  not 
a  question,  at  least  a  marveL  witii  me,  that  these  graeefo) 
and  gay  Andalusians,  who  played  guitars^  danced  boleros, 
and  fought  bulls,  should  virtually  get  no  good  of  their  own 
beautiful  country  but  the  bunch  of  grapes  or  stalk  of  garlio 
khey  frugally  dined  on ;  that  its  precious  ¥rine  was  not  for 
fchemt  still  kss  the  money  it  was  sold  for;  but  the  one 
came  to  ciown  our  Vandidic  feasts,  and  the  other  famished 
our  Danish  walk  with  ^ofcures,  our  Danish  gardena  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  five  noUe  houses  in  Paris  with  the 
means  of  beautiful  dominance  in  its  Elysian  fields. 

170.  Still  more  seriously,  I  was  now  beginning  to  con- 
txafit  the  luxury  and  continual  opportunity  of  my  own 
exulting  days,  with  the  poverty,  and  captivity,  or,  as  il 
seemed  to  chance  always,  fatal  issue  of  any  efforts  to  escape 
bam  these,  in  which  my  cousins^  the  only  creatures  whcni 
I  had  to  care  for,  beycmd  my  home,  were  each  and  all 
spending,  or  ending,  their  laborious  youth. 

I  must  briefly  resume  their  histories,  thou^  much  apart 
ficom  mine;  but  if  my  heart  was  eold  to  them,  my  mind 
was  often  sad  for  them. 

By  grotesqfue  freak  of  Fors,  both  my  aunts  married  a 
Mr.  Richardson — and  each  kft  six  diildrai,  four  hoys  and 
two  girls. 

The  Perth  children  were  Mary  and  Jessie,  James,  John, 
William,  and  Andrew ;  the  Cro3rdon  children,  Maignei  and 
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Bridget,  John,  William,  Greorge,  and  Charles.     None  left 
now  but  WiUiam  of  Croydon.* 

180.  The  Perth  boys  were  all  partly  weak  in  consti- 
tution, and  curiously  inconsistent  in  elements  of  character, 
having  much  of  their  mother's  subtlety  and  sweetness  mixed 
with  a  rather  larger  measure  of  their  father's  tannin.  The 
eldest,  James,  was  unlike  the  other  three, — ^more  delicate 
in  feature,  and  more  tractable  in  temper.  My  £Either 
brought  him  up  to  London  when  he  was  one-  or  two-and- 
twenty,  and  put  him  into  the  counting-house  to  see  what 
could  be  made  of  him :  but,  though  perfectly  well-behaved, 
he  was  undiligent  and  effectless — chiefly  solicitous  about 
his  trousers  and  gloves.  I  remember  him  in  his  little  room, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  looking  west  at  top  of  Heme  Hill 
house,  a  pleasant,  gentle,  tall  figure  of  a  youth.  He  fell 
into  rapid  decline  and  died. 

Nor  long  after  him,  the  youngest  brother,  Andrew,  wtio 
with  fewer  palpable  follies,  had  less  real  faculty  than  the 
rest.  He  learnt  fiEtrming  under  a  good  master  in  Scotland, 
and  went  out  to  Australia  to  prove  his  science;  but  after 
a  short  struggle  with  the  earth  of  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  rested  beneath  it. 

181.  The  second  brother,  John,  thus  left  the  head  of  the 
family,  was  a  stumpily  made,  snub-  or  rather  knob-nosed, 
red-faced,  bright-eyed,  good-natured  simpleton;  with  the 
most  curiously  subtle  shrewdnesses,  and  obstinate  faculties, 
excrescent  through  his  simplicity.  I  believe  he  first  tried 
to  carry  on  his  father's  business;  not  prospering  in  that, 
after  some  pause  and  little-pleased  scrutiny  of  him,  he  was 
established  by  my  father  as  a  wine-agent  in  Glasgow,  in 
which  business  and  town  he  remained,  in  a  shambling, 
hand-to-mouth  manner,  some  thirty  years,  a  torment  to  my 
father,  of  an  extremely  vexatious  kind — all  the  more  that 
he  was  something  of  a  possession  and  vestige  of  his  mother 

1  ^Mr.  William  Kichardsou  died  shortly  after  this  was  written.  Ruskin  was 
planning  with  him  at  the  time  to  make  a  joint  gift  to  the  Dnwing  Scliool  at 
Oxford  in  memory  of  their  mothers.] 
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all  the  same.  He  was  a  quite  first-rate  chess-idayer  and 
whist-player:  in  business,  he  had  a  s<»rt  of  chess  ainl  whist 
instinct  for  getting  the  better  of  people,  as  if  evay  doaen 
of  sherry  ¥rere  a  hand  of  cards;  and  would  oft^i,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  playing  a  trick,  lose  a  customer  without 
really  making  a  penny  by  him.  Good-natured,  as  I  said, 
with  a  rude  foundation  of  honesty  at  the  bottom  wtdA 
made  my  father  put  up  with  him,  (indeed,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  no  one  of  all  my  relations  was  ever  dishonest  at 
heart,  and  most  of  them  have  been  only  too  simple,)  he 
never  lied  about  his  sherry  or  adulterated  it,  but  tried  to 
get  little  advantages  in  bargains,  and  make  the  customer 
himself  to  choose  the  worst  wine  at  the  money,  and  so  on 
— ^tr3ring  always  to  get  the  most  he  could  out  of  my  &ther 
in  the  same  way,  yet  affectionate  in  a  dumb-doggish  sort, 
and  not  ungrateful,  he  went  scamble-shambling  on,  a  plague 
to  the  end,  yet  through  all,  a  nephew. 

182.  William,  the  third  of  the  Perth  boys,  had  all 
John's  faults  of  disposition,  but  greater  powers,  and,  above 
all,  resolution  and  perseverance,  with  a  rightly  foresighted 
pride,  not  satisfied  in  trivial  or  momentary  successes,  but 
knitting  itself  into  steady  ambition,  with  some  deep-set 
notions  of  duty  and  principles  of  conscience  farther  strength- 
ening it.  His  character,  however,  developed  slowly,  nor 
ever  freed  itself  from  the  flaws  which  ran  like  a  geological 
cleavage  through  the  whole  brotherhood:  while  his  simpli- 
cities in  youth  were  even  more  manifest  than  theirs,  and 
as  a  schoolboy,  he  was  certainly  the  awkwardest,  and  was 
thought  the  foolishest,  of  the  four. 

He  became,  however,  a  laborious  and  sagacious  medical 
student,  came  up  to  London  to  walk  the  hospitals;  and 
on  passing  his  examination  for  medical  practitioner,  was 
established  by  my  frither  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Bayswater 
Road,  when  he  began — ^without  purchase  of  any  former 
favour,  but  camped  there  like  a  gipsy  by  the  roadside, — 
general  practice,  chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  not  enough 
to  live  upon  for  a  year  or  two  (without  supplemental  poric 
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and  apple«sauce  from  Denmark  Hill),  but  conscientious  and 
earnest,  pa3ring  largely  in  gathered  knowledge  and  insight. 
I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  hereafter ;  ^  it 
is  enough  to  say  in  advance  that  after  a  few  years  of  this 
discipline  he  took  his  diploma  of  M.D.  with  credit,  and 
became  an  excellent  physician — and  the  best  chess-player  I 
have  ever  known. 

^  [In  Prmterita,  as  left  unfipjihed,  thare  is  only  one  Ifttor  reftxenoe  to  him; 
m.  8  11  (p.  484).] 


CHAPTER   X 

CROSSMOUNT 

188.  My  best  readers  cannot  but  be  alike  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  I  have  nothing  set  down  of  the  conver- 
sation, cordial  always,  and  if  G^rge  Richmond  were  there^ 
better  than  Inrilliant,  which  flowed  at  these  above  described 
Vandalic  feasts.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  sap  and 
bloom  of  it  were  lost  in  deliberate  narrative,  and  its  power 
shorn  away  if  one  could  not  reccnrd  also  the  expression  of 
the  speaker;  while  of  absolutely  useful  and  tenaUe  result- 
ing sense,  there  was,  to  my  unsympathetic  mind,  little  to 
be  got  hold  of.  Tiurner  resolutely  refiised  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  art  at  a]l«  and  every  one  of  us  felt  that  we 
must  ask  him  no  questions  in  that  direction ;  while  of  what 
any  other  painter  said,  I  was  careless^  regarding  them  all 
as  limited  to  their  own  fields,  and  unable  to  help  me  in 
mine. 

I  had  two  distinct  instincts  to  be  satisfied,  rather  than 
ends  in  view,  as  I  wrote  day  by  day  with  h^her-kindled 
feeling  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  firsts 
to  explain  to  myself,  and  then  demonstrate  to  others,  the 
nature  of  that  quality  of  beauty  which  I  now  saw  to  exist 
through  all  the  happy  conditions  of  living  organism;  and 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  and  finished  material  strueture 
naturally  produced.  The  second,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
power  of  two  schools  of  art  imknown  to  the  British  public, 
that  of  ApgeUco  in  Florence,  and  Tintoret  in  Venice.^ 

184.  I  have  no  knowle^gfe,  and  can  form  no  conjec- 
ture, of  the  extent  to  which  the  book  in  dther  direction 

*  [See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xliv.,  xl?.] 
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accomplished  its  purpose.  It  is  usually  read  only  for  its 
pretty  passages ;  its  theory  of  beauty  is  scarcely  ever  noticed, 
— ^its  praise  of  Tintoret  has  never  obtained  the  purchase  of 
any  good  example  of  him  for  the  National  Gallery.^  But  I 
permit  myself — ^perhaps  with  vain  complacency — ^the  thought 
that  I  have  had  considerable  share  in  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  useful  work  of  the  Arundel  Society  in  Italy,  and 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  National  collection  by  its  now 
valuable  series  of  fourteenth-century  religious  paintings. 

The  style  of  the  book  was  formed  on  a  new  model, 
given  me  by  Osborne  Gordon.  I  was  old  enough  now  to 
feel  that  neither  Johnsonian  balance  nor  Byronic  alliteration 
were  ultimate  virtues  in  English  prose;  and  I  had  been 
reading  with  care,  on  Gk)rdon's  counsel,  both  for  its  argu- 
ments and  its  English,  Richard  Hooker^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.^ 
I  had  always  a  trick  of  imitating,  more  or  less,  the  last 
book  I  had  read  with  admiration;  and  it  farther  seemed  to 
me  that  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  (and  my  own  theme 
was,  according  to  my  notion,  to  be  argued  out  invincibly,) 
Hooker's  English  was  the  perfectest  existing  model  At  all 
events,  I  did  the  best  I  then  knew  how,  leaving  no  passage 
till  I  had  put  as  much  thought  into  it  as  it  could  be 
made  to  carry,  and  chosen  the  words  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision and  tune  I  could  give  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when  I  had  finished  the 
last  sentence,  I  was  really  tired.  In  too  long  readings  at 
Oxford  I  got  stupid  and  sleepy,  but  not  fatigued:  now, 
however,  1  felt  distinctly  that  my  head  could  do  no  more; 
and  with  much  satisfied  thankfulness,  after  the  revise  of  the 
last  sheet  was  sent  to  printer,  foimd  myself  on  the  bows 
of  the  little  steamer,  watching  their  magical  division  of  the 
green  waves  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

185.  Little  steamers  they  all  were,  then;  nor  in  the 
least  well  appointed,  nor  aspiring  to  any  pride  of  shape  or 

^  [A  reproach  partially  removed  in  1890  by  the  porchase  of  Lord  Damley's 
''Orimn  of  the  Milky  Way"  (No.  1313).] 

•  [For  other  references  by  Ruskin  to  hit  debt  to  Hooker,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  334  n., 
VoL  XVIII.  p.  32,  and  above,  p.  14.] 
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>ress  of  speed;  their  bits  of  sails  worn  and  patched  like 
;hose  of  an  old  fishing-boat.  Here,  for  modest  specimen 
>f  my  then  proper  art  style,  I  give  my  careftil  drawing  of 
he  loose  lashed  jib  of  one  of  them,  as  late  as  1854.*  The 
mmeasurable  delight  to  me  of  being  able  to  loiter  and 
swing  about  just  over  the  bowsprit  and  watch  the  plunge 
5f  the  bows,  if  there  was  the  least  swell  or  broken  sea  to 
lift  them,  with  the  hope  of  Calais  at  breakfast,  and  the 
liorses'  heads  set  straight  for  Mont  Blanc  to-morrow,  is  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  I  look  back  to  as  quite  unmixed.  In 
Qretting  a  Turner  drawing  I  always  wanted  another;  but 
I  didn't  want  to  be  in  more  boats  than  one  at  once. 

As  I  had  done  my  second  volume  greatly  to  my  father's 
and  mother's  delight,  (they  used  both  to  cry  a  little,  at 
least  my  father  generally  did,  over  the  pretty  passages,  when 
I  read  them  after  breakfast,)  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  both  go  with  me  that  summer  to  see  all  the  things 
and  pictures  spoken  off, — Ilaria,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Thom,  and  the  School  of  St  Roch. 

Though  tired,  I  was  in  excellent  health,  and  proud  hope ; 
they  also  at  their  best  and  gladdest  And  we  had  a  happy 
walk  up  and  down  the  quiet  streets  of  Calais  that  day, 
before  four  o'clock  dinner. 

186.  I  have  dwelt  with  insistence  in  last  chapter^  on  my 
preference  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Calais  to  the  Alcazar 
of  Seville.  Not  that  I  was  without  love  of  grandeur  in 
buildings ;  but,  m  that  kind,  Rouen  front  and  Beauvais  apse 

*  In  which  year  we  must  have  started  impatientlj,  without  our  rubrical 
gooseberry  pie,'  for  I  find  the  drawing  is  dated  'MOth  May,  my  fiitther't 
birthday/'  and  thus  elucidated,  ''Opposite/'  (t.e.,  on  leaf  of  diary,)  ''the  jib 
of  steamer  seen  from  inside  it  on  the  deck.  The  double  curve  at  the  baae 
of  it  is  curious;  in  reality  the  curves  were  a  good  deal  broken,  the  sail 
being  warped  like  a  piece  of  wetted  paper.  The  rings  by  which  it  holda. 
being  altemaiefy  round  and  edge  to  the  eye,  are  curious.  The  Unet  are 
of  course  seams,  which  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail;  the  brown  marks, 
running  short  the  same  way,  are  stains." 


^  [See  above,  p.  402.1 

*  [See  above,  L  §  38  (pi  32}.] 
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were  literally  the  oidj  pieces  that  came  up  to  my  mark; 
ordinary  minsters  and  palaces,  however  tbey  might  set  them- 
selves up  for  sublime,  usually  hurt  me  by  some  manna* 
of  disppc^portion  or  pretence;  and  my  be^  jojrs  were  in 
small  pieces  of  provincial  building,  fiiU  of  character,  and 
naturally  graceftd  and  right  in  their  given  manner.  In  this 
kind  the  little  wooden  belfiy  of  Evreux,  of  which  Prout's 
drawing  is  photographed  at  page  42  of  my  ^*  Memoir,"* ''^ 
is  consummate;  but  the  Calais  one,  though  of  far  later 
and  commoner  style,  is  also  matchless,  far  or  near,  in  that 
nide  way,  and  has  been  a  perpetual  delight  and  les9cm  to 
me.  Prout  has  a  little  idealized  it  in  the  distance  of  the 
drawing  of  Calais  Harbour,  page  40  in  the  same  book;^ 
I  never  tried  to  draw  it  myself,  the  good  of  it  being  not 
in  any  sculpturesque  detail,  but  in  the  complex  placing  of 
its  plain,  square-cut  props  and  ties,  taking  some  pretence 
of  pinnacle  on  them,  and  being  really  as  struetundly  useful, 
though  by  their  linked  cirdetting  instead  of  their  weight. 
There  was  never  time  in  the  happy  afternoon  to  do  this 
carefully  enough,  though  I  got  a  colour-note  once  of  the 
church-spire,  loved  in  a  deeper  way,  {Modem  Painters, 
Vol.  IV.,  Chap.  I.,*)  but  the  belfiy  beat  me.  After  all,  tiie 
chief  charm  of  it  was  in  being  seen  from  my  bedroom  at 
Dessein's,*  and  putting  me  to  sleep  and  waking  me  with 
its  chimes. 

187.  Calais  is  properly  a  Flemish,  not  French  town  (of  i 
course  the  present  town  is  all,  except  belfry  and  church,  ' 

♦  Printed  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  1880.* 

'  [Vol.  XrV.  p.  409  (Plate  XI.),  where  Raskin's  drawing  (1842)  of  the  belfiy 
is  also  given  (Plate  XII.):  the  present  drawing  (Plate  XXX.)  is  of  earlier  date 
(1835)^  and  there  are  other  sketches  in  existence  of  the  same  subject.     Ruskin 
here  means^  therefore^  that  he  ^^ never  tried"  to  make  a  finished  and  detailed   i 
drawing  of  the  belfry.] 

*  [See  in  this  edition  Vol.  VI.  p.  11.1 

»  [For  other  references  to  this  hostelry,  see   Vol.  II.    p.    398,   and   Vol.   XlL   . 
p.  381J 

*  [The  "  Memoir  "  is  the  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt :  see  in  this  edition  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  410  (Plate  XIII.).] 
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uilt  in  the  seventeenth  century,  no  vestige  remaining  of 
^lantagenet  Calais);  it  has  no  wooden  houses,  which  mark 
le  essential  French  civic  style,  but  only  brick  or  chalk 
Qes,  with,  originally,  most  of  them,  good  indented  Flemish 
x>ne  gables  and  tiled  roofs.  True  French  roofs  are  never 
led,  but  slated,  and  have  no  indented  gables,  but  bold 
ormer  windows  rising  over  the  front,  never,  in  any  pretty 
areet  groups  of  them,  without  very  definite  expression  of 
ride.  Poor  little  Calais  had  indeed  nothing  to  be  proud 
P,  but  it  had  a  quaint  look  of  contentment  with  itself  on 
lose  easy  terms;  some  dignity  in  its  strong  ramparts  and 
rawbridge  gates;  and,  better  than  dignity,  real  power  and 
jrvice  in  the  half-mile  of  pier,  reaching  to  the  low-tide 
reakers  across  its  field  of  sand.^ 

^  [In  place  of  the  brief  passage  "  Sanset  .  .  .  begun/'  the  MS.  has  the  fbUowiog 
Mage:— 

''I  may  perhaps  be  allowed— -/ler  amor  mio,  as  Polissena  asks,  and  for 
love  of  Calais  also— to  keep  here  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Don  Juan 
diary  of  1835,  which,  as  we  are  somewhat  now  on  the  onestion  of  style, 
is  a  useful  example  of  the  steady  principle  I  learnt  from  Byron  of  writing 
verse  straightforward,  so  that  it  would  pass  into  reasonable  prose  if  the 
reader  should  be  that  way  minded. 

*  There  is  a  monument  beneath  the  wall 

Of  Galaii,  u  yoa  peat  along  the  pier, — 
A  plain,  anscalptured  low  memorial: 

Yet  past  not  by  it,  ttranger.    It  is  dear— 
A  thing  moet  precious  in  the  nffbt  of  all 

Who  dwell  upon  the  deep.    Tnere  lie  not  here 
The  bones  of  those  whoee  names  thereon  you  see ; 

But  'tis  a  tomb  for  such  as  have  no  tomb, 
Memory  of  those  who  have  no  memory, 

Nor  even  a  burial  place,  except  the  gloom 
And  ceaseless  roll  of  the  relentless  sea. 

For  whom  no  hymn  was  sung,  except  the  boom 
Of  waves  innumerable,  and  the  roar 
That  their  grave  makes  along  their  native  shore.' 

The  second  line  would  be  mended  by  putting  'towarda'  for   'along^' 
which  does  not  properly  distinguish  the  pier  mm  the  quay ;  and  I  must 
modify  the  statement  of  the  third  line  that  the  monument  is  '  low ' — for 
it  is  a  black  marble  obelisk-shaped  tablet    The  gilded  names  oo  it  are  of 
some  sailors  who  were  drowned  in  trying  to  take  the  crew  off  a  wreck; 
many  a  nameless  one  must  have  been  lost  since  th«u*    Of  oor  own  too 
memorable  loss  lately^  in  such  doty — let  me  say  from  old  Calais  quay« 
that  surely  in  England  a  perfect  Lifeboat  service  might  be  oiganised  of 
veteran  siulors  whose  brave  deaths  would  not  leave  young  wives  desolate^ 
nor  orphan  children  at  the  breast" 
>r  **per  amor  mio/'  see  **The  Peace  of  Polissena"  in  CkrUtt  FM,  VoL  XXXII. 
264.     For  the  verse  here  quoted,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  3070 
XXXV.  Sd 
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Sunset,  then,  seen  from  the  pier-head  across  those  whis- 
pering fringes;  belfry  chime  at  evening  and  morning;  and 
the  new  life  of  that  year,  1846,  was  b^^.^ 

188.  After  our  usual  rest  at  Champagnole,  we  went  on 
over  the  Cenis  to  Turin,  Verona,  and  Venice;*  whereat  I 
began  showing,  my  father  all  my  new  discoveries  in  archi- 
tecture and  painting.  But  there  began  now  to  assert  itself 
a  difference  between  us  I  had  not  calculated  on.  For  the 
first  tinie  I  verily  perceived  that  my  father  was  older  than 
I,  and  not  immediately  nor  easily  to  be  put  out  of  his  way 
of  thinking  in  anything.  We  had  been  entirely  of  one 
mind  about  the  carved  porches  of  Abbeville,  and  living 
pictures  of  Vandyck ;  but  when  my  father  now  found  him- 
self required  to  admire  also  flat  walls,  striped  like  the 
striped  calico   of  an   American   flag,   and   oval-eyed   saints 

^  [Here  in  the  MS.  is  a  passage  beginning: — 

''Some  readers  may  perha^  care  to  see  the  actual  diary  entry  at 
Champagnole  this  year  on  which  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Seven  Lamps  was  afterwards  founded : — 

'April  19th. — It  has  been  one  of  the  singular  and  threatening 
days  when  the  sky  is  mottled  with  the  sharp-edged  silver-grey  cloud 
that  Fielding  uses  above  his  rain.  It  seems  to  me  to  preceae  rain, 
not  accompany  it; — the  sky  looks  like  a  grey  canvas  loaded  with 
scattered  stones  and  supported  by  pegs,  the  sharp  dark  edge  of  every 
wave  being  downmost,  and  very  continuous^ — no  spray  nor  jagged- 
ness  except  at  intervals  where  a  rugged  Aragmeut  hung  down  like  a 
waterspout^  sometimes  continued  into  a  fringe,  an  effect  I  have  rarelr 
seen  without  rain^  of  which  not  a  drop  fell.  Wind  westerly^  witii 
nothing  in  it,  I  suppose. 

'  1  have  been  walking  in  the  woods  beside  the  river  on  the  ascent 
towards  St  Laurent  .  .  .  [for  the  rest  of  the  passage,  see  Vol.  VuL 
p.  221  n.]  .  .  .  I  think  if  that  pine  forest  had  been  among  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  or  if  the  stream  had  been  Niagara,  I  should  only  have  looked 
at  them  with  intense  melancholy  and  desire  for  home.' 

'Home/  of  course,  meaning  here  either  Duppas  Hill  and  the  Wandel, 
or  Friar's  Crag  and  Derwentwater.  But  again  I  am  disposed  to  be  pleated 
with  myself  in  the  contentment  with  familiar,  instead  of  curioaty  for 
strange  things,  and  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  cascades  of  Ain  were 
better  than  any  quantity  of  Niagaras.  Concerning  which  I  may  note  here 
in  memory  of  Osborne  Gordon,  the  classic  form  in  which  he  need  to  put 
the  answer,  now  confusedly  hackneyed,  given  by  the  impressionable  American 
to  his  poetic  friend,  ea^er  for  his  i^miration  of  Hhe  irresistible  flood 
thundering  into  the  unrathomable  abyss.'  Many  manners  of  reply  have 
been  since  invented,  but  Gordon's  quiet  one  seems  yet  to  me  the  best— 
'What  is  there  to  hinder  it?'"] 
'  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  of  1846,  with  extracts  from  Raskin's  diary, » 
see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  xx.-xxiii.] 
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ke  the  figures  on  a  Chinese  teacup,  he  grew  restive, 
'arther,  all  the  fine  writing  and  polite  ^clat  of  Modem 
Pointers  had  never  reconciled  him  to  my  total  resignation 
f  the  art  of  poetry ;  and  beyond  this,  he  entirely,  and  with 
cute  sense  of  loss  to  himself,  doubted  and  deplored  my 
ow  constant  habit  of  making  little  patches  and  scratches 
r  the  sections  and  fractions  of  things  in  a  notebook  which 
sed  to  live  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  instead  of  the  former 
^routesque  or  Robertsian  outline  of  grand  buildings  and 
iblime  scenes.  And  I  was  the  more  viciously  stubborn  in 
iking  my  own  way,  just  because  everybody  was  with  him 
i  these  opinions;  and  I  was  more  and  more  persuaded 
irery  day,  that  everybody  was  always  wrong. 

Often  in  my  other  books, — and  now,  once  for  all,  and 
aally  here, — I  have  to  pray  my  readers  to  note  that  this 
>ntinually  increasing  arrogance  was  not  foimded  on  vanity 
I  me,  but  on  sorrow.  There  is  a  vast  diflference — ^there  is 
1  the  difference — between  the  vanity  of  displa3ring  one's 
tvn  faculties,  and  the  grief  that  other  people  do  not  use 
leir  own.  Vanity  would  have  led  me  to  continue  writing 
id  drawing  what  every  one  praised;  and  disciplining  my 
^m  already  practised  hand  into  finer  dexterities.  But  I  had 
>  thought  but  of  learning  more,  and  teaching  what  truth 

knew, — assuredly  then,  and  ever  since,  for  the  student's 
ke,  not  my  own  fame's;  however  sensitive  I  may  be  to 
e  fame,  also,  afterwards. 

189.  Meantime,  my  father  and  I  did  not  get  on  well 

Italy  at  all,  and  one  of  the  worst,  wasp-barbed,  most 
igling  pangs  of  my  memory  is  yet  of  a  sunny  afternoon 

Pisa,  when,  just  as  we  were  driving  past  my  pet  La  Spina 
lapel,  my  father,  waking  out  of  a  reverie,  asked  me  sud- 
mly,  "John,  what  shall  I  give  the  coachman?"  Where- 
in, I,  instead  of  telling  him  what  he  asked  me,  as  I 
ight  to  have  done  with  much  complacency  at  being  re- 
rred  to  on  the  matter,  took  upon  me  with  impatience  to 
prove,  and  lament  over»   my  father's  hardness  of  heart, 

thinking  at  that  moment  of  sublunary  affairs.     And  the 
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spectral  Spina  of  the  chapel  has  stayed  in  my  own  heas 
ever  since. 

Nor  did  things  come  right  that  year  till  we  got  1 
Chamouni,  where,  having  seen  enough  by  this  time  of  tt 
upper  snow,  I  was  content  to  enjoy  my  morning  walks  i 
the  valley  with  papa  and  mamma;  after  which,  I  had  men 
than  enough  to  do  among  the  lower  rocks  and  woods  ti 
dinner  time,  and  in  watching  phases  of  sunset  afterwarc 
from  beneath  the  slopes  of  the  Breven. 

190.  The  last  Chamoimi  entry,  with  its  sequel,  is  pe 
haps  worth  keeping: — 

^^ Aug.  28rd. — Rained  nearly  all  day;  but  I  walke 
to  the  source  of  the  Arveron — now  a  mighty  fall  davi 
the  rocks  of  the  Montanvert ;  *  note  the  intense  Scarlett 
purple  of  the  shattered  larch  stems,  wet,  opposed  wit 
yellow  from  decomposing  turpentine;  the  alder  sten 
looking  much  like  birch,  covered  with  the  white  brand: 
moss  that  looks  like  a  coraL  Went  out  again  in  tl 
afternoon  towards  the  Cascade  des  P^lerins;*  surprise 
to  see  the  real  rain-clouds  assume  on  the  Breve 
about  one-third  of  its  height,  the  form  of  cirri, — Ion 
continuous,  and  delicate ;  the  same  tendency  shoi 
ing  in  the  clouds  all  along  the  valley,  some  inclinii 
to  the  fish-shape,  and  others  to  the  cobweb-like  wai 
film." 

"Lucerne,  Aug.  3lst. — The  result  of  the  abo^ 
phenomena  was  a  little  lift  of  the  clouds  next  momin 
which  gave  me  some  of  the  finest  passages  about  Moi 
Blanc  I  ever  beheld;  and  then,  weather  continual 
worse  till  now.  We  have  had  two  days*  ceaseless  rai 
this,  the  third,  hardly  interrupted,  and  the  lake  rigl 
into  the  town." 

*  The  rocks  over  which  the  Glacier  des  Bois  descends,  I  meant 

*  [For   notices  of  this  spot,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.   (Vol.  VI.  pp.  34 

355)J 
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191.  There  was  great  joy  in  helping  my  mother  from 
the  door  of  the  Cygne  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
extempore  plank  bridge  in  the  streets,  and  in  writing  a 
rhymed  letter  in  description  of  the  lifted  lake  and  swirling 
Reuss,  to  little  Louise  Ellis  (Mr.  Telford's  niece,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  happy  presences  in  Widmore),  of  which  a 
line  or  two  yet  remain  in  my  ears,  about  a  market  boat 
moored  above  the  submerged  quay — 

"  Full  of  mealy  potatoes  and  marrow&t  pease. 
And  honey,  and  butter,  and  Simmenthal  cheese, 
And  a  poor  little  calf,  not  at  all  at  its  ease, 
Tied  by  the  neck  to  a  box  at  its  knees. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  dear  Louise, 
It  was  unjustifiably  cruel  in 
Them  to  have  brought  it  in  all  that  squeese 
Orer  the  lake  from  Fluelen?"^ 

And  SO  home,  that  year  by  Troyes,  with  my  own  calf  s 
mind  also  little  at  its  ease,  under  confused  squeeze  of  Alps, 
clouds,  and  architecture ;  yet  finding  room  still  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket  for  notes  on  the  external  tracery  of  St.  Urbain, 
which   fixed   that   church   for   me   as  the  highest  type  of 
[  Gothic  construction,'  and  took  me  off  aU  Italian  models 
^  for  the  next  four  years.     The  abstraction,  however,  though 
^  St.  Urbain  began  it,  was  not  altogether  Uiat  Saint's  fault. 
^         192.  The  press  notices  of  my  second  volume  had  been 
either  cautious  or  complimentary, — none,  to  the  best  of  my 
'  memory,  contemptuous.'    My  friends  took  much  pleasure  in 
%  it,   and  the  estimate  formed   of  it  in   the  old   Scott   and 
>  John  Murray  circle  was  shown  by  Lockhart*s  asking  me 
I  that  winter  to  review  Lord  Lindsay  in  the  Quarterly.^    I 
■  was  shy  of  doing  this,  being  well  aware  that  Lord  Lindsay 
^  knew  much  more  about  Italian  painting  than  I  did;  but 

^  [The  rhyming  letter  Ib  quoted  also  in  Rualdn's  NoU»  am  kit  Drmmim§9  If 
Turner:  tee  VoL  tUl.  p.  494.]  

s  [Compare  Vol.  VUL  p.  259,  and  VoL  XXTTT.  p.  106.] 

*  [For  extracts  from  Tanoos  reviewi,  tee  VoL  IV.  pp.  zlL-zliiL  The  Aikmrnmrn^ 
howerer^  wu  itill  oontemptnooa.] 

«  [For  Rnskin's  reriewof  Lord  Un6mf%  SMeket  tftU  HUimf  ^  OurMm  AH, 
iee  VoL  XIL  pp.  169-248.] 
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I  thought  no  one  else  likely  to  do  it  better,  and  han 
another  motive  to  the  business,— of  an  irresistible  nature. 

The  little  high-foreheaded  Charlotte^  had  by  this  tim 
become  a  Scottish  fairy.  White  Lady,  and  witch  of  th 
fatallest  sort,  looking  as  if  she  had  just  risen  out  of  th 
stream  in  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  could  only  be  seen  b; 
favouring  glance  of  moonlight  over  the  Eildons.  I  used  t 
see  her,  however,  sometimes,  by  the  dim  lamplight  of  thi 
world,  at  Lady  Davy's, — Sir  Humphry's  widow, — ^whose  re 
ceptions  in  Park  Street  gathered  usuaUy,  with  others,  th 
literary  and  scientific  men  who  had  once  known  Abbotsford 
But  I  never  could  contrive  to  come  to  any  serious  speed 
with  her;  and  at  last,  with  my  usual  wisdom  in  sue] 
matters,  went  away  into  Cumberland  to  recommend  mysel 
to  her  by  writing  a  Quarterly  review, 

198,  I  went  in  the  early  spring*  to  the  Salutation  a 
Ambleside,  then  yet  a  country  vQlage,  and  its  inn  a  coimtr 
inn.  But  there,  whether  it  was  the  grilled  salmon  for  break 
fast,  or  too  prolonged  reflections  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchies^ 
I  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency  till  then  unknown  t 
me,  and  of  which  I  knew  not  the  like  again  till  fourteei 
years  afterwards.'  The  whole  morning  was  painfully  spen 
in  balancing  phrases;  and  from  my  boat,  in  the  afternoon 
on  Windermere,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  water  wa 
leaden,  and  the  hills  were  low.  Lockhart,  on  the  firs 
reception  of  the  laboured  MS.,  asked  me  to  cut  out  a] 
my  best  bits,  (just  as  Keble  had  done  before  with  my  priz< 
poem*).  In  both  cases  I  submitted  patiently  to  the  loss  o 
my  feathers ;  but  was  seriously  angry  and  disgusted  whei 
Lockhart  also  intimated  to  me  that  a  sentence  in  whicl 

♦  1847. 

*  [See  above,  p.   249;  and   below,  p.  428.      Miss  Charlotte  Lockhart  preseutl 
became  Mrs.  Hope  Scott.] 

'  [llie  principal  subject  of  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Lindsay^s  book.] 
'  \¥oT  his  despondency  in  1861,  see  VoL  XVII.  p.  xxxviii.     For  an  account  c 
his  movements  in  1847,  with  extracts  from  letters,  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  xxiv.-xxvii.] 

*  [Keble  discharged  this  office  in  his  capacity  of  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxfbr 
(1831-1841).] 
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I  had  with  perfect  justice  condemned  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's 
representation  *'out  of  his  own  head"  of  San  Michele  at 
Lucca,  could  not — Mr,  Gaily  Knight  being  a  jgrotigi  of 
Albemarle  Street — appear  in  the  Quarterly}  This  first 
clear  insight  into  the  arts  of  bookselling  and  reviewing 
made  me  permanently  distrustful  of  both  trades;  and  hear- 
ing no  word,  neither,  of  Charlotte's  taking  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  celestial  hierarchies,  I  returned  to  town  in  a 
temper  and  state  of  health  in  which  my  father  and  mother 
thought  that  once  more  the  best  place  for  me  would  be 
Leamington. 

I  thought  so  myself,  too ;  and  went  penitently  again 
to  Jephson,  who  at  once  stopped  the  grilled  salmon,  and 
ordered  salts  and  promenade,  as  before. 

194.  It  chanc^  that  at  this  time  there  was  staying  at 
Leamington,  also  under  Jephson's  care,  the  son  of  an  old 
friend,  perhaps  flame,  of  my  father's,  Mrs.  Farquharson, — 
a  youth  now  of  some  two  or  three-and-twenty,  but  who 
seemed  to  me  older  than  myself,  being  already  a  man  of 
some  position  and  influence  in  Perthshire.  A  few  years 
before  he  had  come  into  possession,  under  trustees,  of  a 
large  Highland  estate,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
change  his  name  for  that  of  Macdonald,  (properly  redupli- 
cate,— ^Macdonald  Macdonald,)  considerable  sums  being  re- 
served in  the  trustees'  hands  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  for 
the  purchase  of  more  land.  At  that  time  his  properties 
were  St.  Martin's  near  Perth,  where  his  mother  lived; 
Rossie  Castle,  above  Montrose;  another  castle,  with  much 
rock  and  moor  round  it,  name  forgotten,  just  south  of 
Schehallion;  and  a  shooting-lodge,  Crossmount,  at  the  foot 
of  Schehallion,  between  Lochs  Rannoch  and  TummeL'  The 
young  Macdonald  had  come  to  see  us  once  or  twice  with 

>  [For  a  referaioe  to  the  plate  in  Gaily  Knight's  Eeeknaatwal  Artkiiedure  ^ 
hmlg,  1842,  tee  VoL  Vm.  p.  277  ik  Ruakin  published  hie  suppreeMd  critieian 
in  ToL  L  of  Th€  Sicnei  qf  Venice:  see  VoL  IX«  p.  431.] 

s  [William  Macdonald  Colquhonn  Farquharson,  bom  1822,  took  the  name  of 
Macdonald  in  1841  on  soeeeeding  to  St  Martin's  Abbey,  Perth,  and  other  properties. 
Ho  died  in  1883.] 
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his  mother,  at  Denmark  Hill,  and,  partly  I  suppose  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  partly,  the  stars  know  how,  took  a 
true  liking  to  me;  which  I  could  not  but  answer  with 
surprised  thankfidness.  He  was  a  thin,  dark  Highlander, 
with  some  expression  of  gloom  on  his  features  when  at 
rest,  but  with  quite  the  sweetest  smile  for  his  friends  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  except  in  one  friend  of  later  years,  of 
whom  in  his  place.^ 

He  was  zealous  in  the  Scottish  Evangelical  Faith,  and 
wholly  true  and  upright  in  it,  so  far  as  any  man  can  be 
true  in  any  faith,  who  is  bound  by  the  laws,  modes,  and 
landed  estates  of  this  civilized  world. 

195.  The  thoughtful  reader  must  have  noted  with  some 
displeasure  that  I  have  scarcely,  whether  at  college  or  at 
home,  used  the  word  "friendship"  with  respect  to  any  of 
my  companions.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
specialty  and  singularity  of  poetical  and  classic  friendship. 
I  get,  distinctively,  attached  to  places,  to  pictures,  to  dogs, 
cats,  and  girls:  but  I  have  had.  Heaven  be  thanked,  many 
and  true  friends,  young  and  old,  who  have  been  of  bounds 
less  help  and  good  to  me, — nor  I  quite  helpless  to  them ; 
yet  for  none  of  whom  have  I  ever  obeyed  George  Herbert's 
mandate,  "  Thy  friend  put  in  thy  bosom ;  wear  his  eyes, 
Still  in  thy  heart,  that  he  may  see  what's  there;  If  cause 
require,  thou  art  his  sacrifice,"  *  etc.  Without  thinking 
myself  particularly  wicked,  I  found  nothing  in  my  heart 
that  seemed  to  me  worth  anybody's  seeing;  nor  had  I  any 
curiosity  for  insight  into  those  of  others ;  nor  had  I  any 
notion  of  being  a  sacrifice  for  them,  or  the  least  wish  that 
they  should  exercise  for  my  good  any  but  their  most  plea- 
surable accomplishments, — Davrtrey  Drewitt,  for  instance, 
being  farther  endeared  because  he  could  stand  on  his  head, 
and  catch  vipers  by  the  tail ; '  Gershom  CoUingwood  because 

^  [Charles  Eliot  Norton :  Bee  iii.  §  46  (pp.  619,  620).] 

«  [The  Church  Porch,  xlviO 

'  [References,  says  Dr.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  to  some  games  with  Mrs.  Severn^ 
children  at  Brantwood,  and  to  some  snakes  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford.  For  Mr 
CoUingwood  and  French  songs^  see  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  zzziv.] 
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I    he  could  sing  French  songs  about  the  Earthly  Paradise; 

.    and  Alec  Wedderbum,  because  he  could  swim  into  tarns 

\    and  fetch  out  water-lilies  for  me,  like  a  water-spanieL^    And 

i  I  never  expected  that  they  should  care  much  for  me,  but 
only  that  they  should  read  my  books;  and  looking  back, 
I  belieye  the)*^  liked  and  like  me,  nearly  as  well  as  if  I 

•  hadn't  written  any. 

>  196.  First  then,  of  this  Love*s  Meinie*  of  my  own  age, 
or  under  it,  William  Macdonald  took  to  me;  and  got  me 
to  promise,  that  autumn,  to  come  to  him  at  Crossmountf 

I   where  it  was  his  evangelical  duty  to  do  some  shooting  in 

)  due  season* 

I   went   into   Scotland    by   Dunbar;    saw    again    Loch 

I   Leven,  Glen  Farg,  Rose  Terrace,  and  the  Inch  of  Perth; 

I   and  went  on,  pensive  enough,  by  Killiecrankie,  to  the  clump 

I  of  pines  which  sheltered  my  friend's  lodge  from  the  four 
winds  of  the  wilderness. 

After  once  walking  up  Schehallion  with   him  and  his 

^  keepers,  with  such  entertainment  as  1  could  find  in  the 
mewing  and  shrieking  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  grey 
hares,  who  were  brought  down  in  bags  and  given  to  tl^ 
poorer  tenantry;  and  forming  final  opinion  that  the  poorer 
tenantry  might  better  have  been  permitted  to  find  the 
stock  o£  their  hare-soup  for  themselves,  1  forswore  further 
fiftshionable  amusement,  and  set  myself,  when  the  days  were 
fine,  to  the  laborious  eradication  of  a  crop  of  thistles,  which 
had  been  too  successfully  grown  by  northern  agriculture  in 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  unboggy  ground  by  the  TummeL 

197.  I   have  carelessly  omitted   noticing  till   now,   that 
the  ambitions  in  practical  gardening,  of  which  the  germs, 

«  [''What  happened,"  aaya  Mr.  Wedderburn,  "waa  this.  CoUingwood  and  I 
were  at  Bnmtwood  one  aanuner,  not  long  after  a  visit  to  Oxford  of  Priuceai  Aliee 
of  Hene,  for  whom  Rnaldn  had  promued  to  paint  a  water-lily.  One  Sonday 
aftMrnoon  we  drove  with  Rnaldn  up  to  a  tarn,  where  water-liliea  grew.  Bnt  thoae 
within  reach  were  poor  flowen,  while  thoae  out  in  the  middle  looked  (and 
wcte)  fine.  CoUingwood  and  I  toiaed  which  of  ns  ahonld  atrip  and  swim  ont  to 
theoL  I  woo,  jamped  in,  and  brought  back— I  think,  with  their  italics  in  my 
month  some  of  the  lilies,  Collingwood's  readiness  and  mine  much  delighting 
Roddn."] 

s  [See  above,  i.  §  31  (p.  dO).] 
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as  aforesaid,  had  been  blighted  at  Heme  Hill,^  neverthekss 
still  prevailed  over  the  contemplative  philosophy  in  me  so 
far  as  to  rekindle  the  original  instinct  of  liking  to  dig 
a  hole,  wlienever  I  got  Iea\  e.  Sometimes,  in  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Denmark  Hill,  the  hole  became  a  useful  furrow; 
but  when  once  the  potatoes  and  beans  were  set,  I  got  no 
outlet  or  inlet  for  my  excavatory  fancy  or  skill  during  the 
rest  of  the  year*  The  thistle-field  at  Crossmount  was  an 
inheritance  of  amethystine  treasure  to  me;  and  the  work- 
ing hours  in  it  are  among  the  few  in  my  life  which  I 
remember  with  entire  serenity — as  being  certain  I  could 
have  spent  them  no  better.  For  I  had  wise^ — though  I 
say  it — thoughts  in  them,  too  many  to  set  down  here 
(they  are  scattered  afterwards  up  and  down  in  F*ors  and 
Munera  Pulveru)^  and  wholesome  sleep  after  them,  in  spite 
of  the  owls,  who  were  many,  in  the  clumps  of  pine  by 
Tummel  shore* 

Mostly  a  quiet  stream  there,  through  the  bogs,  with 
only  a  bit  of  step  or  tumble  a  foot  or  two  high  on 
occasion  ;  above  which  I  was  able  practically  to  ascertain 
for  myself  the  exact  power  of  level  water  in  a  current  at 
the  top  of  a  fall,  I  need  not  say  that  on  the  Cumberland 
and  Swiss  lakes,  and  within  and  without  the  Lido,  I  had 
learned  by  this  time  how  to  manage  a  boat — ^an  extremely 
different  thing,  be  it  observed,  from  steering  one  in  a  race; 
and  the  little  two-foot  steps  of  Tummel  were,  for  scientific 
purposes,  as  good  as  falls  twenty  or  two  hundred  feet  liigk 
I  found  that  I  could  put  the  stem  of  my  boat  ftiU  six 
inches  into  the  air  over  the  top  of  one  of  these  little  falls, 
and  hold  it  there,  with  very  short  sculls,  against  the  level  ^ 
stream,  with  perfect  ease  for  any  time  I  liked;  and  any 
child  of  ten  years  old  may  do  the  same.  The  nonsense 
written  about  the  terror  of  feeling  streams  quicken  as  they 
approacli   a  mill  weir    is   in   a   high   degree   dangerous,  in 

*  Distinguish  carefully  between  this  and  a  sloping  rapid.  j 

^  [See  L  §  66  (above,  p.  69).] 
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making  giddy  water-parties  lose  their  presence  of  mind  if 
any  such  chance  take  them  unawares.  And  (to  get  this 
needful  bit  of  brag,  and  others  connected  with  it,  out  of 
the  way  at  once),  I  have  to  say  that  half  my  power  of 
ascertaining  facts  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts,  is 
in  my  stem  habit  of  doing  the  thing  with  my  own  hands 
till  1  know  its  difficulty;  and  though  I  have  no  time  nor 
wish  to  acquire  showy  skill  in  anjrthing,  1  make  myself 
clear  as  to  what  the  skill  means,  and  is.  Thus,  when  I 
had  to  direct  road-making  at  Oxford,  I  sate,  myself,  with 
an  iron-masked  stone-breaker,  on  his  heap,  to  break  stones 
beside  the  London  road,  just  under  Iffley  Hill,  till  I  knew 
how  to  advise  my  too  impetuous  pupils  to  eflTect  their 
purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of  breaking  the  heads  of 
their  hammers  off,  (a  serious  item  in  our  daily  expenses).^ 
I  learned  from  an  Irish  street  crossing-sweeper  what  he 
could  teach  me  of  sweeping;  but  found  myself  in  that 
matter  nearly  his  match,  from  my  boy-gardening ;  and  again 
and  again  I  swept  bits  of  St.  Giles'  foot-pavements,  show- 
ing my  corps  of  subordinates  how  to  finish  into  depths  of 
gutter.  I  worked  with  a  carpenter  until  I  could  take  an 
even  shaving  six  feet  long  off  a  board ;  and  painted  enough 
with  properly  and  delightfully  soppy  green  paint  to  feel 
the  master's  superiority  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  brush.  But 
among  all  these  and  other  such  studentships,  the  reader 
will  be  surprised,  I  think,  to  hear,  seriously,  that  the 
instrument  I  finally  decided  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
management  was  the  troweL  For  accumulated  months  of 
my  boy's  life  I  watched  bricklaying  and  paving;*  but  when 
I  took  the  trowel  into  my  own  hand,  abandoned  at  once 

*  Of  our  pATiour  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dupres  (we  always  spelt  and 
pioDOiinced  Depree),  of  Langley,  near  Slough,  and  Gray's  Inn  (pronounced 
Grmien)  Lane,  in  London  (see  the  seventh  number  of  DiUda  *).  The  laying 
of  the  ^oper  quantity  of  sand  under  the  pavement  stones  being  a  j^ece 
of  trowel«handling  as  subtle  as  spreading  the  mortar  under  a  brick. 

*  [For  details  of  Raskin's  Hlncksev  diaffiDgSp  see  VoL  XX.  pp.  xli.  9e^;  and 
hr  lus  squad  of  crossing-sweeperB,  VoL  XavIII.  pp.  xvL,  204.] 

'  [Tills,  howtver,  was  never  rescked.] 
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all  hope  of  attaining  the  least  real  skill  with  it,  unless  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  any  future  literary  or  political  career. 
But  the  quite  happiest  bit  of  manual  work  I  ever  did  was 
for  my  mother  in  the  old  inn  at  Sixt,^  where  she  alleged 
the  stone  staircase  to  have  become  impleasantly  dirty,  since 
last  year.  Nobody  in  the  inn  appearing  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  wash  it,  I  brought  the  necessary  buckets  of  water 
from  the  yard  myself,  poured  them  into  beautiful  image  of 
Versailles  waterworks  down  the  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  of 
the  great  staircase,  and  with  the  strongest  broom  I  could 
find,  cleaned  every  step  into  its  comers.  It  was  quite 
lovely  work  to  dash  the  water  and  drive  the  mud,  from 
each,  with  accumulating  splash  down  to  the  next  one. 

198.  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  clumps  of  pine 
at  Crossmount,  and  their  company  of  owls,  because — what- 
ever wise  people  may  say  of  them — I  at  least  myself  have 
found  the  owFs  cry  always  prophetic  of  mischief  to  me; 
and  though  I  got  wiser,  as  aforesaid,  in  my  field  of  thistles, 
yet  the  Scottish  Athena  put  on  against  me  at  that  time 
her  closed  visor  (not  that  Greek  helmets  ever  have  a  visor, 
but  when  Athena  hides  her  face,  she  throws  her  casque 
forward  and  down,  and  only  looks  through  the  oval  aper- 
tures of  it).  Her  adversity  to  me  at  this  time  was  shown 
by  my  loss  of  Miss  Lockhart,  whom  I  saw  for  the  last  time 
at  one  of  Lady  Davy's  dinners,  where  Mr.  Hope-Scott  took 
the  foot  of  the  table.  Lady  Davy  had  given  me  Miss 
Lockhart  to  take  down,  but  I  found  she  didn't  care  for  a 
word  I  said ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  other  side  of 
her — and  the  precious  moments  were  all  thrown  away  in 
quarrelling  across  her,  with  him,  about  Neapolitan  prisons.* 
He  couldn't  see,  as  I  did,  that  the  real  prisoners  were  the 
people  outside. 

♦  Ante,  §  51   [p.  289]. 

'  [See  below^  §  203  (p.  433)^  where  Ruskin  places  the  incident  at  the  neiffh- 
bourinff  village  of  Samoens.  Compare  Sesame  and  lAHes,  §  138  (Vol.  XVfll. 
p.  184):  " I  have  myself  washed  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  all  down,  with  bucket  and 
broom,  in  a  Savoy  inn,  where  they  hadn't  washed  their  stairs  since  they  first  went 
up  them ;  and  I  never  made  a  better  sketch  than  that  afternoon."] 
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199.  Meantime,  restraining  the  ideals  and  assuaging  the 
lisappointments  of  my  outer- world  life,  the  home-work  went 
yn  with  entirely  useful  steadiness.  The  admiration  of  tree- 
branches  taught  me  at  Fontainebleau,^  led  me  now  into 
sareful  discernment  of  their  species ;  and  while  my  father, 
as  was  his  custom,  read  to  my  mother  and  me  for  half-an- 
bour  after  breakfast,  I  always  had  a  fresh-gathered  outer 
spray  of  a  tree  before  me,  of  which  the  mode  of  growth, 
mth  a  single  leaf  fiill  size,  had  to  be  done  at  that  sitting 
in  fine  pen  outline,  filled  with  the  simple  colour  of  the  leaf 
at  one  wash.  On  fine  days,  when  the  grass  was  dry,  I 
used  to  lie  down  on  it  and  draw  the  blades  as  they  grew, 
with  the  ground  herbage  of  buttercup  or  hawkweed  mixed 
among  them,  until  every  square  foot  of  meadow,  or  mossy 
bank,  became  an  infinite  picture  and  possession  to  me,  and 
the  grace  and  adjustment  to  each  other  of  growing  leaves, 
A  subject  of  more  curious  interest  to  me  than  the  composi- 
tion of  any  painter's  masterpiece.*  The  love  of  complexity 
and  quantity  before  noticed '  as  influencing  my  preference  of 
Bamboyant  to  purer  architecture,  was  here  satisfied,  with- 
out qualifying  sense  of  wasted  labour,  by  what  I  felt  to  be 
the  constant  working  of  Omnipotent  kindness  in  the  fabric 
oi  the  food-giving  tissues  of  the  earth ;  nor  less,  morning 
liter  morning,  did  I  rejoice  in  the'  traceries  and  the  painted 
B^lass  of  the  sky  at  sunrise. 

This  physical  study  had,  I  find,  since  1842,  when  it  b^^an, 
advanced  in  skill  until  now  in  1847,  at  Licamington,  it  had 
proceeded  into  botanical  detail ;  and  the  collection  of  material 
for  Proserpina  began  then,  singularly,  with  the  analysis  of  a 
thistle-top,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  political  economy 
was  dug  down  to,  through  the  thistle-field  of  Crossmount. 

1  [See  aboTe.  pp.  314,  315.  The  study  of  trees  here  introdueed  (Plate  XXXIL) 
beloooB  to  the  vear  1&46.] 

*  ^Jompare  Mrs.  Arthur  Serem's  reooUeetion  given  in  Vol.  V.  p.  164  n.,  and 
see  soeh  studies  as  Plate  6  in  the  same  volume  (p.  104)  and  Plate  18  in  VoL  XVI. 
(p.  30ftV] 

*  (Tlie  relmnoe  may  be  to  §^  66,  114-115,  186  (pp.  296»  34&-350,  415-416); 
•r,  mete  probably^  to  a  passage  which  Ruskin  forgot  he  had  omitted,  and  which  is 

given  at  p.  157  n.] 
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200,  "Analysis"  of  thistle-top,  I  say;  not  "dissection/ 
nor  microscopic  poring  into. 

Flowers,  like  ever3rthing  else  that  is  lovely  in  the  visibk 
world,  are  only  to  be  seen  rightly  with  the  eyes  which  the 
Grod  who  made  them  gave  us ;  and  neither  wiUi  microscopes 
nor  spectacles.^  These  have  their  uses  for  the  curious  and 
the  aged;  as  stilts  and  crutches  have  for  people  who  wani 
to  walk  in  mud,  or  cannot  safely  walk  but  on  three  legs 
an}rwhere.  But  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  men  should 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  hear  and  speak  without  trumpets, 
walk  on  their  feet,  not  on  wheels,  and  work  and  war  with 
their  arms,  not  with  engine-beams,  nor  rifles  warranted  to 
kill  twenty  men  at  a  shot  before  you  can  see  them.  The 
use  of  the  great  mechanical  powers  may  indeed  sometimes 
be  compatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  our  own;  but  the 
use  of  instruments  for  exaggerating  the  powers  of  sight 
necessarily  deprives  us  of  the  best  pleasures  of  sight  A 
flower  is  to  be  watched  as  it  grows,  in  its  association  with 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  dew;  its  leaves  are  to  be  seen 
as  they  expand  in  sunshine;  its  colours,  as  they  embroidei 
the  field,  or  illumine  the  forest.  Dissect  or  magnify  them, 
and  all  you  discover  or  learn  at  last  will  be  that  oaks, 
roses,  and  daisies,  are  all  made  of  fibres  and  bubbles;  and 
these  again,  of  charcoal  and  water;  but,  for  all  their  peep- 
ing and  probing,  nobody  knows  how. 

201.  And  far  more  difficult  work  than  this  was  on  fool 
in  other  directions.  Too  sorrowfully  it  had  now  become 
plain  to  me  that  neither  George  Herbert,  nor  Richard 
Hooker,  nor  Henry  Melvill,  nor  Thomas  Dale,  nor  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  nor  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  coulc 
in  anywise  explain  to  me  what  Turner  meant  by  the  con 
test  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  or  by  the  repose  of  the 
great  dragon  above  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.* 

For  such  nearer  Python  as  might  wreathe  itself  agains 

1  rCompare  Art  of  England,  §  118  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  346).] 
•  [See  ch.  x.  ("The  Nereids*  Guard")  in  part  ix.  of  Modem  Painters,  vol  v. 
Vol.  Vll.  pp.  389  seq,] 
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J  own  now  gathering  strength, — for  such  serpent  of 
;emity  as  might  reve^  its  awe  to  me  amidst  the  sands 
en  of  Forest  Hill  or  Addington  Heath,  I  was  yet  wholly 
prepared. 

202.  All  that  I  had  been  taught  had  to  be  questioned; 

that  I  had  trusted,  proved.  I  cannot  enter  yet  into 
y  account  of  this  trial  ;^  but  the  following  fragment  of 
47  diary  will  inform  the  reader  enough  of  the  courses 
thought  which  I  was  being  led  into  beside  the  lilies  of 
ran,  and  under  the  mounds,  that  were  once  the  walls,  of 
milworth : — 

''It  was  cold  and  dark  and  gusty  and  raining  by 
fits,  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  and  until  four;  but  I  went 
out,  determined  to  have  my  walk,  get  wet  or  no. 

"I  took  the  road  to  the  village  where  I  had  been 
the  first  day  with  Macdonald,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  out,  I  was  driven  by  the  rain  into  a  little  cottage, 
remarkable  outside  for  two  of  the  most  noble  groups 
of  hollyhocks  I  ever  saw — one  rose-colour  passing  into 
purple,  and  the  other  rich  purple  and  opposed  by  a 
beautiful  sulphur  yellow  one.  It  was  about  a  quarter 
to  five,  and  they  (the  woman  and  her  mother)  were 
taking  their  tea  (pretty  strong,  and  without  milk)  and 
white  bread.  Round  tiie  room  were  hung  several  prints 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  some  Old  Testament  subjects, 
and  two  bits  of  tolerable  miniature;  one  in  what  I 
thought  at  first  was  an  uniform,  but  it  was  the  foot- 
man's dress  of  the  woman's  second  son,  who  is  with  a 
master  in  Leamington ;  the  other  a  portrait  of  a  more 
distingu^looking  personage,  who,  I  found  on  inquiry, 
was  the  eldest  son,  cook  in  the  Bush  inn  at  Carlisle. 
Inquiring  about  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  the 
woman — ^whose  name,  I  found,  was  Sabina — said  they 
had  lost  their  best  earthly  friend,  the  late  clergy- 
man, a  Mr.  Waller,  I  think,  who  had  been  with  them 

*  [The  rabject  it  dealt  with  in  iiL  ch.  L  (pp.  486  J09.).] 
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upwards  of  eleven  years,  and  had  got  them  into  th] 
cottage;  her  husband  having  been  in  his  service,  an 
he  fretted  himself,  she  said,  too  much,  about  gettic 
them  into  it,  and  never  lived  to  see  them  in  it  afti 
all,  dying  of  decline  in  London.  She  spoke  of  hii 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  looked  at  the  books  lyixi 
on  the  table,  well  used  all  of  them,  and  found  thn 
Bibles,  three  Prayer  Books,  a  treatise  on  practical  Chri 
tianity,  another  on  seriousness  in  religion,  and  Baxtei 
Saints'  Best.  I  asked  her  if  they  read  no  books  bi 
religious  ones.  *  No,  sir ;  I  should  be  very  sorry 
there  were  any  others  in  my  house,'  said  she.  As 
took  up  the  largest  Bible,  she  said  'it  was  a  nic 
print,  but  sadly  tattered;  she  wished  she  could  get  : 
bound.*  This  I  promised  to  get  done  for  her,  and  le 
her  much  pleased. 

''It  had  rained  hard  while  I  stayed  in  the  cottag 
but  had  ceased  when  I  went  on,  and  presently  appeare 
such  a  bright  bar  of  streaky  sky  in  the  west,  seen  ov( 
the  glittering  hedges,  as  made  my  heart  leap  again,  : 
put  so  much  of  old  feelings  into  me  of  far-away  hil 
and  fountains  of  morning  light;  and' the  sun  came  oi 
presently,  and  every  shake  of  the  trees  shook  dow 
more  light  upon  the  grass.  And  so  I  came  to  th 
viUage  and  stood  leaning  on  the  churchyard  gate,  lool 
ing  at  the  sheep  nibbling  and  resting  among  the  grave 
(newly  watered  they  lay,  and  fresh,  like  a  field  c 
precious  seed).  One  narrow  stream  of  light  ran  in  uj 
and  downs  across  them,  but  the  shadow  of  the  churc 
fell  over  most — the  pretty  little  grey  church,  now  on 
dark  mass  against  the  intense  golden  glittering  sky 
and  to  make  it  sweeter  still,  the  churchyard  itself  ros 
steeply,  so  that  its  own  grand  line  came  against  th: 
same  light  at  last."^ 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage  by  Miss  Alexander,  see  Vol.  XXXIL  p.  31^ 


CHAPTER  XI 

UHOTEL  DU  MONT  BLANC 

08.  The  little  inn  at  Samoens,  where  I  washed  the  stairs 
own  for  my  mother,^  was  just  behind  the  group  of  houses 
f  which  I  gave  a  carefully  coloured  sketch  to  Mrs.  John 
limon,  who,  in  my  mothers  old  age,  was  her  most  deeply 
rusted  friend.  She,  with  her  husband,  love  Savoy  even 
lore  than  I;  were  kinder  to  Joseph  Couttet  to  the  last, 
od  are  so  still  to  his  daughter  Judith.' 

The  Samoens  inn  was,  however,  a  too  unfavourable  type 
f  the  things  which — ^in  my  good  old  times— one  had  some- 
imes  to  put  up  with,  and  rather  Uked  having  to  put  up 
rith,  in  Savoy.  The  central  example  of  the  sort  of  house 
ne  went  there  to  live  in,  was  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc 
t  St.  Martin's ;  to  me,  certainly,  of  all  my  inn  homes,  the 
io6t  eventfid,  pathetic,  and  saored. 

204.  How  to  begin  speaking  of  it,  I  do  not  know ;  still 
!ss  how  to  end ;  but  here  are  three  entries,  consecutive,  in 
ly  diary  of  1849,  which  may  lead  me  a  little  on  my  way : — 

"St.  Martin's,  evenings  July  llth. — What  a  strange 
contrast  there  is  between  these  lower  vaUeys,  with 
their  over-wrought  richness  mixed  with  signs  of  waste 
and  disease,  their  wild  noon-winds  shaking  their  leaves 
into  palsy,  and  the  dark  storms  folding  themselves 
about  their  steep  mural  precipices, — between  these  and 
the  pastoral  green,  pure  aiguilles,  and  fleecy  rain-douds 
of  Chamouni;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  divine  than 
(to-day)  the  great  valley  of  level  cornfield ;  half,  smooth 

1  rsae  mbora,  S  197  (p.  428),  where  Rmkin  placee  the  incident  at  Sixt] 
s  [For  Ruikin's  frienofhip  with  Sir  John  ana  Lady  Simon,  see  the  Introdoction 
» the  next  volam^.] 
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dose  to  the  groimdt  yet  ydlow  and  wmn  irith  stubble; 
half,  kden  with  dmives;  the  vines  in  massjr  gneo 
above,  with  Indian  eom,  and  the  rich  faiown  and 
wliite  cottages  (in  midst  of  them). 

''July  18<A.— I  walked  with  my  fifther  last  n%ht 
up  to  ttie  vine-covered  cottages  mider  the  Aijgiiille  de 
Vaiens. 

.''July  Wthf  Samokns.— We  had  a  stoiqr  raad  to 
tiavene  in  chars  ham  St.  Martin's  yesterday,  and  a 
-      hot  walk  this  morning  over  the  ground  between  thii  L 
<ISMunoens)  and  SixL    As  I  passed  through  the  coni*  <j 
fields,  1  found  they  gave  me  a  pleasant  feeling  hj 
'  reminding  me  of  Leamington.'' 

^^We"  in  this  entry  means  only  my  fkther  and  moUitf 
and  I ; '  poor  Mary  was  with  us  no  more.  She  had  got 
married,  as  girls  idways  will, — ^the  foolish  creatures  I — bow* 
ever  happy  diey  might  be  at  home,  or  abroad,  with  thar 
own  people. 

Misuy  heartily  loved  her  aunt  and  unde,  by  this  time^ 
and  WES  sorry  to  leave  them :  jret  she  must  needs  marry  her 
brother's  brother-in-law/  a  good,  quiet  London  solicitor,  and 
was  now  deep  in  household  cares  in  a  dull  street,  Pimlioo 
way,  when  she  might  have  been  gaily  helping  me  to  sweep 
the  stairs  at  Samoens,  and  gather  bluets  *  in  those  Leaming- 
ton-like cornfields. 

205.  The  sentence  about  '^ noon-wind"  refers  to  a  diar 
acter  of  the  great  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  main  Alpine  |< 
ehain,  which  curiously  separates  them  from  those  of  the 
Italian  side.  These  great  northern  valleys  are,  in  the  main, 
four, — ^those  of  the  Rhine  (the  Grisons),  of  the  Reuss 
(Canton  Uri),  of  the  Rhone  (Canton  Valais),  and  the  Arve 
(Faucigny), — all  of  them  in  ordinarily  fine  summer  weather 

*  The  blue  oenUuiy-like  five  gentians  in  a  level  cluster.     Among  tlie 
com,  it  teaches,  like  the  poppy,  that  eveiything  isn't  meant  to  be  eaten. 


>  [Ruskin  inadverteotlv  wrote  ''her  brother-in-law."  Dr.  William  Richardsos 
married  ss  his  seeond  wife  a  Miss  Bolding,  whose  brother,  BIr.  Pkrker  Boldiiiffi 
became  the  husband  of  Mary  Richardson.    She  died  in  1849  (see  below,  p.  M^J 
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[yppressed  fay  quiet  heat  in  the  eaily  part  of*  the  day,  then 
binst  in  upcm  by  wild  wind  blowing  up  the  valley  about 
loon,  or  later;  a  diurnal  storm  winch  raises  the  dust  in 
pdiirlwinds,  and  wholly  prevents  the  growth  of  trees  in  any 
cieautiful  forms,  their  Immches  being  daily  tormented  into 
svery  irregular  and  fretful  curve  they  can  be  strained  to, 
ind  their  leaves  wrung  round  on  the  stalks,  so  that  half 
their  vitality  is  torn  out  of  them. 

Strangely,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  notice  fay 
scientific  men  of  the  difference,  the  Italian  valleys  are,  in 
bhe  greater  number  of  them,  redeemed  from  this  calamitous 
law.  I  have  not  lately  been  in  either  Val  d'Aosta,^  or  the 
Valtelline,  nor  ever  stayed  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Adige;  but  neither  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  the  Val  Formasa, 
the  Val  dlsella,  or  the  southern  St.  Gothard,  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  action  of  malignant  wind  like  this  northern 
Due,  which  I  suppose  to  be,  in  the  essence  of  it,  the 
nunmer  form  of  tiie  bise.  It  arises,  too  fatally,  punctual 
to  the  noon,  in  the  brightest  days  of  spring  aU  over  western 
Savoy. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  fields  neighbouring  the  two 
rillages  which  mark  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, — SaUenches,  namely,  and  Martigny, 
ifhere  I  have  passed  many  of  the  most  serviceable  dxys  of 
my  life, — ^this  noon  wind,  associated  with  inundation,  is  one 
nf  the  chief  agents  in  producing  the  character  of  the  whole 
loene,  and  in  forming  the  tempers  of  the  inhabitants.  Very 
eariy  my  mind  became  fixed  on  this  their  physical  distress, 
ianiing  finally  not  in  the  distortion  of  growing  trees  only, 
but  in  abortion  of  human  form  and  mind,  while  yet  the  roots 
of  beauty  and  virtue  remained  always  of  the  same  strength 
ia  the  race;  so  that,  however  decimated  by  cretinism,  the 
Savoyard  and  Valaisan  retain  to  this  day  their  vigorous  per- 
Kmal  character,  wherever  the  conditions  of  ordinary  hralth 
ire  observed  for  them. 

>  [Whort^  ]iOfw«?«r,  a  rioiikr  wind  ptvrailt.] 
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206.  So  earnestly  was  my  heart  set  on  discovering  add 
contending  with  the  n^lect  and  error  which  were  the 
causes  of  so  great  evil  to  so  noble  a  people,  that — I  must 
here  anticipate  the  progress  of  many  years — I  was  in  treaty 
again  and  again  for  pieces  of  land  near  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  on  which  I  thought  to  establish  my  life,  and  round 
which  to  direct  its  best  energies.  I  first  actually  bought 
the  piece  of  meadow  in  Chiunouni  above  the  chalets  of 
Blaiti^;  but  sold  it  on  perceiving  what  ruin  was  inevi^ 
able  in  the  valley  after  it  became  a  tourist  rendezvous.^ 
Next,  I  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Commune  of  Bonne- 
ville for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  top  of  the  Brezon ;  but 
this  negotiation  came  to  nothing,  because  the  Commune^ 
unable  to  see  why  anybody  should  want  to  buy  a  waste 
of  barren  rock,  with  pasturage  only  for  a  few  goats  id 
the  summer,  concluded  that  I  had  found  a  gold  mine  or 
a  coal-bed  in  it,  and  raised  their  price  on  me  till  I  left 
the  Brezon  on  their  hands:  (Osborne  Gk>rdon  having  abo 
walked  up  with  me  to  my  proposed  hermitage,  and,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  calculated  the  daily  expense  of  getting 
anything  to  eat,  up  those  4000  feet  from  the  plain). 

207.  Next,  I  was  tempted  by  a  grand,  fourteenth-cen- 
tury, square-set  castle,  with  walls  six  feet  thick,  and  four 
round  towers,  cone-roofed,  at  the  angles,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Arve,  below  La  Roche :  *  but  this  baronial  residence 
having  been  for  many  years  used  by  the  farmer  to  whom 
it  belonged  for  his  fruit  store,  and  the  three  floors  of  it 
only  accessible  by  ladders  through  trap  doors  in  them,  and 
soaked  through  with  the  juice  of  rotten  apples  and  pluius; 
— so  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  making  the  place  habit- 
able would  have  been  to  set  fire  to  the  whole,  and  refit 
the  old  masonry  with  an  inner  lodging  of  new  wood,— 
(which  might  as  well  have  been  built  inside  a  mountain  cave 

*  [The  land  at  Chamouni  was  bought  in  1863.      For  the  proposed  purchase  ol 
the  Brezon,  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  Ixxii.-Ixxvi.] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  letter  to  his  mother  from  Mornex  (August  31,  1862) :  VoL  XVII. 
p.  Iv.     The  chateau  is  seen  in  Plate  IV.  in  that  volume  (p.  Ix.).] 
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at  once  as  within  those  six-feet  thick  of  cemented  rock,) — I 
abandoned  also  the  idea  of  this  gloomy  magnificence,  and 
remained  fiincy-firee  till  1870,  when  I  again  was  about  to 
enter  into  treaty  for  a  farm  two  thousand  feet  above  Mar- 
tigny,  on  the  ridge  separating  the  Forclaz  from  the  glen 
of  the  Trient,  and  commanding  view  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  westward  to  Sierre,  and  northward  to  Bex.^ 
Design  ended  by  my  illness  at  Matlock,'  and  following 
sorrow ;  of  which  in  their  due  time. 

Up  to  the  year  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  how- 
ever, 1849,  when  I  was  just  thirty,  no  plans  of  this  sort 
had  dawned  on  me :  but  the  journeying  of  the  year,  mostly 
alone,  by  the  All^  Blanche  and  Col  de  Ferret  round  Mont 
Blanc  and  then  to  Zermatt,  for  the  work  chiefly  necessary 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters,^  gave  me  the 
melancholy  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
great  Alpine  chain  which  was  the  origin  of  the  design  of 
St.  Grcorge's  Guild;  and  that  walk  with  my  father  at  St. 
Martin's  ^  virtually  closed  the  da}^  of  youthful  happiness,  and 
began  my  true  work  in  the  world — ^for  what  it  is  worth. 

208.  An  entry  or  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
may  be  permitted,  connecting  old  times  with  new: — 

**  April  15M,  Wednesday. — Left  home,  stayed  at 
Folkestone,  happy,  but  with  bad  cough,  and  slight 
feverish  feeling,  tiU  Monday.  Crossed  to  Boulogne,  with 
desperate  cold  coming  on.  Wrote  half  letter  to  Miss 
Wedderbum,**  (afterwards  Mrs.  Blackburn,^)  "in  car- 
riage, going  over : "  the  carriages,  of  course,  in  old  times 
being  lash^  on  the  deck,  one  sat  inside,  either  for  dig- 
nity or  shelter. 

1  TFor  the  '^  Alpine  plant,"  much  in  Raskin's  mind  in  186^1870,  see  Vol  XUL 

s  [In  1871 :  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  zriii.  The  ''following  sorrow"  wss  not  reeekod 
joi^wftrffg;  see  tlie  Introdaction,  pp.  IxTi-lzzvi.] 

s  TFor  the  itinerary  of  the  tear  of  1849,  with  extracts  from  letters  and  diaries^ 
see  VoL  V.  pp.  xriL-zxxL] 

«  [Jolj  Id,  1849;  above,  p.  434.] 

*  [See  a  leriew  of  a  book  by  her  in  Arrwm  qf  the  Ckmse,  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  489. 
The  Iskler  here  referred  to  is  given  in  Vol.  XXXVL] 
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''April  2«A,  Tuesday.— To  Paris  on  rail  Next 
morning,  very  thankfully  changing  horses,  by  as  lovely 
sunshine  as  ever  I  saw,  at  Charenton.  Slept  at  Sen& 
Thursday,  Mont^bard;  Friday,  Dijon.  All  these  even- 
ings I  was  working  hard  at  my  last  plate  of  Giotto." 
(G.'s  tower,  I  meant;  frontispiece  to  Seven  Lamps^  first 
edition.)  *' Stopped  behind  in  the  lovely  morning  at 
Sens,  and  went  after  my  fSather  and  mother  an  hour 
later.*  It  was  very  cold,  and  I  was  driven  out  by 
the  fire  going  out,  it  being  in  the  large  room  at  the 
back  of  the  yard,  with  oil  pictures,  only  to  be  got  at 
through  my  father's  bedroom,  t 

<' April  29th,  Sunday,  was  a  threatening  day  at 
Champagnole.  We  just  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  and  back, — I  coMed  and  coughing,  and  generally 
headachy.  In  the  evening  the  landlady,  who  noticed 
my  illness,  made  me  some  syrup  of  violets.  Whether 
by  fancy,  or  chance,  or  by  virtue  of  violet  tea,  I  got 
better  thenceforward,  and  have,  thank  Grod,  had  no 
cold  since!"  (Diary  very  slovenly  hereabouts;  I  am 
obliged  to  mend  a  phrase  or  two.) 

209.  ^'Monday,  80th  April. — To  Geneva,  through  a 
good  deal  of  snow,  by  St.  Cergues;  which  frightened 
my  mother,  they  having  a  restive  horse  in  their  carriage. 
She  got  out  on  a  bank  near  where  I  saw  the  first 
gentians,  and  got  into  mine,  as  far  as  St.  Cergues." 
(It  is  deserving  of  record  that  at  this  time,  just  on 
the  point  of  coming  in  sight  of  the  Alps — and  that 
for  the  first  time  for  three  years,  a  moment  which  I 
had    looked  forward   to  thinking   I   should    be   almost 

*  They  had  ^ven  me  a  little  brougham  to  myself,  like  the  hunting 
doctor's  in  Punch,  so  that  I  could  stop  behind,  and  catch  them  up  when 
1  chose. 

t  The  inn  is  fully  and  exquisitely  described  by  Dickens  in  Mn.  Lirripert 
Lodgings,^ 

*  [Really  in  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Legacy:  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  465.] 
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fiunth^g  with  joy,  and  want  to  lie  down  on  the  earth 
and  take  it  in  my  anns; — at  this  time,  I  say,  I  was 
inecoveraUy  solky  because  Geoige  had  not  got  me 
butter  to  my  bread  at  Lies  Rousses.) 

<<  Tuesday,  Ut  itfay.— AValked  about  Geneva,  went 
to  BautteV  9xA  drew  wood  anemones. 

"*  Thunday,  9rd  May,  Chamb^y.— Up  the  hill  that 
looks  towards  Aiz,  with  my  father  and  mother;  had 
a  chat  with  an  old  man,  a  proprietor  of  some  land 
oa  the  hillside,  who  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests 
and  the  revenue  officers  seized  everything,  and  that 
nothing  but  black  bread  was  left  for  the  peasant.* 

''Friday,  4th  May.— Half  break&sted  at  Chamb^iy ; 
started  about  seven  for  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  thence 
up  to  the  Chartreuse,  and  walked  down  (all  of  us); 
which,  however,  being  done  in  a  hurry,  I  little  enjoyed. 
But  a  Mralk  after  dinner  up  to  a  small  chapel,  placed 
on  a  waving  group  of  mounds,  covered  with  the  most 
smooth  and  soft  sward,  over  whose  sunny  gold  came 
the  daric  piny  precipices  of  the  Chartreuse  hills,  gave 
me  infinite  pleasure.  I  had  seen  also  for  the  third 
time,  by  the  Chartreuse  torrent,  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  Alpine  birds — a  grey,  fluttering  stealthy  creature, 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  but  of  colder  grey,  and 
more  graceful,  which  haunts  the  sides  of  the  fiercest 
torrents.  There  is  something  more  strange  in  it  than 
in  the  seagull — that  seems  a  powerful  creature;  and 
the  power  of  the  sea,  not  of  a  kind  so  adverse,  so 
hopelessly  destructive;  but  this  small  creature,  silent, 
tender  and  light,  almost  like  a  moth  in  its  low  and 
irregular  flight, — almost  touching  with  its  wings  the 
crests  of  waves  that  would  overthrow  a  granite  wall, 

^  Complaiiits  of  this  kind  alwajs  memo  that  jrou  are  near  a  luxurioos 
dtal  or  town.     In  this  case,  Aix  les  Bains. 

1  [See  above,  p.  32A.] 
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and  haunting  the  hollows  of  the  black,  cold,  herbless 
rocks  that  are  continually  shaken  by  their  spray,  has 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  look  of  a  spiritual 
existence  I  know  in  animal  life. 

^^  Saturday^  May  5th. — Back  to  ChambAy,  and  up 
by  Rousseau's  house  to  the  point  where  the  thunder- 
shower  came  down  on  us  three  years  ago.** 

210.  I  think  it  was  extremely  pretty  and  free-hearted 
of  my  mother  to  make  these  reverent  pilgrimages  to 
Rousseau's  house."*^ 

With  whom  I  must  here  thankfully  name»  among  my 
own  masters,  also  St  Pierre :  ^  I  having  shamefully  forgotten 
hitherto  the  immense  influence  of  Paid  and  Virgima  amidst 
my  early  readings.  Rousseau's  effective  political  power  I  did 
not  know  till  much  later. 

211.  Richard  Fall  arrived  that  Saturday  at  Chamb^ry; 
and  by  way  of  amends  for  our  lost  Welsh  tour,  (above, 
§  60,)  I  took  him  to  Vevay  and  Chamouni,  where,  on  May 
14th,  the  snow  was  still  down  to  tlie  valley;  crisp  frost 
everywhere;  the  Montanvert  path  entirely  hidden,  and  clear 
slopes  down  all  the  couloirs  perfectly  even  and  smooth — ^ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep  of  good,  compact  snow ;  no  treacherous 
surface  beds  that  could  slip  one  over  the  other. 

Couttet  and  I  took  Richard  up  to  the  cabane  of  the 
Montanvert,  memory  of  the  long  snow  walks  at  Heme  Hill 
now  mingling  tenderly  with  the  cloudless  brightness  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  in  its  robe  of  winter  ermine.     No  ventiuing 

♦  "Les  Charmettes."  So  also  "un  d^tacheraent  de  la  troupe"  (of  his 
schoolboys)  ''sous  la  conduite  de  Mr.  Topffer,  qui  ne  salt  pas  le  chemin, 
entreprend  de  gravir  le  coteau  des  Charmettes,  pour  atteindre  k  I'habita- 
tion  de  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau" — in  the  year  1833;  and  an  admirably 
faithful  and  vivid  drawing  of  the  place,  as  it  then  stood  (unchanged  till 
1849;  when  papa  and  mamma  and  their  little  St.  Preux  saw  it),  is  given 
by  Mr.  Topffer's  own  hand  on  p.  17*  of  his  work  here  quoted.  Voyage  a 
la  Grande  Chartreuse  (1833). 

^  [For  Rousseau  as  one  of  Ruskin's  masters,  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  Ixii.  ;  for  other 
references  to  St  Pierre,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  597,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  294.1 
'  [At  p.  21  of  the  collected  Nouveaux  Voyages  en  Zigzag,  1854. J 
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on  that,  however,  of  course,  with  every  crevasse  hidden; 
and  nobody  at  the  cabane  yet,  so  we  took  Richard  back 
to  the  first  couloir,  showed  him  how  to  use  foot  and  pole, 
to  check  himself  if  he  went  too  fast,  or  got  head-foremost ; 
and  we  slid  down  the  two  thousand  feet  to  the  source  of 
the  Arveron,  in  some  seven  or  eight  minutes;*  Richard 
vouchsafing  his  entire  approval  of  that  manner  of  progres- 
sion by  the  single  significant  epithet,  **  Pernicious  I '^ 

It  was  the  last  of  our  winter  walks  together.  Richard 
did  not  die,  like  Charles,^  but  he  went  on  the  Stoek 
Exchange;*  married  a  wife,  very  nice  and  pretty;  then 
grew  rich;  held  a  rich  man's  faiths  in  political  economy; 
and  bought  bad  prints  of  clipper  packets  in  green  sea;  and 
so  we  gradually  gave  each  other  up— with  tSl  good  wishes 
on  both  sides.  But  Richard,  having  no  more  winter  walks, 
became  too  fat  and  well  liking  when  he  was  past  fifty — and 
did  die,  then ;  to  his  sister's  great  surprise  and  mine.  The 
loss  of  him  broke  her  heart,  and  she  soon  followed  him. 

212.  During  her  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  life,  Eliza 
Fall  (had  she  but  been  named  Elizabeth  instead,  I  should 
have  liked  her  ever  so  much  better,)  remained  an  entirely 
worthy  and  unworldly  girl  and  woman,  of  true  service  and 
counsel  alwa}^  to  her  brother  and  me;  caring  for  us  both 
much  more  than  she  was  cared  for; — ^to  my  mother  an 
afi^sctionate  and  always  acceptable,  calling  and  chatting, 
friend:  capable  and  intelligent  from  her  earliest  youth,  nor 
without  graceful  fancy  and  rational  poetic  power.  She  wrote 
fiur  better  verses  thim  ever  I  did,  and  might  have  drawn 
well,  but  had  klwBys  what  my  mother  called  ''peijinketty"' 

*  Indudiiig  ecstatic  or  contemplative  rests:  of  course  one  ffoes  much 
faster  than  SOO  feet  a  minute,  on  good  snow,  at  an  angle  of  30 . 

>  [Charles  Richardson :  see  above,  p.  ISTJ 

*  iThiM  Is  not  auite  correct  Richard  Whiteman  Fall  became  a  partner  in  the 
■nnauiilu  hoose  or  Palmer,  Biackillop,  Dent  &  Ca ;  he  was  of  literary  and  artistic 
iMtes ;  a  lofer,  too,  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  of  which  rivers  he  knew  every  mUe ; 
he  died  in  1878  at  the  ase  of  fifty-six.] 

'  [Pu'Jimk  (origin  unknown) « exact,  prim,  neat;  given  by  Jamieson  (5MfM 
Jirfisweiy,  188Q.  vol.  liL  p.  476)  as  a  Fife  word ;  he  suggests  the  derivation  pai^^ifacl 
(•aecnn^y  joined).] 
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wajrs,  which  made  her  typically  an  old  maid  in  later  years. 
I  imagine  that,  without  the  least  unkind  severity,  she  was 
yet  much  of  a  Puritan  at  heart,  and  one  rarely  heard,  if 
ever,  of  her  going  to  a  theatre,  or  a  rout,  or  a  cricket-match ; 
yet  she  was  brilliant  at  a  Christmas  party,  acted  any  part- 
that  depended  on  whalebone — ^admirably,  and  was  extremely 
witty  in  a  charade.  She  felt  herself  sorrowfully  turned  out 
of  her  own  house  and  place  when  her  brother  married,^  and 
spent  most  of  her  summers  in  travel,  with  another  wise  old 
maid  for  companion.  Then  Richard  and  his  wife  went  to 
live  in  Clapham  Park;  and  Eliza  stayed,  wistfully  alone,  in 
her  child's  home,  for  a  while.  The  lease  expired,  I  suppose, 
and  she  did  not  care  to  renew  it  The  last  time  I  saw 
her,  she  was  enjoying  some  sort  of  town  life  in  New  Bond 
Street. 

Little  I  thought,  in  clasping  Richard's  hand  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Jaman  tiiat  spring, — he  going  down  into  the  Sim- 
menthal,  I  back  to  Vevay, — ^that  our  companying  together 
was  ended :  but  I  never  have  known  anjrthing  of  what 
was  most  seriously  happening  to  me  till  afterwards;  this — 
unastrological  readers  mil  please  to  note — being  one  of  the 
leaden  influences  on  me  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

218.  My  father  and  mother  were  waiting  for  me  at 
Greneva,  and  we  set  out,  with  short  delay,  for  St.  Martin's. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Chamouni,  passing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sal^ve  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city, 
reaches  at  that  point  the  sandy  plateau  of  Annemasse, 
where  forms  of  passport  had  (anciently)  to  be  transacted, 
which  gave  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  contemplation  of  what 
the  day  had  to  do. 

From  the  street  of  the  straggling  village  one  saw  over 
the  undulations  of  the  nearer,  and  blue  level  of  the  distant, 

^  [Here,  again,  Raskin  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  house  at  Heme  Hill  was 
left  to  Miss  Eliza  Fall,  who  continued  to  reside  there  for  many  years  after  the 
marriage  of  her  hrother.  She  was  a  clever  copyist,  helping  Ruskin  with  various 
studies  from  illuminated  MSS.,  etc.  Miss  Fall  was  much  with  Raskin's  mother, 
during  her  later  years,  and  after  her  death  Miss  Fall  left  Heme  HilL  She  died 
in  1881,  aged  sixty.] 
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plain,  a  mass  of  rocky  mountains,  presenting  for  the  most 
part  their  cliffs  to  the  approaching  traveller,  and  tossing 
their  crests  back  in  careless  pride,  above  the  district  of 
well  inhabited,  but  seldom  traversed,  ravines  which  wind 
between  the  lake  of  Annecy  and  vale  of  Sallenches. 

Of  these  the  nearest — ^yet  about  twelve  miles  distant — ^is 
the  before-named  Brezon,  a  majestic,  but  unterrific,  fortalice 
of  cliff,  forest,  and  meadow,  with  unseen  nests  of  village, 
and  unexpected  balm  and  honey  of  garden  and  orchard 
nursed  in  its  recesses.  The  horses  have  to  rest  at  Bonne- 
ville before  we  reach  the  foot  of  it;  and  the  line,  of  its 
foundation  first,  and  then  of  the  loftier  Mont  Veigy,  must 
be  followed  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  without  hope  appa- 
rently of  gaining  access  to  the  inner  mountain  world,  except 
by  footpath. 

214.  A  way  is  opened  at  last  by  the  Arve,  which, 
rushing  fiiriously  through  a  cleft  affording  room  only  for 
road  and  river,  grants  entrance,  when  the  strait  is  passed, 
to  a  valley  without  the  like  of  it  among  the  Alps.  In  all 
other  avenues  of  approach  to  their  central  crests  the  torrents 
£di  steeply,  and  in  places  appear  to  be  still  cutting  their 
channek  deeper,  whUe  their  lateral  cliffs  have  evidently 
been  in  earlier  time,  at  intervals,  connected,  and  rent  or  worn 
asunder  by  traceable  violence  or  decay.  But  the  valley  of 
Cluse  is  in  reality  a  narrow  plain  between  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  have  never  been  imited,  but  each  inde- 
pendently *  raised,  shattered,  and  softened  into  their  present 
forms;  while  the  river,  instead  of  deepening  the  ravine  it 
descends,  has  filled  it  to  an  unknown  depth  with  beds  of 
glacial  sand,  increased  annually,  though  insensibly,  by  its 
wandering  floods;  but  now  practically  level,  and  for  the 
most  part  tenable,  with  a  little  logwork  to  fence  off  the 
stream  at  its  angles,  in  large  spaces  of  cultivable  land. 

^  In  the  Hume  epoch  of  time,  however.     See  Mr.  Collingirood's  liaie- 
tltmm  Alpt  of  SapogJ' 

^  [Sm,  eqieeudly,  pp.  142,  148  of  thst  book.] 
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In  several  turns  of  the  valley  the  lateral  cliffis  go  plumb 
down  into  these  fields  as  if  into  a  green  lake;  but  usually, 
slopes  of  shale,  now  forest-hidden,  ascend  to  heights  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  before  the  cliffs  begin;  then 
the  mountain  above  becomes  partly  a  fortress  wall,  partly 
banks  of  turf  ascending  around  its  bastions  or  between,  but 
always  guarded  from  avalanche  by  higher  woods  or  rocks; 
the  snows  melting  in  early  spring,  and  falling  in  countless 
cascades,  mostly  over  the  cliffs,  and  then  in  broken  threads 
down  the  banks.  Beautiful  always,  and  innocent,  the  higher 
summits  by  midsummer  are  snowless,  and  no  glacial  moraine  j 
or  torrent  defaces  or  disturbs  the  solitude  of  their  pastoral  | 
kingdom. 

Leaving  the  carriage  at  Cluse,  I  always  used  to  walk, 
through  this  valley,  the  ten  miles  to  St.  Martin's,  resting 
awhile  at  the  springs  of  Magland,  where,  close  under  the 
cliff,  the  water  thrills  imperceptibly  through  the  crannies 
of  its  fallen  stones,  deeper  and  deeper  every  instant;  till 
within  three  fathoms  of  its  first  trickling  thread,  it  is 
a  deep  stream  of  dazzling  brightness,  dividing  into  swift 
branches  eager  for  their  work  at  the  mill,  or  their  ministry 
to  the  meadows. 

Contrary  again  to  the  customs  of  less  enchanted  vales, 
this  one  opens  gradually  as  it  nears  the  greater  mountain, 
its  own  lateral  cliffs  rising  also  in  proportion  to  its  width— 
those  on  the  left,  as  one  approaches  St.  Martin's,  into  the 
vast  towers  and  promontories  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens; 
those  on  the  right  into  a  mountain  scarcely  marked  in 
any  Alpine  chart,  yet  from  which,  if  one  could  climb  its 
dangerous  turf  and  mural  diadem,  there  must  be  com- 
manded precisely  the  most  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
granted  by  any  summit  of  his  sentinel  chains. 

215.  In  the  only  map  of  Switzerland  which  has  ever 
been  executed  with  common  sense  and  intelligence  (Original 
von  Keller's  Zweiter  Reisekarte  der  Schweitz,  1844),  tliis 
peak  is,  nevertheless,  left  without  distinction  from  that 
called  the  "Croix  de  Fer,"  of  which  it  is  only  a  satellite 
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lit  there  are  any  quantity  of  iron  crosses  <m  the  Western 
Ips,  and  the  proper  name  of  this  dominant  peak  is  that 
iven  in  M.  Dajoz*s  lithogra^ed  Carte  des  rives  du  Ijoc 
?  Geneve* — **M<Hit  Fleuiy**;  though  the  m<»e  usual 
le  with  the  old  Chamouni  guides  was  **M<mtagne  des 
durs";  but  I  never  heard  any  name  given  to  its  cas- 
illated  outwork.  In  Studer*s  geological  map  it  is  wdl 
rawn,  but  nameless;  in  the  Alpine  Club's  map  of  South- 
l^estem  Alps,  it  is  cmly  a  Imig  ridge  descending  firom  the 
[ont  Fleury,  which,  there  called  ''Pointe  Perc^/'  bears  a 
ar,  indicating  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  probably  of  G^eneva 
JBO,  firom  that  summit.  But  the  vision  from  the  lower  pro- 
iont<ny,  which  ccMnmands  the  Chamouni  aiguilles  with  less 
ireshortening,  and  looks  steep  down  into  the  valley  of 
luse  fixxn  end  to  end,  must  be  infinitely  more  beautifiiL 

216.  Its  highest  ridge  is  just  opposite  the  Nant  d*Ar- 
enaz,  and  might  in  future  descripticHis  of  the  Sallenches 
lountains  be  convenieitly  called  the  ''  Tower  of  Arpenaz." 
Liter  passing  the  curved  rock  firom  which  the  waterfidl 
saps  into  its  calm  festoons,  the  difis  become  changed  in 
laterial,  first  into  thin-bedded  blue  limest<me,  and  then 
ito  dark  slates  and  shales,  which  partly  sadden,  partly 
nrich,  with  their  cultivable  ruin,  all  the  lower  hill-sides 
enoeforward  to  the  very  gate  of  Chamouni.  A  mile  or 
wo  beyond  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz,  the  road  ascends  over  a 
ank  of  their  crumbling  flakes,  which  the  little  stream, 
endent  like  a  white  thread  over  the  mid-cliff  of  the 
Liguille  de  Varens,  drifts  down  before  it  in  summer  rain, 
gfatly  as  dead  leaves.  The  old  people's  carriage  dips  into 
be  trough  of  the  dry  bed,  descends  the  gentle  embank- 
sent  <m  the  other  side,  and  turns  into  the  courtyard  of 
be  inn  under  one  of  the  thin  arches,  raised  a  foot  or  two 
bove  the  gap  in  the  wall,  which  give  honourable  distinction 

*  Chea  Briauet  et  Fils,  Mitenn,  ma  1ms  de  1*  QU  k  Geneve,  I860; 
Ktremelj  carerul  in  its  delineation  of  the  lower  moantain  masses,  and  on 
tie  whole  the  hest  existing  map  for  the  ordinarj  traveller.  The  Alpine 
lob  m^is  give  nothing  dourlj  hot  the  taYctns  and  fiiotpaths. 
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either  to  the  greater  vineyards  or  open  courts,  like  this  one, 
of  hospitable  houses.  Stablejrard,  I  should  have  said,  not 
courtyard;  no  palatial  pride  of  seclusion,  like  M.  Dessein's,^ 
but  a  mere  square  of  irregular  stable, — not  even  coach- 
house, though  with  room  for  a  carriage  or  two:  but  built 
only  for  shelter  of  the  now  unknown  char-k-banc,  a  seat 
for  three  between  two  pairs  of  wheels,  with  a  plank  for 
footing,  at  a  convenient  step  firom  the  ground.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  yard  was  formed  by  the  front  of  the  inn, 
which  stood  with  its  side  to  the  road,  its  back  to  the 
neglected  garden  and  incorrigible  streamlet:  a  two-storied 
building  of  solid  grey  stone,  with  gabled  roof  and  garrets; 
a  central  passage  on  the  second  floor  giving  access  to  the 
three  or  four  bedrooms  looking  to  back  and  front,  and  at 
the  end  to  an  open  gallery  over  the  road.  The  last  room 
on  the  left,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  window  open- 
ing on  the  gallery,  used  to  be  my  &ther's  and  mother's; 
that  next  it,  with  one  square  window  in  the  solid  wall, 
looking  into  the  yard,  mine.  Floors  and  partitions  all 
of  rough-sawn  larch;  the  planks  of  the  passage  floor  un- 
comfortably thin  and  bending,  as  if  one  might  easily  fall 
through;  some  pretence  of  papering,  I  think,  in  the  old 
people's  state  room.  A  public  room,  about  the  size  of  my 
present  study,  say  twelve  paces  by  six  within  its  cupboards, 
and  usually  fiill  of  flies,  gave  us  the  end  of  its  table  for 
meals,  and  was  undisturbed  through  the  day,  except  during 
the  hour  when  the  diligence  dined. 

217.  I  should  have  said  that  my  square  window  looked 
wer,  rather  than  into  the  yard,  for  one  could  scarcely  see 
anything  going  on  there,  but  by  putting  one's  head  out: 
the  real  and  prevalent  prospect  was  first  into  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut  tree  in  the  comer;  then  of  the  mossy  stable 
roofs  behind  them;  then  of  the  delicately  tin-maUed  and 
gtittering  spire  of  the  village  church;  and  beyond  these, 
the  creamy,  curdling,  overflowing  seas  of  snow  on  the  Mont 

^  [For  this  fiiinoui  hostelry  at  Calais,  tee  above,  p.  416.] 
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Slanc  de  St.  Gervais.^  The  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay,  the 
Qost  graceful  buttress  ridge  in  all  the  Alps,  and  Mont 
tlanc  himself,  above  the  full  fronts  of  the  Aiguille  and 
)dnie  du  GoAter,  followed  further  to  the  left.  So  much 
ame  into  the  field  of  that  little  four-feet-square  casement. 

If  one  had  a  mind  for  a  stroll,  in  half  a  minute's  turn 
0  the  left  from  the  yard  gate,  one  came  to  the  aforesaid 
illage  church,  the  size  of  a  couple  of  cottages,  and  one 
ould  lean,  stooping,  to  look  at  it,  on  the  deeply  lichened 
tones  of  its  low  churchyard  wall,  which  enclosed  the  cluster 
f  iron  crosses, — ^floretted  with  everlastings,  or  garlands  of 
resh  flowers  if  it  was  just  aft;er  Sunday, — on  two  sides; 
he  cart-path  to  the  upper  viUage  branching  ofF  round  it 
rom  the  road  to  Chamouni.  Fifty  yards  further,  one  came 
o  the  single-arched  bridge  by  which  the  road  to  SallencheSt 
gain  dividing  from  that  of  Chamouni,  crosses  the  Arve, 
ilearing  some  sixty  feet  of  strongly-rushing  water  with  a 
eap  of  lovely  elliptic  curve;  lovely,  because  here  traced 
wKti  the  lightest  possible  substance  of  masonry,  rising  to  its 
idge  without  a  pebble's  weight  to  spare,*  and  then  signed 
or  sacred  pontifical  work  by  a  cross  high  above  the  parapet, 
een  from  as  far  as  one  can  see  the  bridge  itself.' 

218.  Neither  line,  nor  word,  nor  colour,  has  ever  yet 
[iven  rendering  of  the  rich  confusions  of  garden  and  cottage 
hrough  which  the  winding  paths  ascend  above  the  church; 
railed,  not  with  any  notion  of  guarding  the  ground,  except 
rom  passing  herds  of  cattle  and  goats,  but  chiefly  to  get 
he  stones  off  the  surface  into  narrowest  compass,  and,  with 
he  easy  principle  of  horticulture, — ^plant  everything,  and 
et  what  can,  grow; — the  under-crops  of  unkempt  pease, 
wtatoes,  cabbage,  hemp,  and  maize,  content  with  what  sun 
an  get  down  to  them  through  luxuriantly-branched  apple 

*  Of  ooune,  in  modem  levelled  bridges,  with  anj  quantity  of  over- 
hwged  matoniy,  the  opening  for  the  stream  is  not  essentially  an  arch, 
mt  a  tunnel,  and  might  for  that  matter  be  blown  through  the  solid  wall, 
~  of  built  to  bear  it. 


s  [Plate  XXXIV.]  s  [Plate  XXXm.] 


•nd  [dum  trees*  and  towaipg  shade  of  walimtSy  with  \x 
«ght  ar:*teii  feet  in  girth;  a  litUe  spaoe  left  to  Vt^jA 
fkonts  of  the  cottages  tliemselvest  whose  roof  and  baloc 
the  Tines  seem  to  think*  have  been  constrqcted  for 
pleasure  only*  and  climbs  wreathe*  and  swing  thems 
about  aceocdingly  wherever  they  choose,  tossmg  their  y 
tendrils  iSur  up  into  the  blue  dgr  of  spring*  md  featoc 
the  balconies  in  autumn  with  Coarreggian  fresco  of  pv 
rdieved  against  the  pendent  gold  of  the  harvested  mail 

The  abscdute  seclusion  and  independence  of  this  ms 
of  rural  life*  totally  without  thought  or  ferethought  of 
foreign  help  or  parsimonious  store*  drinking  its  wine 
of  the  cluster*  and  saving  <tf  the  last  yearns  harvest 
seed  for  the  neact* — the  serene  Imuex  fiare  given  to 
and  nature*  with  thanks  for  the  good,  and  sufamissia 
the  temporary  evil  <tf  Ui^t  or  flood*  as  due  to  sinfid  ] 
tality ;  uid  the  persistence*  through  better  or  worse,  in  < 
fethers'  ways*  and  use,  of  their  fethers'  tools*  and  holdin 
their  fethers'  names,  and  fields,  feithfully  as  the  tree 
their  roots*  or  the  rocks  to  their  wild  flowers, — all  this  bi 
us  for  our  Sunday  walk,  with  the  grey,  inaccessible  i 
of  the  Tower  of  Arpenaz  above,  dim  in  their  distant  hei 
and  all  the  morning  air  twice  brighter  for  the  glow  of 
cloudless  glaciers,  gave  me  deeper  and  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  careful  beauty  and  disciplined  rightness  of 
Bernese  Oberland,  or  even  the  stately  streets  of  my  da 
cities  of  Italy. 

219.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  diary,  five  years  later,  gi 
a  detail  or  two  of  the  opposite  hillside  above  Sallenches 

"  St.  Maktin's,  26M  Jvly^  1854. — I  was  up  by 
millstream  this  evening,  and  climbed  to  the  right  o 
up  among  the  sloping  waves  of  grass.  I  never  waj 
struck  by  their  intense  beauty, — ^the  masses  of  wa 
shading  them  with  their  broad,  cool,  clearly-fon 
leafage;  the  glossy  grey  stems  of  the  cherry  trees 
if  bound  round  tight  with  satin,  twimng  and  writl 


r 
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against  the  shadows;  the  tall  pollards  of  oak  set  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  banks,  as  if  to  show  their  smooth- 
ness by  contrast,  yet  themselves  beautiful,  rugged,  and 
covered  with  deep  brown  and  bright  silver  moss.  Here 
and  there  a  chestnut — sharp,  and  soft,  and  starry;* 
and  always  the  steep  banks,  one  above  another,  melt- 
ing t  into  terraces  of  pure  velvet,  gilded  with  com; 
here  and  there  a  black — jet-black — crag  of  slate  break- 
ing into  a  frown  above  them,  and  mouldering  away 
down  into  the  gloomy  torrent  bed,  fringed  on  its 
opposite  edge,  a  grisly  cliff,  with  delicate  birch  and 
pine,  rising  against  the  snow  light  of  Mont  Blanc. 
And  opposite  always  the  mighty  Varens  lost  in  the 
cloud  its  ineffable  walls  of  crag."^ 

220.  The  next  following  entry  is  worth  keeping,  as  a 
Letch  of  the  undisturbed  Catholicism  among  these  hills 
nee  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  of  Annecy,  and  Mont  Velan : — 

'<  Sallenches,  Sunday^  lOth  June  (1849).  —  The 
waitress  here,  a  daughter  of  the  landlord,  asked  me 
to-day  whether  Protestants  all  said  grace  before  meat, 
observing  me  to  do  so.  On  this  we  got  into  conversa- 
tion, out  of  which  I  have  elicited  some  points  worth 
remembering;  to  wit,  that  some  of  the  men  only  go 

^  I  meftnt — the  leaves  themseWeSy  sharp,  the  clustered  nuts,  soft,  the 
imngement  of  leaves,  starry. 

t  ''Melting" — seeming  to  flow  into  the  levels  like  lava;  not  cut  sharp 
rwn  to  them. 


1  [A  preeeding  psasage,  written  in  Chamooni,  was  copied  oat  among  the  MSS. 
r  this  chapter  :— 

^2dni  /idjv,  1854.— My  fiurewell  evening  for  this  time.    It  is  a  soft  star- 

Sht  night»  Mont  Blanc  lying  inst  like  a  white  vapour,  with  a  film  of 
ind  on  it|— the  whole  heaven  thakiug  with  sheet  lightning,  and  the  stars 
quivering  as  if  every  flash  shoots  them  like  magnrac  nsedles,  and  they 
could  not  get  quiet  again  hefore  the  next  one, — ^the  light  for  the  most 
part  fiUing  the  neavens  from  side  to  side  as  with  a  liauid  wave,  bat  now 
and  then  flowing  oat  in  distinct  flame  from  behind  a  nsh-shaped  doad  in 
the  soath-west,  the  snow  seen  by  it  indistinctly  oppodto,  like  answering 
flashes."] 
XXXV.  2  p 
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to  omfesskn  onee  m  year,  and  that  aome  of  tlienit  to 

spare  their  memories,  imte  their  mu^ — which,  however, 

Ihqr  eamiot  ddiver  on  paper  to  the  eonfeaaor,  but 

must  read  them  aloud.    Loiiise  appeared  much  hioffm- 

struck  at  the  idea  whieh  sueh  a  pioeedure  admits,  d 

•losing  cme's  rins';  and  of  their  being  fomid  hy  some 

<me  who  was  not  a  confessor.    She  spoke  with  grett 

pleasure  of  the  Capndns  wiio  come  sometimes;  said 

fhey  were  such  deU^tftd  confessois,  and  made  'des 

mraales  superbes,'  and  that  tiiey  preached  so  wdU  that 

everybody  listened  with  all  their  might,  so  that  you 

might  tap  them  on  the  back  and  they  would  never 

tum  round.    Of  the  Jesuits  she  spoke  widi  less  affi» 

tion,  saying  that  in  their  great  general   confessions, 

which  took  several  days,  two  or  three  commandments 

at  a  time,  they  would  not  allow  a  ikigle  sin  to  be 

committed   by   the   persons  coming  to  them   in  the 

meantime,  or  else  they  refused  them  absolution — ^reAissl 

whifsh  takes  ^ace  sometimes  fiir  less,  cause.    Thqr  had 

a  poor  old  servant,  who  could  only  speak  patois;  liie 

priest  couldn't  understand  her,  nor  she  him,  so  that  he 

could  not  find  out  whether  she  knew  her  catechism. 

He  refused  absolution,  and  the  poor  old  creatiue  wept 

and  raved  about  it,  and  was  in  a  passion  with  all  the 

world.      She   was   afterwards   burnt   in   the   great   fire 

here!     I  went  to  mass,  to  hear  how  they  preached: 

the   people   orderly,   and   church   perfectly   fulL     The 

sermon  by  a  fat  stuttering  cur^,  was  fix)m  the  *  Receive 

not  the  grace   of  Gk)d   in   vain,'   on   the    Sacraments 

•Two  of  these   called   Sacremens   des   Morts,   because 

they  are  received  by  persons  in   a   state   of  spiritual 

death;  the  five  others  called  Sacramens  des  Vivants, 

because  they  presume,  in  those  who  receive  them,  a 

state  of  spiritual  life.    The  three  sacraments  of  Baptism, 

Confirmation,  and  Orders,  can  only  be  received  once; 

because  they  impress  an  indelible  seal,  and  make  men 

what  they  were  not;  and  what,  after  they  are  <moe, 
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fhey  cannot  mimake  themsdves.  Baptism  makes  people 
children  or  subjects  of  God ;  Confirmation  makes  them 
soldiers  of  Grod,  or  soldiers  of  EBs  Kingdom;  and 
Orders  make  them  magistrates  of  the  Siogdom.  If 
you  have  received  baptism,  you  are  therefore  an  ''enfant 
de  Dieu.*"  What  being  an  'enfant  de  Dieu*  meant 
was  not  very  dear;  for  the  inefltaceability  of  baptism 
was  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  eflbce  it — 'Mais  la  mort»'  said 
the  preadier,  growipg  doquent,  'le  poursuivit  jusqu'k' 
^he  stopped,  finr  he  did  not  know  exactly  where  to) 
— 'la  tombe;  et  il  est  descendu  aux  enfers,  portant 
cette  marque,  qui  fera  ^temellement  sa  honte  et  sa 
confiision*' ** 

2SL  I  wonder  at  the  lightness  of  these  entries,  now; 
t  I  was  too  actively,  happily,  and  selfishly  busy,  to  be 
ini^tftil,  except  only  in  scluilarly  way;  but  I  got  one 

the  sharpest  warnings  of  my  life  only  a  day  after 
kving  papa  and  mamma  at  St  Martin's, — (crud  animal 
%t  I  was! — ^to  do  geology  in  the  AU^  Blanche,  and  at 
amatt)  I  got  a  chill  by  stopping,  when  I  was  hot,  in 
s  breeze  of  one  of  the  ice  streams,  in  ascending  to  the 
»]  de  Bon  Homme;  woke  next  morning  in  the  ch&let 
Chapiu  with  acute  sore  throat;  crossed  the  Col  de  la 
igne  scarcdy  able  to  sit  my  mule,  and  was  put  to 
i  by  Couttet  in  a  little  room  under  the  tiles  at  Cour- 
lyeur,  where  he  nursed  me  as  he  did  at  Padua  ;^  gave 
t  hot  herb-tea,  and  got  me  on  muleback  again,  and 
er  the  Col  de  Ferret,  in  a  day  or  two;  but  there 
re  some  hours  of  those  feverish  nights  which  ought  to 
ve  made  my  diaries  more  earnest  afterwards.  They  go 
',  however,  into  mere  geology  and  school  divinity  for 
while,  of  which  this  bit,  written  the  evening  after  cross- 
f   the  Col  de   Ferret,  is   important  as  evidence  of  my 

'  [8m  abcm,  S  144  (p.  S75).] 
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bqiimuDg  to  reoognize  what  James  Forbes  had  proved  of 
Racier  flow: — 

^  The  most  magnifieent  pieoe  of  ruin  I  have  yet  ^ 
seen  in  the  Alps  is  that  opposite  the  embouchure  of  Ik 
lower  ghuner  of  the  Val  de  Ferret,  near  Cornmajeur; 
the  pmes  are  small  indeed,  but  thejr  are  hurled  hither 
and  thither,  twisted  and  mingled  in  all  OQoditions  d 
finm,  and  all  phases  €i  expiring  liife,  with  the  chaos 
of  masqr  rocks,  which  the  glacier  has  gnadied  down,  | 
or  the  opposite   mountain  hurled.    And  yet*  finrther ! 
cm,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  there  is  another*  in  its  | 
way  as  wonderful;  less  picturesque,  but  wilder  still,— 
the   remains   of   the    ^boulement   of  the   Glacier  de 
Triolet   caused   by  the   &11  of  an  aiguille   near  the 
Petits  Jorasses — tiie  most  phrenzied  accumulation  of 
moraines  I  have  ever  seen;  not  dropped  one  by  one 
mto  a  heap,  and  pushed  fbrward  fay  the  ice  plov^ 
share,    but   evidently-  borne   down  by  some    mii^g^ 
torrent  of  ice  and  rock  and  flood,  iritix  the  swiftness 
of  water  and  the  weight  of  stone,  and  thrown  along 
the  mountain-side  like  pebbles  from  a  stormy  sea;— 
but  the  ruins  of  an  Alp  instead  of  the  powder  of  a  I 
flint  bed.     The  glacier  torrent  of  Triolet  is  almost  lost  / 
among  them,  but  that  below,  coming  just   from   the  f 
base  of  the  Jorasses,  is  exquisite  beyond  description  in  j 
the  play  of  its  currents,  narrow  eddies  of  white  nev^  j 
round  islands  of  rock — ^falling  in  upon  each   other  is 
deep  and  eddying  pools;  flowing  forth  again  in  massy 
sheets  of  ice,  feeding,  not  one  glacier  stream,  but  cas- 
cade above  cascade,  far  into  the  mountain  gulph.** 

And  so  on,  of  divers  matters,  through  four  hundred^ 
and  fifty  pages;  not  all  as  good  as  that,  but  the  core  d\k 
what  I  had  to  learn  and  teach  about  gneiss  and  ice  and  ^' 
clouds ; — George  indefatigably  carrying  his  little  daguerreo-  ^ 
t)rpe  box  up  everjrwhere,  and  taking  the  first  image  d  ^ 
the  Matterhom,  as  also  of  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  ever  |« 
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awn  by  the  sun.    A  thing  to  be  proud  of  still,  though 
is  now  a  justice  of  peace,  somewhere  in  Australia. 
222.  The  following  entries,  in  June,  of  which  the  two 

rt  come  in  the  midst  of  busy  and  otherwise  happy  days, 

s  all  with  which  I  permit  myself  to  trouble  the  reader 

r  this  time: — 

'^Chamouni,  Sunday^  June  nth. — Quiet  south  rain 
till  twelve  o'clock.  I  have  been  abstracting  the  Ixx^ 
of  Revelation,  (they  say  the  French  are  beaten  again 
at  Rome,^  and  another  revolution  in  Paris) ;  many 
signs  seem  to  multiply  around  us,  and  yet  my  unbelief 
3rields  no  more  than  when  all  the  horizon  was  dear. 
I  was  especially  struck  with  the  general  appellation  of 
the  system  of  the  world  as  the  *  Mystery  of  God,' 
Chap.  X.  7,  compared  with  Hebrews  xL  6,  which  I 
read  this  morning  in  our  usual  course.*  Theme 
enough  for  the  day's  thought. 

*'  Half-past  five.  Pouring  still,  but  I  got  out  before 
dinner  during  a  fine  blink,  which  lasted  just  long 
enough  to  let  me,  by  almost  running,  and  leaping  all 
the  streams,  reach  the  end  of  the  pine  wood  next  the 
source  of  the  Arveron.  There  I  had  to  turn  to  the  left 
to  the  wooden  bridge,  when  behold  a  sight  new  to 
me;  an  avalanche  had  evidently  taken  place  fix>m  the 
(upper)  glacier  into  the  very  bed  of  the  great  cataract, 
and  the  stream  was  as  nearly  choked  as  could  be  with 
balls  and  ellipsoids  of  ice,  fix>m  the  size  of  its  common 

*  Read  the  5tb,  6th,  and  7th  venes  ia  succeatioQ :— '' Jim/  ike  mmgd 
\A  I  9am  9Umd  itpom  the  tea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his  hamd  to  htmatm^ 
i  smart  bw  him  that  Hveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  creaUd  AeoMw,  amd  the 
^  that  therem  are,  amd  the  earth,  amd  the  thimas  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea 
i  ike  things  whkh  are  tkeran,  thai  there  should  he  time  no  longer:  but  in  the 
p  rf  ike  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  b^m  to  sound,  the  wjglfry 

God  should  hejinished,  as  He  hath  declared  to  His  servanU  the  prophets." 

>  [In  one  of  the  enngements  of  Gmribeldi's  defence  of  the  Roman  RnnUk 
Imt  the  Pope  and  the  French.     Another  rerolatkm  did  not,  howvfer,  Mak 
fai  Fbrk.] 
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stones  to  that  of  a  portmanteau,  which  were  rolling 
down  with  it  wildly,  generally  swinging  out  and  in  of 
the  water  as  it  waved;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
shallow  parts,  tumbled  and  tossed  over  one  another, 
and  then  plunging  back  into  the  deep  water  like  so 
many  stranded  porpoises,  spinning  as  tiiey  went  down, 
and  showing  their  dark  backs  with  wilder  swings  after 
their  plimge, — ^white,  as  they  emerged,  black,  owing  to 
their  clearness  as  seen  in  the  water;  the  stream  itself 
of  a  pale  clay-colour,  opaque,  larger  by  one  half  than 
ever  I  saw  it,  and  running,  as  I  suppose,  not  less  than 
ten  miles  an  hour;  the  whole  mass,  water  and  ice, 
looking  like  some  thick  paste  fiiU  of  plums,  or  ill-made 
pine-apple  ice,  with  quantities  of  fruit  in  it,  and  the 
whole  looking  like  a  solid  body;  for  the  nodules  of  ice 
hardly  changed  their  relative  position  during  the  quarter 
of  a  minute  they  were  severally  in  sight,  going  down 
in  a  mass,  thundering  and  rumbling  against  the  piles 
of  the  bridge.  It  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  it;  and 
the  more,  because,  on  raising  the  eye,  there  was  always 
the  great  cataract  itself  startling  one,  as  if  it  had  just 
begun  and  seeming  to  increase  every  instant,  bounding 
and  hurling  itself  hither  and  thither,  as  if  it  was  striving 
to  dash  itself  to  pieces,  not  falling  because  it  could  not 
help  it;  and  behind  there  was  a  fearful  storm  coming 
up  by  the  Breven,  its  grisly  clouds  warping  up,  as  it 
seemed,  against  the  river  and  cataract,  with  pillars  of 
hail  behind.  I  stayed  till  it  began,  and  then  crept  back 
through  the  wood,  running  from  one  tree  to  another — 
there  is  really  now  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over  the  Pavilion.* 
228.  **Jun€  ISth. — Evening,  nine  o'clock.  I  must 
not  write  much,  it  is  past  bed-time;  went  to  source  of 
Arveron  with  my  father  and  mother  and  Miss  Dowie ;  t 

*  The  green  mountain  at  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  GoAter. 
t  Sybilla.     See  Fars,  Letter  90th,  "Lost  Jewels,"  p.  165.^ 

^  rrhe  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  426-428.    And 
for  Miss  Dowie,  see  also  above,  i.  §  260  (p.  232).] 
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nevor  saw  it  so  lovely ;  drew  afterwards  near  the  source, 
piny  sketcht  wdl  bqgfun.  After  tea  walked  up  nearly 
to  my  beloved  old  place  on  the  Breven,  and  saw  a 
solemn  sunset,  yet  not  very  bii^t ;  the  granulated  rosy 
crags  of  La  Cdte^  especially.  Thank  God  for  pemiit- 
ting  me  to  sit  on  that  slope  once  more  thus  strong 
in  health  and  limb. 

**Chahouni,  day  18/A,  Monday^  June  25th. — Up 
rather  late  this  mcxiiing,  and  lost  time  before  break- 
fiist  over  camen4ucida;  drove  to  Aigenti^  with  my 
mothert  who  enjoyed  her  drive  exceedingly;  back  at 
one  o'clock  to  my  usual  place  (Les  Tines^  till  four; 
out  after  dinner,  rambling  about  Breven  with  sketch- 
book in  search  of  a  view  of  Aiguille  du  Flan;  didn't 
find  one,  but  found  some  wild  strewberries,  which  were 
a  consolation.  The  day  has  been  fine,  with  scattered 
clouds;  in  the  evening  a  most  curious  case  of  floating 
cap  doud,  hooding  the  Mont  Blanc  summit  without 
touching  it,  like  gossamer  blown  upwards  from  a  field; 
an  awning  of  slender  threads  waving  like  weeds  in 
the  blue  ^,''  (as  weeds  in  a  brook  current,  I  meant,) 
''and  drawn  out  like  fioss  silk  as  fine  as  snow.  This 
doud,  that  does  not  touch  the  snow,  but  hovers  over  it 
at  a  certain  height  following  the  convexity  of  the  moun- 
tain, has  always  seemed  most  unaccountable  to  me. 

224.  *'Chamouni,  day  14M,  I^uesday^  June  26M. — 
Heavy,  rounded,  somewhat  dirty  clouds  on  the  Pavilion 
(half-past  six);  but  summit  bright  and  dear,  and  all 
very  promising. 

''Get  following  books  if  possible — Memoires  de  la 
SoeiAi  de  Physique  et  dHittoire  Naturelle  de  Gen^ 
(t  iv.,  p.  209),  on  the  valley  of  Val  Orsine,  fay  M. 
Necker;  Actes  de  la  SociAi  HeluMque  det  Sc.  Nat.j 
1887,  p.  28,  1889,  p.  47,  on  Nagelfiue  pebbles. 

"Evening.    After  one  of  the  most  heavenly  walks 

>  [Set  Plate  86  in  Modem  PmimUn.  vol.  It.  (VoL  VL  p.  MO).] 
•  \9m  tlw  fimitkpioc*  to  VoL  IV.] 
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I  ever  took  in  Chamouni  among  the  woods  of  the 
Ptflerins,  I  come  in  to  liear  of  my  poor  cousin  Mary* 
death.  How  well  I  recollect  sitting  with  her  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Breven,  and  reasoning  about  the  height 
of  La  Cote:  she  knows  it  now,  better  than  I^  and 
thinks  it  less. 

*'  CHA3I0UNI,  day  15th,  tVedfie^day,  June  ^tK^Om  | 
of  the  heavenly  Alpine  mornings,  all  alight :    I   have 
been  trying  to  get  some  of  the  effect  of  sunrise  on  the  1 
Montanvert,   and    aerial    quality  of  aiguilles, — in    vaia  \ 
Slanting   rays    now   touch   the   turf  by  the    chSlet  rf 
Blaitidre,  as  perhaps  they  touch  poor  Mary's  grave''' 

^  [See  ftbore,  p.  434  tu] 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OTTERBURN 

225.  In  blaming  mjrself,  as  often  I  have  done,^  and  may 
have  oecasion  to  do  again,  for  my  want  of  affection  to 
other  people,  I  must  also  express  continually,  as  I  think 
back  about  it,  more  and  more  wonder  that  ever  anybody 
had  any  affection  for  me.  I  thought  they  might  as  wdl 
have  got  fond  of  a  camera-lucida,  or  an  ivory  foot-rule: 
all  my  faculty  was  merely  in  showing  that  such  and  such 
things  were  so ;  I  was  no  orator,  no  actor,  no  painter  but 
in  a  minute  and  generally  invisible  manner;  and  I  couldn't 
bear  being  interrupted  in  anything  I  was  about. 

Nevertheless,  some  sensible  grown-up  people  did  get  to 
like  mel — ^the  best  of  them  with  a  protective  feeling  that 
I  wanted  guidance  no  less  than  sympathy;  and  the  higher 
religious  souls,  hoping  to  lead  me  to  the  golden  gates. 

226.   I   have  no  memory,  and  no  notion,  when  I  first 

$aw  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan;'  but  she  became  at  once  a 

monitress-friend   in  whom   I  wholly  trusted, — (not  that   I 

ever  took  her  advice  1) — and  the  happiness  of  her  own  life 

was  certainly  increased  by  my  books  and  me.     Sir  Walter, 

I  being  a  thorough  botanist,  and  interested  in  pure  science 

generally,  did  not  hunt,  but  was  benevolently  useful,  as  a 

i  landlord  should  be,  in  his  county.     I  had  no  interests  in 

'   county  business   at   that  time;   but   used   to  have   happy 

I  agricultural  or  floral  chats  with  Sir  Walter,  and  entirely 

admired   his   unambitious,   yet   dignified   stability   of  rural, 

and  celestial,  life,  there  amidst  the  Northumbrian  winds. 

fi  nSaa  abore,  pp.  41-46,  424.] 
*  [GMtdulf  before  1861 :  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  xix.     For  Fkuline,  eldest  deogkler 
ef  the  Her.  W.  Jermyti,  D.D..  married  to  Sir  Walter  Treveljran  in  1836,  eee  the 
lotrodaetkNi  to  Vol.  XXXVI.] 
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Wallington  is  in  the  old  Percy  country,  the  broad 
descent  of  main  valley  leading  down  by  Otterbum  from 
the  Cheviots.  An  ugly  house  enough  it  was;  square  set, 
and  somewhat  bare  walled,  looking  down  a  slope  of  rough 
wide  field  to  a  biun,  the  Wansbeck,  neither  bright  nor 
rapid,  but  with  a  ledge  or  two  of  sandstone  to  drip  over, 
or  lean  against  in  pools ;  bits  of  crag  in  the  distance,  worth 
driving  to,  for  sight  of  the  sweeps  of  moor  round  them, 
and  breaths  of  breeze  from  Carter  FelL 

There  were  no  children  of  its  own  in  Wallington,  but 
Lady  Trevelyan's  little  niece,  Constance  Hilliard,^  nine  years 
old  when  I  first  saw  her  there,  glittered  about  the  place  in 
an  extremely  quaint  and  witty  way ;  and  took  to  me  a  little, 
like!  her  aunt.  Afterwards  her  mother  and  she,  in  their 
little  rectory  home  at  Cowley  (near  HiUingdon*),  became 
important  among  my  feminine  fHendships,  and  gave  me,  of 
such  petting  and  teasing  as  women  are  good  for,  sometimes 
more  than  enough. 

^27.  But  the  deamess  of  Wallington  was  founded,  as 
years  went  on,  more  deeply  in  its  having  made  known  to 
me  the  best  and  truest  friend  of  all  my  life;  best  for  me, 
because  he  was  of  my  father's  race,  and  native  town ;  truest, 
because  he  knew  always  how  to  help  us  both,  and  never 
made  any  mistakes  in  doing  so — Dr.  John  Brown.  He  was 
staying  at  Wallington  when  I  stopped  there  on  my  way 
to  give  my  Edinburgh  lectures;'  and  we  walked  together, 
with  little  Connie,  on  the  moors:  it  dawned  on  me,  so, 
gradually,  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

This,  the  reader  capable  of  learning  at  all — (there  are 
few  now  who  can  understand  a  good  Scotchman  of  the 
old  classic  breed) — had  better  learn,  straightway,  from  the 
record  he  gave  of  his  own  father's  life,*  of  which  I  must 

*  Letter  to  Rev.  John  Cairns.     Edmonston  &  Douglas^  1861. 

^  [Afterwards   Mrs.  W.  H.  Churchill^  the  *' Connie"   of  Raskin's  diaries  and 
letters :  see,  e.g,.  Vol.  XX.  p.  xlix.,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  xxvL,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  233.1 
«  [Close  to  tfxbridge.1 
«  [In  1853;  see  Vol.  XIL  p.  xx.] 
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{ive  here  this  one  passage  of  his  childhood.  His  father 
was  a  young  pastor,  (downed  in  perfectness  of  faithful 
service,  together  with  his  '*  modest,  calm,  thrifty,  reason- 
able, happy-hearted''  wife,  his  student-love;  this  their  son, 
Bve  years  old, — just  at  the  age  when  I  look  back  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  for  me,  in  Friar's  Crag,  of  Derwent- 
water;^  my  mother,  thrifty  and  reasonable  also,  meantime 
taking  care  that  not  more  than  two  plums  should  be  in 
my  pie  for  dinner;  my  father,  also  thrifty  and  reasonable, 
triumphing  in  his  travel  at  Whitehaven,  a  '^wanderer," 
like  the  pedlar  in  the  Excurriofh^  selling  sherry  instead  of 
bobbins; — all  of  us  as  happy  as  cicadas  (and  a  little  more). 
228.  Now  hear  Dr.  John  Brown:' — 

''On  the  morning  of  the  28th  May,  1816,  my  eldest  lister  Janet  and 
I  were  deeping  in  the  kitehen-hed  with  Tibbie  Meek,  oar  only  servant 
We  were  all  three  awakened  by  a  cry  of  pain — sharp^  insufferable,  as  if 
one  were  stung.  Years  after  we  two  conmied  to  eadi  other^  sitting  by 
the  bumside,  that  we  thousht  that  'great  cry'  which  arose  at  midnight 
En  Egypt  must  liave  been  like  it  We  all  knew  whose  voice  it  was,  and, 
in  our  night-clothes,  we  ran  into  the  passage,  and  into  the  little  parlour 
to  the  left  hand,  in  which  was  a  closet-bed.  We  found  mv  father  stand- 
ing before  us,  erect,  his  hands  clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full  of 
mlseiy  and  amasement,  his  face  white  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  frightened 
us.  He  saw  this,  or  else  his  intense  will  had  mastered  his  agony,  for, 
taking  his  hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly  and  gently,  'Let  us  give 
thanlu,'  and  turned  to  a  little  sofa*  in  the  room;  there  lay  our  mother, 
lead.  She  had  long  been  ailing.  I  remember  her  sitting  in  a  shawl, — 
in  Indian  one  with  little  dark  green  spots  on  a  light  ground, — and 
watching  her  growing  pale  with  what  I  afterwards  knew  must  have  been 
itrong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish,  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  'grand- 
mother,' her  mother,  seeing  her  'change  come,'  had  called  my  father,  and 
they  two  saw  her  open  her  blue,  kind,  and  true  eyes,  'comfortable'  to  us 
dl  'as  the  day' — I  remember  them  better  than  those  of  any  one  I  saw 
yesterday — and,  with  one  fidnt  look  of  recognition  to  him,  dose  them  till 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things." 

*  "This  sofa,  which  was  henceforward  sacred  in  the  house,  he  had 
slways  beside  him.  He  used  to  tell  us  he  set  her  down  upon  it  when  he 
brought  her  home  to  the  manse." 


»  [See  above,  i.  §  107  (p.  94).] 
«  [See  book  L  ("The  Wanderer").] 

>  [Suppiementary  Chanter  to  the  Ufe  qf  Betf,  John  Brown,  DJk 
John  Caime,  D,D.,  by  Johu  Brown,  M.D.,  I860,  pp.  413-415.] 
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He  had  a  precious  sister  left  to  him;  but  his  life,  m 
the  noblest  Scottish  lives  are  always,  was  thenceforwari 
generously  sad, — and  endlessly  pitifuL 

229*  No  one  has  yet  separated,  in  analyzing  the  raind 
of  Scott,  the  pity  from  the  pride ;  no  one,  in  the  mind  of 
Carlyle,  the  pity  from  the  anger. 

Lest  I  should  not  be  spared  to  write  another  Pr^Mterita^ 
I  will  give,  in  this  place,  a  few  words  of  Carlyle*s,  which 
throw  more  lovely  light  on  his  character  than  any  he  has 
written,— as,  indeed,  his  instantly  vivid  words  always  did; 
and  it  is  a  bitter  blame  and  shame  to  me  that  I  have  not 
recorded  those  spoken  to  myself,  often  with  trust  and  affec- 
tion, always  with  kindness.  But  I  find  this  piece,  n^rly 
word  for  word,  in  my  diary  of  25th  October,  1874.  He  had 
been  quoting  the  last  words  of  Goethe,  "  Open  the  window^ 
let  us  have  more  light"  (this  about  an  hour  bdbre  painless 
death,  his  eyes  failing  him*). 

I  referred  to  the  "It  grows  dark,  boys,  you  may  go/'* 
of  the  great  master  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.* 
On  which  Carlyle  instantly  opened  into  beautiful  account 
of  Adam's  early  life,  his  intense  zeal  and  industry*  as  i 
poor  boy  in  a  Highland  cottage,  lying  flat  on  the  heartli 
to  learn  his  Latin  granunar  by  the  light  of  a  peat  fire. 
Carlyle's  own  memory  is  only  of  Adam's  funeral,  when  he, 
Carlyle,  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  making  one  of  a  crowd 
waiting  near  the  gate  of  the  High  School,  of  which  part 
of  the  old  black  building  of  the  time  of  James  L  was  still 
standing— rits  motto,  "Nisi  Dominus,  fiiistra,**  everywhere. 
A  half-holiday  had  been  given,  that  the  boys  might  see 
the   coflfin   carried   by, — only  about  five-and-twenty  peojde 

*  It  was  At»  Latin  grammar,  the  best  ever  composed^  which  mj  Camber- 
well  tutor  threw  aside,  as  above  told,^  for  a  ''Scotch  thiog." 

^  (This  chapter  was  written,  as  the  date  at  the  end  shows,  at  Folkealooe,  ia 
October  1887,  when  Ruskin  was  in  poor  health.    An  interval  of  six  monlhs 
before  another  chapter  appeared.] 

*  rSee  O.  H.  Lewes's  Ufe  qf  OoMe,  1875,  p.  566J 

*  [Compare  Fietum,  Fair  and  F^nti,  §  M  (Vol  XXXTV.  p.  d64i] 
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in  all,  Carlyle  thought — **  big-bellied  persons,  sympathetic 
bailies,  relieving  each  other  in  carrying  the  palL"  The 
boys  collected  in  a  group,  as  it  passed  within  the  railings, 
uttered  a  low  *'Ah  me!  Ah  dearl'*  or  the  like,  half  sigh 
or  wail — **and  he  is  gone  from  us  thenl'* 

''The  sound  of  the  boys'  wail  is  in  my  ears  yet,"  said 
Carlyle. 

280.  His  own  first  teacher  in  Latin,  an  old  clergyman. 
He  had  indeed  been  sent  first  to  a  schoolmaster  in  his  own 
village,  ''the  joyfiiUest  little  mortal,  he  believed,  on  earth,'* 
learning  his  declensions  out  of  an  eighteen-penny  bookl 
giving  his  whole  might  and  heart  to  understand.  And  the 
master  could  teach  him  nothing,  merely  involved  him  day 
by  day  in  misery  of  non-understanding,  the  boy  getting 
crushed  and  sick,  till  (his  mother  ?)  saw  it,  and  then  he  was 
sent  to  this  clergyman,  "a  perfect  sage,  on  the  humblest 
scale."  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  his  income  at  first  entering 
into  life;  never  more  than  a  hundred.  Six  dau^^ters  and 
two  sons;  the  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  ''a  little  bit  lassie,*" — 
then  in  a  lower  voice,  "  the  flower  of  all  the  flock  to  tiu^ 
Eetuming  from  her  little  visitations  to  the  poor,  dressed  in 
her  sober  prettiest,  "the  most  amiable  of  possible  objects." 
Not  beautiful  in  any  notable  way  afterwards,  but  "comely 
in  the  highest  degree."  With  dutiful  sweetness,  "the  right 
hand  of  her  father."  Lived  to  be  seven-and-twenty.  "  The 
last  time  that  I  wept  aloud  in  the  world,  I  thii^  was  at 
her  death." 

Riding  down  from  Craigenputtock  to  Dumfries, — "  a  mon* 
strous  precipice  of  rocks  on  one  hand  of  you,  a  merry  brodc 
on  the  other  side.  ...  In  the  night  just  before  sunrise.'' 

He  was  riding  down,  he  and  his  brother,  to  fetch  away 
her  body, — they  having  just  heard  of  her  death. 

A  surveyor  (?),  or  some  scientific  and  evidently  superior 
kind  of  person,  had  been  doing  work  which  involved  staying 
near,  or  in,  her  father's  house,  and  they  got  engaged,  and 
then  he  broke  it  off.  "They  said  that  was  the  beginning 
of  it.**    The  death  had  been  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected. 
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that  Mary's  mother,  then  a  gurl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  and  up  to  the  cart,*  shrieking,  rather 
than  crjdng,  "Where's  Peggy ?•* 

I  could  not  make  out,  quite,  how  the  two  parts  of  the 
family  were  separated,  so  that  his  sister  expected  them  to 
bring  her  back  living,  (or  even  well  ?)•  Carlyle  was  so  much 
affected,  and  spoke  so  low,  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
press  him  on  detail. 

This  master  of  his  then,  the  father  of  Margaret,  was 
entirely  kind  and  wise  in  teaching  him — a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  old  race  and  feeling,  an  Andrea  Ferrara^  and  some  silver- 
mounted  canes  hanging  in  his  study,  last  remnants  of  the 
old  times. 

281.  We  fell  away  upon  MilUs  essay  on  the  substitution 
of  patriotism  for  religion.* 

"  Actually  the  most  paltry  rag  of" — a  chain  of  vitupera- 
tive contempt  too  fast  to  note — "it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  come  in  with.  Among  my  acquaintance  I  have  not 
seen  a  person  talking  of  a  thing  he  so  little  understood.** 
The  point  of  his  indignation  was  Mill's  supposing  that,  if 
God  did  not  make  everybody  "happy,"  it  was  because  He 
had  no  sufficient  power,  "was  not  enough  supplied  with 
the  article."  Nothing  makes  Carlyle  more  contemptuous 
than  this  coveting  of  "  happiness." 

Perhaps  we  had  better  hear  what  Polissena  and  the 
nun  of  Florence  {Chrisfs  Folk\  IV.')  have  to  say  about 
happiness,  of  their  sort;  and  consider  what  every  strong 
heart  feels  in  the  doing  of  any  noble  thing,  and  every  good 

*  "  Rushed  at  the  cart/'  his  words.  Ending  with  his  deep  ''  Heigh 
dear/'  sigh.     "Sunt  lacrymae  rerum."* 

'  [For  this  broadsword,  see  Scott's  note  to  ch.  50  of  Waverley.'} 

*  [Mill's  Essay*  on  Religion  bad  beeu  posthumously  published  in  the  year  of  the 
conversation  here  recorded  (1874).] 

*  [Which  Part  was  being  prepared  for  press  by  Ruskin  at  the  time  when  be 
was  writing.  'Vhe  title  of  it  is  ''The  Nun's  School  in  Florence " ;  and  the  nun  u 
described  as  having  "tk  confirmed  belief  that  her  life  of  teachings  cooking,  and 
sewing  is  the  most  delightful  and  exhilarating  possible."  It  contains  a  story  of 
Polissena  also.     See  Vol.  XXXII.  pp.  287,  288.1 

*  [Virgil,  jEneid,  I  462.] 
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nftsman  in  making  any  beautiful  one,  before  we  despise 
ly  innocent  person  who  looks  for  happiness  in  this  world, 
\  well  as  hereafter.  But  assuredly  the  strength  of  Scottish 
laracter  has  always  been  perfected  by  suffering;  and  the 
^pes  of  it  given  by  Scott  in  Flora  Maclvor,  Edith  Bd- 
tnden,  Mary  of  Avenel,  and  Jeanie  Deans»^ — ^to  name  only 
lose  which  the  reader  will  remember  without  effort, — are 
liefly  notable  in  the  way  they  bear  sorrow;  as  the  whole 
me  of  Scottish  temper,  ballad  poetry,  and  music,  which 
o  other  school  has  ever  been  able  to  imitate,  has  arisen 
ut  of  the  sad  associations  which,  one  by  one,  have  gathered 
>und  every  loveliest  scene  in  the  border  land.  Nor  is  there 
aything  among  other  beautiful  nations  to  approach  the 
ignity  of  a  true  Scotswoman's  face,  in  the  tried  perfect- 
ess  of  her  old  age. 

282.  I  have  seen  them  beautiful  in  the  same  way  earlier, 
iien  they  had  passed  through  trial;  my  own  Joanie's  fietce 
wes  the  calm  of  its  radiance  to  days  of  no  ordinary  sorrow 
-even  before  she  came,  when  my  father  had  been  laid  to 
is  rest  under  Croydon  hills,  to  keep  her  fiiithfiil  watch  by 
ly  mother's  side,  while  I  was  seeking  selfish  happiness  fiur 
way  in  work  which  to-day  has  come  to  nought.  What  I 
ave  myself  since  owed  to  her, — life  certainly,  and  more 
lian  life,  for  many  and  many  a  year, — was  meant  to  have 
een  told  long  since,*  had  I  been  able  to  finish  this  bode  in 
lie  time  I  designed  it.  What  Dr.  John  Brown  became  to 
iCt  is  partly  shown  in  the  continual  references  to  his  sym- 
aUiy  in  the  letters  of  Hortus  Inclusus;*  but  nothing  could 
;11  the  loss  to  me  in  his  death,  nor  the  grief  to  how  many 
reater  souls  than  mine,  that  had  been  possessed  in  patience 
irough  his  love. 


1  (Tor  mothT  lift  of  Scott's  noble  women,  see  Semme  mmd  URm,  J  59 
roL  XVm.  p.  115);  it  ineludes  Flore  Mauslvor  {Wmwrhw)  end  Jeenie  Deeus 
tafi  ^  JMMMot),  Imt  not  Edith  Bellenden  (0»  MmfiaHi^  or  Merj  of  Avenei 

*  pbld^Xsrweids,  In  the  closing   chepter  of  PrmUrilm^  "Joeone's   Cue"; 

^^S^'L  Inetmee,  the  lettere  of  Anfost  10  end  S5,  1874  (VoL  XXXYIL). 
'.  Brown  died  in  188S.] 


ir. 
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I  must  give  one  piece  more  of  his  own  letter,  with  the 
following  fragment,  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year, 
and  meant  to  have  been  carried  on  into  some  detail  of  the 
impressions  received  in  my  father's  native  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  northem  coast,  from  Queen's  Ferry  round  by  Pres- 
tonpans  to  Dunbar  and  Berwick. 

Dr.  Brown  goes  on :  ^ — "  A  year  ago,  I  found  an  elderly 
countrywoman,  a  widow,  waiting  for  me.  Rising  up,  she 
said,  'D'  ye  mind  me?'  I  looked  at  her,  but  could  get 
nothing  from  her  face;  but  the  voice  remained  in  my  ear, 
as  if  coming  from  the  ^fields  of  sleep,'  and  I  said  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  ^Tibbie  Meek!'  I  had  not  seen  her  or 
heard  her  voice  for  more  than  forty  years." 

288.  The  reader  will  please  note  the  pure  Scotch  phrase 
"  D'  ye  mind  me  ? "  and  compare  Meg  Merrilies'  use  of  it :  * — 

''At  length  she  guided  them  through  the  mazes  of  the  wood  to  a 
little  open  glade  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  surrounded  bj  trees  and 
bushes,  which  made  a  wild  and  irregular*  boundary.  Even  in  winter,  it 
was  a  sheltered  and  snugly  sequestered  spot;  but  when  arrayed  in  the 
verdure  of  spring,  the  earth  sending  forth  all  its  wild  flowers ;  the  shrubs 
spreading  their  waste  of  blossom  around  it^  and  the  weeping  birches, 
which  towered  over  the  underwood,  drooping  their  long  and  leafy  fibres 
to  intercept  the  sun,  it  must  have  seemed  a  place  for  a  youthful  poet  to 
study  his  earliest  sonnet,  or  a  pair  of  lovers  to  exchange  their  first  mutual 
avowal  of  affection.  Apparently  it  now  awakened  very  different  recollec- 
tions. Bertram's  brow,  when  he  had  looked  round  the  spot,  became 
gloomy  and  embarrassed.  Meg,  after  muttering  to  herself,  'This  is  the 
very  spot,'  looked  at  him  with  a  ghastly  side  glance, — 'D'ye  mind  it?' 

"*Yes,'  answered  Bertram,  'imperfectly  I  do.' 

"'Ay,'  pursued  his  guide,  'on  this  very  spot  the  man  fell  from  bis 
horse — I  was  behind  that  bourtree  t-bush  at  the  very  moment.  Now  will  I 
show  you  the  further  track — the  last  time  ye  travelled  it,  was  m  these  arms* " 

That  was  twenty  years  before. 

♦  It  might  have  been  "irregular,"  in  ground  just  cut  up  for  building 
leases,  in  South  Lambeth;  wild,  yet  as  regular  as  a  disciplined  army,  had 
it  been  the  pines  of  Uri.  It  was  a  "  waste  pf  blossom,"  a  shade  of  weep- 
ing birches. 

f  Elder,  in  modern  Scotch  ;  but  in  the  Douglas  glossary,'  Bawer-hush. 

footnote  to  p.  414  of  the  book  cited  above,  p.  459  n.] 
Mannering,  en.  iii.] 

glossary  appended  to  the  1710  edition  of  Bishop  Douglas's  translation  ot 
the  J^neid:  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  300  ».] 
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Bertrwi*s  nurse,  compare  Waveirley's  and  Morton^^  Dr. 
wn*s  Tibbie,  my  own  fatfafer*s  Mause,  my  Anne>*-*«U 
neb  of  the  same  ^tamp ;  my  Saxon  mother  not  altogether 
iprehending  them;  but  when  Dr.  John  Brown  first  saw 
account  of  my  mother  and  Anne  in  Fors^^  he  under- 
d  both  of  them,  and  wrote  back  to  me  of  **  those  two 
sed  women/'  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  their  angeli, 
he  then  been  beside  them,  looking  on  another  Face.' 

iSee  Waverley^  ch»ps.  xzxvii.  and  Ixv. ;  and  for  Alison  Wilson  rMortoo's  nurseX 
ariaSijf,  eh.  v.  Fot  Ruskfn's  £ftth6r'8  Miias^,  see  above,  i.  §  7i>  and  fef  Anne, 
M  (p^  30,  WW 

[Utter  28,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  617).] 

^e  1A8S.  and  prooA  of  PraierUa  show  that  from  Uris  point  two  ^IIHMft 

MkNM  of  the  chapter  irere  at  one  time  or  another  intended.     One  of  then 

kced  letters  from  Ruskiu's  father  and  mother,  lest  he  *' should  not  he  ahle 

m  on   the  8tor^":    theie  iMers  are  noiT  ^veli  In   the   hitrodueikili  to 

UlXVI.    The  other  conelosion  (itscdf,  however,  incomplete)  was  as  follows : — 

''The  'Let  ns  give  thanks'  is  spoken  hy  his  Fathet  )n  the  strenifth  Ht 

utmost  strain  of  n  Soetlish  heart  trained  in  the  puH^  ef  the  Old  Covenant, 

and  among  the  men  who  were  the  o&priug  of  its  Martyrs,  alike  in  body 

and  soul.    Hiere  hits  heen   no  sneh  religious  testimony  as  theirs  h(n*ne 

in  this  world-^ne  eacriflce  of  iove  bo  grwSt — ^no  renderiM  of  ehedienee  eo 

tme.    The  Scottish  intellect  and  heart  in  their  fight  for  Faith  or  Clanship 

are  as  for  ahove  thene  of  other  nations  under  the  eame  Male^Vaudeis  aft 

Swiae— as  the  Scottish  hasalt  is  stronger  than  Swiss  Nageliuhe.    Bnt  in  their 

strength,  full  of  fearful  error,  issuing  in  hitter  pain  and  withering  pride. 

^  In  this  very  instance  m  the  victory  over  nMirtal  tgotiy,  the  victory 

is  in  folee  tkooffhts  of  God-HMid  of  l>eath.    '  The  cup  that  m v  Father  hath 

given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?'    Tee — hut  not  thmkiug  or  it  as  of  the 

«np  that  mnneUi  over  with  ttersy  In  the  28rd  PsaUn.    'Tke  Lord  fnv^ 

and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    But 

the  taking  away  is  nevertheless  hy  tlira  who  'hath  the  p6wer  of  Death.^ 

''The  bereaved  priest  married  again.    But  who  dhall  measore  what  Ike 

lose  of  his  mother  was  to  the  child  ?    The  fixed  melancholy  which  mingled 

With  all  Dr.  John  6rown*s  power  of  Jott  thoaght,  end  gave  the  tone  «f  n 

pMring  hell  to  his  brightest  je^  dated  from  Uiat  hour.    Yet  thie  pi^hette 

temper  it  was  which  made  him  more  perfectly  repreeentative  of  what  is 

most  saered  in  his  country.    It  is  the  soiMw  of  Seraand  which  Is  her  reid 


**!   cannot  go  on   in  tihis  chapter  to  what  1   meant  of  my  dearedt 
"     '  '       dM " 

are  yet^ear  to  me.'  But  this  volume  of  PnoHerita  may  fitly  ctoee  wtth  sb 


friend :  being  dietnrhed  b^  inMlit  trovUee  yM^  talre  away  mr  p 
«f  tranqnil  bought,  whetoer  of  the  Dead  or  Living  who  have  been  and 
e  yet  dear  to  me.    But  this  volume  of  PnHerita  may  fitly  ctoee  wf^ 


maeh  getieral  eecewat  of  tfie  ofMsite  intueneea  on  ae  ef  mf  Gsthdie 
IHends  «nd  of  their  border  line  or  arrest,  as  may  in  fhtnre  (ify^t  a  future 
he  granted  me)  ezplidn  my  intereitt  in  the  interpretation  or  tkthdHe  k^ 
Mid  yet  yiBWBai  the  reenrreace  ef  miy  such  mean  aee«satiet»  ^  secret 
ailherenee  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  of  lata  have  found  their  waj  int» 
the  small  portion  of  the  pubKe  mind  that  at  all  eonoeroi  Itself  nhoitft  wie.* 

le  "aecoAtiona"  referred  to,  eee  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  61&    The  general  aoeonnt 

Catholie  frienda  was  not  written  ;  but  the  snhiect  was  talcen  np  in  a  diffnent 

n  eh.  L  oir  ToL  iiL  C'*!^  Olrande  Chartrense^] 

XV.  "So 
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284.  But  my  reason  for  quoting  this  piece  of  Guy  Man- 
neri^ig  here  is  to  explain  to  the  reader  who  cares  to  know 
it,  the  difference  between  the  Scotch  ''mind"  for  <' remem- 
ber/' and  any  other  phrase  of  any  other  tongue,  applied  to 
the  act  of  memory. 

In  order  that  you  may,  in  the  Scottish  sense,  *'mind" 
anything,  first  there  must  be  something  to  "mind** — and 
then,  the  ''mind"  to  mind  it.  In  a  thousand  miles  of  iron 
railway,  or  railway  train,  there  is  nothing  in  one  rod  or  bar 
to  distinguish  it  from  another.  You  can't  "mind**  which 
sleeper  is  which.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  drive  from 
ChiUon  to  Vevay,  asleep,  can  you  ''mind*'  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Meg  could  not  have  expected 
Bertram  to  "mind"  at  what  comer  of  a  street  in  Man- 
chester— or  in  what  ditch  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs — anything 
had  past  directly  bearing  on  his  own  fate.  She  expected 
him  to  "  mind  *'  only  a  beautiful  scene,  of  perfect  individual 
character,  and  she  would  not  have  expected  him  to  "mind** 
even  that,  had  she  not  known  he  had  persevering  sense  and 
memorial  powers  of  very  high  order. 

Now  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  Scottish  as  distinct 
from  all  other  scenery  on  a  small  scale  in  north  Europe,  to 
have  these  distinctively  "mindable"  features.     One  range  of 
coteau  by  a  French  river  is  exactly  like  another;  one  turn 
of  glen  in  the  Black  Forest  is  only  the  last  turn  re-turned; 
one  sweep  of  Jura  pasture  and  crag,  the  mere  echo  of  the 
fields  and  crags  of  ten  miles  away.     But  in  the  whole  course 
of  Tweed,   Teviot,   Gala,   Tay,   Forth,  and  Clyde,  there  ii 
perhaps  scarcely  a  bend  of  ravine,  or  nook  of  valley,  whid 
would   not    be   recognizable   by   its   inhabitants   from    ever 
other.     And  there  is  no  other   country  in  which  the  root 
of  memory   are    so    entwined   with   the    beauty   of  nature 
instead  of  the  pride  of  men;   no  other  in  which  the   son 
of  "Auld  lang  syne"   could  have  been  written, — or   Lad 

Naime's  ballad  of  ^'The  Auld  House."  ^ 

........ 

^  [Hardly  a  ballad  ;  the  song  may  be  found  at  p.  13  of  lAfe  and  Songs  qf  t 
Baroness  Naime  (1869).] 
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285.  I  did  not  in  last  Prceterita  enough  explain  the 
reason  for  my  seeking  homes  on  the  crests  of  Alps,^  in 
my  own  special  study  of  cloud  and  sky;  but  I  have  only 
known  too  late,  within  this  last  month,'  the  absolutely 
literal  truth  of  Turner's  saying  that  the  most  beautiful 
skies  in  the  world  known  to  him  were  those  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

In  a  former  number  of  Prceterita  I  have  told  how  my 
mother  kept  me  quiet  in  a  boy's  illness  by  telling  me  to 
think  of  Dash,  and  Dover;'  and  among  the  early  drawings 
left  for  gift  to  Joanie  are  all  those  made — the  first  ever 
made  from  nature — ^at  Sevenoaks,^  Tunbridge,  Canterbury, 
and  Dover.  One  of  the  poorest-nothings  of  these,  a  mere 
scrawl  in  pen  and  ink,  of  cumulus  cloud  crossed  by  delicate 
horizontal  bars  on  the  horizon,  is  the  first  attempt  I  ever 
made  to  draw  a  sky, — ^fifty-five  years  ago.  That  same  sky 
I  saw  again  over  the  same  sea  horizon  at  sunset  only  five 
weeks  ago.  And  three  or  four  days  of  sunshine  following, 
I  saw,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  skies  of  Turner  were  still 
bright  above  the  foulness  of  smoke-cloud  or  the  flight  of 
[dague-cloud ;  and  that  the  forms  which,  in  the  pure  air  of 
Kent  and  Picardy,  the  upper  cirri  were  capable  of  assum- 
ing, undisturbed  by  tornado,  unmingled  with  volcanic  exhala- 
tion, and  lifted  out  of  the  white  crests  of  ever-renewed  tidal 
waves,  were  infinite,  lovely  and  marvellous  beyond  any  that 
I  had  ever  seen  frx>m  moor  or  alp ;  while  yet  on  the  horizon, 
if  left  for  as  much  as  an  hour  undefiled  by  fuel  of  fire,  there 
was  the  azure  air  I  had  known  of  old,  alike  in  the  lowland 
listance  and  on  the  Highland  hills.  What  might  the  coasts 
rf  France  and  England  have  been  now,  if  from  the  days 
of  Bertha  in  Canterbury,  and  of  Gkxiefroy  in  Boulogne,  the 
Christian  &ith  had  be^  held  by  both  nations  in  peace,  in 

>  [See  sboTe,  p.  486.] 

*  naee  the  diOa  at  the  end  of  the  chanter.] 

'  fThe  paaaage  of  which  Raskin  was  oere  thinking  was,  howererp  omitted  on 
reriiion :  see  now  p.  87  n.] 

^  [This  was  in   1831.      The  drawing  was  No.  6  in  the  Raskin  Kzhihition  at 
1900.     On  the  hack  is  written,   **  I  helieve  my  very  first  stndy  from 


this  put6  air  of  liteaveta?  What  ttdght  thft  hiKs  df  Cheviot 
tod  the  vale  of  Tweed  have  been  now,  if  fro»  the  days  of 
Ctrthbett  in  Hbly  Isle,  atid  of  Edwiii  in  JBdkilmrgh,  the 
Ctossfts  of  St.  Geotge  and  St  Andrew  had  been  bortie  by 
bitfthreld;  and  the  fiery  Pe)*^  und  Hue  t)ougla8  laid  down 
their  lives  only  R>r  their  people? 


Folkestone,  llth  October,  1887. 
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PRiETERITA— III 

CHAPTER   I 
THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE 

MONT  BLANC   REVISITED 

{WriUen  at  Nyan  in  1845) 

O  Mount  beloved,  miue  eyes  again 
BeboM  the  twilight's  sanguine  stain 
Along  thy  peaks  expire. 

0  Mount  beloved,  thy  frontier  waste 

1  seek  with  a  religious  haste 

And  reverent  desire. 

They  meet  me,  'midst  thy  shadows  cold,-** 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amid  the  desert  found ; — 
Such  gladness,  as  in  Him  they  felt 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt. 

And  compassed  all  around. 

Ah,  happy,  if  His  will  were  so. 
To  give  me  manna  here  for  suow. 

And  by  the  torrent  side 
To  lead  me  as  He  leads  His  flocks 
Of  wild  deer  through  the  lonely  rocks 

la  peace,  untenificd  ; 

Since,  from  the  things  that  trustftil  rest. 
The  partridge  on  her  pur|>]e  nest. 

The  marmot  in  his  den, 
God  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, 
A  purer  praiste  than  He  can  And 

Upon  the  lips  of  men. 
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Alas  for  man!  who  hath  no  sense 
Of  gratefulness  uor  confidence. 

But  still  regrets  and  raves. 
Till  all  God's  love  can  scarcelj  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin. 

And  pleasure  over  graves. 

Yet  teach  me,  God,  a  milder  thought. 
Lest  I,  of  all  Thy  blood  has  bought, 

Least  honourable  be; 
And  this,  that  leads  me  to  condemn. 
Be  rather  want  of  love  for  them 

Than  jealousy  for  Thee. 

1.  These  verses,*  above  noticed  (ii.  §  109),  with  one  foU 
ing  sonnet,  as  the  last  rhymes  I  attempted  in  any  seric 
ness,  were   nevertheless   themselves  extremely   earnest,  ; 
express,  with  more  boldness  and  simplicity  than  I  feel  i 
to   use  now   with   my   readers,  the   real  temper  in   wl 
I   began  the  best  work  of  my  life.     My   mother  at  c 
found  fault  with  the  words  ''sanguine  stain,"  as  painful, 
untrue  of  the  rose-colour  on  snow  at  sunset ;  but  they 
their    meaning    to    myself, — ^the    too    common    Evangel 
phrase,  "washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,"*  being,  it  seei 
to  me,  if  true  at  all,  true  of  the  earth  and  her  purest  sn 
as  well  as  of  her  purest  creatures;  and  the  claim  of  be 
able    to    find    among    the    rock-shadows    thoughts    such 
hermits  of  old  found  in  the  desert,  whether  it  seem 
modest  or  not,  was  wholly  true.     Whatever  might  be 
common   faults   or  weaknesses,  they  were  rebuked   am 
the  hills;  and  the  only  days  I  can  look  back  to  as,  acc< 
ing  to  the  powers  given  me,  rightly  or  wisely  in  entirei 
spent,  have  been  in  sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
the  Jungfrau. 

When  I  was  most  strongly  under  this  influence,  I  t 

1  [First  printed  in  Raskin's  B>enu,  1850 :  see  now  Vol.  II.  pp.  233-236.  Ri 
here  omits  a  stunza  which  in  the  Poena  preceded  the  last  For  the  ''  one  folic 
sonnet"  ('*The  Glacier ")>  see  Vol.  II.  p.  240.  The  statement  that  these  were 
last  rhymes  attempted  in  any  serioasness"  requires  some  little  modification 
the  few  pieces  of  later  years  given  in  VoL  II.  pp.  243-250,  though  it  is  true 
most  of  them  were  playful  or  written  for  music] 

'  [See  Revelation  vii.  14.] 
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to  trace, — ^and  I  think  have  traced  rightly,  so  fiur  as  I  was 
then  able, — ^in  the  last  chapter  of  Modem  Painters^  the 
power  of  mountains  in  solemnizing  the  thoughts  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  of  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
the  greatest  teachers  of  Christian  faith.  But  I  did  not 
then  dwell  on  what  I  had  only  felt,  but  not  ascertained, — 
the  destruction  of  all  sensibility  of  this  high  order  in  the 
populations  of  modem  Europe,  first  by  the  fine  luxury  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  by  the  coarse  lusts  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth;  destruction  so  total  that 
religious  men  themselves  became  incapable  of  education  by 
any  natural  beauty  or  nobleness;  and  though  still  useful  to 
others  by  their  ministrations  and  charities,  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  cities,  were  themselves  lost,— or  even  degraded,  if 
they  ever  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  preach,  or  into 
the  wilderness  to  pray. 

2.  There  is  no  word,  in  the  fragment  of  diary  re- 
cording, in  last  Prasterita^  our  brief  visit  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  of  anything  we  saw  or  heard  there  that  made 
impression  upon  any  of  us.  Yet  a  word  was  said,  of  signi- 
ficance enough  to  alter  the  courses  of  religious  thought  in 
me,  afterwards  for  ever. 

I  had  been  totally  disappointed  with  the  Monastery 
itself,  with  the  pass  of  approach  to  it,  with  the  mountains 
round  it,  and  with  the  monk  who  showed  us  through  it. 
The  building  was  meanly  designed  and  confusedly  grouped; 
the  road  up  to  it  nothing  like  so  terrific  as  most  roads 
in  the  Alps  up  to  anywhere;  the  moimtains  round  were 
simplest  commonplace  of  Savoy  cliff,  with  no  peaks,  no 
glaciers,  no  cascades,  nor  even  any  slopes  of  pine  in  extent 
of  majesty.  And  the  monk  who  showed  us  through  the 
corridors  had  no  cowl  worth  the  wearing,  no  beard  worth 
the  wagging,  no  expression  but  of  superciliousness  without 
sagacity,  and  an  ungraciously  dull   manner,   showing   that 

^  [The  last  chapter  of  the  fourth  volame,  Roflkin  means ;  that  on  "The  Mountain 
Glory":  see  Vol.  VL  pp.  426  nq,] 

*  [This  should  be  "last  but  one/'    See  iL  ch.  xi.  §  209  (above,  p.  439).] 
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h»  was   much   tired   of  the  plao^  mffft  9f  himself,  and 
altogethar  of  my  father  and  me. 

Havipg  followed  him  for  a  time  about  the  passages  o| 
the  scattered  buildii^,  iu  which  there  was  nothii^  to  show, 
-rrrBot  a  pictuire,  not  a  statue,  not  a  bit  of  ol4  glass,  or  well-^ 
wrought  ve^ment  or  jewellery,  nor  any  architectural  future 
in  the  least  ingenious  or  lovely,  we  cane  to  a  pause  at  laat 
in  what  I  suppose  was  a  type  of  a  modem  Carthusian's  celji, 
wherein,  leaning  on  the  window  sill,  I  said  s<»nething  in 
the  style  of  Modern  Painters^  about  the  effect  of  the  scene 
outside  upon  religious  minds.  Whereupon,  with  a  curl  oi 
his  Up,  "We  do  not  come  here,"  said  the  monk,  "to  look 
at  the  mountiMns."^  Under  which  rebuk;e  I  bent  my  hemjl 
silently,  thinking  however  «11  the  sam^,,  "  What  thien,  by  all 
tbaA's  stupid,  do  you  come  here  for  «A  all?" 

8.  Which,  from  that  hour  to  this,  1  have  not  conceived ; 
nor,  alter  giving  my  best  attentiai\  to  the  last  elaborate 
aecount  of  Carthusian  i^th,  **La  Cfvandf  Chartreu^t  par 
w%  ChofKtreux^  Grenoble,  fi,  JRue  Brocherie,^  1884,"  am  I  the 
least  wiser«  I  am  infonjned  by  that  author  that  his  fra- 
ternity are  Erewite  beyond  all  other  manner  of  men, — that 
they  delight  in  solitude,  and  in  that  amiable  dispositioi;] 
pass  lives  of  an  angelic  tenor,  meditating  on  the  charms  ol 
the  next  world,  and  the  vanities  of  this  one. 

I  sympathize  with  them  in  their  love  of  quiet — ^to  the 
uttermost ;  but  do  not  hold  that  liking  to  be  the  least  pious 
or  amiable  in  myself,  nor  understand  why  it  seems  so  tc 
them;  or  why  their  founder,  St.  Bruno,* — a  man  of  the 
brightest  faculties  in  teaching,  and  exhorting,  and  directing 
also,  by  favour  of  fortune,  made  a  teacher  and  governor  ir 
the  exact  centre  of  European  thought  and  order,  the  royal 
city  of  Rheims, — should  think  it  right  to  leave  all  that  charge, 
throw  down  his  rod  of  rule,  his  crozier  of  protection,  and 
come  away  to  enjoy  meditation  on  the  next  world  by  himself 

*  [Ruskin  had  already  recorded  tliis  remark  in  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI 
p.  223),  and  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VIL  p.  424).] 
'  [Compare  ii.  §  159 ;  above,  p.  389.] 
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And  why  fneditation  among  the  Alps?  He  and  big 
isciples  might  as  easily  have  avoided  the  rest  of  mankkid 
y  shutting  themselves  into  a  penitentiary  on  a  plain,  or  in 
rhatever  kind  country  they  chanced  to  be  bom  in,  with^ 
ot  danger  to  themsdves  of  being  buried  by  avalanches,  or 
roaUe  to  their  vefnerating  visitors  in  coming  so  far  up  bilL 

Lieast  of  all  I  understand  how  they  could  pass  tiielr 
^3rs  of  meditation  without  getting  interested  in  ]^ants  and 
tones,  whether  they  would  or  no ;  nor  how  they  could  go 
n  writing  books  in  scarlet  and  gold, — (for  they  were  great 
cribes,  and  had  a  beautiful  library,) — ^persisting  for  ^centuries 
d  the  sanie  patterns,  and  never  trjring  to  drew  a  Inrd  or  a 
baf  r^htly — until  the  days  when  books  were  illuminated 
lo  more  for  religion,  but  for  luxury,  and  the  amusement 
if  sickly  fancy.^ 

4.  Wil^ut  endeavouring  to  eicplatn  Hfiy  of  these  matters^ 
[  wiM  try  to  set  down,  in  this  chapter,  Uierely  w^at  I  hav^ 
Itmnd  monks  itt  nuns  like,  when  by  chance  I  was  thrown 
ftto  thdr  eompifny,  aond  of  what  use  they  have  been  to  me. 

And  first  let  me  thank  my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth  fot  tttt 
deal  diaracter  ^  Sister  Frances,  in  her  story  of  ^  Madame 
le  Bleury,'"'  whi<^,  read  over  and  over  again  through  all 
ny  cbilcttiood,  fixed  in  me  the  knowledge  of  what  a  good 
aster  of  charity  can  be,  and  for  the  mo^  part  is,  in  France  ; 
mtd,  of  late,  I  -sttppose  in  Grermany  and  England. 

Sot  the  first  impressi<m  frmn  life  ^  the  secluded  Sister* 
i06ds*  was  given  me  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  ai 

*  Of  the  Brotherhoods,  of  course  the  first  I  knew  were  those  of  St 
lemard ;  *  but  these  were  not  secluded  for  their  own  spiritual  weTfiure,  anj 
moft  thtti  our  eoastguardsmen  by  the  G^oodirin  sands ;  and  an^  to  be  spoken 
if  etocwhere^*  and  in  quite  other  relaliotM  to  the  modern  world 

«  [On  the  aufajeot  of  MoBMtioIsm,  see  Vol.  XXXm.  p.  IM,  and  <lia  othar 
■Msaaas  tiMra  referred  to.l 

•  [One  of  the  Tak$  ^IhiMonM^  I^fk;  ^ttntainad  In  rol.  riii.  of  the  colleeiea 
ifttiali  if  Mtas  felfiaworth^  Nmif  and  TaUt,  188fiJ 

'  IFor  Raskin's  Tisits  to  the  Hospice  on  the  (&eat  St  Bernard  in  1836,  sea 
^oL  1  pp.  M5  Jto.] 

« Jftabahly  this  was  to  have  been  done  in  the  phnned  hat  vnwritten  Ninth 
IVt  of  Our  MitAm  Mw  TM  C/t,  deroted  to  ''Tbe  Pkstoral  Forms  of  Catholietsm *" 
V6L  fitxm.  >.  187).] 
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the  summit  of  the  isokted  peak  of  kva  at  Lie  Puy,  in 
Auvergne,  in  1840.  The  hostess-sister  who  showed  my 
fiither  and  me  what  it  was  permitted  to  see  of  ehapel  or 
interior  buildings,  was  a  cheerful,  simple  creature,  pleased 
with  us  at  once  for  our  courtesy  to  her,  and  admiration  of 
her  mountain  home,  and  belief  in  her  sacred  life.  Protes- 
tant visitors  being  then  rare  in  Auveigne,  and  still  more, 
reverent  and  gentle  ones,  she  gave  her  pretty  curiosity  free 
sway;  and  inquired  earnestly  of  us,  what  sort  of  creatures 
we  were, — how  far  we  believed  in  Gk)d,  or  tried  to  be  good, 
or  hoped  to  go  to  heaven?  And  our  responses  under  this 
catechism  bemg  in  their  sum  more  pleasing  to  her  than 
she  had  expected,  and  manifesting,  to  her  extreme  joy  and 
wonder,  a  Christian  spirit,  so  far  as  she  could  judge,  in 
harmony  with  all  she  had  been  herself  taught,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-examine  us  on  closer  points  of  Divinity,  to 
find  out,  if  she  could,  why  we  were,  or  unnecessarily  odled 
ourselves,  anything  else  than  Catholic?  The  one  flaw  in 
our  fiEtith  which  at  last  her  charity  fastened  on,  was  that 
we  were  not  sure  of  our  salvation  in  Christ,  but  only  hoped 
to  get  into  heaven, — and  were  not  at  all,  by  that  dim 
hope,  relieved  from  terror  of  death,  when  at  any  time  it 
should  come.  Whereupon  she  launched  involuntarily  into 
an  eager  and  beautiful  little  sermon,  to  every  word  of 
which  her  own  perfectly  happy  and  innocent  face  gave 
vivid  power,  and  assurance  of  sincerity, — how  "we  needed 
to  be  sure  of  our  safety  in  Christ,  and  that  every  one 
might  be  so  who  came  to  Him  and  prayed  to  Him;  and 
that  all  good  Catholics  were  as  sure  of  heaven  as  if  they 
were  already  there ; "  and  so  dismissed  us  at  the  gate  with 
true  pity,  and  beseeching  that  we  would  prove  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  be  in  peace.  Which  exhortation  of  hers  I 
have  never  forgotten;  only  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  no  entering  into  that  rest  of  hers  but  by 
living  on  the  top  of  some  St.  Michael's  rock  too,  which  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  I  was  meant  to  do,  by  any  means. 
But    in    here    recording    the    impression    made    on    my 
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■ther  and  me,  I  must  refer  to  what  I  said  above  of  our 
mnmon  feeling  of  being,  both  of  us,  as  compared  with 
ay  mother,  reprobate  and  worldly  characters,^  despising  our 
lirthright  like  Esau,  or  cast  out,  for  our  mocking  wajrs, 
ike  IshmaeL  For  my  father  never  ventured  to  give  me 
I  religious  lesson;  and  though  he  went  to  church  with  a 
esigned  countenance,  I  knew  very  well  that  he  liked  going 
ust  as  little  as  I  did. 

5.  The  second  and  fourth  summers  after  that,  1842  and 
.844,  were  spent  happily  and  quietly  in  the  Frieur^*  of 
!]!hamouni,  and  there  of  course  we  all  of  us  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  cur^,  and  saw  the  enture  manner  of  life 
D  a  purely  Catholic  village  and  valley, — ^recognizing  it,  I 
lope,  all  of  us,  in  our  hearts,  to  be  quite  as  Christian  as 
nything  we  knew  of,  and  much  pleasanter  and  prettier 
han  the  Sunday  services,  in  England,  which  exhaust  the 
tttle  fidth  we  have  left. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  continental  notices  of  peasant  Catho- 
idsm,  recognizes,  also  at  Chamouni,  very  gracefully  this 
fxtemal  prettiness: — 

''The J  too,  who  tend  so  £ur  a  holy  gleam. 

As  thej  the  Church  engird  with  motion  slow, 
A  jprodact  of  that  awful  Mountain  seem 

Pbured  from  its  vaults  of  everlasting  snow. 
Not  virgin  lilies  marshalled  in  bright  row, 

Not  swans  descending  with  the  stealthj  tide, 
A  livelier  sisterly  resemblance  show 

Than  the  fair  Forms  that  in  long  order  slide 
Bear  to  the  glacier  band,  those  Shapes  aloft  descried."  < 

Slit  on  me,  the  deeper  impression  was  of  a  continuous  and 
erene  hold  of  their  happy  faith  on  the  life  alike  of  Sunday 
nd  Monday,  and  through  every  hour  and  circumstance  of 

*  Not   in  the   Priory  itself,  but  the  Hdtel  de   T  Union.      The   whole 
Ufage  k  called  <<The  Priory." 

*  [See  abore,  p.  96 ;  and  for  tha  Bible  refereuoes,  see  Genesis  zxv.  34,  zzi.  9,  10.1 

*  [Mmmmriah  if  a  Twar  an  ike  (hnHneni,  1820:  xxxiL  (*' Prooe«ions.    Suggested 
f  a  Sabbath  Morning  in  the  Vale  of  Chamoany ").] 
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youth  and  age;  which  yet  abides  in  all  the  nouniti 
Catholic  districts  of  Savoy,  the  WaMstetten,  mA  the  Tyr 
to  their  perpetual  honour  and  peace ;  and  this  without  a 
tvov^rsy,  or  malice  towards  the  holders  of  other  belieft. 

6.  Next,  in  1845,  I  saw  in  Itlorence,  as  abore  told,^  1 
hitetior  economy  of  the  monasteries  at  Santa  Maria  Ne^d 
— jtt  the  Franciscan  cloisters  of  F^sole,  and  in  Frti  Angeliec 
both  at  San  Domenico  and  San  Marco.  Whidi,  in  y^h 
ever  they  retained  of  their  old  thoughts  and  ways,  wi 
wholly  beautiftil;  and  the  monks  with  whom  I  had  i 
casual  intercourse,  always  kind,  innocently  eager  in  f/f\ 
pathy  with  my  own  work,  and  totally  above  men  of  t 
^'  world '^  in  general  understanding,  courtesy,  and  moral  stti 

Men  of  the  at^er  world,  I  mean,  of  course, — official  t) 
commercial  Afterwards  at  Venice  I  had  a  very  dear,  a 
not  at  all  monastic,  friend,  Rawdon  Bro¥m ;  but  h$g  soek 
were  the  Venetians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Com 
Minischalchi  at  Verona,  and  Borromeo  at  Milan,  wov 
have  been  endlessly  kind  and  helpM  to  me;  but  I  ne% 
could  learn  Italian  enough  to  speak  to  them.  Where 
with  my  monkish  friends,  at  the  Armenian  isle  of  Veni< 
and  in  any  churches  or  cloisters  through  North  Ita 
where  I  wanted  a  niche  to  be  quiet  in,  and  chiefly  at  h 
in  Assisi,*  I  got  on  with  any  broken  French  or  Itx^lian 
could  stutter,  without  minding;  and  was  always  happy. 

7.  But  the  more  I  loved  or  envied  the  monks,  and  t 
more  I  despised  the  modem  commercial  and  fashionable  h 
baric  tribes,  the  more  acutely  also  I  felt  that  the  Catho 
political  hierarchies,  and  isolated  remnants  of  celestial  < 
thusiasm,  wete  hopelessly  at  fault  in  their  dealing  wi 
these  adversaries ;  having  also  elements  of  corruption 
themselves,  which  justly  brought  on  them  the  fierce  h< 
tility   of  men  like  Garibaldi  in   Italy,'  and  of  the   hon< 

1  rSee  above,  p.  359.] 

^  fFor  Rufikiti's  friendship  with  the  Armenian  mouka  at  S.  Laaaaits  mi^  w 
the  Franciscans  at  Assisi,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xxxixj 

3  [Compare  Fori  CUtvigera,  Letter  7  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  117).] 
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nd  opoi-lieHted  libenl  leaders  in  other  countries  Thus* 
veqpectiv^  of  all  immediate  ocmtest  or  progress,  I  nw 
i  the  steady  eouiBe  of  the  historieal  reading  by  wfaieh  I 
ff^Mved  mywlf  to  write  The  Stones  of  Fernet ^  that,  aUke 
1  the  waM  and  the  Churdi,  the  hearts  of  men  were  led 
BfaEsy  by  the  same  dreams  and  desires;  and  whether  in 
sdm^  Ux  Divine  perfection,  or  earthly  {deasure,  were  alike 
iaobeyiqg  the  laws  of  God  when  they  withdrew  from  their 
irect  and  familiar  duties,  and  ceased,  whether  in  ascetic 
r  self-indulgent  lives,  to  honour  and  love  their  neighbour 
s  themselves.^ 

While  these  convictions  prevented  me  frmn  being  ever 
9d  into  acceptance  of  Catholic  teaching  by  my  reverence 
or  the  Catholic  art  of  the  great  ages, — and  the  kss,  because 
be  Cathdic  art  of  these  small  ages  can  say  but  little  for 
bKlf^ — I  grew  also  daity  more  sure  that  the  peace  of  God 
eated  on  aU  the  dutiful  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  laborious 
wxt ;  and  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pure  rdigion  was 
a  useful  work»  fiuthfnl  love,  and  stintless  charity. 

8.  In  which  pure  rdigion  neither  St.  Bruno  himsdf  nor 
nj  <xf  his  true  disomies  fiuled:  and  I  perceive  it  finaUy 
lOtaUe  of  them,  that,  poor  by  resolute  dioice  of  a  life  <^ 
MBdship^  without  any  sentimental  or  fidlacious  glorifying  of 
Holy  poverty"  as  if  God  had  never  prcnnised  lull  gamers 
or  s  Ueasipg;  and  always  choosing  men  of  high  intellectual 
qwer  fiir  the  heads  of  their  community,  they  have  had 
lore  directly  wholesome  influence  on  the  outer  worid  than 
Dj  other  order  of  monks  so  narrow  in  number,  and  re- 
tacted  in  habitation.  For  while  the  Franciscan  and  Cis* 
ercian  monks  became  everywhere  a  constant  dement  in 
Emopean  society,  the  Carthusians,  in  their  active  sincerity, 
pmaificd,  in  groups  of  not  more  than  from  twdve  to 
wtaatj  monks  in  any  single  monastery,  the  tenants  of  a 
eir  wild  vaUeys  of  the  north-western  Alps;  the  subse- 
(uent  overflowing  of  their  brotherhood  into  the  Certosas  of 

1  [Leriticiu  six.  18.] 

2  H 
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the  Lombard  plains  being  mere  waste  and  wreck  of  the 
and  the  great  Certosa  of  Pavia  one  of  the  worst  shames 
Italy,^  associated  with  the  accursed  reign  of  Galeazzo  ^ 
couth     But   in  their   strength,   from   the  foundation   of 
order,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  beginn 
of  the  fourteenth,  they  reared  in  their  mountain  festnes 
and  sent  out  to  minister  to  the  world,  a  succession  of  n 
of  immense  mental  grasp,  and  serenely  authoritative   in 
cence;    among   whom    our    own    Hugo    of    Lincoln,    in 
relations    witli    Henry   H.    and    Coeur   de    Lion,    is   to 
mind  the  most  beautiful  sacerdotal   figure  kno\m  to  me 
history.^      The  great   Pontiffs  have   a  power   which    in 
strength  can   scarcely   be  used   without  cruelty,    nor   in 
scope   without   error;   the  great   Saints  are   always  in  so 
degree  incredible  or  unintelligible;  but  Hugo's  power  is 
his   own   personal   courage   and  justice   only ;   and   his  sa 
tity  as  clear,  frank,  and  playful  as  the  waves  of  his  q 
Chartreuse  well,*  m^ 

9.  I  must  not  let  myself  be  led  aside  ftt>m  my  o 
memories  into  any  attempt  to  trace  the  effect  on  TuiB^ 
mind  of  his  visit  to  the  Chartreuse,  rendered  as  it  is  in 
three  subjects  of  the  Liber  SttuUorum, — from  the  Cli 
treuse  itself,  from  Holy  Island,  and  Dunblane  Abbey.  1 
strength  of  it  was  cheeked  by  his  love  and  awe  of  the  i 
and  sailor  heroism,  and  confused  by  his  classical  thooi 
and  passion;  but  in  my  own  life,  tiie  fading  away  of 
nobler  feelings  in  which  I  had  worked  in  the  Campo  Sa 
of  Pisa,  however  much  my  own  fault,  was  yet  complica 
with  the  inevitable  discovery  of  the  falseness  of  the  religi 
doctrines  in  which  I  had  been  educated. 

*  The  original  building  was  grouped  round  a  spring  in  the  rock,  i 
which  a  runlet  was  directed  through  every  cell. 


^  [For  refereuoes  to  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  (founded  in  1396  by  Galeano  Vise 
first  Duke  of  Milan,  as  au  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle  and  &ther-iii-l 
see  VoL  VIII.  p.  60,  and  the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

>  [See  Froude's  paper  ''  A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century"  m  8koH  SNi 
voL  ii. ;  oflen  referred  to  by  Ruskin  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  118.  YoL  ^^rr    » 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  518>] 
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10.  The  events  of  the  ten  years  1850-1860,  for  the 
nost  part  wasted  in  useless  wcMrk,  must  be  arranged  first  in 
heir  main  order,  before  I  can  give  clear  account  of  any- 
hing  that  happened  in  them.  But  this  breaking  down  of 
ny  Puritan  faith,  being  the  matter  probably  most  impor- 
ant  to  many  readers  of  my  later  books,  shidl  be  traced  in 
his  chapter  to  the  sorrowful  end.  Note  first  the  main  facts 
^f  the  successive  years  of  the  decade. 

1851.  Turner  dies,  while  I  am  at  first  main  work  in 
Venice,  for  The  Stones  of  Venice. 

1852.  Final  work  in  Venice  for  Stones  of  Venice.  Book 
inished  that  winter.  Six  hundred  quarto  pages  of  notes 
or  it,  fairly  and  closely  written,  now  useless.  Drawings  as 
oany — of  a  sort ;  useless  too. 

1858.  Henry  Acland  in  Glenfinlas  with  me.  Drawing 
xf  gneiss  rock  made ;  now  in  the  school  at  Oxford.^  Two 
nonths'  work  in  what  fair  weather  could  be  gleaned  out 
>f  that  time. 

1854.  With  my  father  and  mother  at  Vevay  and  Thun. 
[  take  up  the  history  of  Switzerland,  and  propose  to  en- 
^ve  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  following  Swiss  towns: 
Greneva,  Fribourg,  Basle,  Thun,  Baden,  and  Schaffhausen.* 
[  proceed  to  make  drawings  for  this  work,  of  which  the 
Erait  attempted  (of  Thun)  takes  up  the  whole  of  tiie 
rammer,  and  is  only  half  done  then.  Definition  of  Poetry, 
far  Modem  Painters^  written  at  Vevay,  looking  across  lake  / 
30  Chillon.  It  leaves  out  rhythm,  which  1  now  consider  a 
lefect  in  said  definition;'  otherwise  good, — *'The  arrange- 
ment, by  imagination,  of  noble  motive  for  noble  emotion.** 
[  forget  the  exact  words,  but  these  others  will  do  as  well, 
perhaps  better. 

11.  1855.    Notes  on  Royal  Academy  begun.     The  spring 

1  [No.  89  in  the  Reference  Series  (VoL  XXL  p.  34).     Reprodaoed  as  Plate  L 
m  YoL  XIL] 

*  [Fdr  pertieQlsrs  of  Rnslcin's  nomerons  drawings  of  these  towns,  see  the  cata- 
pie  at  the  end  of  this  edition.] 

s  [Compare  EltmemU  ^  Protodp,  §  26  (Vol.  XXXL  p.  351).  The  words  in 
PahUtn  (VoL  VL  p.  28)  are  '^the  soggestion  hy  the  imagination  of  noUe 
for  the  noble  emodons.^'] 
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is  so  cold  that  the  hawthorns  are  only  in  bud  on  thi 
of  June-  I  get  coughs  which  lasts  for  two  months^  ' 
go  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  my  doctor  cousin,  Wi 
Richardson,^  who  puts  me  to  bed,  gives  me  some  S| 
cures  me  in  three  days,  and  calls  me  a  fool  fof 
coming  to  him  before,  with  some  rather  angry  war 
that  I  had  better  not  keep  a  cough  for  two  months  « 
Third  volume  of  Modern  Painters  got  done  with,  somi 
but  didn't  know  what  to  caU  it,  so  called  it  "  Of  ] 
Things,"  But  none  of  these  were  "  done  with^"*  as  I  I 
afterwards,  to  my  cost  ^ 

1850.  With  my  father  and  mother  to  Geneva' 
Fribourg*  Two  drawings  at  Fribourg  took  up  the  f 
ing  summer,  !My  father  begins  to  tire  of  the  pro] 
work  on  Swiss  towns,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  re 
Modei'H  Painiers  will  ever  be  done. 

1857.  My  mother  wants  me  to  see  the  Bay  of  Cron 
and  the  Falls  of  Kilmorock,  1  consent  sulkily  to  be  t 
to  Scotland  with  that  object.  Papa  and  mamma,  wist 
watching  the  effect  on  my  mind,  show  their  Scot  Ian 
me.  I  see,  on  my  own  quest,  Craig-Ellachie,'  md 
Lachin-y-Gair  f(»«sts,  and  finally  reach  the  Bay  of  Citm 
and  Falls  of  £ahnorock,  doubtless  now  tiie  extreme  ] 
of  my  northern  discoveries  on  t^e  round  earth.  I  ac 
generously,  the  Bay  of  Cromarty  and  the  Falls  tc 
worth  c<Hning  all  that  way  to  see;  but  beg  pepa 
mamma  to  observe  that  it  is  twenty  miles'  walk,  in  1 
to  the  top  of  Ben  Wjrvis,  that  the  town  of  Dingwa 
not  like  Milan  or  Venice, — and  that  I  think  we  hmve 
enough  of  Scotland. 

12.  1858.  Accordingly,  after  arranging,  mounting,  I 
ing,  and  cabinetting,  with  good  help  fix)m  Richard  Wfl] 
of  Messrs.  Foord's,  the  Turner  drawings  now  in  the  * 
combs  of  the  National  Gallery,   I  determine  to  add 

1  [S^  above,  p.  412.1 

*  [Th«  jovmey  k  referred  to,  and  Craig-EUacbio  introdacod,  in  tiM  fint  1 
of  Th§  Two  Paihs:  mo  Vol  XVL  pp.  250,  267.] 
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ose  Swiss  towns  to  my  list,  namdy,  Rheinfdden  and 
eUinzcma,^  in  illustration  of  Turner's  sketches  at  those 
aoes;  and  get  reluctant  leave  from  my  father  to  take 
oattet  again,  and  have  all  my  own  way.  I  spend  the 
nring  at  Rheinfelden,  and  the  summer  at  Bellinzona.  But 
outtet  bdng  of  opinion  that  these  town  views  will  come 
I  no  good,  and  that  the  time  I  spend  on  the  roof  of 
oette  baraque**  at  Bellinzona  is  wholly  wasted,  I  give 
le  town  views  all  up,  and  take  to  Vandyke  and  Paul 
eronese  again  in  the  gallery  of  Turin.  Bul^  on  returning 
)me,  my  father  is  not  satisfied  with  my  studies  from 
lose  masters,  and  piteously  asks  for  the  end  of  Modem 
kiinters^  sajring  '<  he  will  be  dead  before  it  is  done."  Much 
ihamed  of  mjrsdf,  I  promise  him  to  do  my  best  on  it 
ith  fiurther  subterfuge. 

1850.  Hard  writing  and  drawing  to  that  end.  Fourth 
dume  got  done.'  My  father  thinks,  himself,  I  ought  to 
se  Beriin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg,  before  the 
X)k  is  finished.  He  and  my  mother  take  their  last  con- 
Dental  journey  with  me  to  those  places.  1  have  my  last 
ippy  walk  with  my  father  at  Konigstein. 

I860.  I  work  hard  all  the  winter  and  early  springs— 
lish  the  book,  in  a  sort;  my  father  well  pleased  with  the 
st  chapter,  and  the  engraved  drawings  from  Nuremberg 
id  Rheinfelden.  On  the  strength  of  this  piece  of  filial 
tty^  I  am  cruel  enough  to  go  away  to  St.  Martin's 
pun,  by  myself,  to  meditate  on  what  is  to  be  done  next 
hence  I  go  up  to  Chamouni, — where  a  new  epoch  of  life 
id  death  b^ns.* 

18.  And  here  I  must  trace,  as  simply  and  rapidly  as 

1  [For  Rheiiifelden^  tee  Pktes  82  and  83  in  Modem  Painten,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  Vn. 
49Q;  mod  for  BeUinaona^  Plate  C  (ibid.,  p.  xxxvi.).] 

*  [Here  Raakin't  memory  !•  at  fkalt     The  fourth  volume  was  finished  and 
oed  fanmediately  after  the  thirds  early  in  1856.1 

*  [Of  life,  at  azplained  in  the  passaff^e  now  added  from  the  MS.,  helow^  p^  638 ; 
'         ,  there  reft 


aaattif  beeaoae  the  new  hopes,  there  referred  to,  were  doomed  to  disappointment 
id,  more  generally,  ''a  new  epoch  of  life  and  death"  because  Ruskin  was  now, 
Itfgv  measure,  to  turn  firom  the  study  of  art  and  nature  to  social  economics,  and 
e— e  the  period  in  question  was  one  of  religious  doubt  and  despondency:  see 
iL  XVn.  pp.  xzz¥iii.-zlii.] 
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may  be,  the  story  of  my  relations  with  the  Working  Mi 
College* 

I  knew  of  its  masters  only  the  Principal,  F.  D,  Mam 
and  my  own  friend  Rossetti.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
Rossetti  with  loving  honour,  that  he  was  the  only  one 
our  modem  painters  who  taught  disciples  for  love  of  th< 
He  was  reaily  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  great  Ital 
tormented  in  the  Inferno  of  London;  doing  the  b^ 
could,  and  teaching  the  best  he  could;  but  the  **cod 
shortened  by  the  strength  of  his  animal  passions,  with 
any  trained  control,  or  guiding  faith.  Of  him,  more  hi 
after,* 

I  loved  Frederick  Maurice,  as  every  one  did  who  ca 
near  him;  and  have  no  doubt  he  did  all  that  was  in  1 
to  do  of  good  in  his  day.  Which  could  by  no  means 
said  either  of  Rossetti  or  of  me;  but  Maurice  was 
nature  puzzle-headed,  and,  though  in  a  beautiful  mam 
wra^-lieaded ;  while  his  clear  conscience  and  keen  afl 
tions  made  him  egotistic,  and  in  his  Bible-reading,  as  ir 
lent  as  any  infidel  of  them  all.  I  only  went  once  ti 
Bible-lesson  of  his;  and  the  meeting  was  significant,  i 
conclusive. 

14.  The  subject  of  lesson,  Jael's  slaying  of  Sb 
Concerning  which,  Maurice,  taking  an  enlightened  mod 
view  of  what  was  fit  and  not,  discoursed  in  passkxi 
indignation;  and  warned  his  class,  in  the  most  posil 
and  solenm  manner,  that  such  dreadful  deeds  could  o 
have  been  done  in  cold  blood  in  the  Dark  Biblical  ag 
and  that  no  religious  and  patriotic  Englishwoman  ov^ 
ever  to  think  of  imitating  Jael  by  nailing  a  Russian's 
Prussian's  skuU  to  the  groimd, — especially  after  giving  1 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  At  the  close  of  the  instructi 
through  which  I  sate  silent,  I  ventured  to  inquire,  i 
then  had  Deborah  the  prophetess  declared  of  Jael,  ''  Bles 
above  women  shall  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be 

1  iPraterUa,  however,  was  suspended  before  Ruskin  had  retamod  to  RoMtl 
s  t«^adges  t.  24.] 
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,  On  which  Maurice,  with  startled  and  flashing  eyes,  burst 
into  partly  scornful,  partly  alarmed,  denunciation  of  Deborah 
the   prophetess,  as   a   mere   blazing   Amazon;   and  of  her 

\  Song  as  a  merely  rhythmic  storm  of  battle-rage,  no  more 
to  be  listened  to  with  edification  or  faith  than  the  Norman's 
sword-song  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.^ 

f  Whereupon  there  remained  nothing  for  me, — ^to  whom 
the  Song  of  Deborah  was  as  sacred  as  the  Magnificat, — 
but  total  collapse  in  sorrow  and  astonishment;  the  eyes  of 
all  the  class  being  also  bent  on  me  in  amazed  reprobation 
of  my  benighted  views,  and  unchristian  sentiments.  And 
I  got  away  how  I  could,  but  never  went  back.' 

That  being  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  fairly 
met  the  lifted  head  of  Earnest  and  Religious  Infidelity — 
in  a  man  neither  vain  nor  ambitious,  but  instinctively  and 
innocently  trusting  his  own  amiable  feelings  as  the  final 
interpreters,  of  all  the  possible  feelings  of  men  and  angels, 
all  the  songs  of  the  prophets,  and  all  the  ways  of  God. 
15.  It  followed,  of  course,  logically  and  necessarily,  that 

>  [''In  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taillefer^  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and 
eatduiiff  H  again  while  he  chaonted  the  song  of  Roland"  (J.  R.  Green>] 

*  [Chi  the  appearance  of  this  chapter  of  Fntterita,  Ruskm  received  a  joint  letter 
from  Jlr.  J.  M.  Ladlow  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  (June  18,  1888),  who  were  ^'both 
piaaent  on  the  occasion "  and  who  dissented  ^m  Ruskin's  recollection  of  it  ^*  We 
would  obaenre,"  they  wrote,  ''  that  Mr.  Maurice's  views  on  the  subject  of  Jael  and 
fliMift  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  discourse  of  his  book  on  the  Old 
THtament  a  work  which  is  substantially  a  reflex  of  the  Bible-readings  in  question. 
Yott  will  nnd  in  this,  as  according  to  our  distinct  recollection  there  was  not  at  the 
BMe  reading  yon  refer  to,  no  contemptuous  reference  to  the  '  Dark  Biblical  Ages, 
sIlU  leas  any  'partly  scornful  and  partly  alarmed  denunciation'  of  Deborah,  but 
dmpij  the  assertion  that  whilst  'a  brave^  noble  woman,'  she  is  not  to  be  installed 
'm  ft  teacher  of  ethics.'  Mr.  Maurice  seldom  began  the  discussion  unless  by  a 
t&w  remarks.  He  certainly  did  not  do  otherwise  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and 
tke  terms  'discoursed  witn  passionate  indignation,'  'at  the  close  of  the  instruo- 
tion'  liy  no  means  answer  to  the  &cts  as  we  recollect  them.  Your  own  part  in 
tike  diewiMJon,  we  also  distinctly  recollect,  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  question, 
kH  waa  a  rehement  and  somewhat  lengthy  outpouring  in  praise  of  Jael.  The 
'alarlM  and  flaahing  eyes'  were  not  those  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  self-possessed 
deMeanonr  on  the  occasion  is  still  before  our  eyes,  but  your  own,  and  struck 
iweiUjr  another  of  our  number,  now  with  Crod. 

''Toa  eonaider  Mr.  Blaurice  to  have  been  punle-headed.  We,  who  knew  him 
deal  more  intimately  than  yourself,  used  to  find  him  while  he  lived  the 
solver  of  punles,  and  that  not  by  direct  explanation,  but  by  the  true 
method  of  enabling  others  to  see  clearly  what  was  in  their  own  mind." 

Raskin  placed  this  letter  among  other  documents  apparently  intended  for  use 
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every  one  of  Maurice's  disciples  ako  took  what  \iews 
chose  of  the  songs  of  the  prophets, — or  wrote  songs  of 
own,  more  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  CoUcge^  I 
the  ethics  of  London*  Maurice,  in  all  his  addresses  to 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  simple  function  of  a  college  m 
oollection  or  collation  of  friendly  persons, — not  in  the  k 
as  a  place  in  which  such  and  such  things  were  to 
taught,  and  others  denied;  such  and  such  conduct  vow 
and  other  such  and  such  abjured.  So  the  College  w< 
on,^ — collecting,  carpentering,  sketching,  Bible  criticizii 
etc,  virtually  with  no  head ;  but  only  a  clasp  to  the  st 
of  its  waist,  and  as  many  heads  as  it  had  students,  1 
leaven  of  its  affectionate  temper  has  gone  far;  but  h' 
also  the  leaven  of  its  pride,  and  defiance  of  everytbi 
above  it,  nobody  quite  knows,  I  took  two  special  pu| 
out  of  its  ranks,  to  carry  them  for\i^ard  all  I  could,  C 
1  chose;  the  other  chose  me — or  rather,  chose  my  moth< 
maid  Hannah ;  for  love  of  whom  he  came  to  the  Colk; 
learned  drawing  there  under  Rossetti  and  me, — and  becmi 
eventually,  Mr,  George  Allen  of  Sunnyside;  who,  I  h^ 
still  looks  back  to  his  having  been  an  entirely  honest  i 
perfect  working  joiner  as  the  foundation  of  his  prosper 
in  life.  The  other  student  I  chose  myself,  a  carpenter 
equal  skill  and  great  fineness  of  faculty;^  but  his  pii 
wilfulness,  and  certain  angular  narrownesses  of  nature,  h 
him  down, — ^together  with  the  deadly  influence  of  Loud 
itself,  and  of  working  men's  clubs,  as  well  as  coU^ 
And  finally,  in  this  case,  and  many  more,  I  have  v< 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  only  proper  school  for  woi 
men  is  of  the  work  their  fathers  bred  them  to,  unc 
masters  able  to  do  better  than  any  of  their  men,  a 
with  common  principles  of  honesty  and  the  fear  of  Gi 
to  guide  the  firm. 

16.  Somewhat  before  the  date  of  my  farewell  to  Maurid 
free-thinking,  I  had  come  into  still  more  definite   collisi 

»  [The  late  Mr.  Butterworth.] 
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with  the  Poritan  dogmata  which  forbid  thinking  at  all,  in 
a  stance  to  which  I  was  invited,  shyly,  by  my  friend  Mac- 
donald,^ — ^fashionable  stance  of  Evangelical  doctrme,  at  the 
Earl  of  Dude's;  presided  over  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  then  a 
divine  of  celebrity  in  that  sect ;  who  sate  with  one  leg  over 
his  other  knee  in  the  attitude  always  given  to  Herod  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  mediaeval  sculpture;  and  dis- 
coursed in  tones  of  consummate  assurance  and  satisfaction, 
and  to  the  entire  comfort  and  consent  of  his  Belgravian  audi- 
ence, on  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Which, 
or  how  many,  of  his  hearers  he  meant  to  describe  as  having 
personally  lived  on  husks,  and  devoured  their  ifothers'  pro- 
perty, did  not  of  course  appear ;  but  that  something  of  the 
sort  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  joy  in  heaven^ 
over  them,  now  in  Belgrave  Square,  at  the  feet — or  one  foot 
—of  Mr.  Molyneux,  could  not  be  questioned. 

Waiting  my  time,  till  the  raptures  of  the  converted  com- 
pany had  b^run  to  flag  a  little,  I  ventured,  from  a  badk 
seal^  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Molyneux  what  we  were  to  learn 
from  the  example  of  the  other  son,  not  prodigal,  who  was, 
his  father  said  of  him,  **  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have, 
thine"?'  A  sudden  horror,  and  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
serpent  having,  somehow,  got  over  the  wall  into  their 
Garden  of  Eden,  fell  on  the  whole  company ;  and  some  of 
them,  I  thought,  looked  at  the  candles,  as  if  they  expected 
them  to  bum  blue.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  gathering 
himself  into  an  expression  of  pity  and  indulgence,  with- 
holding latent  thunder,  Mr.  Molyneux  explained  to  me  that 
the  home-staying  son  was  merely  a  picturesque  figure  intro- 
duced to  fill  the  background  of  the  parable  agreeably,  and 
contained  no  instruction  or  example  for  the  well-disposed 
scriptural  student,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a  snare  for 
the  unwary,  and  a  temptation  to  self-righteousness, — which 
was,  of  all  sins,  the  most  offensive  to  God. 

»  [See  abore,  p.  423.] 

«  [See  Luke  xv.  7,  10,  16,  30.] 

3  [Luke  XV.  31.] 
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Under  the  fiilmination  of  which  amwer  I  retired,  as  from 
Maurice's,  from  the  seance  in  silence;  nor  ever  attended 
another  of  the  kind  from  that  day  to  this. 

17.  But  neither  the  Puritanism  of  Belgravia,  nor  Liber- 
alism of  Red  Lion  Square,^  interested,  or  offended,  tnfe 
otherwise  than  as  the  grotesque  conditions  of  vartoti$l| 
typhoid  or  smoke-dried  London  life*  To  my  old  Scotcb 
shepherd  Puritanism,  and  the  correspondent  forms  of  noble 
French  Protestantism,  I  never  for  an  instant  failed  in  duti- 
ful affection  and  honour.  From  John  Bunyan  and  Isaac 
Ambrose,  I  had  received  the  religion  by  which  I  still  myself 
Uved,  as  far  as  I  had  spiritual  life  at  aU;  and  I  had  ng^m 
and  again  proof  enough  of  its  truth,  within  limits,  to  iiave 
served  me  for  ail  my  own  need,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next^  But  my  ordained  business,  and  mental  gifts,  weie 
outside  of  those  limits.  I  saw,  as  cleiirly  as  I  saw  the  sky 
and  its  stars,  that  music  in  Scotland  was  not  to  be  studied 
under  a  Free  Church  precentor,  nor  indeed  under  any  d» 
ciples  of  John  Knox,  but  of  Signior  David ;  that,  similartyt 
painting  in  England  was  not  to  be  admired  in  the  illumi- 
nations of  Watts s  hymns;  nor  architecture  in  the  design 
of  Mr,  Irons's  chapel  in  the  Grove.^  And  here  I  must 
take  up  a  thread  of  my  mental  history,  as  yet  unfastened. 

18,  I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  effect  given 
cheaply  to  my  drawings  of  architecture  by  dexterous  dots 
and  flourishes,  doing  duty  for  ornament.*  Alt-eady,  in  1845» 
I  had  begun  to  dislinguish  Corinthian  from  Norman  capi- 
tals, and  in  1848,  drew  the  niches  and  sculpture  of  French 
Gothic  with  precision  and  patience.  But  I  had  never  cared 
for  ornamental  design  until  in  1850  or  '51  I  chanced,  at 
a  bookseller's  in  a  back  aUey,  on  a  little  fourteenth-centuiy 
Hours  of  the  Virgin,  not  of  refined  work,  but  extremely 
rich,  grotesque,  and  full  of  pure  colour.       I    %     .        ^ 

^  [The  first  home  of  the  Working  Men's  C^oUcg e,] 

"  [Joseph   Irons  (17^1^-} 052),  evjinj^elical   preacher;  mtuijiter  of  Ortire  CbftfiJi 
Camhorwetl,  181S-1852.] 

*  [111  passages  J  however,  omitted  on  reybiou  :  see  now  pp.  61 1^  612,  624.] 


} 
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The  new  worlds  which  every  leaf  of  this  book  opened 
to  me,  and  the  joy  I  had,  counting  their  letters  and  un- 
ravelling their  arabesques  as  if  they  had  all  been  of  beaten 
g[old, — as  many  of  them  indeed  were, — cannot  be  told,  any 
more  than — everjrthing  else,  of  good,  that  I  wanted  to  telL^ 
Not  that  the  worlds  thus  opening  were  themselves  new, 
but  only  the  possession  of  any  part  in  them ;  for  long  and 
bng  ago  I  had  gazed  at  the  illuminated  missals  in  noble- 
men's houses  (see  above,  §  6,  voL  L),  with  a  wonder  and 
sympathy  deeper  than  I  can  give  now;  my  love  of  toil, 
md  of  treasure,  alike  getting  their  thirst  gratified  in  them. 
For  agam  and  again  I  must  repeat  it,  my  nature  is  a 
worker*s  and  a  miser*s;'  and  I  rejoiced,  and  rejoice  still, 
in  the  mere  quantity  of  chiselling  in  marble,  and  stitches 
in  embroidery;  and  was  never  tired  of  numbering  sacks 
of  gold  and  caskets  of  jewels  in  the  Arabian  Nights:  and 
though  I  am  generous  too,  and  love  giving,  yet  my  notion 
of  charity  is  not  at  all  dividing  my  last  crust  with  a 
beggar,  but  riding  through  a  town  like  a  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  having  any  quantity  of  sequins  and  ducats  in 
saddle-bags  (where  cavalry  officers  have  holsters  for  their 
pistols),  and  throwing  them  round  in  radiant  showers  and 
hailing  handfuls;  with  more  bags  to  brace  on  when  those 
were  empty. 

19.  But  now  that  I  had  a  missal  of  my  own,  and  could 
touch  its  leaves  and  turn,  and  even  here  and  there  under- 
stand the  Latin  of  it,  no  girl  of  seven  years  old  with  a 
new  doll  is  prouder  or  happier:  but  the  feeling  was  some- 
thing between  the  girl's  with  her  doll,  and  Aladdin's  in  a 
new  Spirit-slave  to  build  palaces  for  him  with  jewel  windows. 
For  tnily  a  well-illuminated  missal  is  a  fairy  cathedral  full 
of  punted  windows,  boimd  together  to  carry  in  one's  pocket, 
with  the  music  and  the  blessing  of  all  its  prayers  besides. 

^  p^or  Rmkin't  sabsequent  interwt  in  and  acquisition  of  illuminated  MSS.,  see 
VoL  All.  pp.  Izvii.  9eq.] 


>  [For  h 


nature  as  ''a  worker,"  compare  above,  p.  2179  and  below,  p.  623; 
p.  310.] 
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^H  And    then    followed,    of  course,    the   discovery    tlmt 

^H         beautiftil  prayers  were  Catholic, — all  wise  interpretations 

^H        the  Bible  Catholic ;— and  every  maimer  of  Protestant  writ 

^H         services  whatsoever  either  insolently  altered  corruptions, 

^H         washed-out  and  ground^dowri  rags  and  debris  of  the  gr 

^^^^     Catholic  collects,  litanies,  and  songs  of  praise,^ 

^^^^K         **  But  why  did  not  you  become  a  Catholic  at  once,  tha 

^^^^  It   might  as  well  be  asked,  Why  did  not  I    become 

^H         fire- worshipper  ?     1  could  become  nothing  but  what  I  ^ 

^1         or  was   growing  into.     I   no   more   believed   in   the   Uti 

*  Pope  than   I   did   in  the  living  Khan  of  Tartary,     I  I 

^H         indeed  that  twelfth-century  psalters  were  lovely  and  r^ 

^B         and  that  presbyterian  prayers  against  time,  by  people  * 

never  expected   to   be   any   the  better  for  them,  were  i 

lovely  and  wrong.     But  I  had  never  read  the  Koran^  i 

Confucius,  nor  Plato,  nor  Hesiod,  and  was  only  just  be| 

ning  to  understand  my   Virgil  and   Horace.     How   1   c 

came  to   understand   tkem  is  a  new  story>  which  must 

for  next  chapter:*  meantime  let  me  finish   the   confessi^ 

of  this  one  in  the  tale  of  ray  final  apostacy  from  Puri 

doctrine. 

20.  The  most  stem  practical  precept  of  that  docti 
still  holding  me, — it  is  curiously  inbound  with  all  the  n 
— was  the  Sabbath  keeping;*  the  idea  that  one  was  not 
seek  one's  own  pleasure  on  Sunday,  nor  to  do  anjrthi 
usefiiL  Gradually,  in  honest  Bible  reading,  I  saw  tl 
Christ's  first  article  of  teaching  was  to  unbind  the  yoke 
the  Sabbath,  while,  as  a  Jew,  He  yet  obeyed  the  Moa 
law  concerning  it ;  but  that  St.  Paul  had  carefully  abolid 
it  altogether,  and  that  the  rejoicing,  in  memory  of  1 
Resurrection,  on  the  Day  of  the  Sun,  the  first  of  the  we 
was  only  by  misunderstanding,  and  much  wilful  ofastina 
confused  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jew.^ 


^  rCompare  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Churchy  Epilogue,  §  6  ( VoL  XXXTV.  p.  21 

*  The  story  was  not  told  in  the  next  chapter,  as  printed ;  but  see  now^  dl  6 

*  |For  which,  see  above,  ii.  §  111  (^  346).] 

*  [For  record  of  a  conversation  on  this  subject  between  Rnslrin  and  Mr.  Stilhi 
his  travelling  companion  at  Chamouni  in  1860,  see  VoL  XVIL  pp.  zziiL-xziT. 
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Nevertheless,  the  great  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
sgwding  its  observance  held  their  power  over  me,  nor 
are  eened  to  do  so;  but  the  invetarate  habit  of  being 
tthappjr  all  Sunday^  did  not  in  any  way  fulfil  the  order 
»  eall  the  Sabbath  a  defight' 

I  have  registered  the  year  1858  as  the  next,  after  1845f 
I  which  I  had  complete  guidance  of  mysel£  Couttet  met 
le  at  Basle,  and  I  went  on  to  Rheinfdden  with  great  joy, 
ad  stayed  to  draw  town  and  bridges  completely  (two  of 
be  studies  are  engraved  in  Modem  Painters^). 

21.  I  think  it  was  the  second  Sunday  thwe,  and  no 
Soglish  church.  I  had  read  the  service  with  George,^  and 
one  out  afterwards  alone  for  a  walk  up  a  lovely  dingle 
n  the  Black  Forest  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  every  pretty 
ottage  waa  inscribed,  in  fair  old  German  characters,  with 
be  date  of  its  building,  the  names  of  the  married  pair 
rho  had  built  it,  and  a  prayer  that,  with  God's  blessiiig, 
heb  hafaitatioii  of  it,  and  its  possession  by  their  children, 
ligfat  be  in  righteousness  and  peace.  Not  in  these  set 
ems,  of  ^eoune,  on  every  house,  but  in  variously  quaint 
serws  or  mottoes,  meaning  always  as  much  as  this/ 

Very  happy  in  my  Sunday  walk,  I  gathered  what  wild 
lowers  were  in  their  first  springing,  and  came  home  with 
.  oaany-cokMired  cluster,  in  which  the  dark-purple  orchis 
ras  ehie£  I  had  never  examined  its  structure  before,  and 
igr  this  afternoon  sunlight  did  so  with  care;  also  it  seemed 
0  me  wholly  right  to  describe  it  as  I  examined;  and  to 
braw  the  outlines  as  I  described,  though  with  a  dimly 
larmed  consciousness  of  its  being  a  new  fact  in  existence 
ar  me,  that  I  should  draw  on  Sunday. 

22.  Which  thenceforward  I  continued  to  do,  if  it  seemed 
o  me  there  was  due  occasion.  Nevertheless,  come  to  pass 
kow  it  might,  the  real  new  fieu^t  in  existence  for  me  was 


See  above,  p.  25.1 

lauah  IviiL  la] 

See  PktM  83  and  S4:  Vol.  Vn.  yp.  436-437.] 

"See  Mkawm,  p.  d4&l 

For  BvliMs  of  each  boue  moUoee,  see  Vol  YIIL  p.  220.] 
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that  my  drawings  did  not  prosper  that  year,  and»  in  dee 
sense,  never   prospered  again.     They  naight  not   have  f 
pered    in    the    course    of    things, — and    indeed,    could 
without   better   guidance  than   my   own;   nevertheless, 
crisis  of  change   is   marked  at  Rheinfelden   by   my  ha^ 
made  there  two  really   pretty  colour-vignettes,   which, 
1  only  gone  on  doing  the  like  of,  the  journey  would  1 
been  \nsibly  successful  in  everybody's  sight.     WTiereas,  i 
actually  followed  those  vignettes  at  Rheinfelden  was  a 
ambitious  attempt  at  the  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  w! 
crushed  the  strength  down  in  me;  and  next,  a  persiste 
furious    one    to    draw    the    entire    town,    three     fortre 
and  surrounding  mountains  of  Bellinzona,  gradually  tac 
and  contracting  itself  into  a  meekly  obstinate  resolve 
at   least   I   would   draw  every   stone  of  the   roof   righ1 
one  tower  of  the  vineyards,* — "cette  baraque*"   as  Coi 
called  it, 

I  did  draw  every  stone,  nearly  right,  at  last  in  that  si 
roof;  and  meantime  read  the  Plutns  of  Aristophanes,  t 
or  four  times  over  in  two  months,^  witli  long  walks  e 
afternoon,  besides.  Total  result  on  1st  of  August — gcL 
desolation,  and  disgust  with  Bellinzona, — cette  baraqu 
and  most  of  all  with  myself,  for  not  yet  knowing  G\ 
enough  to  translate  the  Pluttis.  In  this  state  of  m 
a  fit  took  me  of  hunger  for  city  life  again,  military  bai 
nicely-dressed  people,  and  shop^  with  something  ins 
And  I  emphasized  Couttet's  disapproval  of  the  whole  t 
by  announcing  to  him  suddenly  that  I  was  going,  of 
places  in  the  world,  to  Turin  1 

28.  I  had  stiU  some  purpose,  even  in  this  libertin; 
namely,  to  outline  the  Alpine  chain  from  Monte  Vise 
Monte  Rosa.  Its  base  was  within  a  drive;  and  there  ^ 
Veroneses  in  the  Royal  gallery,  for  wet  days.  The  lui 
of  the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe  was  extremely  pleasant  after  h 

^  [For  Ruskin's  various  studies  of  Bellimona  and  Rheinfelden^  aee  Uie  Ortd 
of  Drawings  in  the  Index  volume.  The  "  attempt  at  the  elifb  of  the  Bay  of 
majr  he  the  sketch  whieh  was  No.  123  in  the  Rusldn  Exhibition  of  1907.1 

>  [For  his  notes  on  the  play,  see  YoL  XXXIY.  pp.  68a-69a] 
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[oors  and  bad  dinners  at  Bellinzona; — ^there  was  a  quiet 
ittle  opera-house,  where  it  was  always  a  kindness  to  the 
ingers  to  attend  to  the  stage  business ;  finally,  any  quantity 
»f  marching  and  manoeuvring  by  the  best  troops  in  Italy, 
with  perfect  military  bands,  beautifully  tossing  plumes,  and 
pretty  ladies  lookiiig  on.  So  I  settled  at  Turin  for  the 
kUtunuL 

There,  one  Sunday  morning,  I  made  my  way  in  the 
outh  suburb  to  a  little  chapel  which,  by  a  dusty  roadside, 
gathered  to  its  unobserved  door  the  few  sheep  of  the  old 
^aldensian  faith  who  had  wandered  from  their  own  pastures 
mder  Monte  Viso  into  the  worldly  capital  of  Piedmont 

The  assembled  congregation  numbered  in  all  some  three 
Mr  four  and  twenty,  of  whom  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  grey- 
laired  women.  Their  solitary  and  clerkless  preacher,  a  some- 
prhat  stunted  figure  in  a  plam  black  coat,  with  a  cracked 
roice,  after  leading  them  through  the  languid  forms  of 
prayer  which  are  all  that  in  truth  are  possible  to  people 
irhose  present  life  is  dull  and  its  terrestrial  future  unchange- 
ible,  put  his  utmost  zeal  into  a  consolatory  discourse  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  wide  world,  more  especially  of  the 
plain  of  Piedmont  and  city  of  Turin,  and  on  the  exclu- 
dve  fiftvour  with  God,  enjoyed  by  the  between  nineteoi 
md  twenty-four  elect  members  of  his  congregation,  in  the 
itreets  of  Admah  and  Zeboim.^ 

Myself  neither  cheered  nor  greatly  alahned  by  this 
loctrine,  I  walked  back  into  the  condemned  city,  and  up 
into  the  gallery  where  Paul  Veronese's  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  glowed  in  full  afternoon  light     The  gallery 

^  [l)eateronomT  xzix.  23.  There  is  an  account  of  this  aervice  in  a  letter  from 
Raikm  to  hia  fidoer  (Anrust  4,  1868).  giren  in  a  later  volume.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  (1832)  Gladstone  experienced  a  similar 
"  dieenrha fitment,  when  he  made  his  way  from  Turin  to  Pinerol,  and  saw  one  of 
th9  Vaudois  valloTS.  He  had  framed  a  lofty  conception  of  the  neople  as  ideal 
Christians^  and  he  underwent  a  chill  of  disappointment  on  finding  tnem  apparently 
wmek  like  other  men.  Even  the  pastor,  though  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  save  no 
mga  of  enersy  or  of  what  would  have  heen  called  in  England  vital  ruigion." 
Raddn  turned  from  the  Waldensian  chapel  to  Ptolo  Veronese;  Gladstone,  "with 
this  chill  at  heart,  came  upon  the  atmospnere  of  gorgeous  Rome"  (Morley's  Lift  of 
mtMm^  voL  L  p.  87).l 
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windows  being  open,  there  came  in  with  the  warm  air, 
floating  swells  and  £h118  of  military  music»  from  the  court- 
jrntd  before  the  palace,  whidbt  seemed  to  me  more  devotional, 
in  their  perfect  art,  tmie,  and  discipline,  thm  anjrthing  I 
remembened  of  evangelical  hymns.  And  as  the  perfect 
eolomr  and  somid  gradually  asserted  their  power  on  me, 
they  seemed  finally  to  fasten  me  in  the  old  article  of 
Jewish  fidth,  that  things  done  delightfully  and  rightly  were 
always  done  by  the  help  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Gcid. 

Of  course  that  hwir's  meditation  in  the  gaHery  of  Turin 
only  concluded  the  courses  of  thought  which  bad  been 
leading  me  to  such  end  through  many  years.  There  was 
no  suddtti  conversion  possible  to  mc,  either  by  preacher, 
picture,  or  dulcimer.  But,  that  day,  my  evangdical  belief 
were  put  away,  to  be  debated  of  no  more. 


CHAPTER   II 

MONT  VELAN 

4.  I  WAS  crowded  for  room  at  the  end  of  last  chapter, 
ad  could  not  give  account  of  one  or  two  bits  of  investiga- 
on  of  the  Vaudois  character,  which  preceded  the  Queen 
f  Sheba  crash.  It  wasn't  the  Queen  herself, — ^by  the 
iiy, — ^but  only  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  on  whose  gold 
rocaded  dress,  (relieved  by  a  black's  head,  who  carried 
wo  red  and  green  parrots  on  a  salver,)  I  worked  till  I 
raid  do  no  more;^ — ^to  my  father's  extreme  amazement 
dd  disgust,  when  I  brought  the  petticoat,  parrots,  and 
lackamoor,  home,  as  the  best  fruit  of  my  summer  at  the 
burt  of  Sardinia;  together  with  one  lurid  thunderstorm 
ti  the  Rosa  Alps,  another  on  the  Cenis,  and  a  dream  or 
wo  of  mist  on  the  Viso.'  But  I  never  could  make  out 
le  set  of  the  rocks  on  the  peak  of  Viso;  and  after  I  had 
lent  about  a  hundred  pounds  at  Turin  in  grapes,  partridges, 
id  the  opera,  my  mo^er  sent  me  five,  to  make  my  peace 
ith  Heaven  in  a  gift  to  the  Vaudois  churches.  So  I  went 
id  passed  a  Sunday  beneath  Viso;  foimd  he  had  neither 
K^s  nor  glaciers  worth  mentioning,  and  that  I  couldn't 
»t  into  any  pleasant  confidences  with  the  shepherds,  because 
leir  dogs  barked  and  snarled  irreconcUeably,  and  seemed  to 
live  nothing  taught  them  by  their  masters  but  to  r^fard 
1  the  rest  of  mankind  as  thieves. 
I  had  some  pious  talk  of  a  mild  kind  with  the  person  I 

>  [For  Ruldn't  letten  to  his  finther  giriiig  aeeoant  of  the  progw  of  this 
idjr,  tee  VoL  XVL  pp.  xxzviL-xL  For  a  reprodaction  of  a  pnotogn^  of  the 
rtare,  mo  Md.,  p.  186.J 

*  [''Storm-Cloadt  on  Mont  Ceuia,  opposite  the  Monattery  of  St  Michael,  from 
mil;  August  13^  1868,"  Na  177  in  the  Ruskin  Ezhihition  at  the  Sodety  of 
inteis  in  WaterColonn.  1901;  ''Thunder  aonds,  Turin/'  Na  63  in  the 
iskin  Eshihition  at  the  Fine  Art  Sodetj,  1907.    See  also  the  engraved  subjecU 

VoL  Vn.,  Pbtes  70,  71,  and  p.  16&] 
XXXV.  497  2  I 
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gave  my  mother's  five  pounds  to  ;  but  an  infinitely  pleasanter 
feeling  from  the  gratitude  of  the  overworn  ballerina  at 
Turin,  for  the  gift  of  as  many  of  my  own.  She  was  not 
the  least  pretty ;  and  depended  precariously  on  keeping  able 
for  her  work  on  small  pittance;  but  did  that  work  well 
always;  and  looked  nice, — near  the  footlights. 

I  noticed  also  curiously  at  this  time,  that  while  the 
drawings  I  did  to  please  myself  seemed  to  please  nobody 
else,  the  little  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  for  my  father, 
merely  to  explain  where  I  was,  came  always  well; — one, 
of  the  sunset  shining  down  a  long  street  through  a  grove 
of  bayonets,  which  he  was  to  imagine  moving  to  mili- 
tary music,  is  pleasant  to  me  yet.^  But,  on  the  whole, 
Turin  began  at  last  to  bore  me  as  much  as  Bellinzona; 
so  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  get  home.  I  drove 
to  Susa  on  the  last  day  of  August,  walked  quietly  with 
Couttet  over  the  Cenis  to  Lans-le-bourg  next  day;  and  on 
2nd  September  sent  my  mother  my  love,  by  telegram,  for 
breakfast-time,  on  her  birthday,  getting  answer  of  thanks 
back  before  twelve  o'clock ;  and  began  to  think  there  might 
be  something  in  telegraphs,  after  all. 

25.  A  number  of  unpleasant  convictions  were  thus  driven 
into  my  head,  in  that  1858  journey,  like  Jael's  nail  through 
Sisera's  temples;  or  Tintoret*s  arrow  between  St.  Sebas- 
tian's eyes :  * — I  must  return  a  moment  to  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Deborah*  before  going  on  to  pleasanter  matters.  Mainice 
was  not,  I  suppose,  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  skull  on  his 
chimney-piece,  and  looking  at  it  before  he  went  to  sleeps 
as  I  had  been,  for  a  long  while  before  that  talk;*  or  he 
would  have  felt  that  whether  it  was  by  nail,  bullet,  or 
little  pin,  mattered  little  when  it  was  ordained  that  the 
crowned  forehead  should  sink  in  slumber.  And  he  would 
have  known  that  Jael  was  only  one  of  the  forms  of  •*  Dira 

*  fThie  drawing  has  not  been  trmoed.] 

'  [See  the  description  of  the  picture  in  the  Scnola  di  San  Rooco  :  VoL  XL  p.  419i} 
s  [See  above,  p.  487.] 

*  [Riukin  refers  to  the  habit  in  Stonet  ^  FeiiHM.  vol.  i.,  Appendix  17  (VoL  IX- 
p.  452);  and  see  his  "Scnhiau  Banquet  Song»"  Vol.  IL  p.  67.J 
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reeesBitas"^ — she,  Delilah,  and  Judith,  all  the  three  of 
tiem ;  only  we  haven't  any  recoM  of  Delilah's  hymn  when 
lie  first  fastened  Samson's  hair  to  the  beam : '  and  of  Judith^ 
obody  says  any  harm; — I  suppose  because  she  gave  Holo^ 
smes  wine,  instead  of  milk  and  butter.  It  was  Byron, 
owever,  not  Deborah,  who  made  me  understand  the  thing; 
he  passage  he  paraphrased  from  her,  in  the  Giaour^  having 
img  in  my  ears  ever  since  I  wrote  the  Scythian  Banquet- 
wg*— 

''The  browsing  eamels'  bells  at«  tinkling. 
His  mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high/'  etc. 

\XkSL  I  felt  now  that  I  had  myself  driven  nails  Enough  into 
ay  mother's  heart,  if  not  into  my  father's  coffin ;  and  would 
hankfiilly  have  taken  her  home  a  shawl  of  divers  colours 
n  both  sides,  and  a  pretty  damsel  or  two,^  in  imitation 
f  Sisera:  but  i$he  always  liked  to  choose  her  damsels  for 
nselfl 

It  was  lucky,  in  h6r  last  choosing,  she  chanced  on  Joan 
kgnew;  but  we  are  a  far  way  yet  from  Joanie's  time,  I 
bn^  quite  know  how  far/  Turner  died,  as  I  said,  in  1851 : 
*Amt  had  left  us  still  earlier;*  there  could  be  no  more 
liiring  of  festivities  on  my  birthday  with  him.  He  went 
ome  to  De-Crespigny  Terrace  from  Denmark  Hill  one 
vetting,  seeming  perfectly  well  and  happy; — and  we  saw 
Im  no  more. 

26.  And  my  dog  Wisie,  Was  he  dead  too?  It  seems 
fiiollv  wonderfdl  to  me  at  this  moment  that  he  should 
va  nave  died.  He  was  a  white  Spitz,  exactly  like  Car- 
iiccio's  dog  in  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome;^  and  he  came 

>  r^'Smrs  NeoiMita^''  it  thould  be,  the  reference  beiufp  to  HorM^e,  (Met,  L  95, 
17'— Ae  piwwge  which  first  suggested  to  Ruskiu  the  title  For*  Ciavigerm:  see 
U  XXVIL  p.  six.] 

*  [Judges  xtL  14  For  the  next  reference,  see  Judith  xii.,  where,  however.  It 
I  net  steted  that  she  gave  the  wine  to  Holofemes.] 

*  [See  VoL  IL  p.  67.] 
«  reee  JtdM  t.  «».] 

*  fBee  0u  ir. ;  Mew,  ^  687.1 

*  [He  4ied|  heifer,  in  1802J 

*  me  tte  siigniftiig,  from  Rnsidn's  drawing  of  the  dog  in  this  pietnrSj  In 
ToL  XXrr.  p.  230.] 
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to  me  from  a  yomig  Austrian  officer,  who  had  got  tired  of 
him, — ^the  Count  Thun,  who  fell  afterwards  at  Solferino. 
Before  the  dog  was  used  enough  to  us,  Geoige  and  I  took 
him  to  Lido  to  give  him  a  little  sea  bath.  George  was 
holding  him  by  his  forepaws  upright  among  the  little  crisp 
breakers.  Wisie  snatched  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  ran 
at  full  speed — ^into  Fairyland,  like  Frederick  the  Great  at 
MoUwitz.^  He  was  lost  on  Lido  for  three  days  and  nights, 
living  by  petty  larceny,  the  fishermen  and  cottagers  doing 
all  they  could  to  catch  him;  but  they  told  me  he  ''ran 
like  a  hare  and  leaped  like  a  horse." 

At  last,  either  overcome  by  hunger,  or  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  even  my  service  was  preferable  to  liberty 
on  Lido,  he  took  the  deep  water  in  broad  daylight,  and 
swam  straight  for  Venice.  A  fisherman  saw  him  from  a 
distance,  rowed  after  him,  took  him,  tired  among  the 
weeds,  and  brought  him  to  me  —  the  Madonna  della 
Salute  having  been  propitious  to  his  repentant  striving  with 
the  sea. 

From  that  time  he  became  an  obedient  and  affectionate 
dog,  though  of  extremely  self-willed  and  self-possessed  char- 
acter. I  was  then  living  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  he  used  to  sit  outside  the  window  on  the  ledge 
at  the  base  of  its  pillars  greater  part  of  the  day,  observant 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Venice.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, I  took  him  over  the  St.  Gothard,  but  found  him 
entirely  unappalled  by  any  of  the  work  of  Devils  on  it — 
big  or  little.  He  saw  nothing  to  trouble  himself  about 
in  precipices,  if  they  were  wide  enough  to  put  his  paws 
on;  and  the  dog  who  had  fled  madly  from  a  crisp  sea 
wave,  trotted  beside  the  fall  of  the  Reuss  just  as  if  it 
had  been  another  White  Dog,  a  little  bigger,  created  out 
of  foam. 

^  P' Friedrich's  demeanour,  in  that  disaster  of  his  right  wing,  was  furious 
despair.  .  .  .  The  King  vanishes  from  Mollwitz  Field  at  this  point  for  sixteen  hours, 
into  the  regions  of  Myth,  *  into  Fairyland,'  as  would  once  have  been  said  "  (Carlyle^ 
Friedrich^  Book  xii.  en.  x.).  For  another  reference  to  the  incident,  see  A  Knights 
FaUh,  ch.  xii.  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  479).] 
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27.  Reaching  Paris,  he  considered  it  incumbent  upon 
im  to  appear  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  that  city,  or 
F  the  Tuileries  gardens  and  Rue  Rivoli,  since  they  were 
ot  St.  Mark's  Place; — ^but,  half  asleep  one  evening,  on  a 
i&  in  the  entresol  at  Meurice's,  and  hearing  a  bark  in  the 
xeet  which  sounded  Venetian, — sprang  through  the  window 
I  expectation  of  finding  himself  on  the  usual  ledge — and 
dl  fifteen  ted*  to  the  pavement.  As  I  ran  down,  I  met 
im  rushing  up  the  hotel  stairs,  (he  had  gathered  himself 
om  the  stones  in  an  instant),  bleeding  and  giddy;  he 
:aggered  round  and  roimd  two  or  three  times,  and  fell 
dpless  on  the  floor.  I  don't  know  if  yoimg  ladies'  dogs 
lint,  really,  when  they  are  hurt  He,  Wisie,  did  not  faint, 
or  even  moan,  but  he  could  not  stir,  except  in  cramped 
arts  and  shivers.  I  sent  for  what  veterinary  help  was 
ithin  reach,  and  heard  that  the  dog  might  recover,  if  he 
Mild  be  kept  quiet  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  dog-hospitaL 
tut  my  omnibus  was  at  the  door — ^for  the  London  train. 
Q  the  very  turn  and  niche  of  time  I  heard  that  Macdonald 
f  St  Martin's^  was  in  the  hotel,  and  would  take  charge 
f  Wisie  for  the  time  necessary.  The  poor  little  speech- 
98,  luckless,  wistfully  gazing  doggie  was  tenderly  put  in  a 
retty  basket,  (going  to  be  taken  where  ?  thinks  the  beating 
eait,)  looks  at  his  master  to  read  what  he  can  in  the  sad 
lee — can  make  out  nothing;  is  hurried  out  of  the  inexor- 
ble  door,  downstairs;  finds  himself  more  nearly  dead  next 
ay,  and  among  strangers.  {Ta>o  ndles  away  from  Meurice's, 
\oDg  the  Boulevard,  it  was.) 

He  takes  and  keeps  counsel  with  himself  on  that  matter. 
Mnks  and  eats  what  he  is  given,  gratefully;  swallows  his 
ledidne  obediently;  stretches  his  limbs  from  time  to  time. 
liere  was  only  a  wicket  gate,  he  saw,  between  the  Boulevard 
nd  him.     Silently,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 

*  Thirteen  feet  nine,  I  find,  on  exact  meaturement— coming  back  to 
leinice't  to  make  sure.  It  is  the  height  of  the  capitals  of  the  piers  in 
lie  Bne  Btvoli. 

>  [See  iL  §  194  (above,  p.  423).] 
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4ivy-^I  think^-^he  leaped  it,  and  along  two  niiles  of  Pariaa 
Boulevard  came  back  to  Meurice's« 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  more  wonderful  pieee 
of  instinct  certified.  For  Macdonald  received  bimt  in  asta- 
ishments^^and  Wisie  trusted  Macdonald  to.  bring  bim  to 
his  lost  master  again.  The  Schehallion  chief  brought  bin 
to  Denmark  Hill;  where  of  coiurse  Wisie  did  not  kDov 
whether  something  still  worse  might  not  befall  him,  a 
whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  sitay*  But  he  was  aUowei 
and  became  a  bright  part  of  my  mother's  day»  aa  well  a 
of  mine,  from  1852  to  1958,  or  perhaps  longer.^  But  I 
must  go  back  now  to  1854-1850. 

28.  1854.  The  success  of  the  first  volume  of  Modfft 
Painters  of  course  gitve  me  entrance  to  the  polite  cirefe 
of  London ;  but  at  that  time,  even  more  than  now,  it  im 
a  mere  torment  and  horror  to  me  to  have  to  talk  to  bf 
people  whom  I  didn't  care  about.  Sometimes,  indeed,  n 
incident  happened  that  was  amusing  pr  useftil  to  me;^I 
heard  Macaulay  spout  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  without 
understanding  a  syllable  of  it; — saw  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
taught  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  to  drink  sherry-cobbler  through 
a  straw ;  * — and  formed  one  of  the  worshipful  concouRc 
invited  by  the  Bunsen  family,  to  hear  them  "talk  Bud- 
senese  "  (Lady  Trevelyan),  and  see  them  making  presents  to  I 
— each  other — from  their  family  Christmas  tree,^  and  private ' 
manger  of  German  Magi.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  hours  given 
to  the  polite  circles   were  an  angering  penance   to  me,— 

1  [It  appears  from  au  unused  piece  of  proof  for  Praterita  that  Raskin  iuUndeti 
to  eounect  the  history  of  liis  various  dogs  with  ''the  dearest  of  his  friendi,  I> 
John  Brown."  For  notices  of  other  dogs  than  Wisie,  see  above,  pp.  87,  467,  t*^ 
Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  25r).  "  Of  my  cats,"  continues  the  piece  of  proof,  "  I  fear  thert 
will  be  no  space  to  say  all  they  deser\'e ;  but  they  are  meant  to  be  cenneete4  with 
the  expression  of  my  loving  respect  for  the  poet  Gray,  and  the  story  of  the  Cat* 
Cradle  in  RedgauntletJ*    See  Utter  xi.] 

>  [The  incident  belongs  to  au  earlier  date  tlian  1854 ;  it  is  mentioned  in  a  lett»r 
of  1847  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  see  Vol.  XXXVI.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  Wilber- 
force;  for  bir  Robert  luglis,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  xliv.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  38  «.,  and  Vol  XIV 
p.  18.1 

'  [Baron  Christian  Bunsen  (1701-18(K)),  German  Ambassador  in  Loudon,  1841- 
1854 ;  his  Christmas  festivals  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoim  of  Baron  Bumen^  bv 
his  wife,  1869,  vol  i.  pp.  0&-00.] 
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until,  after  I  ckn't  know  how  many,  a  good  chance  came» 
worth  all  tihe  penitentiaij  time  «idmed  befcHe. 

I  had  been  mtvoduced  one  crening,  witii  a  little  man 

»  ebrcmnftanoe  than  usual,  to  a  seated  lady,  beside  whom  it 
was  evidently  supposed  I  should  hdd  it  a  priyilq^e  to  stand 
for  a  minute  or  two,  with  leave  to  speak  to  her.  I  entirdy 
ooneurred  in  that  view  of  the  matter;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained in  a  moment  that  she  was  too  pretty  to  be  looked 

^  at,  and  yet  keep  one's  wits  about  one,  I  followed,  in  vduit 
talk  she  led  me  to,  with  my  eyes  on  the  ground.    Presently, 

•  in  some  reference  to  Ra|rfiael  or  Michael  Angdo,  or  tibe 
musical  glasses,^  the  word  '^Rome*'  occunred;  and  a  minute 

I  afterwards,  somethmg  about  ""Christmas  in  184a*  I  looked 
I  up  with  a  start;  and  saw  that  the  foce  was  oval, — ^fiur^ — 
i  die  hair,  light4irown.  After  a  pause,  I  was  rude  enou^ 
I  to  repeat  her  words,  ''Christmas  in  18401 — ^were  you  in 
i  JUmnetkenf    ~  Yes,"  die  said,  a  little  suiprised,  and  now 

*  meetiiig  my  eyes  with  hers,  inquiringly. 

Another  tooth  of  a  minute  passed  before  I  spoke  again. 

I        *^  Whyt  I  lost  all  that  winter  in  Rcnne  in  hunting  yotr  /** 

!        It  was  Egeria  herself!'  then  Mrs.  Cowper-Temfde.    ^le 

}  was   not  angry;  and   became  from   that  time  forward  a 

tutdaiy   power,— of  the  brightest  and   happiest;  diflBon^g 

from  Lady  Trevelyan's,  in  that  Lady  Trevetyan  hadn't  all 

her  own  way  at  home;  and  taught  me,  therefore,  to  look 

apon  fife  as  a  ^Spiritual  combat**;  but  Egeria  always  had 

her  own  way  everywhere, — ^thoug^t  that  I  also  should  have 

mine^ — and  generally  got  it  for  me. 

SS.  She  was  ahle  to  get  a  good  deal  ct  it  for  me,  almost 
mmediately,  at   Broadlands,   because  Mr.   Cowper-Temple 


at  that  time  Lord  Falmerston's  private  secretary:  and 
it  had  dumced  that  in   1845   I   had  some  correspondence 
J  with  the  government  about  Tintoret's   Crucifixion  ;**«*not 
the  great  Crucifixion  in  the  Scu(^  di  San  Rocco,  but  the 


*  {FtMT  ^  Wmk^0M,  eh.  Iz.] 
■^ ^       Me  Yell  Xn  p.  U] 
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bright  one  with  the  grove  of  lances  in  the  Church  of  St 
Cassan,  which  I  wanted  to  get  for  the  National  Gallery. 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  about  it,  and  believe  we  should 
have  got  it,  but  for  Mr.  Edward  Cheney's  putting  a  spdce 
in  the  wheel  for  pure  spite.^  However,  Lord  Palmerston 
was,  I  believe,  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done;  and  now, 
perhaps  thinking  there  might  be  some  trustworthy  official 
qualities  in  me,  allowed  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  to  bring  me, 
one  Saturday  evening,  to  go  down  with  him  to  Broadlands. 
It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  South- Western  station. 
Lord  Palmerston  received  me  much  as  Lord  Oldborough 
receives  Mr.  Temple  in  Patronage;^ — gave  me  the  seat 
opposite  his  own,  he  with  his  back  to  the  engine,  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  beside  me;  —  Lord  Palmerston's  box  of 
business  papers  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  unlocked  it, 
and  looked  over  a  few, — said  some  hospitable  words,  enough 
to  put  me  at  ease,  and  went  to  sleep,  or  at  least  remained 
quiet,  till  we  got  to  Bx)msey.  I  forget  the  dinner,  that 
Saturday ;  but  I  certainly  had  to  take  in  Lady  Palmerston ; 
and  must  have  pleased  her  more  or  less,  for  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  Lord  Palmerston  took  me  himself  to  the  service 
in  Romsey  Abbey:  drawing  me  out  a  little  in  the  drive 
through  the  village;  and  that  day  at  dinner  he  put  me  cm 
his  right  hand,  and  led  the  conversation  distinctly  to  the 
wildest  political  theories  I  was  credited  with,*  cross-examin- 
ing   me   playfully,    but    attending    quite    seriously    to    my 

♦  The  reader  will  please  remember  that  the  "  Life  of  the  Workman  " 
in  The  Stones  of  Venice,^  the  long  note  on  Education  at  the  end  of  first 
volume  of  Modem  Painters,^  and  the  fierce  vituperation  of  the  Renaissance 
schools  in  all  mj  historical  teaching,  were  at  this  time  attracting  far  more 
attention,  because  part  of  my  architectural  and  pictorial  work,  than  ever 
afterwards  the  commercial  and  social  analyses  of  Unto  this  Last, 

*  [For  Edward  Cheney,  see,  afain.  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ixi. ;  and  Vol  X.  p.  xxvii.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  well-bred  condescension  with  which  the  Minister  in 
Miss  EdffBworth's  novel  treats  the  literary  gentleman  who  became  his  private 
secretary^ 

•  [Chapter  vi.  of  vol.  ii.,  "The  Nature  of  Gothic,"  to  which  title  was  added  in 
the  separate  reprint  **  And  herein  of  the  True  Functions  of  the  Workman  in  Art " 
(Vol.  X.  p.  LcviiL).] 

«  [Really  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  :  see  VoL  VL  p.  482.] 
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points ;  and  kindly  and  clearly  showing  me  where  I  should 

fidl,  in  practioe.     He  disputed  no  principle  with  me,  (being, 

I  fimcied,  partly  of  the  same  mind  with  me  about  prin- 

i  dples,)  but  only  feasibilities ;  whereas   in   every  talk  per- 

^  mitted  me  more  recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  disputes  all 

r  the  principles  before  their  application ;  and  the  application 

'  of  all  that  get  past  the  dispute.    D'Israeli  differed  from 

both  in  making  a  jest  alike  of  principle  and  practice ;  but 

^  I   never  came  into  full  collision   with   him  but  once.     It 

is  a  long  story,  about  little  matters;  but  they  had  more 

'  influence  in  the  end  than  many  greater  ones, — so  I  will 

write  them. 

80.  I  never  went  to  official  dinners  in  Oxford  if  I  could 
.  help  it;  not  that  I  was  ever  really  wanted  at  them,  but 
^  sometimes  it  became  my  duty  to  go,  as  an  Art  Professor; 
I  and  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  came,  one  winter,  to  look 
over  the  Art  Galleries,  I  had  of  course  to  attend,  and  be 
of  what  use  I  could:  and  then  came  commands  to  the 
dinner  at  the  Deanery, — ^where  I  knew  no  more  how  to 
behave  than  a  marmot  pup  I  However,  my  place  was  next 
bat  one  to  D'Israeli's,  whose  head,  seen  close,  interested 
'  me ;  the  Princess,  in  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  might  be  glanced  at  now  and  then, — ^to  the  forget- 
fblness  <tf  the  evils  of  life.  Nobody  wanted  me  to  talk 
about  anything ;  and  I  recovered  peace  of  mind  enough,  in 
a  little  while,  to  hear  D'Israeli  talk,  which  was  nice;  I 
think  we  even  said  something  to  each  other,  once,  about 
the  salmcm.  Well — then,  presently  I  was  aware  of  a  little 
ripple  of  brighter  converse  going  round  the  table,  and  saw 
it  had  got  at  the  Princess,  and  a  glance  of  Disraeli's  made 
me  think  it  must  have  something  to  do  with  me.  And  so 
it  had,  thus: — It  had  chanced  either  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  before  that,  that  the  Planet  Saturn  had  treated  me 
wfth  hia  usual  adversity  in  the  canying  out  of  a  plot  with 
Alioe  in  Wonderland.^    For,  that  evening,  the  Dean  and 

>  [Miii  Altoe  liddtU,  for  whom  ''Ltwii  CarroU''  wrote  hit  hook.] 
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Mrs.  Liddell  dined  by  command  at  Blenheim :  but  the  | 
were  not  commanded;  and  as  I  had  been  eomplaiiiiiij 
never  getting  a  sight  of  them  lately^  after  knowing  i 
from  the  nursery,  Alice  said  that  she  thought,  pert 
if  I  would  coiue  round  after  papa  and  mamjua  were 
off  to  Blenheim,  Edith  and  she  might  give  me  a  cti[ 
tea  and  a  little  singing*  and  Rhoda  show  me  how  she 
getting  on  with  her  drawing  and  geometry,  or  the  J 
And  so  it  was  arranged.  The  night  was  wild  with  si 
and  no  one  likely  to  come  round  to  the  Deanery  i 
dark,  I  think  Alice  must  have  sent  me  a  little  note,  n 
the  eastern  coast  of  Tom  Quad  was  clear.  I  slipped  ro 
from  Corpus  through  Peckwater,  shook  the  snow  off 
gown,  and  found  an  armchair  ready  for  me,  and  a  br 
fir^ide,  and  a  laugh  or  two,  and  some  pretty  music  loQ 
out,  and  tea  coming  up,  n 

31.  Well,  I  think  Edith  had  got  the  tea  madeiif 
AEce  was  just  bringing  the  muffins  to  perfection — ^I  d 
recollect  that  Rhoda  was  there;  (I  never  did,  that| 
body  else  was  there,  if  Edith  was;  but  it  is  all  sol 
a  dream  now,  I'm  not  sure)~when  there  was  a  sud 
sense  of  some  stars  having  been  blown  out  by  the  w 
round  the  comer ;  and  then  a  crushing  of  the  snow  out 
the  house,  and  a  drifting  of  it  inside ;  and  the  chik 
all  scampered  out  to  see  what  was  wrong,  and  I  folby 
slowly  ;-«-and  there  were  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Liddell  sti 
ii^  just  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  footmen 
CQDStemation,  and  a  silence, — and — 

**How  sorry  you  must  be  to  see  us,  Mr.  RusU 
began  at  last  Mrs.  Liddell. 

'*I   never  was  more  so,"  I  replied.    *'But   what's 
matter?" 

**  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  **  we  couldn't  even  get  past 
parks;  the  snow's  a  &thom  deep  in  the  Woodstock  R 
But  never  mind;  well  be  very  good  and  quiet,  and  1 
out  of  the  way.     Go  back  to  your  tea,  and  well  have 
dinner  downstairs." 
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And  «o  w«  did;  bat  we  oouUn't  keep  pqpa  and  mamma 
it  of  the  drawipg-room  when  they  bad  done  dinner,  and 
went  back  to  Cofpos,  disoonaolate; 

Now,  whether  the  Dean  told  the  Frinecss  himself,  or 
lether  Mis.  liddeU  told,  or  the  girls  themselves,  samekow 
is  story  got  all  round  the  dinner-table,  and  Disraeli  was 
rfect  in  every  detail,  in  ten  minutes,  nobody  knew  how. 
^hen  the  Princess  rose,  there  was  dearly  a  feeling  on 
X  part  of  some  kindness  to  me ;  and  she  eame  very  soon, 

the  drawiqg^-room,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Slade 
•ofessor. 

82.  Now,  in  the  Deanery  drawing-room,  everybody  in 
(lord  who  hadn't  been  at  the  dinner  was  waiting  to  have 
rir  slice  of  PrinoesS'-^ue  offieially — and  to  be  certified  in 
ifc  papas  next  day.  The  Princess,— knowing  whom  she 
d  to  speak  to^-^^mght  speak  to,  or  mightn't,  without  setting 
t  wh<]le  of  Oxfotd  by  the  ears  next  day,  simply  walked 

the  people  she  ohose  to  honour  with  audience^  and 
qppedt  to  hear  if  they  had  anything  to  say.  I  saw  my 
m  had  eome>  and  the  revolving  zodiac  brought  its  Surest 
;n  to  me;  she  paused,  and  the  attendant  stars  and  terres- 
§X  beinga  round,  listened,  to  hear  what  the  marmot-pup 
d  to  say  ^  itsdf. 

In  the  space  of.  say,  a  minute  and  a  half,  I  told  the 
jncess  that  Landscape-painting  had  been  little  cultivated 

the  Heads  of  Colleges,— ^that  it  had  been  still  less  culti- 
ted  by  the  Undergraduates,  and  that  my  young^lady  pupils 
«aya  expected  me  to  teach  them  how  to  paint  like  Turner, 

six  lemons.  Finding  mjpself  getting  into  difficulties,  I 
ifped :  the  Princess*  I  suppose,  felt  I  was  getting  her  into 
llculties  too;  so  she  bowed  courteously,  and  went  on — ^to 
^  next  Professor,  in  ailcBDoe. 

88.  The  crowd,  which  had  expected  a  compliment  to 

ear  Royal  Highness  of  best  Modem  Painters  quality,  was 

trcmely  disappdnted :  and  a  blank  space  seemed  at  once 

fonn  itsdf  round  me,  when  the  door  from  the  nurseries 

ened;  and — enter  Rhoda — in  fiill  dress! 
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\'ery  beautiful !  But  just  a  snip  too 
<30ats, — a  trip  too  dainty  in  the  ankle 
of  sweetbriar-red  in  the  ribands.  Not 
came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda/ — by  ai 
exquisite  a  little  spray  of  rhododendrc 
ever  sparkled  in  Alpine  dew. 

D' Israeli  saw  his  opening  in  an  insta 
self  to  his  full  height,  he  advanced  to 
whole  room  became  aU  eyes  and  ears.  I 
reverence,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  intrc 
worli  "  Tfm  is,  I  understand,  the  yot 
art -education  Professor  Ruskin  is  so  dee] 

And  there  was  nothing  for  me  but 
for  I  had  never  given  Rhoda  a  lesson  in 
luckt);  yet  I  could  not  disclaim  the  in 
Mr,  Macdonald's  geometry  !  I  could  on 
a  marmot  might,  in  imitation  of  the  M 
once  away  to  Corpus^  out  of  human  kei 

84.  This  gossip  has  beguiled  me  ti 
left  to  tell  what  in  proper  sequence 
chiefly  dwelt  on  in  this  number, — the  \ 
of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  as  oppo 
tage  of  St,  Bruno,'  I  must  pass  at  one 
some  scenes  in  early  Swiss  history,  of 
must  be  reminded  before  he  can  unde 
set  my  heart  so  earnestly  upon  drawing 
of  Fribourg,  Thun,  and  Rheinfelden. 

In  the  mountain  kingdom   of  which 
siou   by  the  law  of  love^   in  first   seeinj 
de   la   Faucille,'  the   ranges  of  entirely 
the   "  everlasting  clouds  *'  *   whose  glory 
arranged  in  clusters  of  summits  definite] 

^  TAcU  3di,  13.] 
t     *  'See  above,  p,  481.]  — 

*  [Fmm   Ropr«*H  ludy  ("^e  Alp«"):   "Who   fi«t 
doddn^*'  «te.     RttikiQ  was  d^ubtle^a  thiukinR^af  thii  |m 
hU  owD  fint  sigbt  of  th«  AJm,  lia  ujs^  "  Thera  wu 
ebud*"  (ftbore,  p.  lU}.] 
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ad  always  recognizable,  each  in  its  own  beauty,  by  any 
ireful  observer  who  has  once  seen  them  on  the  south  ai^ 
oith.  Of  these,  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland,  and  as 
ir  as  I  can  read,  or  leam,  the  most  beautiful  mountain  in 
le  world,  is  the  Jungfrau  of  Lauterbrunnen.^  Next  to  her, 
le  double  peaks  of  the  Wetterhom  and  Wellhom,  with 
leir  glacier  of  Rosenlaui;  next  to  these,  the  Aiguille  de 
tionnassay,  the  buttress  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  south-west ; 
nd  after  these  loveliest,  the  various  summits  of  the  Bernese, 
ihamouni,  and  Zermatt  Alps,  according  to  their  relative 
ower,  and  the  advantage  of  their  place  for  the  general 
bserver.  Thus  the  Blumlis  Alp,  though  only  ten  thou- 
ind  feet  high,  has  far  greater  general  influence  than  the 
loot  Combin,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
lit  can  only  be  seen  with  difficulty,  and  in  no  association 
ith  the  lowlands. 

85.  Among  subordinate  peaks,  five, — ^the  Toumette  of 
Lnnecy,  the  Dent  du  Midi  of  Bex,  the  Stockhom,  south 
f  Thun,  Mont  Pilate  at  Lucerne,  and  the  High  Sentis 
f  Appenzell, — are  notable  as  outlying  masses,  of  extreme 
nportance  in  their  effect  on  the  approaches  to  the  greater 
bain.  But  in  that  chain  itself,  no  mountain  of  subordinate 
lagnitude  can  assert  any  rivalship  with  Mont  Velan,  the 
iling  alp  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

For  Mont  Velan  signals  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
aat  St.  Maurice,  to  Vevay,  the  line  of  the  true  natural 
ass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  France  into  Italy  by 
le  valley  of  Martigny  and  Val  d'Aosta;  a  perfectly  easy 
od  accessible  pass  for  horse  and  foot,  through  idl  the 
umner;  not  dangerous  even  in  winter,  except  in  storm; 
od  fipom  the  earliest  ages,  down  to  Napoleon's,  the  pass 
bosen  by  the  greatest  Idngs,  and  wisest  missionaries.  The 
efiles  of  the  Simplon  were  still  impassable  in  the  twelfth 
entury,  and  the  Episcopate  of  the  Valais  was  therefore  an 
(olated  territory  branching  up  from  Martigny;  unassailable 

1  rLetUe  Staphan  Memi  to  have  been  of  the  nme  opinioo :  see  hit  Pk^fgrmmd 
^£mr9p9^  ]».  lae  (1804  ed.).] 
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firom  above^  hdt  m  comectioh  with  the  Monastery  of 
Bemaid  and  Abbey  St  Maurice^  holding  alike  Buigund 
Swi8s»  and  Saraoen  powerg  at  bay^  beyond  the  Castk 
Chilkm. 

And  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  at  the  time  tr 
Swiss  history  opens^  there  was  no  such  country  as  fte 
in  her  existing  strength.  There  was  a  saci^  '^Isl« 
France/'  and  a  group  of  cities,-^Amiens,  Paris,  Soisa 
Rheims,  Chartres,  Sens,  and  Troyes^-^^essentially  Frendi 
arts,  and  faith.  But  round  this  Frank  central  province 
Picardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou,  Aquitaine,  Languei 
and  Provence,  all  of  them  independent  naticmal  pow 
and  on  the  east  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,*  the  strong  and  1 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  for  centuries  contended  i 
Germany  for  the  dominion  of  Switxerland,  and,  from 
Alpine  throne,  of  Europe. 

86.   This  was,  I  have  said,  at  the  time  ''^vriien  S^ 
history  opens  "---a^  stick.      It   opens  a  century  earlier, 
778,  as  a  part  of  all  Christian  history,  when  Chariems 
convoked    his    Franks    at    Geneva    to    invade    Italy, 
dividing  them  there  into  two  bodies,  placed   Swiss  mc 
taineers  at  the  head  of  each,  and  sending  one  division 
the    Great    St.    Bernard,   under   his    own   uncle,    Bema 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  led  the  other  himself  over 
Cenis.     It  was  for  this  march  over  the  Great  St.    Ben 
that  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  given  the  foresters  of 
central  Alps  their  three  trumpets — the  Bull  of  Uri,  the  ( 
of  Unterwald,  and  the   Horn  of  Lucerne ;  *   and,    with 
question,  after  his  Italian  victories,  Switzerland  became 
organic  centre  of  civilization  to  his  whole  empire.      "I 

♦  The  eastern  boundary  of  France  proper  is  formed  by  the  masse 
the  Vosges,  C6te  d'Or,  and  Monts  de  la  Madeleine. 

f  Don't  confuse  him  with  St.  Bernard  of  Annecy,  from  whom  the 
is  named;  nor  St  Bernard  of  Annecy  with  St  Bernard  of  Dijon, 
Madonna's  chosen  servant. 

1  [See  Gaoiliear's  iiuime  NiH4fHque,  p.  70.  For  oth^r  references  to  the  Hoi 
Uri,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  194,  and  Vol.  XXXHI.  p.  58  n.] 
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^  says  M.  Gaullieur,  ''that  the  heroic  history  of  old 
sh,  and  the  annals  of  Thurgovie  and  Rh^ie,  are  fiill 
le  memorable  acts  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
ig  other  traditions  the  fomidation  of  the  Water-church, 
sserkirche,)  at  Zurich,  attaches  itself  to  the  sight  of 
irvellous  serpent  who  came  to  ask  justice  of  the  Em- 
%  in  a  place  where  he  gave  it  to  all  his  subjects,  by 
Limmat  shore/' ^ 

7.  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  note  that  there  used  to 
ndeed  harmless  water  serpents  in  the  Swiss  waters, 
I  perfectly  pure.  I  myself  saw  those  of  the  Lac  de 
le,  in  the  year  1888,  and  had  one  of  them  drawn  out 
le  water  by  the  char-a-banc  driver  with  his  whip,  that 
ight  see  the  yellow  ring  round  its  neck.  The  colour 
le  body  was  dark  green.  If  the  reader  will  compare 
account  given  in  EagU^s  Nest^  of  one  of  the  serpents 
le  Giessbach,  he  will  understand  at  once  how  easily 
nyths  of  antiquity  would  attach  themselves  among  the 
,  as  much  to  the  living  serpent  as  to  the  living  eagle. 
Lbo,  let  the  reader  note  that  the  6er^/-coloured  water 
le  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Limmat  gave,  in  old  days, 
perfectest  type  of  purity,  of  all  the  Alpine  streams.* 
deeper  blue  of  the  Reuss  and  Rhone  grew  dark  at 
deptii,  and  always  gave  some  idea  of  the  presence  of 
nml  element,  causing  the  colour ;  while  the  Aar  had 
1  itself  with  clay  even  before  reaching  Berne.  But 
pale  aquamarine  ciystal  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  with 
ish  set  in  it,  some  score  of  them — small  and  great — ^to  a 
fathom,  and  the  rapid  fidl  and  stainless  ripple  of  the 
mat,  through  the  whole  of  its  course  under  the  rocks 
laden  to  the  Reuss,  remained,  summer  and  winter,  of 
[istant,  sacred,  inviolable,  supematiural  loveliness. 
\y  the  shore  of  the  Limmat  then,  sate  Charlemagne 
o  justice,  as  Canute  by  the  sea: — the  first  ''Water 


iae  Gmallieor's  Sidi$B  HUtoriqve,  ^  77*] 
in  S  101 :  SM  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  196!] 
[MqMn  tiM  Pmlhae  to  tae  Moond  « 


^iimMn  tiM  Pmlhae  to  tlie  Moond  edition  of  amamm  mud  LiMm  (186$), 
:VIIL  ]».  29.] 
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xh**  of  the  beginning  river  is  his  building;*  and 

St*  Jerome's  rendering  of  the  twenty-thijrd  Psalm  m 

any  church  more  truly:   "In  loco  pascue,  ibi  ooUoctI 

I  guper  aquam  refectionis  educavit/'^     But  the  Catb<4( 

\         M:er  of  Zurich  dates  from  days  no  longer  questiofull 

I  bulous.  I 

98.  During  the  first  years  of  the  tenth  century,  Swit«l 

land  was  disputed  between  Rodolph  IL,  King  of  Burgund] 

and  Bourcard,  Duke  of  Swabia,     The  German  duke  at  U 

defeated    Rodolph,    near    Winterthur ;    but    with   so  tmk 

difficulty,  that  he  chose  rather  thenceforward  to  have  hi 

for   ally  rather  than  enemy  ;   and   gave  him»   for   pledge  i 

peace,  his  daughter  Bektha^  to  be  Burgundian  queen/ 

Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  Bourcard  and  Rqg 
linda,  was  at  this  time  only  thirteen  or  fourteen,  Tl 
marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  921, — and  let  tlie  read 
remember  that  marriage, — though  there  was  no  "W'eddi 
March  played  at  it,  but  many  a  wedding  prayer  said,— I 
the  beginning  of  all  happiness  to  Burgundy^  SuntzerkM 
and  Germany.  Her  husband,  in  the  first  ten  years  ift 
their  marriage,  in  alliance  with  Henry  the  Fowler 
Germany,  drove  the  Saracen  and  Hungarian  nomad  and 
out  of  the  Alps :  and  then  Bertha  set  herself  to  efface  ti 
traces  of  their  ravages ;  building,  everywhere  through  b 
territories,  castles,  monasteries,  walled  toivns,  and  toirc 
of  refuge;  restoring  the  town  and  church  of  Soleure 
980,  of  Moutiers  in  the  Jura,  in  982;  in  the  same  yc 
endowing  the  canons  of  Amsoldingen  at  Thun,  and  tb 
the  church  of  Neuch&tel;  finally,  towards  985,  the  chur 
and   convent  of  Zurich,   of  which   her  mother    Rqiiliii 

^  [One  of  the  towen  of  the  Gross  MQnster,  or  AVasserkirche,  on  the  riglit  k 
of  the  limmat,  is  still  called  *' Charlemagne's  Tower."] 
s  rPsalm  xxiii.  2  (Vnlgate).] 
>  [For  the  story  of  Bertha  mentioned  in  Longfellow's  CourUk^  qfMUm  CTwrflri 

''.  .  .  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  aneen  of  HelTotia; 
Wlio  as  she  rode  on  her  palfrejr,  o'er  valley  and  meaaow  and  monutain, 
Erer  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  spindle" — 

set  Gaullienr^s  La  Suiue  HUtorinie^  ch.  y.  pp.  87-97,  here  followed  hf 
For  other  references  to  her,  see  Vol  XXXIIJ.  p.  493  and  n.] 
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ecame  mbfaess  in  940,  and  remained  abbess  till  her  death ; 
-the  Queen  Bertha  herself  residing  chiefly  near  her,  in  a 
iwer  on  Mount  Albis. 

89.  In  950  Bertha  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  son- 
i*law  LfOthaiie,  and  the  imprisonment  of  her  daughter 
.delaide  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  But  Otho  the  Great,  of 
ermany,  avenged  Lothaire,  drove  Berenger  out  of  Italy, 
id  himself  married  Adelaide,  reinstating  Conrad  of  Bur- 
mdy  on  the  throne  of  Buigundy  and  Switzerland:  and 
ten  Bertha,  str<mg  at  once  under  the  protection  of  the 
ng  her  son,  and  the  emperor  her  son-in-law,  and  with 
sr  mother  beside  her.  Abbess  of  the  Convent  des  Dames 
obles  of  Zurich,  began  her  work  of  perfect  beneficence  to 
e  whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  summer  times,  spinning  from  her  distaff  as  she 
de,  she  traversed — ^the  legends  say,  with  only  a  country 
tide  to  lead  her  horse,  (when  such  a  queen's  horse  would 
9ed  leading  1) — all  the  now  peaceful  fields  of  her  wide 
minion,  from  Jura  to  the  Alps.  My  own  notion  is  that 
I  Anne-of-Geierstein-like  maid  of  honour  or  two  must 
;ve  gleamed  here  and  there  up  and  down  the  hills  beside 
r;^  and  a  couple  of  old  knights,  perhaps,  followed  at 
eir  own  pace.  Howsoever,  the  queen  verily  did  know 
T  peasants,  and  their  cottages  and  fields,  from  Zurich  to 
eneva,  and  ministered  to  them  for  full  twelve  years. 

40.  In  962,  her  son  Conrad  gave  authority  almost  mon- 
chic,  to  her  Abbey  of  Payeme,  which  could  strike  a  coin- 
;e  of  its  own.  Not  much  after  that  time,  her  cousin  Ulrich, 
ishop  of  Strasbourg,  came  to  visit  her ;  and  with  him  and 
le  kiug  her  son,  she  revisited  all  the  religious  institutions 
le  had  founded,  and  finally,  with  them  both,  consecrated 
le  Church  of  Neuch&tel  to  the  Virgin.  The  Monastery  of 
le  Great  St.  Bernard  was  founded  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  find  the  year  of  her  death,  but  her  son  Conrad 
ied  in  908,  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  at  Payeme.* 

1  [8m  the  iint  appearance  of  Anne  of  Geientein  among  the  hills  at  the  end  of 
kn.  ii.  of  the  noveL] 
«  [See  Gaallienr,  p.  07.] 
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^^And  during  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century, 
^more  than  half  of  the  twelfth,  the  power  of  Bertha's 
tutions,  and  of  the  Church  generally,  increased  in  Swi 
land;  but  gradually  corrupted  by  its  wealth  of  ten 
into  a  feudal  hierarchy,  against  which,  together  with 
[of  the  nobles  who  were  always  at  war  with  each  o 
Duke  Berthold  IV.,  of  Z^hringen,  undertook^  in  1178, 
founding  of  Friboukg  in  Uchtland.^ 

The  culminating  point  of  the  new  city  above  the  sea 
rocks  which  border  the  Sarine  (on  the  eastern  bank?) 
•lEtta^  by  tlM  ChAteM  de  Tyt  (Tyfenas),  radenfc  1 
«f  tibe  CdmltM  oi  that  ooontry,  boA  endl^  it  b  bdk 
ji#  th6  house  of  Thi«rsteiiL  Berthold  called  hie  new  < 
FrejrbuK,  as  well  as  that  whidi  oirted  ahmdf  fap 
jIMes  of  Bcels^pnit  beeaufe  he  granted  it  m  eObct  the  i 
JUMarties,  tiier  JBSme  franehsesy  and.  the  same  eommunal  A 
PlaiidbEiBSte)  whiefa  had  heen  ghen  ta  the  other  BUm 
#  tmitocy  of  iime  leegiiet  m  ctrcuoafexeiioe  ma  give 
jNhoo^  ijb  Uebtlandi  a  piece  which  thqr  stiU  call  ' 
4M  haM'  Part  of  ti^  new  odonists  came  frrati  Brdi 
Black  Forest  people;  part  from  the  Roman  Pays  de  \ 
The  Germans  lived  in  the  valley,  the  others  on  the  heij 
Built  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Germany,  Frifa 
served  for  the  point  of  contact  to  two  nations  until 
hostile ;  and  the  Handfeste  of  Fribourg  served  for  a  n 
to  all  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Switzerland.  Stil 
this  day,  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  into 
languages.' 

41.  This  was  in  1178.  Twelve  years  later,  Berthok 
the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehiii 
made,  of  the  village  of  Buigdorf  in  the  Emmenthal, 
town  of  Berthoud,  the  name  given  probably  from  his  i 

*  [See  Gaalliear,  p.  109.  The  following  pastaffe  in  Raskin's  text  is  tin 
almost  literally  from  the  same  page  of  Gaulheur.T 

*  ["The  Canton  Frihuiv  is  smgakrly  divided  between  the  German  and  J 
languages ;  and  the  line  or  separation,  extending  from  the  S.B.  comer  to  the 
passes  through  the  town  of  Friburg.  so  that  in  the  upper  town  French  is  i| 
and  in  the  mwer  German.  This  distinction,  however,  is  wearing  out'*  (Ml 
Handbook  far  Switgerkmd,  1891,  voL  L  p.  261}.] 
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id  then,  in  the  year  1191,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
>wn  of  Bebne.^ 

He  chose  for  its  site  a  spot  in  the  royal  domain,  for 
B  intended  the  new  city  to  be  called  the  Imperial  city; 
Eld  the  place  he  chose  was  near  a  manor  which  had  served 
I  the  preceding  century  for  occasional  residence  to  the 
Lodolphian  kings.  It  was  a  long  high  promontory,  nearly 
A  island,  whose  cliff  sides  were  washed  by  the  Aar.  The 
take  of  Zsehringen's  Marshal,  Cuno  of  Babenberg,  received 
rders  to  surround  with  walls  the  little  island  on  which 
ood  the  simple  hamlet  of  Berne,  now  become  the  powerful 
ty  of  Berne,  praiseworthy  at  first  in  the  democratic  spirit 
r  its  bourgeois,  and  afterwards  in  its  aristocracy,  whose 
olicy,  at  once  elevated,  firm,  consistent,  and  ambitious, 
UDgled  itself  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
ig  countries,  and  became  a  true  power,  upon  which  the 
>vereigns  of  the  first  order  had  sometimes  to  count. 

Lastly,  Berthold  built  the  Castle  of  Thun,  where  the 
Lar  issues  out  of  its  lake;  castle  which,  as  may  be  seen 
b  the  present  day,  commanded  the  whole  level  plain,'  open- 
ig  to  Beme,  and  the  pass  into  the  Oberland. 

42.  Thus  the  three  towns  Fribourg,  Beme,  and  Thun, 
>rm,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  triple  fortress 
f  the  Dukes  of  Zsehringen,  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
UTghers  to  whom  the  Dukes  have  granted  privileges  till 
len  unknown ;  this  Ducal  and  Civic  allied  power  asserting 
self  in  entire  command  of  Switzerland  proper,  against  the 
lounts  of  Savoy  in  the  south,  the  Burgundian  princes  in 
le  east,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  Italy,  vested  in  the 
Sshops  of  Sion,  in  the  Valais, — ^thence  extending  from  the 
louth  of  the  Rhone  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  enthroned 
lere  at  Payerne  by  the  bequests  of  Queen  Bertha.  The 
lonks  of  her  royal  abbey  at  Payeme,  seeing  that  all  the 
ghts  they  possessed  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  en- 
iogered  1^  the  existence  of  Fribourg,  opposed  the  building 

1  [See  Gaalliear,  p.  111.1 
*  [See  Plate  XXXVL] 
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of  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas  there,  asserting  that  tbe 
ground  assigned  to  it  and  its  monastery  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Payeme.^  Berthold  IV.  was  on  the  point  ol 
attacking  the  monks  on  their  own  rock  when  the  nobles  d 
the  Vaud  interfered,  as  mediators. 

Four  of  them — Am^,  Count  of  Geneva,  Vauthier  d 
Blonay,  Conrad  of  Estaveyer,  and  Rodolph  of  JMontagny— 
compelled  Berthold  to  ratify  the  privileges,  and  resign  Um 
lands,  of  the  monks  of  Payeme,  by  a  deed  signed  in  1178, 
the  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  being  founded 
^Et  Fribourg  under  their  rule.  And  this  constitution  d 
'Fribourg,  whether  the  Dukes  of  Z^hringen  foresaw  it  oi 
not,  became  the  fecund  germ  of  a  new  social  order.  The 
"Commune"  was  the  origin  of  the  ''Canton,"  "and  tbf 
beneficent  ajra  of  communal  liberty  sened  for  ackemni- 
mcnt  to  the  constitutional  liberties  and  legislative  codes^ 
modeni  society/'*  fl 

48,  Thus  far  M,  Gaulhexu',  from  whose  widow  I  leased 
my  own  chalet  at  Mornex,^  and  whose  son  I  instructed,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  in  clearing  land  of  useless  stone 
on  the  slope  of  the  Sal^ve, — under  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Chateau  de  Savoie^  the  central  castle,  once,  of  all  Savoy; 
on  the  site  of  which,  and  summit  of  its  conical  hill-throne, 
seated  himself,  in  his  pleasure  villa,  all  the  summer  long.  ^^^^ 
very  dear  friend  and  physician,  old  Dr.  Gosse  of  Grenevi;' 
whose  mountain  garden,  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
mine,  was  indeed  enclosed  by  the  remaining  walls  and 
angle  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Savoy,  of  which  the  Doctor 
had  repaired  the  lowest  tower  so  as  to  serve  for  a  reservoir 
to  the  rain  rushing  down  the  steep  garden  slopes  in  stomii 
— and  to  let  none  of  it  be  wasted  afterwards  in  the  gddea 
Saldve  sunshine. 

'*C'^tait  une  tour  de  guerre,"  said  the  Doctor  to  me 
triumphantly,  as  he  first  led  me  round  the  confines  of  his 


See  Ganllienr,  p.  109.] 

'See  Vol.  XVIL  p.  liv.T 

For  whom^  lee  Vol  XVlL  p.  Ixi,  and  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  488.] 
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itate.  ''Voyez.  C'^tait  une  tour  de  guerre.  Ten  ai  fiedt 
He  bouteillel'' 

44.  But  that  walk  by  the  castle  wall  was  long  after 
le  Mont  Velan  times  of  which  I  am  now  telling;^ — ^in 
ituming  to  which,  wUl  the  reader  please  note  the  homes 
f  the  four  Vaudois  knights  idio  stood  for  Queen  Bertha's 
lonastery:  Am^  of  Geneva,  Vauthier  of  Blonay,  Conrad 
r  Estaveyer,  and  Rodolph  of  Montagny  ? 

Am^s  castle  of  Geneva  stood  on  the  island,  where  the 
ock  tower  is  now;  and  has  long  been  destroyed:  of 
fltaveyer  and  Montagny  I  know  nothing;  but  the  Castle 
r  Blonay  still  stands  above  Vevay,  as  Chillon  still  at  the 
sad  of  her  lake;  but  the  ch&teau  of  Blonay  has  been 
lodified  gradually  into  comfort  of  sweet  habitation,  the  war 
men  of  it  sustaining  timber-latticed  walls,  and  crowned 
f  pretty  turrets  and  pinnacles  in  cheerful  nobleness — 
ellised  all  with  fruitage  or  climbing  flowers;  its  moats 
>w  all  garden;  its  surrounding  fields  all  lily  and  meadow- 
reet,  with  blue  gleamings,  it  may  be  of  violet,  it  may  be 
f  gentian ;  its  heritage  of  human  life  guarded  still  in  the 
»cefully  scattered  village,  or  farmhouse,  here  and  there 
ilf  hidden  in  apple-blossom,  or  white  with  fallen  cherry- 
OflBom,  as  if  with  snow.' 

45.  I  have  already  told  how  fond  my  father  was  of  stay- 
g  at  the  Trois  Couronnes  of  Vevay,'  when  I  was  up  among 
le  aiguilles  of  ChamounL  In  later  years,  I  acknowledged 
8  better  taste,  and  would  contentedly  stay  with  him  at 
evay,  as  long  as  he  liked, — ^myself  always  perfecUy  happy 

the  fields  and  on  the  hillsides  round  the  Ch&tealu  Blonay. 

bo,  my  father  and  mother  were  quite  able  at  any  time 

get  up  as  far  as  Blonay  themselves;  and  usually  walked 

*  rThe  ymn  1844,  18H  «^  18^  •'«  thoee  tpeciaUy  oonneeted  with  Veray : 
I  fiaildii's  list  below,  p.  832.1 

*  [Hm  dateriDtioii  of  the  chiteeu  and  the  sarroanding  oonntrj  still  holds ;  bat 
bee  to  be  added  that  there  is  an  electric  railway  from  Veray  to  Chambj  (rad 
nee  to  Zweieimmen),  with  eUtions  at  ''Blonav"  and  ''Chftteao  de  Blonay.'^  The 
Ik  to  the  chAteau  and  the  aaoent  of  the  neighboorimr  Pleiadee  was  a  fhTOorite 
mrieo  Of  Raskin's:  see  VoL  V.  p.  xviiL] 

*  [See  abore,  pp.  88A»  442.] 


cnains  oi  crag  aecunmg  soutnwaras  lo  ijreneva,  oy 
Thus  Vevay,  year  after  year,  became  the  most 
of  all  our  foreign  homes.    At  Venice,  my  motfai 
thought  the  gondola  would  upset;  at  Chamounit  n 
that   I   should  fall   mto  the  Mer  de  Glace;   at 
would  ask  me,  *'What  shall  I  give  the  coachmai 
at   Florence,  dispute  the   delightfiilness  of  Cimal 
at   Vevay,  we  were  all  of  a  mind.     My  father 
fessionally  at  home  in  the  vineyards, — sentimental 
Bosquet  de  Julie;'   my  mother  liked  apple  orcli 
narcissus  meads  as  much  as  I  did;  and  for  me,  1 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  for  eternal  snow,  in  the  distfl 
Rochers  de  Naye,  for  climbing,  accessibly  near;  C 
history  and  poetry;  and  the  lake,  in  the  whole  bi 
it  from  Lausanne  to  Meillerie,  for  Tumerian  mist 
morning,   and   Tumerian    sunsets   at   evening;    an 
lights, — as  if  the  moon  were  one  radiant  glacier 
gold.     Then  if  one  wanted  to  go  to  Geneva  for  i 
there  were  little  steamers, — no  mortal  would  beli^ 
how  little;  one  used  to  be  afraid  an  extra  basket 
would  be  too  much  for  them,  when  the  pier  wi 
market  people.     They  called  at  all  the  places   a 
north  shore,  mostly  for  country  folks;  and  often  ti 
cabins  were  quite  empty.     English  people  thought 
of  Geneva  too  dull,  if  thev  had  ever  more  than 
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46.  It  chanced  so,  one  day,  when  we  were  going  £rom 
evay  to  Geneva.  It  was  hot  on  the  deck,  and  we  all 
ent  down  into  the  little  cabin,  which  the  waves  £rom  the 
iddle  wheels  rushed  past  the  windows  of,  in  lovely  wild 
L&sses  of  green  and  silver.  There  was  no  one  in  the  cabin 
it  ourselves  (that  is  to  say,  papa,  mamma,  old  Anne,  and 
«),  and  a  family  whom  we  supposed,  rightly,  to  be  Ameri- 
LDt  of  the  best  sort  A  mother  with  three  daughters,  and 
sr  son, — ^he  in  charge  of  them  all,  perhaps  of  five  or  six  and 
venly ;  his  sisters  younger ;  the  mother  just  old  enough  to 
r  their  mother ;  all  of  tihiem  quietly  and  gracefully  cheerful. 
here  was  the  cabin  table  between  us,  covered  with  the 
Rial  Swiss  news  about  nothing,  and  an  old  caricature  book 
r  twa  The  waves  went  on  rushing  by;  neither  of  the 
mips  talked,  but  I  noticed  that  from  time  to  time  the 
rang  American  cast  somewhat  keen,  though  entirely  cour- 
OU8,  looks  of  scrutiny  at  my  father  and  mother. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  b^un  to  notice  these 
oks,  he  rose,  with  the  sweetest  quiet  smile  I  ever  saw  on 
ly  fiftce  (unless,  perhaps,  a  nun's,  when  she  has  some  grave 
ndness  to  do),  crossed  to  our  side  of  the  cabin,  and 
Idressing  himself  to  my  father,  said,  with  a  true  expression 
*  great  gladness,  and  of  frank  trust  that  his  joy  would  be 
aderstood,  that  he  knew  who  we  were,  was  most  thankful 
»  have  met  us,  and  that  he  prayed  permission  to  introduce 
8  mother  and  sisters  to  us.^ 

The  bright  eyes,  the  melodious  voice,  the  perfect  manner, 
le  simple,  but  acutely  flattering,  words,  won  my  father  in 
I  instant.    The  New  Englander  sat  down  beside  us,  his 

«  pn  a  letter  to  Rotkin  (dated  ''Shady  HiU,  28  Sept  1888")  ProfiBOBor  Norton 
ole:  ''Bat  I  thall  first  write  on  the  margin  of  the  lovely  account  of  our 
Mfting  on  the  little  tteam-boat  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  that  I,  American  aa  I 
m,  should  never  have  ventured  to  address  your  father  or  you  on  that  memorahle 
f ,  bad  yon  not  before  that  time  been  previously  kind  to  me.  The  autumn  before, 
it  poor  follow  Jarves  had  given  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  3rou.  I  had  sent 
to  you,  asking  only  to  bo  allowed  to  see  your  Turners.  You  had  kindly  sent 
I  word  to  come  ana  look.  I  went,  and  besides  the  pictures  found  you !  Bat 
eaoee  Ton  were  there,  most  kind  and  courteous,  1  dia  not  stay  long,  and  when 
I  mot  in  the  little  cabin  you  had  fomtten  my  foce.  My  exouse  for  addrssstng 
B  woe  your  proviooi  goodness  to  me.  ] 


J 
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mother   and    sisters   seeming   at    once 
steamer*s   cabin  into  a  reception   roon 
The    rest  of  the  time  tiU  we  reacht 
quickly ;  we  arranged  to  meet  in  a 
St,  Martin's. 

And  tlius  I  became  possessed  of  t 
Dr,  John  Brown ;  ^  and  of  my  first  re 
Norton. 

I  [See  aboT6j  p^  4fia] 


CHAPTER   III 
L'ESTERELTJE 

Sallknchbb,  Savoy,  9th  September,  1888. 

The  meeting  at  St  Martin's  with  Norton  and  his 
oily  was  a  very  happy  one.    Enturely  sensible  and  amiable, 

of  them;  with  the  farther  elasticity  and  acuteness  of 
i  American  intellect,  and  no  taint  of  American  ways, 
arles  himself,  a  man  of  the  highest  natiural  gifts,  in  their 
id;  observant  and  critical  rather  than  imaginative,  but 
bh  an  all-pervadmg  sjrmpathy  and  sensibility,  absolutely 
e  from  envy,  ambition,  or  covetousness :  ^^  a  scholar  from 
i  cradle,  nor  only  now  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  gentle- 
n  of  the  world,  whom  the  highest  bom  and  best  bred 
every  nation,  from  the  Red  Indian  to  the  White  Austrian, 
»uld  recognize  in  a  moment,  as  of  their  caste. 

In  every  branch  of  classical  literature  he  was  my  supe- 
r;  knew  old  English  writers  better  than  I, — ^much  more, 
1  French ;  and  had  active  fellowship  and  close  friendship 
th  the  then  really  progressive  leaders  of  thought  in  his 
n  country,  Longfellow,  Liowell,  and  Emerson. 

All  the  sympathy,  and  all  the  critical  subtlety,  of  his 
nd  had  be^  given,  not  only  to  the  reading,  but  to  the 
Ed  and  following  out  of  the  whole  theory  of  Modem 
unters;  so  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  a  real  joy  for  him  to 

*  I  mean,  oovetousoeti  of  beautiful  things,  the  only  sort  that  is  pos- 
le  to  people  like  Charles  Norton  or  me.  He  gave  me  his  best  Gneek 
brtune/'  a  precious  little  piece  of  fijing  marble,  with  her  feet  on  the 
rid,  engraved  with  hexagonal  tracery  like  a  honeycomb.^  We  both  love 
hcmey — but  best,  given  by  each  other. 

*  CNot  a  gift  in  the  asual  sense/'  says  Prolbssor  Norton  in  a  note  to  the 
er  (May  1^  1871)  in  which  Ruskin  acknowledged  the  receipt  Prssumably 
ikin  boQglit  it  The  marble  is  mentioned  hi  Amtra  FenMei:  see  Vol.  XX. 
328  II.    The  pieee  remains  at  Brentwood.] 
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me,  and  a  very  bright  and  singular  one  for  both  d 

len   1   knocked  at   his   door  in   the  Hotel   du   Moot 

at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  led  him,  as  the  roselight 

d  the  highest  snow,  up  the  winding  path   among  the 

n  meadows  of  Sallenches. 

n  see  them  at  this  moment,  those  mountain  meadows, 

t  from  my   writing-table,  and  open  the  old   bairai 

of  the  comer  window  of  the  Hotel  Bellevne; — yes* 

■e  is  the  very  patli  we  climbed  that  day  together, 

ty  unchanged*     But  on  what  seemed  then  the  ever- 

Lills,  beyond  which  the  dawn  rose  cloudless,  and  on 

aven  in  which  it  rose,  and  on  all  that  we  that  day 

rf  human  mind  and  virtue,— how  great  the  change, 

cowful,  I  cannot  measure,  and,  in  this  place,  I  wiB 

at  morning  gave  to  me,  I  said,  my  first  tutor;* 
John    Brown,    however  far   above    me    in    genenl 
md  in  the  knowledge  proper  to  his  own  profession, 
the    simplicity  of  his   affection   liked   everything  I 
,   for   what    was   true    in   it,   however   imperfectly  or 
faultfuUy   expressed;    but   Norton   saw   all  my   weaknesses, 
measured    all   my   narrownesses,  and,  from   the    fijrst,    took 
serenely,  and  as  it  seemed  of  necessity,  a  kind  of  patemit 
authority  over  me,  and  a  right  of  guidance; — ^thougfa  the 
younger  of  the  two, — and  always  admitting  my  full  power 
in  its  own  kind;  nor  only  admitting,  but  in  the  prettiest 
way  praising    and    stimulating.     It   was   almost  impossiUe 
for  him  to  speak  to  any  one  he  cared  for,  without  some 
side-flash  of  witty  compliment;  and  to   me,  his  infinitdy 
varied  and  loving  praise  became  a  constant  motive  to  exer- 
tion, and  aid  in  effort:  yet  he  never  allowed  me  in  the 
slightest  violation  of  the  laws,  either  of  good  writing,  or 
social  prudence,  without  instant  blame,  or  warning. 

I  was  entirely  conscious  of  his  rectorial  power,  and  affec- 
tionately  submissive  to   it;  so  that  he   might   have  done 


*  Gordon  was  only  mj  master  in  Greek,  and  in  conmioii  sense;  he 
never  criUdzed  my  b<x>k8,  and,  I  suppose,  rarely  read  them. 
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ai3rthiiig  with  me,  but  for  the  unhappy  difference  in  our 
onate,  and  unchangeable,  political  faiths, 

49.  Since  that  day  at  SaUenches  it  has  become  a  matter 
€  the  most  curious  speculation  to  me,  what  sort  of  soul 
I!harles  Norton  would  have  become,  if  he  had  had  the 
ilessing  to  be  bom  an  English  Tory,  or  a  Scotch  Jacobite, 
T  a  French  Grentilhomme,  or  a  Savoyard  Count.     I  think 

should  have  liked  him  best  to  have  been  a  Savoyard 
l^ount ;  say.  Lord  of  the  very  Tower  of  SaUenches,  a  quarter 
f  a  mile  above  me  at  the  opening  of  the  glen, — habitable 
^et  and  inhabited;  it  is  half  hidden  by  its  climbing  grapes. 
[lien,  to  have  read  the  Fioretti  di  San  Fraiice^co^  (which 
€  found  out.  New  Inlander  though  he  was,  before  I  did,) 
Q  earliest  boyhood;  tiben  to  have  been  brought  into  in- 
tructively  grievous  collision  with  Conunerce,  Liberty,  and 
Svangelicalism  at  Grcneva;  then  to  have  learned  Political 
£oonomy  from  Carlyle  and  me;  and  finally  devoted  him- 
df  to  write  the   History  of  the  Bishops  of  Sion  1    What 

grand,  happy,  consistent  creature  he  would  have  been, — 
rhile  now  he  is  as  hopelessly  out  of  gear  and  place,  over 
1  the  States  there,  as  a  runaway  star  dropped  into  Pur- 
mtory;  and  twenty  times  more  a  slave  than  the  blackest 
igger  he  ever  set  his  white  scholars  to  fight  the  South 
Mr;  because  all  the  faculties  a  black  has  may  be  fully 
evdoped  by  a  good  master  (see  Miss  Edgeworth's  story 
f  The  Grateful  Negro  ^),*— while  only  about  the  tWr- 
ieth  or  fortieth  part  of  Charles  Norton's  effective  contents 
Dd  capacity  are  beneficially  spent  in  the  dilution  of  the 
ot  lava,  and  fructification  of  the  hot  ashes,  of  American 
haracter ; — ^which  are  overwhelming,  home  now  on  volcanic 

*  I  showed  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  the  '' Pierre-4-Bot "  above 
cachAtel^  to  Bin.  Beeeher  Stowe  and  her  pretty  little  daughter  Georgie,* 
^whcn  Geonie  was  about  sixteen,  and  wouldn't  let  me  say  a  word  against 
ncfe  Tom :  liowbeit,  that  story  of  the  Grateful  Negro,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
id  Othello,  contain,  any  of  the  three,  more,  alike  worldly  and  heavenly, 
isdom  than  would  furnish  three  Uncle  Tom  9  Cabnu. 

>  [Published  March  1802.  Included  in  the  « Popular  Tales"  hi  vol.  vi.  of  the 
illeeted  TtJm  md  MUeeilatmtu  Pieeei  (1826).] 

•  [In  18M;  as  recorded  in  Time  and  TUe,  Yol  XVH  p.  476.] 
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air, — ^the  life  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  I 
name  Scotland  first,  for  reasons  which  will  be  told  in  next 
Prasterita^ — *' Joanna's  Care.** 

50.  Meantime,  here  is  the  last  letter  I  have  from  Norton, 
showing  how  we  have  held  hands  since  that  first  day  on 
Geneva  lake: — 

''  Sbadt  Hnx,  A^  Wk,  1887. 

''It  is  veiy  good  of  you^  mj  dearest  Ruskin,  to  send  me  sueh  a  long, 
pleasant  letter,  not  punishing  me  for  mj  silence,  bat  trusting  to — 

'  My  thought,  whose  love  for  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  hefore.' 

You  are  doing  too  much,  and  your  letter  gives  me  a  fear  lest,  oat  of  care 
for  me,  you  added  a  half-hour  of  effort  to  the  work  of  a  too  bosy  day. 
How  long  it  is  since  I  first  began  to  preach  prudence  to  you  1  and  mj 
preaching  has  availed  about  as  much  as  the  sermons  in  stones  avail  to 
convert  the  hard-hearted.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  take  each  other  as  we 
are,*  you  ever  imprudent,  I  ever — --(I  leave  the  word  to  your  mercy). 

"The  last  number  of  PraAerita^  pleased  me  greatly.  There  was  s 
sweet  tone  in  it,  such  as  becomes  the  retrospect  of  a  wise  man  as  he 
summons  the  scenes  of  past  life  before  his  eyes ;  the  clearness^  the  sharp- 
cut  outline  of  your  memories  is  a  wonder,  and  their  fulness  of  light  ani 
colour.  My  own  are  very  different.  I  find  the  outlines  of  many  of  them 
blurred,  and  their  colours  feint  The  loss  that  came  to  me  fifteen  yean 
ago  included  the  loss  of  vividness  of  memory  of  much  of  my  youth. 

''The  winter  has  been  Ions  and  hard  with  us.  Even  yet  there  are 
snowbanks  in  shady  places,  and  not  yet  is  there  a  sign  of  a  leaf.  Even 
the  snowdrops  are  hardly  venturing  out  of  the  earth.  But  the  biids  have 
come  back,  and  to-daj  I  hear  the  woodpeckers  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
the  old  trees  to  find  a  shelter  and  home  for  the  summer.  We  have  had 
the  usual  winter  pleasures,  and  all  my  children  have  been  well,  though  Lilj 
is  always  too  delicate,  and  ten  days  hence  I  part  with  her  that  she  may  go 
to  England  and  try  there  to  escape  her  summer  cold.  She  goes  out  under 
Lowell's  charge,  and  will  be  with  her  mother's  sister  and  cousins  in 
England.  My  three  girls  have  just  come  to  beg  me  to  go  out  with  them 
for  a  walk.  So,  good-bye.  I  will  write  soon  again.  Don't  you  write  to 
me  when  you  are  tired.  I  let  my  eyes  rest  for  an  instant  on  TWner's 
sunset,  and  your  sunrise  from  Heme  HiU,  which  hang  before  me ;  and  with 
a  heart  full  of  loving  thanks  to  you, — 1  am  ever  your  affectionate 

"C  E.  N. 

**My  best  love  to  Joan, — to  whom  I  mean  to  write." 

Somewhat  more  of  Joan  (and  Charles  also)  I  have  to 
teU,  as  I  said,  in  next  Prceteritcu 

51.  I  cannot  go  on,  here,  to  tell  the  further  tale  of  our 

1  [Chapter  x.  of  vol.  ii.] 
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J  peace  and  war;  for  the  Fates  wove  for  me,  but  a  little 
;  while  after  they  brought  me  that  friend  to  Sallenches  glen, 
another  net  of  Love;  in  which  alike  the  warp  and  woof 
I  were  of  deeper  colours. 

Soon  after  I  returned  home,  in  the  eventful  year  1858, 
a  lady  wrote  to  me  from — somewhere  near  Green  Street, 
W.,^ — saying,  as  people  sometimes  did,  in  those  days,  that 
she  saw  I  was  the  only  sound  teacher  in  Art;  but  this 
farther,  very  seriously,  that  she  wanted  her  children — ^two 
girls  and  a  boy — taught  the  beginnings  of  Art  rightly; 
especially  the  younger  girl,  in  whom  she  thought  I  might 
find  some  power  worth  developing: — ^would  I  come  and  see 
her?  I  thought  I  should  rather  like  to;  so  I  went,  to 
near  Green  Street;  and  found  the  mother — ^the  sort  of 
person  I  expected,  but  a  good  deal  more  than  I  expected, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Extremely  pretty  still,  herself, 
nor  at  aU  too  old  to  learn  many  things ;  but  mainly  anxious 
for  her  children.  Emily,  the  elder  daughter,  wasn't  in; 
but  Rosie  was, — should  she  be  sent  for  to  the  nursery? 
Yes,  I  said,  if  it  wouldn't  tease  the  child,  she  might  be 
sent  for.  So  presently  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Rosie  came  in,  quietly  taking  stock  of  me  with  her  blue 
eyes  as  she  walked  across  the  room;  gave  me  her  hand,  as 
a  good  dog  gives  its  paw,  and  then  stood  a  little  back. 
Nine  years  old,  on  8rd  January,  1858,  thus  now  rising 
towards  ten;  neither  tall  nor  short  for  her  age;  a  little 
stiff  in  her  way  of  standing.  The  eyes  rather  deep  blue  at 
that  time,  and  fuller  and  softer  than  afterwards.  Lips 
perfectly  lovely  in  profile; — a  little  too  wide,  and  hard  in 
edge,  seen  in  front;  the  rest  of  the  features  what  a  fair, 
well-bred  Irish  girl's  usually  are;  the  hair,  perhaps,  more 
graceful  in  short  curl  round  the  forehead,  and  softer  than 
one  sees  often,  in  the  close-boimd  tresses  above  the  neck. 

52.  I  thought  it  likely  she  might  be  taught  to  draw  a 
little,  if  she  would  take  time;  I  did  not  expect  her  to 
take  pains,  and  told  her  mother  so,  at  once.     Rosie  says 

^  [Actually,  at  10  Great  Cumberland  Place  first  and  afterwards  in  Norfolk  Street] 
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a  word,  but  we  oontimie  to  take  slodk  of  each  otha 
^I  thought  you  «o  ugly,**  she  tdd  me^  alterwuds.  Sk 
did&*t  quite  mean  that;  but  mdy,  her  mother  havii^  taBoel 
mueh  oS  my  ^greatness**  to  her,  she  had  expected  me  t» 
ht  aomethmg  like  OaribaMi,  or  the  Elgm  Theaeua;  and 
was  extremdy  disappointed. 

I  expressed  myself  as  ready  to  try  ^iutt  I  oooU  mike 
of  Borne ;  only  I  couldnH;  come  every  other  day  aU  the  way 
in  to  Green  Street  Mamma  asked  what  sort  of  a  nad 
there  was  to  Denmark  Hill!  I  explained  the  simplidty  and 
beauty  of  its  ramifications  round  the  *'  Elephant  and  Castk^' 
and  how  one  was  qiute  in  the  country  as  soon  as  one  got 
past  the  triangular  field  at  Champion  HilL  And  the  wilte- 
HjBsses  of  the  Obelisk  having  been  mapped  out,  and  del» 
mined  to  be  passable^  the  day  was  really  appdnded  tar  flnt 
lesson  at  Denmark  Hill— and  Emily  came  with  her  sister. 

SB.  Emily  was  a  perfisctly  sweet»  serene,  ddleat^ 
chiselled  marble  nymph  of  fourteen,  softly  dark-cyei 
nglitly  tender  and  graceftil  in  all  she  did  and  and.  1 
never  saw  such  a  faculty  for  the  arrangement  of  thiD|p 
beautifully,  in  any  other  human  being.  If  she  took  up  i 
handful  of  flowers,  they  fell  out  of  her  hand  in  wreathed 
jewellery  of  colour  and  form,  as  if  they  had  been  sown, 
and  had  blossomed,  to  live  together  so,  and  no  otharwise. 
Her  mother  had  the  same  gift,  but  in  its  more  witty, 
thoughtful,  and  scientific  range;  in  Emily  it  was  pure  wild 
instinct  For  an  Irish  girl,  she  was  not  witty,  for  she 
could  not  make  a  mistake;  one  never  laughed  at  what  she 
said,  but  the  room  was  brighter  for  it.  To  Rose  and  me 
she  soon  became  no  more  Emily,  but  "Wisie,"  named 
after  my  dead  Wisie.^  All  the  children,  and  their  fiither, 
loved  animals; — my  first  sight  of  papa  was  as  he  caressed 
a  green  popinjay  which  was  almost  hiding  itself  in  his 
waistcoat  Emily's  pony.  Swallow,  and  Rosie's  dog,  Bruno, 
will  have  their  day  in  these  memoirs;'  but  Emily's  "Bully*' 

^  [See  above,  p.  601.] 

•  ^e  momoin  were  evtpended,  however,  before  the  day  oune.] 
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I  was  the  perfectest  pet  of  all ; — ^he  used  to  pass  half  his  day 
I  in  the  air,  above  her  head,  or  behind  her  shoulders,  holding 
a  little  tress  of  her  long  hair  as  far  out  as  he  could,  on 
the  wing. 

54s.  That  first  day,  when  they  came  to  Denmark  Hill, 
there  was  much  for  them  to  see; — my  mother,  to  begin 
Tirith,  and  she  also  had  to  see  them;  on  both  sides  the 
sight  was  thought  good.  Then  there  were  thirty  Turners, 
induding  the  great  Bialto ;  ^  half-a-dozen  Hunts ;  a  beautiful 
Tintoret;  my  minerals  in  the  study;  the  loaded  apple  trees 
in  the  orchard;  the  glowing  peaches  on  the  old  red  garden 
ii7b]L  The  lesson  lost  itself  that  day  in  pomiferous  talk, 
with  rustic  interludes  in  the  stables  and  pigsty.  The  pigs 
especially,  it  was  observed,  were  highly  educated,  and  spoke 
excellent  Irish. 

When  next  they  came,  lessons  began  duly,  with  per- 
spective, and  the  analysis  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
triangles!  I  must  state  here,  generally,  that  ever  since  the 
year  I  lost  in  efforts  to  trisect  an  angle  myself,'  education, 
both  in  drawing  and  ethics,  has  been  founded  by  me  on 
the  pleasant  and  pretty  mysteries  of  trigonometry  I  the  more 
resolutely,  because  I  always  found  ignorance  of  magnitudes 
at  the  root  of  modem  bad  taste  and  frivolity;  and  farthei*, 
because  aU  the  grace,  and  much  of  the  sentiment,  both  of 
plant  and  mountain  form,  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  cone 
they  fill  with  their  branches,  or  rise  into  with  their  cliffs. 

These  geometrical  lessons  are  always  accompanied,  when 
I  have  girls  to  teach,  by  the  most  careful  pencil  study  of 
the  forms  of  leaves  as  they  grow,  whether  on  ground  or 
branch. 

66.  In  botanical  knowledge,  and  perception  of  plant- 
character,  my  eldest  Irish  pupil,  mamma,  was  miles  and 
miles   my   superior;^    and    in   powers   of  design,   both   the 

*  [See  above,  p.  380;  the  Tintoret  may  have  been  the  "Diana"  (see  Vol.  XI. 
p.  376)  or  the  portrait  of  a  Doge  (Vol.  XI.  p.  376,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  170).] 

«  rSee  above,  i.  §  95  (p.  86).] 

>  fSee,  for  instance,  a  cummonication  from  Mrs.  La  Touche  in  ProMerpina^ 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  62a] 
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ehildien  were  so :  but  the  fine  methods  of  measinement  and 
deUneation  were  new  to  all  of  them;  noft  less  the  diani 
of.ftithftiUy  represented  oolour»  in  full  daylight,  and  in  Ihe 
open  air.  Having  Turner's  mountain  drawings  of  his  bat 
thoBi  beside  us»  and  any  quantity  of  eonyolvuhues^  hoDjr- 
hooiai,  plums,  peaches^  and  apples,  to  Mng  in  fitom  the 
gMDden,  the  aftemopn  hours  went  fast;  but  so  modi  moK 
W' talk  than  work,  that  I  soon  found,  if  either  tAmn^m. 
^;bindweeds  were  to  come  to  anything,  it  must  be  under 
the  governess's  superintendence,  not  mamma's:  and  that  I 
fhould  have  to  make  my  way  to  Green  Street^  and  iqp  to 
tb«  schooboom, .  after  all,  on  at  least  two  out  of  three  d 
the  lesson  days.  Both  the  children,  to  my  extreme  salii- 
iMaw>  approved  of  this  arraqgement,  and  the  final  oider 
was  that  whenever  I  happened  to  go  through  Green  Stnel^ 
I  <ahodld  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  nursery.  Somdiow,  flooi 
that  time,  most^  of  my  London  avocations  led  me  thran^ 
Gieen  Street. 

-..It..chanced  above  all  things  well  for  me  that  their 
governess  was  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  power,  whom 
the  children  entirely  loved,  and  under  whom  mamma  pat 
herself,  in  the  schoolroom,  no  less  meekly  than  they ;  partly 
in  play,  but  really  also  a  little  subdued  by  the  clear  insij^ 
of  the  fearlessly  frank  preceptress  into  her  own  faults.  I 
cannot  call  them  "foibles,*'  for  her  native  wit  and  strength 
of  character  admitted  none. 

56.  Rosie  had  shortly  expressed  her  sense  of  her  gover- 
ness's niceness  by  calling  her  "Bim";  and  I  had  not  been 
long  free  of  the  schoolroom  before  she  wanted  a  name  (ot 
me  also,  significant  of  like  approval.  After  some  deliben- 
tion,  she  christened  me  "  Crumpet " ;  then,  impressed  by 
seeing  my  gentleness  to  beggars,  canonized  me  as  "Saint 
Crumpet,"  or,  shortly  and  practically,  "St  C.,"— which  I 
remained  ever  afterwards;  only  Emily  said  one  day  to  her 
sister  that  the  C.  did  in  truth  stand  for  "  Chrysostom.* 

The  drawing,  and  very  soon  painting,  lessons  went  on 
meantime   quite   effectively,   both   the   girls   woridng   with 
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[uick  intelligence  and  perfect  feeling;  so  that  I  was  soon 
ble,  with  their  mother's  strong  help,  to  make  them  under- 
tand  the  essential  qualities  both  of  good  painting  and 
culpture.  Rose  went  on  into  geology ;  but  only  far  enough 
o  find  another  play-name  for  me — ^'^  Archigosaurus."  This 
ras  meant  partly  to  indicate  my  scientific  knowledge  of 
)epths  and  Ages;  partly  to  admit  me  more  into  family 
dations,  her  mother  having  been  named,  by  her  cleverest 
nd  fondest  friend,  '^Lacerta/' — ^to  signify  that  she  had  the 
race  and  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  without  its  poison. 

And  things  went  on, — as  good  girls  will  know  how, 
biough  all  that  winter; — in  the  spring,  the  Fates  brought 
be  first  whirlpool  into  the  current  of  them,  in  that  (I 
nget  exactly  why)  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  live  by 
be  Cascine  of  Florence  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  Lung' 
Lmo,  instead  of  in  the  Park  by  the  Serpentine.  But  there 
ras  the  comfort  for  me  that  Rosie  was  really  a  littie  sony 
3  go  away;  and  that  she  understood  in  the  most  curious 
ray  how  sorry  /  was. 

57.  Some  wise,  and  prettily  mannered,  people  have  told 
le  I  shouldn't  say  anything  about  Rosie  at  all.  But  I 
m  too  old  now  to  take  advice,  and  I  won^t  have  this 
>llowing  letter — the  first  she  ever  wrote  me — ^moulder  away, 
rhen  I  can  read  it  no  more,  lost  to  all  loving  hearts. 


Dkambvt  S*.  Crumpet — I  am  bo  worry — I  couldn't  write  before,  there 
MBi't  one  bit  of  time — I  am  bo  Borrj  yaa  were  digsapPointed — I  only  got 
'  letter  jetterdaj  (Sunday)^  &  we  only  got  to  Nice  late  on  Saturday 
henuMm-^So  I  have  got  up  so  early  this  morning  to  try  &  get  a  clear 
mr  before  breakfast  to  write  to  you,  which  you  see  I'm  doing — So  you 
MNight  of  US,  dear  S^  Crumpet,  &  we  too  thought  so  much  of  you — 
hmjak  you  very  much  for  the  Diary  letter ;  it  was  so  nice  of  you  to  write 
I  loDC  a  one«-I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  too  Archigosaurus  so  I  will 
sgin  n«n  Dover,  &  tell  what  befel  us  up  to  Nice — Emily  asks  me  to  say 
At  she  did  a  frfcture  at  Dover  of  Dover  Castle  in  a  fog — I  think  it  waa 
I  please  yon — Well  we  had  a  ronghish  passage,  but  we* 
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*  I  leave  pauses  where  the  old  pages  end.-^.  R. 
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fat  on  deck  &  didn't  mind — ^We  thought  &  tilked  about  yoo^ 
great  wave  that  came  we  called  a  ninth  wave  and  we  thought  how 
sant  it  w^  be  to  sit  in  a  storm  and  draw  them^  but  I  thii^L  if  jcn 
wanted  it  done  I'd  have  tryed  to  do  it  S^  Oumpet — ^There  was  wl 
you  think  at  the  prow  of  our  steamer — yr  brother  Archigosanrusi  ai 

ffttor,  and  we  said  it  was  you — Well  so  we  got  to  Calais,  breakfasted  i 
kble  d'Hdte  there,  and  tnen  began  that  weary  railroad  journey  from 
to  Paris — ^The  scenery  was  just  the  same  all  the  way — I  suppose  joa 
it-r-Those  long  straight  rows  of  poplars  cut  even  at  the  tops  &  flat 
teresting  country.  I  drew  the  poplars  in  perspective  for  jou  SK  On 
— We  got  to  Paris  on 

Friday  evening  &  stayed  till  Wednesday— No,  I  oouldnH  I  tell  yen, 
wasn't  one  bit  of  time  or  do  you  think  I  would  not  have  seised  it  di 
for  I  know  yr  thinking  why  didn't  she  write — Its  too  long  to  say  i 
did  &  didn't  do  in  Paris,  so  I'll  only  tell  about  the  Louvre  and 
Pame.  We  went  to  the  Louvre.  Oh  S\  Crumpet  how  we  thoag 
you  there — How  we  looked  and  talked  about  the  Titians  you  told 
look  at  particularly  the  glass  ball  one  &  the  white  Rabbit^ — Yes  we  1 
so  much  at  them  and  we  did,  all  of  us,  think  them  so  very  beaol 
I  liked  two  portraits  of  Titian's  of  two  dark  gentlemen  with  eamesl 
better  than  any  I  think.  We  thought  his  skins  (I  mean  the  skii 
made  his  picture-people  have)  so  very  beautifully  done  &  we  lool 
the  pinks  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes  &  thought  of  the  Portmit  of 
Bute  s  &  you  again  S^  Crumpet. 

58.  We  liked  the  picture  of  Paul  Veronese  of  the  children  playing 
the  dog  very  much   I   think  one  of  them  the  most  prominent    with 
eyes  &  not  looking  at  the  dog  is  very  beautiful     Why  does  Paul  Vei 
put  his  own  family  in  the  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  I  wonder  ?     I 
the  little  puppy  in  the  boys  arms  trying  to  get  away — The  statues  i 
Louvre  I  think  most  beautiful.     Is  it  wrong  S^  Crumpet  to  like  that 
Venus  Victrix  as  well  as  Titian     If  it  is,  am  I  a  hardened  little    ti 
Oh  but  they  are  so  beautiful  those  statues  there's  one  of  a  Venus  U 
against  a  tree  with  a  Lacerta  running  up  it — Notre  Dame  they  are  sp 
as  quick  as  they  can  by  colouring  those  grand  old  pillars  with   ugly 
of  green  and   yellow  etc.     Is   not  that   "  light "   in  the  French  ?  ♦ 
bore  saying  all  we  thought  of  Paris,  I  must  get  on  to  the  mountaic 

*  Referring  to  a  debate  over  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  in  defen 
them;  the  one  in  which  she  says,  rightly,  that  they  are  no  more  "1 
than  a  rifle-ball  is.^ 

'  ["An  Allegory  iu  honour  of  Alfonso  d'Avalos"  (No.  1589)  and  "The 
with  the  Rabbit"  (No.  1678):   for  Ruskin's  notes  on  the  pictures,  see  Vol, 
pp.  458,  452.] 

2  ["  The  English  have  a  scornful  insular  way 
Of  calling  the  French  light  .   .  . 
...   Is  a  bullet  light, 
That  dashes  from  the  gun-mouth?'' 

(Aurora  Leigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Book.)] 
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to  Mj  A^H — Doa^t  be  KinlUiefy  *  dear  S^.  Cmmpet;  how  good  It  was  of 
¥00  to  give  jr  Tamers  ^at  yon  lore  ao  much  to  the  Ozlbid  If «ae«Ba 
nom  Faria  we  ataited  early  on  Wednesday  morning  &  traveDed  all  day  ft 
•H  the  B%fat  In  the  train— Yes  yon  would  have  said  ^  Pbor  FMe*'  I  was 
bored  Bat  we  got  over  it  very  well— It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  rauilng 
after  the  son  to  the  south  (Dont  be  Kingfishery)  &  awaking  *t  abont  5 
In  the  morning  to  see  long  plains  of  greyheaded  silvery  olives  and  here 
and  there  pink  peiky  peach  trees  dancing  among  them — And  there  were 

KMips  of  dark  cool  cypress  trees  pointing  upwards,  &  hills  &  grey  voc^ 
ping  to  the  sea — the  Meditenranean.  So  we  shook  off  our  sleepine«»  at 
least  Fspa  Mama  and  I  did  for  Emily  &  Ad^le  sUll  slept;  &  saw  behind 
thoae  peaks  of  craggy  hills  a  pink  smile  coming  in  the  sky  telling  as 
that  the  morning  had  come  really  at  last  So  we  watched  &  suddenly 
there  rose  (popped  w^  be  a  better  word  for  it  really  rose  in  one  instanQ 

sseh  a  son — ^nor  dim,  nor  red"  (you  know  the  verse^  &  then  dipped 
back  again  below  the  hills  It  was  so  beautiful— But  I  shodLcd  Mama  by 
Biding  ''Jaidc  in  the  box"  ^hich  awoke  Emily  who  declared  of  course  die 
htti  been  wide  awake  and  had  seen  it  all.  Why  do  people  always  do  that, 
B^  Cnunpet?  This  was  iust  before  we  came  to  Marseilles.  It  had  been 
■lowing  the  day  before  «  it  was  nice  to  go  to  sleep  &  wake  up  in  the 
■nuner — ^We  got  to  Toulon  and  there  we  spent  the  day  &  oh  Arehigo* 
Huuros  we  saw  so  many  Lacertas  there;  again  we  thought  of  you — How 
ean  you  wish  to  be  a  parrot  f — are  you  not  our  saint — You  wouldn't  look 
a  btt  nice  in  a  gold  Isced  cap;  don't  you  know  blue  is  the  colour  you 
should  wear.  At  Toulon  it  was  like  July — I  don't  like  such  heat — Thins- 
plantatinn   &  acorehing  is  too  much   for  an   Irish   rose — But  I   sat  with 


Mama  and  Emily  on  a  rock  &  sketched  Toulon  Harbour,  (or  rather  tried 
to)  for  vou  St  Crumpet  Then  the  next  we  posted,  the  country  was  so 
beaatiful  some  of  it  &  towards  evening  we  saw  snowy  peaks,  they  were 
the  moantains  of  Savoy.  I  was  pretty  tired  that  night  &  we  had  to  sleep 
at  Frejus  such  a  disagreeable  place.  The  next  day  we  had  six  horses  to 
Mur  carriage  for  it  was  a  hilly  road.  We  walked  about  two  hours  of  the 
wmj  over  the  hills  X  You  know  what  sort  of  a  view  there  was  at  the  top, 
SK  Grumpet  &  how  one  stands  &  stares  &  says  nothing  because  the  worda 
of  Grand  Glorious,  Beautifol  etc  cannot  in  one  quarter  express  what  one 
thinks.  Yon  the  author  of  M-Ps  c^  describe  it  Irish  roses  can't  But  I 
ean  tdl  you  how  my  ooosins  the  mooriand  roses  nodded  at  me  as  I  passed 
nsd  how  they  couldn't  understand  why  Irish  hedge  roses  bloomed  in  July 
of  H«ch 


I9«  I  ean  tell  you  how  the  fields  were  white  with  Narcissi,  how  the  roads 
were  edged  with  mauve-coloured  anemones  &  how  the  scarlet 


*  XtN^ffishery.     Sitting  sulkily  on  a  branch. 

f  I  auppose  I  had  not  expressed  this  farther  oondition,  of  being  her 
bther^s  parrot 

X  The  pass  of  the  Esterelle,  between  Fr^jus  and  Nice ;  more  beautiful, 
dways,  to  me,  than  all  the  groves  and  cliffs  of  the  Riviera.— J.  R.,  1 889. 
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stood  up  in  the  meadows  tantatmng  me  in  the  cairia^  90  mudi  becuK 
I  wauted  to  feel  theui  And  there  were  myrtles  (wild)  growing  close  b 
the  blue  Mediterr&Tiean  &;  Mama  lay  down  on  them  by  the  srasiik  d 
Cannes  while  Papa  and  I  were  talking  to  a  perfectly  deaf  old  Frcvl 
Hftherman  who  gave  his*  to  me  afi  he  caught  them  putting  them  half  aUii 
into  my  hands,  oh,  you  w^  have  been  alive  there  Archigosatinaa,  H«i  1 
wish  you  had  been  there.  Well  we  got  here  (Nice)  on  Saturday  cvc^ 
^  we  climbed  up  an  old  Roman  Am  pi  theatre  and  saw  of  all  snnseti  ifci 
most  glorious.  We  said  it  was  like  Light  in  the  West,  BeauraK^  m 
again  we  thought  of  you  Oh  SS  Crumpet  1  think  of  you  so  [Quch  &  nf  d 
your  deafnesses  to  me  ^M 

I  wi$h  so  Very  much  that  you  were  happy — God  can  make  yott  ao— W 
will  try  not  to  forget  all  you  taught  us — It  was  so  nice  of  yiaa.  TWi 
you  so  much  from  both  of  ua. — Mama  is  very  glad  yau  went  to  ft 
Ferguson  She  says  you  must  not  give  him  up.  How  very  kind  of  f«i 
to  see  &  talk  to  our  old  man  Certainly  the  name  is  not  beaiitifal  wi 
have  all  read  your  letter  &  we  all  care  for  it  That  was  indeed  a  **6m 
Irish  labourer/'  I  like  him  so  mueJi ;  such  a  nice  letter.  I  hope  M'l 
M"  Huskin  are  well  now.  Will  you  give  them  our  love  please  Ik  tiki 
for  yourself  as  much  as  ever  you  please.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  If  jw 
deign  to  take  all  we  send  you,  1  like  Nice  but  I  don't  much  like  h^ 
transplanted  except  going  home*     1  am  ever  your  rose. 

Yes^  write  packets — trunks,  &  we  shall  like  them  so  much,  tiwlcel  I 
couldn't  write  before,  V\\  try  to  write  again.  You  must  see  how  we  ihiiJi 
of  you  &  talk  of  you—rose  posie* 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER   III 

{The  foUomog  additiotial  passsagea  found  among  Ruskin^s  MSS.  cany  oe  ib 
tflttj  of  his  life  a  little  further,} 

Chamouni,  ISth  September,  1888, — I  was  repeating  over  this  letter  i 
myself  last  night,  the  nearly  full  moon  keeping  me  awake ^  not  tinwiljtngl} 
with  unclouded  light,  as  she  rose  above  the  DAme,  and  set  over  the  Brrven 
while  the  higher  two  stars  of  Orion's  belt  seemed  to  pause  above  the  pe^ 
of  the  Aiguille  Blaltiere,  a  film  of  white  cloud  filling  the  valley  to  *1k 
souths  stretching  upwards  to  Mont  Blanc^the  aiguilles  all  silver-gtey  a 
moonlight. 

Bepealing  it — and  thinking  over  its  chamcter  as  distinguished  from  tha 

*  "  Fish  "  to  be  understood  ;  al»o  that  the  fisherman  was  not  ''  perfectly* 
deaf,  for  papa  cotitd  not  have  talked  with  his  eyes  only,  as  Rose  could 

'  [Plati*  66  itt  Modern  Fmntets,  vol.  v.  (Yol.  YIL  p.  1M)l] 
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ouier  cUnMiimt  Ictten*  IHibni  Is  no  iwccimHy  fai  lfc»  Abj  strl  of  real 
r,  ivoD  taught  would  ibd  and  write,  in  all  aineoillj,  Joit  aa  thia  Roae 
of  pictnrea,  atataea,  flowen,  and  Ulla.  But  tbo  qjoite  dngalar  char- 
of  the  letter  ia  Ha  wptmOihy.  There  ia  not  a  aentenee  in  which 
the  ehUd  ia  thinking  of  hcsadl  She  knowa  oxaetly  what  /  am  feelings 
and  thinka  aaoSj  of  tluitp  withoat  a  ahadow  cf  vanitj,  or  of  impnbiTe  egoiam. 
Her  one  thcgnght  alwaya  ia,  "Can  I  help  him,  or  give  him  any  joy?"  the 
of  her  own  power  being  ao  hafaitoal  imd  frank  tfaiat  it  ia  uaed 


4w  simplj,  aa  (?  when)  ihe  ibat  gave  me  her  hand,  her  aobaeqaent  knowledge 
ef  me  oeing  deeper  than  a  ehild'a  only  in  ita  lel^iooa  ansietf  that  I  should 
beUeve  aa  ahe  believed  And  in  the  year  1800  the  '^new  epoeh  of  life," 
above  apoken  of,^  b^pm  for  me  in  this  wise,  that  my  fiither  and  mother 
eonld  travel  with  me  no  mote,  bat  Roa^  in  heart,  wna  with  me  always, 
amd  all  I  did  waa  fbr  her  aake. 

BwBO^  Sofpunr,  Mih  SeeimAet^ — ^Aa  mndi  fbr  her  aaki^  that  ia  to 
mr,  aa  of  old,  fbr  theirs,  and  moie  diatinetly  alao  in  the  durfee  and  tenonr 
ef  it,  b^imdng  with  Umto  thu  Laai,  eompoaed  at  Ghamooni  in  walka  to 
and  fio  nnder  the  wood  of  the  Arveron.  I  lecoUeet  an  American — not 
Driend,  but  then  intimate  companion  <  aiJring  me  who  Boale<{KMie  waa^— 
the  wofda  aometlmea  being  said  ahmd  onconadoody. 

Then  in  1860,  I  coold  not  bear  being  ao  fiur  mrnrnj  from  her,  when  ahe 
waa  at  her  home  in  Ireland,  ao,  having  it  alao  in  my  mind  to  write  acme 
dny  the  anatysia  of  aea-wavea  wUch  had  balBed  me  in  Modem  Pamtenf 
I  atayed  at  Boologne*  inatead  of  going  on  to  the  Alps^  taking  a  little  bed* 
room  and  parloor  under  the  sandhilla  north  of  the  pier,  and  act  mvself  to 
watch  sen  and  aky,  Roae  writing  to  me  everjr  week  punctually,  and  Emily 
oometimes  interiining  a  word  or  two,  leaning  over  her  dboulder.  I  taught 
nyaelf  to  write  what  writing  ia  possible  to  me  in  anawinr  to  these  letters, 
but  learned  much  more  thsua  that  in  the  days  when  diere  were  no  waves 
to  be  looked  at,  except  the  little  onea  on  the  aanda,  whidi  were  if  anything 
more  puading  than  the  great  onea. 

1  had  given  up  learning  Greek  by  Gonkm'a,  I  finally  think,  quite  wise 
advice,^  ai^  Latin,  because  1  hated  Lucretius,^  and  waa  teased  by  Tacitus. 
But  now,  when  Rose  began  to  ask  me  questkms  dMMit  her  (heck  Testa- 
ment, and  the  thoughts  1  had  first  expressed  in  Umto  iku  Lad  could  receive 
anpport  from  Homer  and  Xenophon  and  Horace,  it  was  necdfid  for  such 
purpose  at  least  to  make  what  verbal  knowledge  1  had,  soimd. 

1  took  the  bit  in  my  teeth,  sent  fbr  my  Plato  to  Boulogne,  with 
Xenophon's  Eamomiii,  and  Horace,  and  read  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
line  a  day  of  each,  Irat  that  as  perfectly  aa  grammar  and  dictionary  would 
do  it.  Gradually  I  gained  real  scholarship  in  pure  plain  Greek  and  in 
lyric  Latin.  I  cannot  translate  a  Greek  chorus,  nor  cio  I  know  the  force 
of  the  words  used  by  FUto  and  Horace  in  cveir  other  writer ;  but  I  know 
what  Plato  and  Horace  mean  themselves  by  Uiem,  and  fed  in  meaning. 


See  p.  486  and  a.] 

The  late  W.  J.  Stillmann :  see  Vol.  XVH  p.  xxij 

See  the  Pre£ue  to  the  5th  vdame.  Vol.  VTL  p.  7.] 

*  For  Ruskiu's  sojonm  there,  see  VoL  XYIL  pp.  zxxvi.,  zzzvii.] 

*  [See  above,  d.  262.] 

^  [Compare  below,  p.  613.] 


I 
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better  tbui  most  other  scbol&rs.     But  Gordon's  warning  came  ikUllf  ti% 


I  lost  at  least  half  of  the  precious  yeara  between  1S60  and  iS70  in  ^liiMl 
this  scholarship,  whoUy  useless  in  argument  with  mcideni  writera  fofiM 
in  the  French  and  American  schools^  and  taking  the  place  in  my  own  lf» 
and  time  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  ^nish  mjr  welt  begun  w«fl 
in  geologj,  or  begin  earlier  that  which  I  must  leave  merely  hinted  is 
Lovet  Memie* 

If  only  I  were  liack  once  again  in  the  bright  little  room  at  Botibgse- 
with  a  Rosie  letter  00  the  table— and  for  all  other  companionship,  1 
shrimp  or  a  limpet  in  a  bucket — she  herself  taught  me  ta  CAti^h  crawM 
in  the  Liffej— what  a  htstory  of  streams  and  woods  we  c(»itld  haire  wiittei 
together  I 

1  did  learn  more  at  Boulogne,  however^  of  shrimps  and  limpets  tiun 
one  can  find  in  books;  and  of  wav^esj  at  least  the  look  of  them  from  tk 
deck  of  a  Boulogne  lugger.  For  one  day,  as  I  was  watching  the  tuaekertJ 
boats  come  tn,  the  captain  of  one  which  had  moored  alongidde  the  pi«r 
corac  wp  the  wooden  ladder  step  close  beside  me*  I  Liked  the  iotelligetit 
and  kindly  face^  and  after  watching  the  play  of  it  a  whilcj  in  hta  talk  witb 
the  people  he  met,  a^ked  him  if  he  would  take  roe  out  with  him  to  1^ 
some  mackerel  fishing.  After  a  litde  debate^  he  consented,  and  from  th^ 
time  forward,  took  me  out  with  him  In  the  bright  momingd,  and  brcmilt 
me  in  with  the  next  tide,  sometimes  in  open  sea  leitving  me  a  I  the  tilkt 
even  in  a  brisk  breeze;  but  he  would  never  let  me  bring  the  boat  inH 
harbour.  The  prettiest  piece  of  sailing  1  saw  was  one  intensely  warm  m^t 
with  high  wind,  the  whole  sea  phosphorescent  in  its  foam,  the  boat  ninnu*f 
gunwale  under,  and  currents  of  blue  fire  fioating  continually  over  the  low 
^de  of  the  deck.  For  the  rest^  in  sunny  mornings,  I  saw  beautiful  ikaup 
in  the  colours  of  the  fresh  caught  fish,  but  could  not  reconcile  it  with  ray 
UtopiaB  principles  of  Creation  that  any  should  have  poiaonous  ^iaes  ia 
tbeif  fins,  and  still  less  with  my  Utopian  prineiples  of  society  that  my 
good  and  thoughtful  sailing  master  should  only  be  a  Boulogne  piioi. 


CHAPTER  IV 

JOANNA'S    CARE 

D.   The  mischaaees  which  have  delayed  the  sequence  of 
h'iBterita^  must  modify  somewhat  also  its  intended  order. 

leave  Roaie's  letter  to  tell  what  it  can  of  the  beginning 
f  haiqplest  days;  but  omit,  for  a  little  while,  the  further 
loord  of  tibeov— of  the  shadows  which  gathered  around 
ntnii  and  increased,  in  my  father^s  illness ;  and  of  the 
§^itning  whidi  struck  him  down  in  death ' — so  sudden,  that 

find  it  extremely  difficulty  in  looking  back,  to  realize  the 
ntc  of  mind  in  whidi  it  left  either  my  mother  or  me. 
[y  own  principal  feeling  was  certainly  anxiety  for  her,  who 
■d  been  £or  so  many  years  in  every  thought  dependent 
A  my  father's  wishes,  and  withdrawn  firom  all  other  social 
leasure  as  long  as  she  could  be  his  companion.  I  scarcely 
dt  the  power  I  had  over  her,  myself;  and  was  at  first 
maaed  to  find  my  own  life  suddenly  beconiing  to  her 
nother  ideal ;  and  tiiat  new  hope  and  pride  were  possible  to 
er,  in  seeing  me  take  command  of  my  father's  fortune,  and 
ermitted  by  him,  from  his  grave,  to  carry  out  the  theories 

had  formed  for  my  political  work,  wil^  unrestricted  and 
diberate  energy. 

My  mother's  perfect  health  of  mind,  and  vital  religious 
dth,  enabled  hei-  to  take  all  the  good  that  was  kft  to 
er,  in  the  world,  while  she  looked  in  secure  patienee  for 
le  heavetdy  fttture:   but  there  was  immediate  need  for 

^  [Between  ebapten  i.  and  ii.  of  voL  iiL  tkere  had  been  aa  interval  ef  ibor 
■itna,  and  between  ehaplen  iL  and  iiL  anether  of  nine  montW,  ewing  to  the 
itiMr'u  ill-heiltk]  

*  [He  died,  Tenr  niddenljr  at  the  end,  on  Mareh  3,  1864 :  lee  VeL  XVIL 

IzxnL] 
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some  companionship  which  might  lighten  the  burden  of 
days  to  her. 

HI.  I  haire  never  yet  spoken  of  the  members  of  i^l 
grandmothers  family,  who  either  remained  in  Gallowij,^ 
or  were  associated  with  my  early  days  in  London.  Quiti 
one  of  the  dearest  of  them  at  this  time,  was  Mrs.  Agnew, 
bom  Catherine  Tweddale,  and  nmned  Catherine  after  hs 
aunt,  my  father*s  mother,^  She  had  now  for  some  ywi 
been  living  in  widowhood;  her  little  daughter^  Joan,  on^ 
five  years  old  when  her  &ther  died,  having  grown  up  ii 
their  pretty  old  house  at  Wigtown,!  in  the  simplicity  d 
entirely  natural  and  contented  life:  and,  though  again  id 
again  under  the  stress  of  domestic  sorrow,  unteUabte  k 
the  depth  of  the  cup  which  the  death-angels  filled  for  tfe 
child,  yet  in  such  daily  liappiness  as  her  own  bright  loi 
loving  nature  secured  in  her  relations  with  all  those  arooii 
her;  and  in  the  habits  of  childish  play,  or  education,  tlm 
common  in  the  rural  towns  of  South  Scotland;  of  wfaidi 
let  me  say  at  once  that  there  was  greater  refinement  in 
them,  and  more  honourable  pride,  than  probably,  at  tint 
time,  in   any  other  district  of  Europe; J  a  certain  pathelk 

*  Sec  Prttitriia,  toL  I  %  €9  [p.  6s], 

t  Nqw  pulled  do  WD  and  the  site  taken  for  the  new  ccMitit^r  buUdiBfi' 
The  house  as  it  once  stood  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  woodcut  at  p^i  I 
of  Ck)rdon  Frajcr's  Guide,*  with  the  Stewartry  fail  is  in  the  distance.  I  naiC 
aeldom  seen  a  truer  rendering  of  the  look  of  an  old  Scottish  town* 

+  The  following  couple  of  pages^  from  Redgauntict*  put  in  rtrfj  &• 
words  the  points  of  di^erence  between  thetn  and  the  fatally  pfogreastn 
feOics  and  vanities  of  Edinburgh : — 

" '  Come  awa^^  Mr.  Fairfbrd  ;  the  Edinburgh  time  i&  later  than  &urm^*  Aitf  tk 


''  *  And  come  mw9.y,  young  gentlemau,*  sai4  the  laird ;'  1  rementher  jemr  hAkm 
wmIj  at  the  Cross  J  thirty^  years  a^.  I  reckon  fan  are  aa  late  in  Ediubaifli  m 
at  London  ;  foftr  o'dock  houre^  eh  : ' 

"'Not  quite  so  degenerate,'  replied  FairfoTd ;  'but  certain Jy  many   Eiinbu^ 

>  rSee  the  p«^ifrae^  below,  p.  eoSL] 

■  [  Wi^ium  tifid  Whitlu^n :  ffUUmcai  and  Desenpiiv^  Skti^ket^  Stmim  amd  Amt^ 
Mm  (written  tnd  published  hy  Gordon  Fraeer,  Wigtown.  1877X  In  thi«  tditMO 
the  woodcQt  is  the  froutkpiecci.] 

*  [L  Hapter  m.] 
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lelody  and  power  of  tradition  oonsecrating  nearly  every 
oene  with  some  past  light,  either  of  heroism  or  religion. 

62.  And  so  it  chanced,  providentially,  that  at  this 
loment,  when  my  mother's  thoughts  dwelt  constantly  on 
be  past,  there  should  be  this  child  near  us, — still  truly  a 
hild,  in  her  powers  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  already  so 
ceustomed  to  sorrow,  that  there  was  nothing  that  could 
urther  depress  her  in  my  mother's  soUtude.  I  have  not 
ime  to  tell  of  the  pretty  little  ways  in  which  it  came 
bout,  but  they  all  ended  in  my  driving  to  No.  1,  Cam- 
ridge  Street,  on  the  19th  April,  1864:  where  her  unde 
ny  cousin,  John  Tweddale)  brought  her  up  to  the  draw- 
ig-room  to  me,  saying,  **This  is  Joan." 

I  had  seen  her  three  years  before,  but  not  long  enough 
y  remember  her  distinctly:  only  I  had  a  notion  that  she 
rould  be  ''nice,''*  and  saw  at  once  that  she  was  entirely 
ice,  both  in  my  mother's  way,  and  mine;  being  now 
sventeen  years  and  some — ^well,  for  example  of  accuracy 

Miple  are  so  ill-«dviied  as  to  poHpane  ikeir  dinner  till  three,  that  they  may  have 
11  time  to  answer  their  London  correspondents.' 

"'London  eorreroondents!'  said  Mr.  Maxwell;  'and  pray,  what  the  deril  have 
m  people  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  London  correspondents?' 

'''liie  tradesmen  must  have  their  groods,'  said  Fairfbrd. 

'"Can  they  not  hnjp"  oor  own  Scottish  manufactures,  and  pick  their  eostomers^ 
s  in  a  more  patriotic  manner?' 


'"Then  the  ladies  must  have  fiudiions,'  said  Fairford. 

"'  Gan  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as  their  mothers  did  ?  A  tartan 
reen,  and  onoe  a  year  a  new  oockemony  from  Fkris,  should  serve  a  countess; 
It  ye  have  not  manv  of  ihem  left,  I  think.  Mareschal,  Airley,  Winton,  Wemyss, 
ilmerino — ay,  av,  tne  countesses  and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too 
ndi  of  your  ballroom  floor  with  their  quality  hoops  nowadays.' 

"'There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir/  said  Fairford;  'they  begin  to 
Ik  of  n  new  Assembly  Room.' 

"'A  new  Assembly  Room!'  sud  the  old  Jacobite  Laird.  *Umph— I  mind 
uurlering  three  hundred  men  in  the  Assembly  Room  you  Ahm.  But,  come,  come : 
U  ask  no  more  qnestiona— the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords^  new  lands.' " 

*  And  the  word  means  more,  with  me,  than  with  Sjrdney  Smith  (see 
M  Memoirs^);  bat  it  means  all  that  Ae  does,  to  begin  with. 

>  ["A  nice  person  is  neither  too  tall  or  too  short,  looks  clean  and  cheerful, 

IB  DO  pKmiinent  feature,  makes  no  difficulties,  is  never  misplaced,  sits  bodkin, 

never  foolishly  affected,  and   is   void   of  affectations,"  etc      See   "Definition 

'A  Nice  Person,'"  in  Udy  HoUand's  Memoir  qf  Sjfdne^  SmUk,  1850,  voL  i. 

L  IW-liW.] 
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dM^iM.  Ani  I  Yojr  thuiiyr 
took  het  hHad  mAti  her  imck's,  ini  feBsovod  hor  b  tn 
do  not  fcnMiber  jart  ^vkftr^4Nife  ottlainlf  >W 
mon  Mnimiij  vubi  fmwi  ncr  minKB  or  ms  si 
tlie  gift,  both  te  UAQr  moAer  ulA  ma^  wm  on  «IU 
ve  AowM  not  eaoify  bear  te  b»  AguB  willidimnL.  1  |i 
bar  into  my  Ibther's  eaawgt  afc  the  dooi^  and  dnm  hi 
oak  toDennuak  HilL 

68w  Have  it  ber  own  aoeoank  af  wfaai  firilowad  bUam 
nif  mottier  ind  ha^^^ 

""I  WM  laeovcd  with  giftat  kindneiB  fagr  tfao  dev  di 
M7«  who  did  not  inspiio  air,  *■  aha  did  a6  nMWf  oiki 
people,  with  a  fediiifg  of  awal  W*  weie  the  bart  d 
ftim^  fitom  the  fiiAL  She^  ever  moat  coniidaffate  af  iM 
wtNdd  pileaae  me^  and  mika  nae  happy;  and  I»  <e«ar  a  hrm 
af  aU  kdicsiy  del«fated  to  find  it  ao  eaai^  poalilli  H 
ker. 

"•NoKt  motimv  aha  aaid^  'Now  tell  ma  fianklf,  dA 
iriiat  you  like  beat  to  eat,  and  yon  ahall  have  it.  Doait 
heaitate;  aay  what  you'd  realty'  Kke^— fof  lundieun  to4m^ 
tat  instance.'  I  said,  truthfully,  *  Cold  muttmi,  and  oysters*: 
and  this  became  a  sort  of  standing  order  (in  monliis  with 
the  letter  rf) — ^greatly  to  the  cook's  amusement. 

'*  Of  course  I  respectfiilly  called  the  old  lady  *  Mrt 
Bnskin ' ;  but  in  a  day  or  two,  she  told  me  she  didn't  like 
it,  and  would  I  call  her  *Aunt'  or  'Auntie'?  I  readify 
did  so. 

"The  days  flew  in  that  lovely  garden,  and  as  I  had 
only  been  invited  to  stay  a  week,  until  Mr.  Ruskin  shooU 
return  home,*  I  felt  miserable  when  he  did  come,  thmlriiy 
I  must  go  back  to  London  streets,  and  noise ;  (though  I 
was  always  very  happy  with  my  good  unde  and  aunts). 

''So,  when  the  last  evening  came,  of  my  week,  I  said, 
with  some  hesitation,  'Auntie,  I  had  better  go  back  to  my 
uncle's  to-morrow  I ' 

*  I  Biist  have  been  going  awaj  somewhere  the  daj  after   I   braugkl 
her  to  Denmark  Hill. 
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**  She  flung  down  her  netting,  and  turned  sharply  rounds 
saying,  '  Are  you  unhappy,  child  ? '  *  Oh  no  1 '  said  I,  '  only 
my  week  is  up,  and  I  thought  it  was  time ' 

**I  was  not  allowed  to  fmiish  my  sentenee^  Sbe  said,. 
'Never  let  me  hear  you  say  anything  again  about  going; 
as  long  as  you  are  happy  here,  stay,  and  we'll  send  for 
your  clothes,  and  make  arrangements  about  lessons,  and 
eTerything  else  here.' 

''And  thus  it  came  about  that  I  stayed  seven  yeatst — 
till  I  married;  going  home  now  and  then  to  Scotland,  but 
always  getting  pathetic  little  letters  there,  teUing  me  to 
'come  baek  as  so(m  as  my  mother  could  spare  me,  that  I 
was  nrach  missed,  and  nobody  could  ever  fill  my  place.'^ 
And  auntie  was  very  old  then  (not  that  she  ever  could 
bear  being  called  old^  at  ninety!),  and  I  could  not  ever 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  her  1 " 

M.  Thus  &r  Joanie;  nor  virtually  have  i^e  and  I  ever 
parted  since^  I  do  not  eare  to  eoimt  how  long  it  is  since 
her  marriage  to  Arthur  Severn ;  only  I  think  her  a  great  deal 
prettier  now  than  I  did  then:  but  other  people  thought 
her  extl^mely  pretty  then,  and  I  am  certain  that  everybody 
fek  the  guileless  and  melodious  sweetness  of  the  face.  Her 
first  conquest  was  almost  on  our  threshold;  for  half  an 
boor  or  so  after  we  had  reached  Denmark  Hill,  Carlyle 
rode  up  the  front  garden,  joyfully  and  reverently  received 
as  alwfetys;  and  stayed  the  whole  afternoon;  even  (Joan 
says)  sitting  with  us  during  our  early  dinner  at  five.  Many 
a  day  after  that,  he  used  to  come;  and  one  evening,  ''in 
describing  with  some  rapture  how  he  had  onoe  as  a  young 
Bun  had  a  delightful  trip  into  Gralloway,  'where  be  was 
most  ho^itaUy  entertained  in  the  town  of  Wigtown  by  a 
Mr.  Tweddale^'  I  (Joan)  said  quietly,  '  I  osi  so  glad  1  That 
was  my  grMidfiither,  and  Wigtown  is  my  native  plaoel' 
He  turned  in  a  startled,  sudden  way,  sajrii^^  'Bless  the 
child,  is  that  so?'  adding  some  very  pretty  compliments  to 
my  place  and  its  people,  which  filkd  my  heart  with  great 
pride.    And,  on  another    occasion,   after  he  had  been   to- 
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meet  the  Queen  at  Dean  Stanley's,^  in  describing  to  us 
some  of  the  conversation,  he  made  us  laugh  by  telling  how, 
in  describing  to  Her  Majesty  the  beauty  of  Galloway^  that 
'he  believed  there  was  no  &ier  or  more  beautiful  drive  in 
her  kingdom  than  the  one  round  the  shore  of  the  Stewartry, 
by  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,'  he  got  so  absorbed  in  his  subject 
that,  in  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  Queen,  he  at  last 
became  aware  he  had  fixed  it  on  her  dress,  and  that  she 
could  not  move  till  he  withdrew  itl  Do  you  think  I  may 
say  farther"  (Of  course,  Joanie),  "that  Carlyle  as  a  young 
man  often  went  to  my  great-aunt's  (Mrs.  Church)  in  Dum- 
friesshire; and  he  has  several  times  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered her  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  kindest  women 
he  had  ever  known.  On  one  occasion  while  there,  he  went 
to  the  little  Cummertrees  Church,  where  the  then  minister 
(as  a  joke  sometimes  called  'Daft  Davie  Gillespie')  used 
to  speak  his  mind  very  plainly  fix>m  the  pulpit,  and  while 
preaching  a  sermon  on  'Youth  and  Beauty  being  laid  in 
the  grave,'  something  tickled  Carlyle,  and  he  was  seen  to 
smile;  upon  which  Mr.  Gillespie  stopped  suddenly,  looked 
ivith  a  frown  at  Carlyle  (who  was  sitting  in  my  aunt's  pew), 
and  said,  'Mistake  me  not,  young  man;  it  is  youth  alone 
that  you  possess.'  This  was  told  to  me,  (Joan,)  by  an  old 
cousin  of  mine  who  heard  it,  and  was  sitting  next  Carlyle 
at  the  time." 

65.1  am  so  glad  to  be  led  back  by  Joanie  to  the 
thoughts  of  Carlyle,  as  he  showed  himself  to  her,  and  to 
me,  in  those  spring  days,  when  he  used  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  quiet  of  the  Denmark  Hill  garden,  and  to  use  all  his 
influence  with  me  to  make  me  contented  in  my  duty  to 
my  mother;  which  he,  as,  with  even  greater  insistence, 
Turner,*  always  told  me  was  my  first ; — both  of  them  seeing, 
with  equal  clearness,  the  happiness  of  the  life  that  was 
possible  to  me  in  merely  meeting  my  father's  affection  and 

*  JTThis  was  in  1869 :  see  Froude's  Carlyl^s  lAfe  in  Londxm,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
For  Carlyle's  own  accoaut  of  the  meetings  see  New  Letters  qf  Thonuu  Carlyle^  1904, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  263-255.1 

"  [See  ii.  §  106  (above,  pp.  341-2).] 
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hers,  with  the  tranquil  exertion  of  my  own  natural  powers, 
in  the  place  where  Grod  had  set  me. 

Both  at  the  time,  and  ever  since,  I  have  felt  bitter 
remorse  that  I  did  not  make  Carlyle  free  of  the  garden, 
and  his  horse  of  the  stables,  whether  we  were  at  home  or 
not;^  for  the  fresh  air,  and  bright  view  of  the  Norwood 
hills,  were  entirely  grateful  and  healing  to  him,  when  the 
^  little  back  garden  at  Cheyne  Row  was  too  hot,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  it  too  noisy,  for  his  comfort 

66.  And  at  this  time,  nearly  every  opportunity  of  good, 
^  and  peace,  was  granted  in  Joan's  coming  to  help  me  to 
take  care  of  my  mother.    She  was  perfectly  happy,  herself, 
^    in  the  seclusion  of  Denmark  Hill ;  while  yet  the  occasional 
I    evenings  spent  at  G^ige  Richmond's,   or  with  others  of 
}    her  London  friends,  (whose  circle  rapidly  widened,)  enabled 
i   her  to  bring  back  to  my  mother  littie  bits  of  gossip  which 
I    were  entirely  refreshing  to  both  of  us;  for  I  used  to  leave 
my  study  whenever  Joanie  came  back  from  these  expedi- 
tions,  to  watch  my  mother's  &ce  in  its  glittering  S3rmpathy. 
I  think  I  have  said  of  her  before,  that  although  not  wit^ 
,    herself,  her  strong  sense  gave  her  the  keenest  enjojrment  of 
s    kindly  humour,  whether  in  saying  or  incident;'  and  I  have 
4  Men  her  laughing,  partly  at  Joanie  and  partly  with  her,  till 
t.    the  tears  ran  down  her  still  brightly  flu^iing  cheeks.    Joan 
was   never  tired   of   telling    her   whatever  gave   her  plea- 
sure, nor  of  reading  to  her,  in  quieter  time,  the  books  she 
delighted  in,  against  which,  girls  less  serenely — nay,  less  re- 
ligiously, bred,  would  assuredly  have  rebelled, — any  quantity, 
for  instance,  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Richardson. 

(I  interrupt  myself  for  a  moment  to  express,  at  this 


t 


t  [A  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  from  the  Continent  fJone  13,  1861)  leemi  to  show, 

^    fever,  that  Roddn  did  in  tome  sort  try  to  do  thii : — 

^  \  "Let  flowers  he  taken  at  often  ae  posnhle  to  Mn.  Carljrle,  and  ae  eooo 

^ ,  ae  the  etrawherriee  are  ripe  and  weather  niee,  let  Lucy  go  orer  to  Chelsea 

j '  and  tell  Mn.  Garljrle,  and  try  to  persuade  h&i  to  eome  with  Mr.  Carljle 

to  eat  strawherries  and  fresh  cream« 

"Mrs.  Garijrle  has  been  very  iU,  and  if  yoo  can  all  behave  so  ae  to  get 
I  her  to  eome  often  and  sit  in  the  garden,  or  Mr.  Carlyle  to  come  there 

and  smoke  after  his  rides,  I  shall  be  maeh  obliged  to  yon  alL"] 
•  (Bee  aboire,  ^  142.] 
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latter  time  of  life,  the  deep  admiratiraL  I  stUl  feel  &r 
Richardson.^  The  follies  of  modem  noyel  writing  render  it 
impossible  for  young  people  to  widerstand  the  perfeetkNi  of 
the  human  nature  in  his  conception,  and  delicacy  of  finidi 
in  his  dialogue,  roidering  all  his  greater  scenes  unsurpasa* 
able  in  their  own  manner  of  art  They  belong  to  a  time 
of  the  English  language  in  which  it  could  express  with 
precision  the  most  delicate  phases  of  sentiment,  neeessarily 
now  lost  under  American,  Cockney,  or  scholastie  slang.)    . 

67-  Joanie  herself  had  real  faculty  and  genius  in  all 
rightly  gbrlish  directions.  She  had  an  extremely  fweet 
voice,  whether  in  reading  or  singing;  inventive  wit,  which 
was  softly  satirical,  but  never  malicious;  and  quite  a  pecu- 
liar, and  parfect,  sense  of  clownish  humour,  which  never 
for  an  instant  diminished  her  refinement,  but  enabled  her 
to  sing  either  humorous  Scotch,  or  the  brightest  Christy 
Minstrel  carols,  with  a  grace  and  animation  which,  within 
their  gaitle  limits,  could  not  be  surpassed.  She  had  a 
good  natural  faculty  for  drawing  also,  not  inventive,  but 
realistic;  so  that  she  answa^  my  first  lessons  with  service* 
able  care  and  patience;  and  was  soon  able  to  draw  and 
paint  flowers  which  were  a  great  deal  liker  the  flowers 
themselves  than  my  own  elaborate  studies; — no  one  said 
of  them,  "  What  wonderful  drawing  1 "  but  everybody  said, 
**  How  like  a  violet,  or  a  buttercup ! "  At  that  point,  how- 
ever, she  stayed,  and  yet  stays,  to  my  sorrow,  never  having 
advanced  into  landscape  drawing. 

But  very  soon,  also,  she  was  able  to  help  me  in  arrang- 
ing my  crystals;  and  the  day  divided  itself  between  my 
mother's  room,  the  mineral  room,  the  garden,  and  the 
drawing-room,  with  busy  pleasures  for  every  hour. 

68.  Then,  in  my  favourite  readings,  the  deep  interest 
which,  in  his  period  of  entirely  central  power,  Scott  had 
taken  in  the  scenery  of  the  Solway,  rendered  everjrthing 
that  Joanie  could  tell  me  of  her  native  bay  and  its  hills, 

^  ["  At  this  latter  time  of  life  "  ;  that  is,  as  well  as  in  the  early  years^  as  recorded 
in  ii.  §  70  (above,  p.  308).] 
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of  the  most  living  interest  to  me ;  and  although,  from  my 
father's  unening  tutorship,  I  had  learned  Scott's  own  E«din- 
burgh  accent  with  a  precision  which  made  the  turn  of 
every  sentence  precious  to  me,  (and,  I  believe,  my  own 
rendering  of  it  thoroughly  interesting,  even  to  a  Scottish 
listener,^) — ^yet  every  now  and  then  Joanie  could  tell  me 
something  of  old,  classic,  Galloway  Scotch,  which  was  no 
less  valuable  to  me  than  a  sudden  light  thrown  on  a  chorus 
in  i£schylus  would  be  to  a  Greek  scholar; — nay,  only  the 
other  day  I  was  entirely  crushed  by  her  interpreting  to 
me,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 
village  of  Captain  Clutterbuck's  residence, — Kennaquhair.* 

69.  And  it  has  chiefly  been  owing  to  Joan's  help, — 
and  even  so,  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, — that 
I  have  fiilly  understood  the  power,  not  on  Sir  Walter's 
mind  merely,  but  on  the  character  of  all  good  Scotchmen, 
(mudi  more,  good  Scotchwomen,)  of  the  two  lines  of  coast 
from  Holy  Island  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Annan  to  the 
Hull  of  Galloway.  Between  them,  if  the  reader  will  glance 
at  any  cid  map  i^ich  gives  rivers  and  mountains,  instead 

*  "Ken  w'  where"!  Note  the  cunning  with  which  Scott  himself 
throwB  his  reader  off  the  scent,  in  the  first  sentence  of  The  Monastery, 
bf  quoting  the  learned  Chalmers  ''for  the  deriTation  of  the  word  'Qukmir^^ 
Mm  the  winding  oooise  of  the  stream;  a  definitkm  which  coincides  in 
a  remaricable  degree  with  the  sexpentine  turns  of  the  Tweed"]  ("It's 
a  serpentme  htm  of  his  own^  I  think!"  says  Joanie,  as  I  show  her  the 
iCPtenee,)  while  in  the  next  paragraph  he  gives  an  apparentlj  historical 
edatenee  to  ''the  village  of  which  we  speak/'  by  associating  it  with 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  in  the  "  splendour  of  foundation  by  David  I^" 
snd  concludes,  respecting  the  lands  with  which  the  king  endowed  these 
wtalthj  ftmtemities^  with  a  grave  sentence,  perhaps  the  most  candid  ever 
written  by  a  Scotsman,  of  the  centuries  preceding  the  Beformation :  "  In 
&ct,  for  several  ages  the  possessions  of  these  Abbeys  were  each  a  sort  of 
Goshen,  enjoying  the  calm  light  of  peace  and  immunity,  while  the  rest  of 
the  coiiiitry,  occupied  by  wild  clans  and  marauding  barons,  was  one  dark 
Mene  of  confusion,  blood,  and  unremitted  outrage." 

^  ["On  more  than  one  visit  to  Brantwood/'  says  Mr.  Wedderburo,  "Ruskin 
nad  Seott  aloud  after  dinner— quite  admirably.  The  first  novel  I  heard  him  read 
uaa  As  JMufisf  qf  N^,  then  Qtwnljii  Durward,  and  later  Tim  MammHmnf.  He 
thofoaghly  enjoyed  the  reading  himself,  and  delighted  in  seeinc  his  aodienee  held 
W  1^  book,  and  in  yielding  to  (or  refusing)  their  appeal  for  'just  one  more 
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of  railroads  and  factories,  he  will  find  that  all  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  Scotland  were  developed, 
from  the  days  of  the  Douglases  at  Lochmaben,  to  those  of 
Scott  in  Edinburgh, — Bums  in  Ajrr, — and  Carlyle  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  by  the  pastoral  country,  ever3rwhere  habitable^  but 
only  by  hardihood  under  sufiering,  and  patience  in  poverty ; 
defending  themselves  always  against  the  northern  Pictisb 
war  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  southern,  of  the  English 
Edwards  and  Percys,  in  the  days  when  whatever  was  feve- 
liest  and  best  of  the  Catholic  religion  haunted  still  the — 
then  not  ruins, — of  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh,  Kelso, 
Dunblane,  Dundrennan,  New  Abbey  of  Dumfries,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  ancient  Cave  of  Whithorn, — ^the  Candida 
Casa  of  St.  Ninian ;  ^  while  perfectly  sincere  and  passionate 
forms  of  Evangelicalism  purified  and  brightened  the  later 
characters  of  shepherd  Cameronian  life,'  being  won,  like  all 
the  great  victories  of  Christianity,  by  martyrdoms,  of  which 
the  memory  remains  most  vivid  by  those  very  shores  where 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  Scotland, — Whithorn  is,  I 
think,  only  ten  miles  south  of  Wigtown  Bay;  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wigtown,  close  to  the  old  Agnew  burying- 
ground,  (where  most  of  Joanie's  family  are  laid,)  are  the 
graves  of  Margaret  MacLachlan,  and  Margaret  Wilson,* 
over  which  in  rhythm  is  recorded  on  little  square  tomb- 
stones the  story  of  their  martyrdom, 

70.  It  was  only,  I  repeat,  since  what  became  practically 
my  farewell  journey  in  Italy  in  1882,*  that  I  recovered 
the  train  of  old  associations  by  re-visiting  Tweedside,  from 
Coldstream  up  to  Ashestiel;*  and  the  Solway  shores  from 
Dumfries  to  Whithorn;  and  while  what  knowledge  I  had 

»  [See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  450,  and  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  226.] 

*  [See  Scott's  account  at  close  of  chapter  xxxiii.  of  Waverley  with  reference  to 
gifted  Gilfillan,  for  whom  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  324.] 

>  [''The  Martyrs  of  the  Solway''  (1667-1685)  suffered  death  by  droirniiig  at 
Bladenoch  for  refusing  to  conform  to  episcopacy.  The  incident  is  commemorated 
in  a  picture  by  Millais  (1871),  now  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery.] 

^  [For  on  the  actually  last  foreign  journey,  in  1888  (the  year  before  that  in 
which  the  present  chapter  was  written),  Ruskin  was  only  in  Italy  for  a  short  time.] 

•  [In  September  1883:  see  iTw#  Clatrigera,  Letter  92  ("  Ashestiel "),  Vol.  XXTY 
pp.  440  «g.] 
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of  southern  and  foreign  history  then  arranged  itself  for  final 
leview,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  space  of  low  mountain 
ground,  with  the  eternal  sublimity  of  its  rocky  seashores, 
of  its  stormy  seas  and  dangerous  sands;   its   strange   and 
.  mighty  crags,  Ailsa  and  the  Bass,  and  its  pathless  moor- 
lands, haunted  by  the   driving   cloud,   had   been   of  more 
import   in   the   true    world's   history   than    all    the    lovely 
countries   of  the   South,   except   only   Palestine.     In    my 
quite  last  journey  to  Venice*   I  was,  I  think,  justly  and 
finally  impressed  with  the  sadness   and   even   weahiess  of 
^the   Mediterranean  coasts;   and  the  temptation   to   human 
nature,  there,  to  solace  itself  with  debasing  pleasures ;  while 
»the  very  impossibility  of  either  accumulating  the  treasures^ 
or  multiplying  the  dreams,  of  art,  among  those  northern 
L  waves  and  rocks,  left  the  spirit  of  man  strong  to  bear  the 
\  hardships  of  the  world,  and  faithful  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  Heaven. 

71.  It  is  farther  strange  to  me,  even  now,  on  reflection 
—to  find  how  great  the  influence  of  this  double  ocean  coast 
*  and  Cheviot  mountain  border  was  upon  Scott's  imagination ; 
'  and  how  salutary  they  were  in  withdrawing  him  firom  the 
^  morbid  German  fancies  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Carlyle : 
Sbut  there  was  this  grand  original  difference  between  the 
"^  two,  that,  with  Scott,  his  story-telling  and  singing  were  all 
lb  tiie  joyful  admiration  of  that  past  with  which  he  could 
[^re-people  the  scenery  he  gave  the  working  part  of  his  day 
^  to  traverse,  and  all  tiie  sensibility  of  his  soul  to  love ;  *  while 

*  Yet,  remember,  so  just  and  intense  is  his  perception,  and  so  stem 
Us  condemnation,  of  whatever  is  cormpi  in  the  Scottish  character,  that 
\  while  of  distinctly  evil  natures — ^Vamey,  Rashleigh,  or  Lord  Dalgamo^-^ 
ttkes  world-wide  examples,— the  unpardonable  baseness  of  s^called  re- 
spectable or  religious  persons,  and  the  cruelties  of  entirely  selfish  soldiers, 
are  always  Scotch.  Take  for  the  highest  type  the  Lord  Lindsay  of  The 
Abboi,  and  for  the  worst,  Morton  in  The  MomatUnf^  then  the  terrible, 
htemmnt  at  first  sincere,  Balibur  of  Burleigh  in  Old  MortaUibf;  and  in  lower 
Und,  the  Andrew  Fahrservice  and  MacVittie  of  Roh  Bog,  the  Peter  Peeblea 
sT  lUdgamOei,  the  Glosshi  of  Gug  Mamermg,  and  the  Saddletree  of  The 
Hmri  of  Midlotkian. 


zxxv. 


^  [In  Oetobsr  1888 :  see  the  Introduction^  above^n.  zxziLl 
>  [See  neikm^  Fair  and  Fmti,  §  117  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  386).1 
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•lyle's  mind,  fixed  anxiously  on   the  future,  and  be 
barrassed  by  the  practical  pinching^  as  well  as  the  m 
ted   shame,  of   poverty,   saw  and    felt   from    his  en 
[dhood  nothing  but  the  faultfulness   and   gloom  of 
eseot. 
P     It  has   been   impossible,   hithertOp  to  make  the  moi 
reader   understand    the    vastness    of   Scott's    true   histo 
knowledge,  underneath  its  romantic  colouring,  nor  the  i 
centration   of  it   in   the   production   of  his   eternally  | 
poems   and   romances.     English   ignorance   of   the  Scot 
dialect   is  at  present  nearly  total;  nor  can  it  be  wit] 
very  earnest  effort,   that  the  melody   of  Scott*s  verse, 
the  meaning  of  his  dialogue,   can  ever  again   be  estinii 
He   must  now   be  read   with   the   care  which   we  git 
Chaucer;  but  with  the  greater  reward,  that  what  is  or 
dream  in  Chaucer,  becomes  to   us,  understood  froQ^ 
a  consummate  historical  morality  and  truth,  w 

72*  The  first  two  of  his  great  poems.  The  Lay  0 
Last  Mimtrel  and  3Iarmion^  are  the  re-animation  of  B 
legends,  closing  with  the  truest  and  grandest  battle- 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in  the  whole  compa 
literature;^ — ^the  absolutely  fairest  in  justice  to  both 
tending  nations,  the  absolutely  most  beautiful  in  its 
ceptions  of  both.  And  that  the  palm  in  that  conoc 
remains  with  the  Scotch,  through  the  sorrow  of  their  d 
is  no  more  than  accurate  justice  to  the  national  chai 
which  rose  from  the  fraternal  branches  of  the  Dougl 
Tantallon  and  the  Douglas  of  Dunkeld.  But, — bei 
Tantallon  and  Dimkeld, — what  moor  or  mountain  is 
over  which  the  purple  cloud  of  Scott's  imagination  ha 
wrapt  its  light,  in  those  two  great  poems? — followc 
the  entirely  heroic  enchantment  of  The  Lady  of  the  . 

**  I  include  the  literature  of  all  foreign  languages^  so  far  as 
to  me :  there  is  nothing  to  approach  the  finished  delineation  and  \ 
majesty  of  conduct  in  Scott's  Flodden. 

^  [Compara  Lm^*  Meink,  §  126  (Vol  XXV.  p.  118).] 
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v^elling  on  the  Highland  virtue  which  gives  the  strength 
r  clanship,  and  the  Lowland  honour  of  knighthood,  founded 
1  the  Catholic  religion.  Then  came  the  series  of  novels, 
i  which,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,^  those  which  dealt 
ith  the  history  of  other  nations,  such  as  Ivanfioe^  Kenil" 
arthf  WoodMockj  Quentin  Durwardy  Peveril  of  the  Peak^ 
Vie  Betrothed^  and  The  Crusaders^  however  attractive  to 
le  general  world,  were  continually  weak  in  fancy,  and 
Ise  in  prejudice ;  but  the  literally  Scotch  novels,  Waverleyt 
ruy  Mannering^  The  Antiquary^  Old  Mortality^  The  Heart 
^  Midlothian,  The  Abbot,  Bedgauntlet,  and  The  Fortunes 
^  Nigel,  are,  whatever  the  modem  world  may  think  of 
lem,  as  faultless,  throughout,  as  human  work  can  be:  and 
;enial  examples  of  the  ineffable  art  which  is  taught  by 
le  loveliest  nature  to  her  truest  children. 

Now  of  these,  observe,  Guy  Mannering,  Redgauntlet, 
great  part  of  Wax>erley,  and  the  beautiful  close  of  The 
Ibbot,  pass  on  the  two  coasts  of  Solway.  The  entire 
ower  of  Old  Mortality  rises  out  of  them,  and  their  influence 
1  Scott  is  curiously  shown  by  his  adoption  of  the  name 
Ochiltree  **  for  his  bedesman  of  Montrose,  coming,  not 
cm  the  near  hiUs,  as  one  at  first  fancies,  but  fix>m  the 
Mdblltree  Castle,  which  in  Mercator's  old  map  of  1687  I 
nd  in  the  centre  of  the  archbishopric,  then  extending  fix>m 
rkisgow  to  Wigtown,  and  correspondent  to  that  of  St. 
ndrew's  on  the  east, — ^the  subordinate  bishopric  of  Candida 
asa,  answering  to  that  of  Dunkeld,  with  the  bishoprics  of 
le  isles  Sura,  Mura,  and  Isla.  It  is  also,  Mercator  adds 
i  his  note,  called  the  '*  bishopric  of  Galloway." 

78.  *'  Even  I,"*  says  Joanie,  again,  *'  remember  old  people 
ho  knew  the  real  Old  Mortality.  He  used  to  come 
iiough  all  the  Galloway  district  to  clean  and  re-cut  the 
Id  worn  gravestones  of  the  martyrs;  sometimes,  I  have 
9en  told,  to  the  long  since  disused  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist, 
le   place   where   my  great   aunt,    Mrs.    Church   (Carlyle's 

>  [See  FieiUm,  Fair  and  Find;  and  a  letter  of ''  Whit  Tuetday,  1887,"  now  priuted 
Arrom  ^  the  Cktue,  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  607.] 
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Mend,  of  whom  I  have  spoken^),  began  her  married  life. 
Kirkchrist  is  just  on  the  opposite  side  from  Kirkcudbright, 
overlooking  the  Biver  Dee," 

I  must  go  back  to  a  middle-aged  map  of  1778,  to  find 
the  noble  river  rightly  traced  from  its  source  above  Kea- 
mure  Castle  to  the  winding  bay  which  opens  into  Solway, 
by  St.  Mary's  Isle ;  where  Kirkchrist  is  marked  as  Christ  K, 
with  a  cross,  indicating  the  church  then  existing. 

I  was  stajring  with  Arthur  and  Joan,  at  Kenmure  Castle 
itself  in  the  year  1876,  and  remember  much  of  its  dear 
people :  and,  among  the  prettiest  scenes  of  Scottish  gardens, 
the  beautiful  trees  on  the  north  of  that  lawn  on  which  the 
last  muster  met  for  King  James;'  ^'and  you  know,"  says 
Joanie,  ''the  famous  song  that  used  to  inspire  them  all,  of 
*Kenmure's  on  and  awa',  WiUiel'"*  The  thoughts  come 
too  fast  upon  me,  for  before  Joanie  said  this,  I  was  trjring 
to  recollect  on  what  height  above  Solway,  Darsie  Latimer 
pauses  with  Wandering  Willie,  in  whom  Scott  records  fiwr 
ever  the  glory, — not  of  Scottish  music  only,  but  of  all 
Musicy  rightly  so  called, — which  is  a  part  of  God's  own 
creation,  becoming  an  expression  of  the  purest  hearts. 

74.  I  cannot  pause  now  to  find  the  spot,t  and  still  less 
the  churchyard  in  which,  at  the  end  of  Wandering  Willie's 
tale,  his  grandsire  wakes :  *  but,  to  the  living  reader,  I  have 
this  to  say  very  earnestly,  that  the  whole  glory  and  bless- 
ing of  these  sacred  coasts  depended  on  the  rise  and  fall  <rf 

*  '*Lady  Huntley  plays  Scotch  tunes  like  a  Highland  angel.  She  ran 
a  set  of  variations  on  '  Kenmure's  on  and  awa'/  which  I  told  her  were 
enough  to  raise  a  whole  country-side.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  fire 
thrown  into  that  sort  of  music." — Sir  Walter  writing  to  his  daughter  Sophia, 
LockharVs  ''Life;*  vol.  iv.,  page  371  [ed.  1,  1837]. 

f  It  is  on  the  highest  bit  of  moor  oetween  Dumfries  and  Annan.  Wan- 
dering Willie's  "  parishine  "  is  only  thus  defined  in  Redgauntlet  [Letter  xi.]— 
"They  ca*  the  place  Primrose  Knowe." 


*  [See  above^  p.  540.J 

*  'It  is  a  local  tradition  that  it  was  from  the  bowliug-green  of  Kenmure  Castle 
that  Lord  Kenmure  rode  away  to  take  part  in  the  rising  of  1715.] 

*  [See  again  Letter  xi.] 
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eir  eternal  sea,  over  sands  which  the  sunset  gilded  with 

withdrawing  glow,  from  the  measureless  distances  of 
e  west,  on  the  ocean  horizon,  or  veiled  in  silvery  mists, 

shadowed  with  fast-flying  storm,  of  which  nevertheless 
ery  cloud  was  pure,  and  the  winter  snows  blanched  in 
e  starlight  For  myself,  the  impressions  of  the  Solway 
ids  are  a  part  of  tiie  greatest  teaching  that  ever  I  re- 
ived during  the  joy  of  youth : — for  Turner,  they  became 
e  most  pathetic  that  formed  his  character  in  the  prime 

life,  and  the  five  lAber  Studiorum  subjects,  "Solway 
oss,**  "Peat  Bog,  Scotland,"  "The  Falls  of  Clyde,"  "Ben 
rthur,"  and  "Dunblane  Abbey," ^  remain  more  complete 
pressions  of  his  intellect,  and  more  noble  monuments  of 
\  art,  than  all  his  mightiest  after  work,  until  the  days 

sunset  in  the  west  came  for  it  also. 

75.  As  Redgauntlet  is,  in  its  easily  readable  form,'  inac- 
isible,  nowadays,  I  quote  at  once  the  two  passages  which 
ove  Scott's  knowledge  of  music,  and  the  strong  impres- 
^n  made  on  him  by  the  scenery  between  Dumfries  and 
tman.  Hear,  first,  of  Darsie  Latimer's  escape  from  the 
nplicity  of  his  Quaker  friends  to  the  open  downs  of  the 
ist  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and  dreary: — 

''The  air  I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The  clouds,  riding 
;h  upon  a  gammer  breese,  drove,  in  gay  succession,  over  my  head,  now 
lemfng  the  son,  now  letting  its  rays  stream  in  transient  flashes  upon 
ions  parts  of  the  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the 
bmt  Firth  of  Solway."  < 

A  moment  afterwards  he  catches  the  tune  of  "Old  Sir 
lotn  a  Lyne,"  sung  by  three  musicians  '<  cosily  niched  into 
lat   you  might  call  a  bunker*  a  little  sandpit,  dry  and 

*  This  is  a  modem  word,  meaning,  first,  a  large  chest;  then,  a  recess 
oped  in  soft  rock.^ 


Tor  Raskin's  nomeroas  refoienoes  to  these  plates,  see  the  General  index.] 

That  is,  in  the  original  edition  in  three  ▼olamet,  with  large  print] 

This  and  the  following  qnotations  are  from  Letter  x.] 

This  is  Ruskin's  note^  and  it  is  carious  that  he  misses  Scotf  s  use  of  the 

from  the  bmgttsge  of  golf.    ''Forie"  is  ''whins"  in  Seott] 
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of  furai 


If,  sxirrounded  by  its  banks,  and  a  screen 

>in."     Of  wham  the  youngest,  Benji^  at  first     ^ 

"  BOmewhat  disniayed  at  my  appeatance^  but  ^ciilatin|r  on  ^ 
bilitji  ,  ,  .  almost  in  one  breath  assured  the  itinemnts  that  I  was  * 
gentleman,  and  had  plcntj^  of  monej,  and  was  vcrv*  kind  to  poor  C 
infonned  tne  that  this  was  'Willie  Steenson,  Wandering  WiIU«,  ( 
fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thainn  (cat-gtit)  with  horse- hair.'  ,  .  .  1  aa 
if  he  was  of  this  country,  *  This  countrv  !*  replied  the  blind  maa*  ' 
every  country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  t 
But  yet  I  am  in  some  sense  of  this  countryj  for  1  was  bam  inyg 
of  ike  roar  of  Solm^/**  ^^ 

ip  76,  I  must  pause  again  to  tell  the  modem  read 
no  word  is  ever  used  by  Scott  in  a  hackneyed 
For  three  hundred  yeai^  of  Enghsh  commonplace,  n 
rhjmied  to  sfiorc,  as  breeze  to  trees;  yet  in  this  sentei 
word  is  as  powerful  as  if  it  had  never  been  writi 
now !  for  no  other  sound  of  the  sea  is  for  an  instan 
parable  to  the  breaking  of  deep  ocean,  as  it  rises  ove 
spaces  of  sand.  In  its  rise  and  fall  on  a  rocky  coas 
either  perfectly  silent,  or,  if  it  strike,  it  is  with  a  cr 
a  blow  like  that  of  a  heavy  gun.  Therefore,  under  oi 
conditions,  there  may  be  either  splash,  or  crashy  or  s 
boom;  but  not  roar.  But  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
less  ranks  of  surfy  breakers,  rolling  mile  after  mile  in 
less  following,  every  one  of  them  with  the  apparent 
and  threatening  of  a  fate  which  is  assured  death  unk 
from, — the  sound  of  this  approach,  over  quicksand 
into  inextricable  gulfs  of  mountain  bay,  this,  heard  i 
at  sea,  or  heard  far  inland,  through  the  peace  of  secun 
—or  stormless  day,  is  still  an  eternal  voice,  with  the  hi 
in  it  of  a  mighty  law,  and  the  gloom  of  a  mortal  wi 

The  old  man  "  preluded  as  he  spoke  .  .  and  then  taking  the  < 
of  'Galashiels'^  for  his  theme/ he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild, 
cated  and  beautiful  variations  ;  during  which  it  was  wonderful  to 
how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the  conscious  pride  and  I 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  considerable  powers. 

'''What  think  you  of  that  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?'" 

%        .  -       .  ■  . 

^  [9m  #brf  Cfknigmm,  Letter  dl  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  MS).} 
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77.  I  pause  again  to  distinguish  this  noble  pride  of  a 
man  of  unerring  genius,  in  the  power  which  all  his  life  has 
been  too  short  to  attain,  up  to  the  point  he  conceives  of, — 
from  the  base  complacency  of  the  narrow  brain  and  dull 
heart,  in  their  own  chosen  ways  of  indolence  or  error. 

The  feeling  comes  out  more  distinctly  still,  three  pages 
forward,  when  his  wife  tells  him, 

'"The  gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  Willie;  ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to 
him,  hinnie.'  'The  deevil  I  maunna!'  said  Willie/  'and  what  for  maunna 
I  ?     If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  hef"* 

78.  I  need  to  insist  upon  this  distinction,  at  this  time 
in  England  especially,  when  the  names  of  artists,  whose 
birth  was  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  are  dragged 
through  the  gutters  of  Paris,  Manchester,  and  New  York, 
to  decorate  the  last  puffs  written  for  a  morning  concert, 
or  a  monthly  exhibition.  I  have  just  turned  out  of  the 
house  a  book  in  which  I  am  told  by  the  modem  picture 
dealer  that  Mr.  A.,  B.»  C,  D.,  or  F.  is  ''the  Mozart  of 
the  nineteenth  century" ;  the  fact  being  that  Mozart's  birth 
wrote  the  laws  of  melody  for  all  the  world  as  irrevocably 
as  if  they  had  been  set  down  by  the  waves  of  Solway; 
and  as  widely  as  the  birth  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  sixth 
century  fixed  to  iV*  date  for  ever  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  musical  expression*  Men  of  perfect  genius  are 
known  in  all  centuries  by  their  perfect  respect  to  all  law, 

*  Joanie  tells  me  she  has  often  heard  the  fisme  of  the  real  Wandering 
^iraiie  spoken  of:  he  was  well  known  in  travel  from  the  Border  right  into 
Galloway,  stopping  to  plaj  in  villages  and  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
liouaes,  and,  strangely,  succeeded  by  a  hUnd  woman  fiddler,  who  used  to 
eome  led  by  a  sister ;  and  the  chief  singing  lessons  in  Joanie's  young  days 
were  given  through  Galloway  by  a  h&id  man,  who  played  the  fiddle  to 
perfection ;  and  his  ear  was  so  correct  that  if  in  a  class  of  fifty  voices  one 
note  was  discordant,  he  would  stop  instantly,  tap  loudly  on  the  fiddle  with 
the  back  of  his  bow,  fly  to  the  spot  where  the  wrong  note  came  from, 
poonee  on  the  person,  and  say,  '  It  was  voir,  and  it's  no  use  denying  it ; 
if  I  can't  f€e,  I  can  hear!'  and  he'd  make  the  culprit  go  over  and  over 
the  phrase  till  it  was  conquered.  He  always  opened  the  class  with  a 
sweeping  scale,  dividing  off  so  many  voices  to  each   note,   to  follow  in 
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and  love  of  past  tradition ;  their  work  in  the  world  is  never 
innovation,  but  new  creation;  without  disturbing  for  an 
instant  the  foundations  which  were  laid  of  old  time.  One 
would  have  imagined — at  least,  any  one  but  Scott  would 
have  imagined — ^that  a  Scottish  blind  fiddler  would  have 
been  only  the  exponent  of  Scottish  feeling  and  Scottish 
art;  it  was  even  with  astonishment  that  I  myself  read  the 
conclusion  of  his  dialogue  with  Darsie  Latimer: — 

"'Are  ye 'in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  all  the  gangrel  bodies  that  je 
meet  on  the  high  road,  or  find  cowering  in  a  sand-bunker  upon  the  links?' 
demanded  Willie. 

'"Oh,  no!  only  with  honest  folks  like  yourself,  Willie/  was  my  reply. 

" '  Honest  folks  like  me !  How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or 
what  I  am?    I  may  be  the  deevil  himsell  for  what  ye  ken;  for  he  has 

Swer  to  come  disguised  like  an  angel  of  light ;  and  besides,  he  is  a  prime 
dler.     He  played  a  sonata  to  CorelU,  ye  ken.'"^ 

79.  This  reference  to  the  simplest  and  purest  writer  of 
Italian  melody  being  not  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  but 
because  Willie's  own  art  had  been  truly  founded  upon  him, 
so  that  he  had  been  really  an  angel  of  music,  as  well  as 
light  to  him.  See  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
previous  page: — 

'''Do  you  ken  the  Laird?'  said  Willie,  interrupting  an  overture  of 
Corelli,  of  which  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  precision." 

I  must  pause  again,  to  crowd  together  one  or  two 
explanations  of  the  references  to  music  in  my  own  writings 
hitherto,  which  I  can  here  sum  by  asking  the  reader  to 
compare  the  use  of  the  voice  in  war,  beginning  with  the 
cry  of  Achilles  on  the  Greek  wall,*  down  to  what  may  be 
named  as  the  two  great  instances  of  modem  choral  war- 
song:   the   singing   of   the    known    Church-hymn*   at   the 

*  Psalm,  I  believe,  rather;  but  see  my  separate  notes  on  St.  Louis' 
Psalter  (now  in  preparation'). 


Letter  xLI 

[Iliad,  xviii.  217  seq.] 

No  MS.  of  this  has  been  found  among  Ruskin's  papers.] 
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Battle  of  Leuthen^  {FriedricK  voL  ii.  p.  259),  in  which 
**  five-and-twenty  thousand  victor  voices  joined  " : 

''Now  thank  God  one  and  all. 
With  heart,  with  voice,  with  hands, 
Who  wonders  great  hath  done 
To  us  and  to  all  lands;"— 

and,  on  the  counter  side,  the  song  of  the  Marseillaise  on 
the  march  to  Paris,'  which  began  the  conquests  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  turning  the  tide  of  its  enemies. 
Compare  these,  I  say,  with  the  debased  use  of  modem 
military  bands  at  dinners  and  dances,  which  inaugurate  such 
victory  as  we  had  at  the  Battle  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
modem  no-Battle  of  the  Baltic,  when  our  entire  war  fleet, 
a  vast  job  of  ironmongers,  retreated,  under  Sir  C.  Napier, 
from  bdbre  the  Russian  fortress  of  Cronstadt' 

80.  I  preface  with  this  question  the  repetition  of  what 
I  have  always  taught,^  that  the  Voice  is  the  eternal  musical 
instrument  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  angels  down  to  birds. 
Half  way  between  them,  my  little  Joanie  sang  me  yester- 
day, 18th  May,  1889,  "Farewell,  Manchester,"*  and  "Golden 
Slumbers,*'  two  pieces  of  consummate  melody,  which  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  voice,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  like  melodies  which  have  been,  not  invented,  but  inspired, 
to  aU  nations  in  the  days  of  their  loyalty  to  God,  to  their 
prince,  and  to  themselves.  That  Manchester  has  since 
become  the  funnel  of  a  volcano,  which,  not  content  with 
vmniting  pestilence,  gorges  the  whole  rain  of  heaven,*  that 
falls  over  a  district  as  distant  as  the  ancient  Scottish  border, 
— is  not  indeed  wholly  Manchester's  fault,  nor  altogether 
Charles  Stuart's  friult ;  the  beginning  of  both  faults  is  in  the 
substitution  of  mercenary  armies  for  the  troops  of  nations 

«  [For  another  reference  to  this  battle,  see  A  Kni^kft  Faiik,  eh.  zil.  (VoL  XXXI. 

p.  ^tM 

•  rComufftt  FkUan,  Fair  and  Fimi,  §  48  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  316^] 

*  [See  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  524,  and  other  references  there  giyen.] 
«  [See,  for  insUnce,  VoL  XXXI.  pp.  107-112.1 

•  [See  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  429.1 

*  [For  other  references  to  Inirlmere  water-workS|  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  617  n,,  end 
VoL  5CXIX.  p.  162.] 
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led  by  their  kings.  Had  Queen  Mary  led,  like  Zenobia, 
at  Langside;^  had  Charles  I.  charged  instead  of  Prince 
Rupert  at  Naseby;  and  Prince  Edward  bade  Lochiel  follow 
Mm  at  Culloden,  we  should  not  to-day  have  been  debating 
who  was  to  be  pur  king  at  Birmingham  or  Glasgow.  For 
the  rest  I  take  the  bye-help  that  Fors  gives  me  in  this 
record  of  the  power  of  a  bird's  voice  only.* 

81.  But  the  distinction  of  the  music  of  Scotland  from 
every  other  is  in  its  association  with  sweeter  natural 
sounds,  and  filling  a  deeper  silence.  As  Fors  also  ordered 
it,  yesterday  afternoon,  before  Joanie  sang  these  songs  to 
me,  I  had  been,  for  the  first  time  since  my  return  from 
Venice,  down  to  the  shore  of  my  own  lake,  with  her  and 
her  two  youngest  children,  at  the  little  promontory  of 
shingle  thrown  out  into  it  by  the  only  mountain  brook 
on  this  eastern  side,  (Beck  Leven,)  which  commands  the 
windings  of  its  wooded  shore  under  Fumess  Fells,  and  the 
calm  of « its  fairest  expanse  of  mirror  wave, — a  scene  which 
is  in  general  almost  melancholy  in  its  perfect  solitude;  but, 
when  the  woods  are  in  their  gladness,  and  the  green — how 
much  purer,  how  much  softer  than  ever  emerald ! — of  their 
unsullied  spring,  and  the  light  of  dawning  summer,  possess- 
ing  alike   the   clouds   and   mountains  of  the  west, — it   is, 

•  "  An  extraordinary  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  every  evening  at  Leicester 
in  the  freemen's  ifllotment  gardens,  where  a  nightingale  has  established 
itself.  The  midnight  songster  was  first  heard  a  week  ago,  and  every  even- 
ing hundreds  of  people  line  the  roads  near  the  trees  where  the  bird  has 
his  haunt.  The  crowds  patiently  wait  till  the  music  begins,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  listeners  remain  till  midnight,  while  a  number  of  enthusiasts  linger 
till  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  rooming.  Strange  to  say,  the  bird  usually 
sings  in  a  large  thorn  bush  just  over  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  of  the 
Midland  main  line,  but  the  songster  is  heedless  of  noise,  and  smoke,  and 
steam,  his  stream  of  song  being  uninterrupted  for  four  or  five  hours  every 
night.  So  large  has  been  the  throng  of  listeners  that  the  chief  constable 
has  drafted  a  number  of  policemen  to  maintain  order  and  prevent  damage." 
—Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  May  Uth,  1889. 

^  [The  battle  of  Langside,  May  13,  1568 ;  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots:  see  The  Abbot,  ch.  xxxvii.  (compare  Vol.  XXXIY.  p.  881  n.).  For  Zenobia, 
see  Gibbon,  chapter  xi.] 
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literally,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  strange  remnants 
of  all  that  was  once  most  sacred  in  this  British  land, — all 
to  which  we  owe,  whether  the  heart,  or  the  voice,  of  the 
Douglas  <*  tender  and  true,**  or  the  minstrel  of  the  Eildons, 
or  the  baid  of  Fljmlimmon,  or  the  Ellen  of  the  lonely 
Isle,^ — ^to  whose  lips  Scott  has  entrusted  the  most  beautifiil 
Ave  Maiia  that  was  ever  sung,  and  which  can  never  be 
sung  rightly  again  until  it  is  remembered  that  the  harp 
is  the  true  ancient  instrument  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
Ireland.* 

^  Although  the  violin  was  known  as  early  as  1270^  and  occurs  again  and 
again  in  French  and  Italian  scolptore  and  illamination,  its  introduction,  in 
superseding  both  the  Toice,  the  golden  bell,  and  the  silver  trumpet,'  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  demoraliaation  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  in  Naples,  of 
which  Evelyn  writes  in  1644,'  "The  building  of  the  city  is,  for  the  size,  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe.  To  it  bdongeth  three  thousand  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  those  best  built  and  adorned  of  any  in  Italy.  They  greatly 
affect  the  Spanish  gravity  in  their  habit,  delight  in  good  horses,  the  streets 
are  full  of  gallants  on  horseback,  and  in  coaches  and  sedans,  from  hence  first 
biougbt  into  England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb;  the  country  people  so 
jovia^  and  addicted  to  music,  that  the  very  husbandmen  almost  universally 
play  on  the  guitar,  singing  and  composing  songs  in  praise  of  their  sweet- 
hearty  and  will  commonly  go  to  the  field  with  their  fiddle, — ^they  are 
merry,  witty,  and  genial,  all  which  I  attribute  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  air/' 

What  Evelyn  means  by  fhejiddle  is  not  quite  certain,  since  he  himself, 
going  to  study  ''in  Padua,  fisr  beyond  the  sea,"^  there  learned  to  play  on 
"ye  theorba,  taught  bv  Signior  Dominico  Bassano,  who  had  a  daughter 
married  to  a  doctor  of  laws,  that  played  and  sung  to  nine  several  instru- 
ments, with  that  skill  and  addresse  as  few  masters  in  Italy  exceeded  her; 
she  likewise  composed  divers  excellent  pieces.  I  had  never  seen  any  play 
on  the  Napiet  tM  before." 


^  rrhe  refereneet  here  are  to  Bishop  Gawin  Douglas  (the  translator  of  Virgil, 
for  whom  sse  T<d«  XXXIV.  p.  339),  whom  Rotidn  associates  with  the  old  song 
C'O  Douglas,  O  Douglas  Tendir  and  trewo"— n#  Bnke  •film  HmeUi^  st  zzxL); 
to  Thomas  of  Efcildowie  (see  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  331) ;  to  The  Bmrd  of  Gray : 


''Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Blade  huge  Plinliniroon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head  " ; 

and  to  ns  Ui^  ^  Urn  Lake,  canto  iii.  20j 

•  [Compare  F^n  Cimoi§era,  Lettec  83  (VoL  XXDL  p.  2j{9).] 

*  [See  the  Dtefy  for  February  8,  1044-1646 ;  and  for  ttie  passage  about  the 
theorba,  October  10,  1645.] 

«  [71s  lay  4/lAs  Uui  Jihuirti,  canto  i.  11:— 


In  I^idna,  for  beyood  the 


le  may 
•a..-! 
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whether  the  fishermen  and  ocean  Gods  of  Solway,  or  the 
marchmen  and  mountain  Gods  of  Cheviot.^  Rarest,  nowa- 
days, of  all  the  gifts  of  cultivated  womankind.  It  tised  to 
be  said  of  a  Swiss  girl,  in  terms  of  commendation,  she 
**  prays  well  and  dances  well '' ;  but  now,  no  human  creature 
can  pray  at  the  pace  of  our  conmion  prayers,  or  dance  at 
the  pace  of  popular  gavottes, — ^more  especially  the  last;  for 

*  I  must  here  once  for  all  explain  distinctly  to  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  reader,  the  sense  in  which  throughout  all  my  earnest  writing  of  the 
last  twenty  years  I  use  the  plural  word  "gods,"  I  mean  by  it,  the  totality 
of  spiritual  powers,  delegated  by  the  Lond  of  the  universe  to  do,  in  their 
several  heights,  or  offices,  parts  of  His  will  respecting  men,  or  the  world 
that  man  is  imprisoned  in ; — not  as  myself  knowing,  or  in  security  believing, 
that  there  are  such,  but  in  meekness  accepting  the  testimony  and  belief 
of  all  ages,  to  the  presence,  in  heaven  and  earth,  of  angels,  principalities, 
powers,  thrones,  and  the  like, — with  genii,  fairies,  or  spirits  ministering 
and  guardian,  or  destroying  or  tempting ;  or  aiding  good  work  and  inspiring 
the  mightiest.  For  all  these,  I  take  the  general  word  "gods,"  as  the  best 
understood  in  all  languages,  and  the  truest  and  widest  in  meaning,  includ- 
ing the  minor  ones  of  seraph,  cherub,  ghost,  wraith,  and  the  like;  and 
myself  knowing  for  an  indisputable  fact,  that  no  true  happiness  exists,  nor 
is  any  good  work  ever  done  by  human  creatures,  but  in  the  sense  or 
imagination  of  such  presences.  The  following  passage  from  the  first  volume 
of  Fors  Clavigera  ^  gives  example  of  the  sense  in  which  I  most  literally  and 
earnestly  refer  to  them: — 

"You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw  brown  landscapes 
for  you  !  That  was  also  a  discovery,  and  some  day  may  be  useful.  But 
the  sun  had  drawn  landscapes  before  for  you,  not  in  brown,  but  in  green, 
and  blue,  and  all  imaginable  colours,  here  in  England.  Not  one  of  you 
ever  looked  at  them,  then;  not  one  of  you  cares  for  the  loss  of  them, 
now,  when  you  have  shut  the  sun  out  with  smoke,  so  that  he  can  draw 
nothing  more,  except  brown  blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box.  There  was  a 
rocky  valley  between  Buxton  and  Bake  well,  once  upon  a  time,  divine  as 
the  vale  of  Tempe;  you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and 
evening, — Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  Muses  of  the  Light,  walking  in  fair 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it,  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its 
crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  but  for  cash  (which  you  did 
not  know  the  way  to  get).  You  thought  you  could  get  it  by  what  the 
Times  calls  '  Railroad  Enterprise.'  You  enterprised  a  railroad  through  the 
valley,  you  blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into 
its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now, 
every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half-an-hour,  and  every  fool 
in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  process  of  exchange, 
you  Fools  everywhere!" 

^  [Letter  6,  §  9  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  86).] 
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however  fast  the  clergyman  may  gabble,  or  the  choir-boys 
yowl,  their  psalms,  an  earnest  reader  can  always  tJdnk  his 
prayer,  to  the  end  of  the  verse ;  but  no  mortal  footing  can 
give  either  the  right  accent,  or  the  due  pause,  in  any 
beautiful  step,  at  the  pace  of  modem  waltz  or  polka  music. 
Nay,  even  the  last  quadrille  I  ever  saw  well  danced,  (and 
would  have  given  half  my  wits  to  have  joined  hands  in,) 
by  Jessie  and  Vicky  Vokes,  with  Fred  and  Rosina,^  was  in 
truth  not  a  quadrille,  or  four-square  dance,  but  a  beautifully 
flying  romp.  But  Joanie  could  always  dance  everything 
rightly^  having  not  only  the  brightest  light  and  warmth 
of  heart,  but  a  faultless  foot;  faultless  in  freedom — ^never 
narrowed,  or  lifted  into  point  or  arch  by  its  boot  or  heel, 
but  level,  and  at  ease;  small,  aljnost  to  a  fault,  and  in  its 
swiftest  steps  rising  and  falling  with  the  gentleness  which 
only  Byron  has  found  words  for — 

''Naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow — and  fiills  on  earth  as  mute."' 

^  Of  right  dancing,  in  its  use  on  the  stage,  see  the  repeated  notices 
in  Time  ami  Tide.  Here  is  the  most  careful  one:— ''She  did  it  beauti- 
fully and  simplj,  as  a  child  ought  to  dance.  She  was  not  an  infant 
prodigy ;  there  was  no  evidence,  in  the  finish  or  strength  of  her  motion, 
that  she  bad  been  put  to  continual  torture  through  half  her  eight  or  nine 
years.  She  did  nothing  more  than  any  child,  well  taught,  but  painlessly, 
might  do.  She  caricatured  no  older  person, — attempted  no  curious  or  fan- 
tastic skill.  She  was  dressed  decently, — she  moved  decently, — she  looked 
and  behaved  innocently, — and  she  danced  her  joyful  dance  with  perfect 
grace,  spirit,  sweetness,  and  self-forgetfulness.  And  through  all  the  vast 
theatre,  full  of  English  fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  there  was  not 
one  hand  lifted  to  give  her  sign  of  praise  but  mine. 

"Presently  after  this  came  on  the  forty  thieves,  who,  as  I  told  you, 
were  girls;  and  there  being  no  thieving  to  be  presently  done,  and  time 
hanging  heavy  on  their  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  the  forty  thief-girls  proceeded 
to  light  forty  dgarsL  Whereupon  the  British  public  gave  them  a  round  of 
applause. 

"Whereupon  I  fell  a-thinking;  and  saw  little  more  of  the  piece,  except 
as  an  agly  and  disturbing  dresm."' 

^  [For  this  fiunily  of  dancers  and  comedians,  see  the  DkHonary  ^  XaHonal 

*  [TTke  C9rmUr,  il  12.] 

*  [llMt  and  Tide,  $  24  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  838).  For  other  noUoes  of  dancing, 
tea  Ml.,  pp.  362,  367-368 ;  and  compare  what  Raskin  says  of  Taglioni  (above. 
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The  modem  artificial  ideal  being,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
by  the  manner  of  stamp  or  tap,  as  in  the  Laureate's  line — 

''She  tapped  her  tiny  silken-sandalled  foot"^ 

From  which  type  the  way  is  short,  and  has  since  been 
traversed  quickly,  to  the  conditions  of  patten,  clog,  golosh, 
and  high-heeled  bottines,  with  the  real  back  of  the  foot 
thrown  behind  the  ankle  like  a  negress's,  yrhich  have  dis- 
tressed alike,  and  disgraced,  all  feminine  motion  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century, — ^the  slight  harebell  having  little 
chance  enough  of  raising  its  head,'  once  well  under  the 
hoofs  of  our  proud  maidenhood,  decorate  with  dead  robins, 
transfixed  humming-birds,  and  hot-house  flowers, — ^for  its 
"Wedding  March  by  Mendelssohn."  To  think  that  there 
is  not  enough  love  or  praise  in  all  Europe  and  America 
to  invent  one  other  tune  for  the  poor  things  to  strut  to  I 

85.  I  draw  back  to  my  own  home,  twenty  years  ago, 
permitted  to  thank  Heaven  once  more  for  the  peace,  and 
hope,  and  loveliness  of  it,  and  the  Elysian  walks  with 
Joanie,  and  Paradisiacal  with  Rosie,  under  the  peach-blossom 
branches  by  the  little  glittering  stream  which  I  had  paved 
with  crystal  for  them.*  I  had  built  behind  the  highest  duster 
of  laurels  a  reservoir,  from  which,  on  sunny  afternoons,  1 
could  let  a  quite  rippling  film  of  water  run  for  a  couple 
of  hours  down  behind  the  hayiield,  where  the  grass  in 
spring  still  grew  fresh  and  deep.  There  used  to  be  always 
a  corncrake  or  two  in  it  Twilight  after  twilight  I  have 
hunted  that  bird,  and  never  once  got  glimpse  of  it:  the 
voice  was  always  at  the  other  side  of  the  field,  or  in  the 
inscrutable  air  or  earth.  And  the  little  stream  had  its 
falls,  and  pools,  and  imaginary  lakes.  Here  and  there  it 
laid  for  itself  lines  of  graceful  sand ;  there  and  here  it  lost 
itself  under   beads   of  chalcedony.     It  wasn't   the   Liffey, 

*  [The  Princess,  Prologue,  149.] 

*  [Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.   18 :   quoted   also   in   Sesame   and  LiHes,  ^  9A 
(Vol.  XVm.  p.  142).l  ^ 

»  [See  above,  p.  317.] 
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nor  the  Nith,  nor  the  Wandel;  but  the  two  girb  were 
surely  ft  little  cruel  to  call  it  ''The  Gutter *•!  Happiest 
times,  for  all  of  us,  that  ever  were  to  be;  not  but  that 

(  Joanie  and  her  Arthur  are  giddy  enough,  both  of  thtoi 
yet,  with  their  five  little  ones,  but  they  have  been  sorely 
anxious  about  me,  and  I  have  been  sorrowful  enough  for 
myself,  since  ever  I  lost  sight  of  that  peach-blossom  avenue. 
''Eden -land"  Rosie  calls  it  sometimes  in  her  letters. 
Whether  its  tiny  river  were  of  the  waters  of  Abana,^  or 
Euphrates,  or  Thamesis,  I  know  not,  but  they  were  sweeter 
to  my  thirst  than  the  fountains  of  Trevi  or  Branda. 

86.  How  things  4>ind  and  blend  themselves  together! 
The  last  time  I  saw  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,*  it  was  from 
Arthur's  father's  room — Joseph  Severn's,  where  we  both 
took  Joanie  to  see  him  in  1872,  and  the  old  man  made 
a  sweet  drawing  of  his  pretty  daughter-in-law,  now  in  her 
schoolroom;  he  himself  then  eager  in  finishing  his  last 
picture  of  the  Marriage  in  Cana,'  which  he  had  caused  to 
take  place  under  a  vine  trellis,  and  delighted  himself  by 
painting  the   crystal  and  ruby   glittering  of  the  changing 

^  rivulet  of  water  out  of  the  Greek  vase,  glowing  into  wine. 
Fonte  Branda*   I   last   saw   with   Charles   Norton,*   under 

^  I  must  here  say  of  Joanna  and  Charles  Norton  this  much  fiirther, 
that  thejr  were  mostly  of  a  mind  in  the  advice  they  gave  me  about  my 
books;  and  though  Joan  was^  as  it  must  have  been  already  enough  seen, 
a  true-bred  Jacobite,  she  curiously  objected  to  my  early  Catholic  opinions 
as  roundly  as  either  Norton  or  John  P.  Robinson.^     The  three  of  them — 

»  [2  Kings  V.  12.1 

*  rSee  F^te  XIII. ;  above,  p.  276.] 

*  [Left  among  other  works  unfinished  in  Severn's  studio,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1879.  A  visitor  to  the  studio  says  of  it  that  it  '' evinced  a  touch  of 
geniut  in  represeutinf  the  transformed  water  poured  from  one  pitcher  at  first 
truBSparent  as  crystal,  out  changiug  colour  in  its  arc,  lilce  a  rainbow,  and  descending 

i  red  mto  the  other.  Severn  was  proud  of  this  idea ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  when  he  had  painted  in  the  miracle,  with  a  few  sketchy  figurea  in 
the  background,  he  abandoned  the  desicn  for  a  new  memory  portrait  of  Keats  at 
tba  M  of  eighteen "  (Professor  E.  S.  Kohertson,  quoted  in  William  Sharp's  1^ 
•atf  Letien  qf  Jaeph  Severn,  p.  d03).l 

*  \foT  Other  references  to  this  fountain  of  Siena,  celebrated  by  Dante,  see 
VoL  XVIL  p.  551,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  29,  and  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  223.] 

*  [Of  Lowell's  Bighw  Papere:  ^' John  P.  Robinson  he  Sea  they  didn't  know 
everytbin*  down  in  Judee."] 
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the  same  arches  where  Dante  saw  it.  We  drank  of  it 
together,  and  walked  together  that  evening  on  the  hills 
above,  where  the  fireflies  among  the  scented  thickets  shone 
fitfully  in  the  still  midarkened  air.^  How  they  shone  I 
moving  like  fine-broken  starlight  through  the  purple  leaves. 
How  they  shone  1  through  the  sunset  that  fJEuled  into  thun- 
derous night  as  I  entered  Siena  three  days  before,  the 
white  edges  of  the  mountainous  clouds  still  lighted  from 
the  west,  and  the  openly  golden  sky  calm  behind  the  Gate 
of  Siena's  heart,  with  its  still  golden  words,  ''Cor  magis 
tibi  Sena  pandit,"*  and  the  fireflies  ever3rwhere  in  sky  and 
cloud  rising  and  falling,  mixed  with  the  lightning,  and 
more  intense  than  the  stars. 

Brantwood, 

June  igth,  1889. 

not  counting  Lady  TVevelyan  or  little  Connie,'  (aU  together  ,^iw  opponent 
powers) — ^may  be  held  practically  answerable  for  my  having  never  followed 
up  the  historic  study  begun  in  Val  d'Arno,  for  it  chanced  that,  alike  in 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Rome,  all  these  friends,  tutors,  or  enchantresses  were 
at  different  times  amusing  themselves  when  I  was  at  my  hardest  work ;  and 
many  happy  days  were  spent  by  all  of  us  in  somewhat  luxurious  hotel  life, 
when  by  rights  I  should  have  been  still  under  Padre  Tino  in  the  sacristy 
of  Assisi,^  or  Cardinal  Agostini  at  Venice,  or  the  Pope  himself  at  Rome, 
with  my  much  older  friend  than  any  of  these,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  perfectly 
faithful  and  loving  servant  Antonio.  Of  Joanna's  and  Connie's  care  of  me 
some  further  history  will  certainly,  if  I  live,  be  given  in  No.  VII.,  "The 
Rainbows  of  Giessbach";^  of  Charles  Norton's  visit  to  me  there  also. 

^  [Ruslcin  refers  again  to  the  fireflies,  seen  at  Siena  in  1870,  in  a  note  added 
at  the  end  of  Ethic*  qf  the  Dust  in  1877:  see  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  368.  A  passage  from 
an  earlier  letter  (to  his  father)  may  be  added : — 

"  PiSTOJA,  May  28,  1845.— I  have  just  come  in  from  an  evening  walk 
among  the  stars  and  fireflies.  One  nardly  knows  where  one  has  got  to 
between  them,  for  the  flies  flash,  as  you  know,  exactly  like  stars  on  the 
sea,  and  the  impression  to  the  eye  is  as  if  one  was  walking  on  water.  I 
was  not  the  least  prepared  for  their  intense  brilliancy.  They  dazzled  me 
like  fireworks,  and  it  was  very  heavenly  to  see  them  floating,  field  beyond 
field,  under  the  shadowy  vines."] 
"  [For  this  inscription,  see  Vol.  XXm.  p.  27.1 

*  For  Miss  Constance  Milliard  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Churchill),  see  above,  p.  468J 

*  [See  Vol.  XXrX.  p.  90  (where  he  is  called  "Tmi"),  and  compare  Vol.  XXin. 
p.  xxxix.  For  Cardinal  Agostini.  see  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  126 ;  and  for  Antonio,  Vol. 
XXIV.  pp.  xxxix.-xliii.,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  68.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  unwritten  chapter,  see  below,  p.  633.] 
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PREFACE 

The  readers  of  Prceterita  must  by  this  time  have  seen 
;hat  the  limits  of  its  design  do  not  allow  the  insertion  of 
my  but  cardinal  correspondence.  They  will,  of  course,  also 
mow  that  during  a  life  like  mine,  I  must  have  received 
nany  letters  of  general  interest,  while  those  of  my  best- 
^[arded  friends  are  often  much  more  valuable  than  my  own 
ayings.  Of  these  I  will  choose  what  I  think  should  not 
>e  lost,  which,  with  a  few  excerpts  of  books  referred  to,  I 
an  arrange  at  odd  times  for  the  illustration  of  Ptceterita, 
irhile  yet  the  subscribers  to  that  work  need  not  buy  the 
upplemental  one  unless  they  like.  But,  for  the  convenience 
f  those  who  wish  to  have  both,  their  form  and  type  will 
le  the  same. 

The  letters  will  not  be  arranged  chronologically,  but  as 
hey  happen,  at  any  time,  to  bear  on  the  incidents  related 
ti  the  main  text.  Thus  I  begin  with  some  of  comparatively 
ecent  date,  from  my  very  dear  friend  Robert  Leslie,  G^rge 
jeslie's  brother,  of  extreme  importance  in  illustration  of 
oints  in  the  character  of  Turner  to  which  I  have  myself  too 
lightly  referred.  The  pretty  scene  first  related  in  them, 
lowever,  took  place  before  I  had  heard  Turner's  name. 
The  too  brief  notes  of  autobiography  left  by  the  quietly 
kilful  and  modest  painter,  the  ^^  father  who  was  staying  at 
LfOrd  Egremont's,"  C.  R.  Leslie,  contain  the  truest  and  best- 
mtten  sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time  that,  so  far 
is  I  know,  exist  in  domestic  literature. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Bbantwood,  S6(A  Jtme,  1886. 
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^'Gy  Monu  Plaok,  Soutbampton, 
"^JuM  7tky  1884. 

I.  '^My  father  was  staying  at  Lord  Egremont's;  it  was  in  September, 
[  believe,  of  1882.  The  son  had  set  beyond  the  trees  at  the  emi  of  the 
little  lake  in  Petworth  Park;  at  the  other  end  of  this  lake  was  a 
lolitary  man,  pacing  to  and  fro,  watching  five  or  six  lines  or  trimmers, 
that  floated  outside  the  water  lilies  near  the  bank.  'There,'  said  my 
bther,  'is  Mr.  Tomer^  the  great  tea*  painter.'  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  on  the  grass,  near  him,  lay  a  fine  pike.  As  we  came  up,  anoUier 
Bsh  had  just  taken  one  of  the  baits,  bat^  by  some  mischance,  this  line 
got  foul  of  a  stump  or  tree  root  in  the  water,  and  Turner  was  excited 
and  very  fussy  in  his  efforts  to  clear  it,  knotting  together  bits  of  twine, 
with  a  large  stone  at  the  end,  which  he  threw  over  the  line  several 
times  with  no  effect.  'He  did  not  care,'  he  said,  'so  much  about  losing 
the  fish  as  his  tackle.'  My  fiither  hack^  off  a  long  slender  branch  of  a 
tree  and  tried  to  poke  the  line  clear.  This  also  fsBed,  and  Turner  told 
him  that  nothing  but  a  boat  would  enable  him  to  get  his  line.  Now 
it  chanced  that,  the  very  day  before,  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  had  been 
trolling  for  jack,  rowed  about  by  a  man  in  a  boat  nearly  all  day;  and 
my  father,  thinking  it  hard  that  Turner  should  lose  his  fish  and  a  valuable 
line,  started  across  the  park  to  a  keeper's  cottage,  where  the  key  of  the 
boathouse  was  kept  When  we  returned,  and  while  waiting  for  the  boat, 
Turner  became  quite  chatty,  rigging  me  a  little  ship,  cut  out  of  a  chip, 
sticking  masts  into  it,  and  making  her  sails  from  a  leaf  or  two  torn  from 
a  small  sketch-book,  in  which  I  recollect  seeing  a  memorandum  in  colour 
that  he  had  made  of  the  sky  and  sunset  The  ship  was  hardly  ready  for 
sea  before  the  man  and  boat  came  lumbering  up  to  the  bank,  and  Turner 
was  busy  directing  and  helping  him  to  recover  the  line,  and,  if  possible, 
the  fish.  This,  however,  escaped  in  the  confusion.  When  Uie  line  was 
got  in,  my  father  gave  the  roan  a  couple  of  shillings  for  bringing  the 
boat;  while  Turner,  remarking  that  it  was  no  use  fishing  any  more  after 
the  water  had  been  so  much  disturbed,  reeled  up  his  other  lines,  and, 
slipping  a  finger  through  the  pike's  gills,  walked  off  with  us  toward 
Petworth   House.     Walking  behind,  admiring  the  great  fish,  I   noticed  as 

*  1  have  put  "sea"  in  italics,  because  it  is  a  new  idea  to  me  that  at  this  time 
Turner's  fiime  rested  on  his  marine  ]}aintings>-all  the  early  drawings  passing 
virtually  without  notice  from  the  Art  world. 
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Turner  carried  ft  how  the  tail  dragged  on  the  grass,  while  hi*  own  i 
tails  were  but  little  further  from  the  ground ;  also  that  a  roll  of 
irhicb  1  picked  up,  fell  from  a  pocket  in  one  of  these  coat-tjuk 
Turner,  after  letting  my  iather  have  a  peep  at  them^  tied  the  bairfk  f  1^ 
tightly  with  a  bit  of  the  sacred  line.  1  think  he  had  taken  ^mt  twmf 
off  this  bundle  of  sketches  when  making  his  atone  rocket  appafats^  si'  ^ 
that  this  led  to  the  roll  working  out  of  his  pocket.  My  father  knew  1^1 1. 
about  fishing  ar  fishing-tackle^  and  a&ke<l  Turner^  as  a  matter  of  i-urke^l^ 
what  the  line  he  had  nearly  lost  was  wortli.  Turner  answered  th»t  It  m\  . 
An  expensive  one,  worth  quite  half  a  crowu.  11 

"Turner's  6sh  was  served  for  dinner  that  evening;  and,  thirngfa  1  ^L 
not  there  to  hear  it,  my  father  told  me  how  old  Lord  Egremont  )^^^ 
Cbantrey  much  about  his  having  trolled  the  whole  of  the  day  vitiiil 
even  a  single  run,  while  Turner  had  only  come  down  by  coAch  that  t&^i 
noon  J  gone  out  for  an  hour,  and  brought  in  this  big  6a b.  Sir  Frandi««| 
a  scientific  fisherman,  and  president  of  the  Stock  bridge  Fishing  Cl^h,  *d  ] 
no  doubt,  looked  upon  Turner^  with  his  trimmers,  as  Utile  better  tka  i 
poacher.  Still  there  was  the  fish,  and  Lord  EgreEpout's  banter  of  Chmititf  \ 
mast  have  been  an  intense  delight  to  Turner  as  a  fishennan. 

2.  'Mt  was  about  this  time  that  1  5rst  went  with  my  fatbor  t0lll| 
Royal  Academy  upon  varnishing  days,  and,  wandering  about  watehisif  lb 
artisti  at  work,  there  was  no  one,  next  to  Stanfield  and  his  IxmU^  thA  1 
liked  to  get  near  so  much  as  Turner^t  as  he  stood  working  upon  thorn,  to 
my  eyes,  nearly  blank  white  canvases  in  their  old  Academy  frames.  Ttei 
were  always  a  number  of  mysterious  little  gaUi[>otg  and  eup«  ef  enktf 
ranged  upon  drawing  stools  iu  front  of  his  pictures ;  andj  a^ong  otkif 
bright  colours,  I  recollect  one  that  must  liave  been  simple  red-*lead.  tit 
used  short  brushes^  some  of  them  like  the  writei^  used  by  bousie  decomtaoi 
working  with  thin  colour  over  the  white  ground,  and  using  the  brush  ^ndm 
dapping  and  writing  with  it  thc^e  wonderfully  fretted  cloud  fonns  and  tk 
rippiings  and  filmy  surface  cun'es  upon  his  near  water.  I  have  seen  Tamcc 
at  work  upon  many  varnishing  days,  but  never  rementher  hu  uttHg  «  mauLtikkf 
He  came,  they  said,  with  the  carpenters  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  woiled 
standing  all  day.^  He  always  had  on  an  old,  tall  beaver  hat,  w^om  raths 
off  his  forehead  J  which  added  much  to  his  look  of  m  North  Sea  |Alc^t« 

(Parenthetic.) 

**  Have  you  noticed  the  sky  lately  in  the  north-west  when  the  sisa  i 
about  A  hand's  breadth  above  the  horizon  ;  also  just  after  suti&elt  wbd 
jour  *  storm  cloud'  has  been  very  marked,  remaining  like  a  painted  tk| 
mo  still,  that  it  might  have  been  photographed  over  and  over  a^aiti  by  tli 
slowest  of  processes?" 

*  Italics  tnine,     1  have  oitcu  told  my  pupils,  and,    I  hope,  pHuted    §or  thm 
aomewhere^^  that  all   fine  painting  iuvolve«  the  play^  or  aweep^  of  th« 
the  fhoutder. 


I  (Compare  what  Euskin  says,  of  Turner's  work  on  vannshing  dayi^  in  JMbi 

filers,  vol  V.  (Vol  Vli  p.  248).l 

■  [Bee  Vol,  SIX,  p.  120  and  Vol  XXIV.  p.  20.] 
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(From  a  following  letter): — 

3.  ''The  only  thing  I  am  not  certain  abottt  is  the  exact  date  of 
it  first  sight  of  Turner.  I  know  that  in  1888  I  did  not  go  to  Petworth^ 
my  fiither  took  us  all  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  returning 
ain  in  the  spring  of  '84 ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scene  in 
e  park,  which  I  tried  to  describe,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Sep-- 
isDer  of  '84.  I  remember  it  all  as  though  it  were  yesterday;  I  must 
sn  have  been  eight  years  old.  I  was  alwajrs  with  my  father,  and  we 
^nt  every  autumn  at  Petworth  for  many  years,  both  before  and  after 
»!.  1  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning,  but  I  had  been  allowed  to 
snd  the  whole  of  the  day  before  with  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  in  that  boat, 
1  recollect  his  damning  the  man  very  much,  once  during  the  day,  for 
lling  ahead  rather  suddenly,  whereby  Sir  Francis,  who  was  standing  up- 
the  boat,  was  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  her — no  joke  for 
sh  a  heavy  man. 

'^I  think  the  foundation  of  the  ship  was  a  mere  flat  bit  of  board  or 
[p,  cut  out  for  me  by  my  fiither,  and  that  Constable,  the  artist,  had 
ick  a  sail  in  it  for  me  some  days  before  (he  was  also  at  Petworth).  I 
ist  have  mentioned  this  to  Turner,  as  I  have  a  recollection  of  his  saying, 

he  rigged  it,  'Oh,  he  don't  know  anything  about  ships/  or  'What 
cm  he  know  about  ships?  this  is  how  it  ought  to  be,'  sticking  up  MtAf^ 
la  which  looked  to  my  eyes  really  quite  ship-shape  at  that  time. 

4.  "I  saw  Turner  painting  at  the  R.A.  on  more  than  one  varnishing 
f,  as  my  father  took  me  with  him  for  several  years  in  succession.  Every 
idemician,  in  those  good  old  times  of  mofiy  varnishing  days,  was  allowed 

take  an  assistant  or  servant  with  him,  to  carry  about  and  clean  his 
ishes,  etc. ;  and  my  father  and  others  always  took  their  sons.  This 
snt  on  for  some  years,  and  I  recollect  my  disappointment  when  my 
her  told  me  he  could  not  take  me  any  more,  as  there  had  been  a 
lolation  passed  at  a  council  meeting  agadnst  the  custom.  1  know  that 
M  of  the  pictures  which  I  saw  Turner  working  upon,  just  as  I  have 
icribed  to  you,  were  the  Venetian  subjects.  Mr.  Turner  was  alwaya 
her  pleasant  and  friendly  with  me,  on  account,  I  think,  of  my  love  of 
5  sea.  I  have  been  to  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  many  time» 
th  my  fiither,  and  recollect  once  that  he  took  us  into  his  dining-room 
d  uncorked  a  very  fine  old  bottle  of  port  for  us.  I  was  much  older 
en,  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  can  never  of  course  forget  a  few  kind 
irds  which  he  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  myself  an  exhibitor  at  the  RA.^ 
f  picture  was  a  scene  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  two  sailors  chafiing  a 
Mcnger,  called  'A  Sailor's  Yam.'  Turner  came  up  to  the  picture,  and 
er  looking  at  it  for  a  minute,  said,  'I  like  your  colour.'  I  have  the 
»tiire  now,  and  always  think  of  him  when  I  look  at  it 

^  [From  1843  onwardt.  In  the  exhibiUon  of  1843  Mr.  R.  C.  Leslie  had  No.  285. 
iloming  at  Sea" ;  in  1844,  No.  d9,  "Moonlight  at  Sea";  in  1845,  Nos.  368  and 
I,  "Bi^hton  Pier:  a  Strong  Breeze"  and  ^Evening  after  a  Sea-fight";  in  1848, 
u  1266,  "The  Great  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  Niagara";  in  1847,  No.  466,  "A  Com- 
int  from  the  Forecastle";  in  1848,  No.  663,  "The  New  York  and  Liverpool 
eket-ahip"  ;  in  1849,  No.  670,  "Morning:  St.  Brekde's  Bay,  Jersey";  in  I860,. 
.  327,  '*^A  Sailor's  Yam."] 
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**  I  have  wrifcten  all  tbii  In  great  hatte  to  amiper  jam  qaettSoi 
Mr.  Ruddn;  and  am  tony  I  have  to  little  to  tell,  and  tiiat  I  aa 
to  bring  myidf  fbrwaid  ao  nuadh  In  the  matter. 

S.  ''I  have  often  tliong)it  that  Tinner  went  ont  to  eafeeh  fk 
bocnnin  he  knew  that  Chantrey  had  been  iinwiiifffiMfnl  the  di^ 

"I  don't  know  whether  yon  were  ever  a  litheiman;  If  yon 
would  understand  the  itrange  fcidnatton  that  the  water  haa  I 
you  matched  your  that  fish,  after  feeling  the  tag  and  awnqi  ef  1 1 
the  line.    Now  the  hke  In  F^tworth  Fkik  had  that  ftiirfaalina  irl 
OBily  fiahy  mind.    Moftt  boys'  minda  are  veiy  liahy,  and  ahooty  tN^*  i 


you  have  ported  ont»  and  I  waa  no  exeeptlon;  but  I  waa  alwaya 


boaly  aa  well,  earing  leaa  &r  rowing  than  aafling;  and 

get  afloat  myaelf,  i  waa  never  tired,  even  aa  a  big  boy,  of  dalag  •  I 

ii^gttMti^i  Iq  any  ftrm  of  toy  aaillng-boat  I  eooM  deviae  or  net  aril  i 

Henee  it  waa  that  when  I  saw  Ttaimer^s  fidi  upon  the  _ 

told  Uiat  he  waa  a  sea  painteri  I  looked  upon  him  at  onee  aa 

to  fell  down  and  worship — a  man  who  eooU  eatdi  a  big  fa^ 

aea  and  boatal    My  fetfaer,  thong)i  he  had.  much  of  the  ~ 

In  hia  nature,  and  eouU  make  himself  a  booljadc  In  Ave  nd 

had  midaid  or  lost  his  own,  was  no  yortnnan,  and  eamd  little  fer  hi' 

Ing  beyond  taking  a  aliilling  fere  aometimea  from  Hnngerfiiid  Stiia  b  i 


&  "Aa  to  my  reooUeetlmia  of  Tamer  upon  the 
bear  in  miira  tha^  aa  I  had  been  uaea  to  apend 
a  day  in  a  paintingHfoom,  I  never  reooUeet  a  time  when  I  was  wi 


waO  up  in  all  mattera  rekting  to  paint  and  bruahea;  and  the  feift  din 
that  atmck  me  about  Turner,  aa  he  worked  at  the  1LA.,  wtt%  Hal  11 

way  of  work  was  quite  unlike  that  of  the  other  artista ;  and  it  had  i 
once  a  great  interest  for  me,  so  that  I  believe  I  watched  him  ofteo  ii 
long  spells  at  a  time.  I  noticed,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  that  his  btmhe 
were  few,  looked  old,  and  that  among  them  were  some  of  those  oonaa 
little  soft  brushes  in  white  quill  used  by  house-painters  for  painting  letten 
•etc.,  with.  His  colours  were  mostly  in  powder,  and  he  mixed  them  vtd 
turpentine,  sometimes  with  sise,  and  water,  and  perhaps  even  with  sbJi 
beer,  as  the  grainers  do  their  umber  when  using  it  upon  an  oil  crsasd 
binding  it  in  with  varnish  afterwards;  this  way  of  painting  is  feirty  pa 
manent,  as  one  knows  by  the  work  known  to  them  as  wainsootting  « 
oak-graining.  Besides  red-lead,  he  had  a  blue  which  looked  veiy  lik 
ordinary  smalt;  this,  I  think,  tempered  with  crimson  or  scarlet  lake,  b 
worked  over  his  near  waters  in  the  darker  lines.  I  am  almoat  sure  thi 
I  saw  him  at  work  on  the  TVm^fntre,  and  that  he  altered  the  eflect  aftc 
I  first  saw  it  In  feet,  I  believe  he  worked  again  on  this  picture  in  hi 
house  long  after  I  first  saw  it  in  the  RA.  I  remember  Stanfield  i 
work  too,  and  what  a  contrast  his  brushes  and  whole  manner  of  wor 
presented  to  that  of  Turner. 

7.  ''My  brother  George  tells  me  to-day  that  he  too  has  seen  Tuiih 
at  work,  once  at  the  R.A.,  and  describes  him  as  seeming  to  woik  ahnn 

*  Dear  Leslie,  might  we  not  as  well  say  they  were  bird's-nesty  or  dog-fight} 
Really  useful  fishing  is  not  play ;  and  to  watch  a  trout  is  indeed,  whether  fer  k 
or  girl,  greater  pleasure  than  to  catch  it,  if  they  did  but  know ! 
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%ith  hii  note  dote  to  the  picture.  He  says  that  the  picture  was  that  one 
of  the  railway  engine  coming  towards  us  at  full  speeo.^  But  my  brother 
it  nearly  ten  yean  younger  than  I  am.  Turner  was  always  full  of  little 
mysterious  jokes  and  fun  with  his  brother  artists  upon  these  varnishing 
days;  and  my  father  used  to  say  that  Turner  looked  upon  them  as  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  of  the  Academy.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
think  that  I  can  1^  of  atNf  use  to  ^fou,  that  I  have  risked  sending  this 
after  my  other  letters.  I  have  always  been  a  man  more  or  less  of  lost 
opportunities,  and  when  living  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  Deal  one  occurred 
to  me  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret.  My  next-door  neighbour  was 
m  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Cato ;  her  maiden  name  was  White ;  and  she 
told  me  that  she  knew  Turner  well  as  a  young  man,  also  the  young  lady 
he  was  in  love  with.  She  spoke  of  him  as  being  very  delicate,  and  said 
that  he  often  came  to  Margate  for  health.  She  seemed  to  know  little 
Df  Turner  as  the  artist  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  now  not 
baving  pushed  my  inquiries  further  at  that  time;  but  twenty  years  ago  I 
W9M  more  or  less  an  unregenerate  ruffian  in  such  matters;  and  though  I 
bave  always  felt  the  same  for  Turner  as  the  artist,  I  cared  little  to  know 
nnch  more  than  I  remembered  myself  of  him  as  a  man. 
"Truating  you  will  forgive  the  haste  again  of  this  letter, 

''BeUeve  me,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, 
''Yours  faithfully, 

"ROBT.   LiSUK." 

8.  "Out  of  many  visits  to  the  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  I  never 
aw  or  was  admitted  to  Turner's  working  studio,  though  he  used  to  pop 
nt  of  it  upon  us,  in  a  mysterious  way,  during  our  stay  in  his  gallery,  and 
hen  leave  us  amin  for  a  while.  In  fact,  I  think  my  fiither  had  leave  to 
p>  there  when  he  pleased.  I  particularly  remember  one  visit,  in  company 
rith  my  &ther  and  a  Yankee  sea  captain,  to  whom  Turner  was  very 
loUte,  evidently  looking  up  to  the  sailor  capacity,  and  making  many  little 
liologies  for  the  want  of  ropes  and  other  details  about  certain  vessels  in 
.  pietttie.  No  one  knew  or  felt,  I  think,  better  than  Turner  the  want  of 
hese  mechanical  details,  and  while  the  sea  captain  was  there  he  paid  no 
ttention  to  any  one  else,  but  followed  him  about  the  gallery,  bent  upon 
loiring  all  he  said.  As  it  turned  out,  this  captain  and  he  became  good 
Hends,  for  the  Yankee  skipper's  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  see,  through 
11  the  fog  and  mystery  of  Turner,  how  much  of  real  sea  feeling  there 
W9m  in  him  and  his  work.  Captain  Morgan,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Mdkens,'  my  father,  and  many  other  artists,  used  to  send  Turner  a  box  of 
ig^n  almost  every  voyage  after  that  visit  to  Queen  Anne  Street. 

9.  ''Nothing  I  can  ever  do  or  write  for  you  would  repav  the  good  you 
mre  done  for  me  and  mine  in  your  books;  and  will  you  allow  me  to  say, 
hat  in  reading  them  I  am  not  (much  as  I  admire  it)  carried  actually  off 
Bj  1^8  by  your  style,  but  that  I  feel  more  and  more,  each  day  I  live, 

>  C'lUin,  Steun,  and  Speed";  No.  698  in  the  National  Gallery;  exhibited  at 
he  Academy  m  1844.1 

*  rHe  is  mentioned  in  the  LeiterM  of  Charki  Diekem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  143.  He 
rae  toe  original  of  "Captain  Jorgan"  in  the  Christmas  number  of  1860  (written 
nntly  by  ]>lckens  and  Wilkie  Collins).] 
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the  plain  practical  truth  of  all  tou  tell  us.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
talk  and  write  as  they  do  of  yoar  style,  and  your  being  the  | 
master  of  it,  etc.,  while  thev  sneer  at  the  matter,  etc  Nothing 
the  present  generation  of  what  are  called  clever  men  more  to  ■ 
this "  (nay,  is  not  their  abuse  of  Carlyle's  manner  worse  than  their 
of  mine  ?).  ''  I  am  rather  thankful,  even,  that  my  best  friends  I 
not  belong  to  this  class,  being  mostly  pilots,  sea  captains,  boat-h 
fishermen,  and  the  like. 

''I  shall,  in  a  day  or  two,  be  with  my  mother  at  Henley-on-l 
arid  if  I  learn  an3rthing  more  from  her  about  Turner,  will  let  yoa 
She  is  now  eighty-four,  but  writes  a  better  letter,  in  a  finer  hand, ' 
g]a!tses,  than  I  can  with  them." 

10.  ^'6,  MomA  PuicB,  SotrrHAio 

''June  26tk,  1884. 

''Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  have  before  me  the  engraving  hj  Wih 
the  Thn^aire.  I  think  it  was  Stanfield  who  told  me  that  the  rig 
the  ship  in  this  engraving  was  trimmed  up  and  generally  made  int 
to  the  engraver  by  some  mechanical  marine  artist  or  other.  I 
sure  now  who^  but  think  it  was  Duncan;  whether  or  no,  the  ri| 
certainly  not  as  Turner  painted  it;  while  the  black  funnel  of  the 
the  engraving  is  placed  abaft  her  mast  or  flagpole,  instead  of  be 
as  in  Turner's  picture;  his  first,  strong,  almost  prophetic  idea  of 
soot,  iron,  and  steam,  coming  to  the  front  in  all  naval  matters,  bei 
changed  and,  I  venture  to  think,  weakened  by  this  alteration.  Y< 
truly  told  us  years  ago  that  'Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  lin< 
most  honourable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  has  ever  pro< 
I  shall  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  you  to  put  on  your  best  sp 
and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  enclosed  photograph,  which  I  ha 
taken  for  you  from  a  model  of  the  Temeraire,  which  we  have  he 
in  a  sort  of  museum.  The  model  is  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  b 
to  an  old  naval  man ;  it  was  made  years  ago  by  the  French  priso 
the  hulks  at  Portsmouth  out  of  their  beef-bones !  Even  if  we  were 
with  France,  and  had  the  men  and  ships  likely  to  do  it,  it  would 
possible  to  catch  any  prisoners  now  who  could  make  such  a  ship 
out  of  anything,  much  less  of  beef-bones ;  and  as  1  foresee  that  thL« 
little  ship  must  soon,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pass  away  (some  ui 
brute  has  already  robbed  her  of  all  her  boats),  and  that  there  will 
one  living  able  to  restore  a  rope  or  sjMir  rightly  once  they  arc  bn 
displaced  in  her,  I  felt  it  almost  a  duty  to  have  this  record  tak 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  1  focussed  the  camera  myself,  but  tl 
unavoidably,  some  exaggeration  of  the  length  of  her  jibbooni  and 
jibboom.  These  spxrs,  however,  in  old  ships  really  measured,  t 
with  the  bowsprit,  nearly  the  length  of  the  foremast  from  deck  tc 
In  fact,  the  bowsprit,  with  its  spritsail  and  spritsail-topsailyards,  fo 
sort  of  fourth  mast. 

11.  ''I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  dear  old  mol 
Henley,  and  she  told  me  of  how  Turner  came  up  to  our  house  one  i 

»  [See  Harbour»  of  England,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  28.] 
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>y  special  appointiiient  to  snp  npon  Welsh  rabbit  (toasted  cheese).  This 
Boat  have  been  about  the  year  1840  or  '41,  as  it  was  at  the  time  my 
ather  was  engaged  upon  a  portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham;  and 
luring  the  evening  Turner  went  into  the  painting-room,  where  the  robes, 
figy*  etc,  of  the  Chancellor  were  arranged  upon  a  lay-figure ;  and,  after  a 
Hue  jMng,  he  was  persuaded  to  put  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  in 
fhlch,  my  mother  says.  Turner  looked  splendid,  so  joyous  and  happy,  too, 
n  the  idea  that  the  Chancellor's  wig  became  him  better  than  any  one 
Jse  of  the  party, 

'*I  must  have  been  away  from  home  then,  I  think  in  America,  for  I 
lever  should  have  forgotten  Turner  being  at  our  house;  and  this,  I  believe, 
8  the  only  time  he  ever  was  there. 

''Turner,  my  father,  and  the  Yankee  captain  were  excellent  friends 
iboat  this  time,  as  the  captain  took  a  picture  of  Turner's  to  New  York 
rhich  my  father  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  for  Mr.  Lenox.^  There 
(sed  to  be  a  story,  which  I  daresay  you  have  heard,  of  how  Turner  was 
oe  day  showing  some  great  man  or  other  round  his  gallery,  and  Turner's 
ither  looked  in  through  a  half-open  door  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  'That 
nre'a  done,'  and  that  Turner  takhig  no  opporoi/  notice,  but  continuing  to 
tiend  his  visitor,  the  old  man's  h^id  appeared  again,  after  an  interv^  of 
Ive  or  six  minutes,  and  said,  in  a  louder  tone,  'That  'ere  will  be  spiled/ 
think  Landseer  used  to  tell  this  story  as  having  happened  when  he  and 
oe  of  his  many  noble  friends  were  going  the  round  of  Turner's  gallery 
boat  the  time  that  Turner's  chop  or  steak  was  being  cooked." 

18*  ''6,  MomA  Placb,  Southampton, 

"Jvne  30tk,  1884. 

"My  obar  Mb.  Ruskin, — After  sending  you  that  photograph  of  the 
rimtAmitf  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  anything  about  the 
Up  or  her  building  in  an  old  book  I  have  (Chamock's  Marine  Ardd- 
Kfm^  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  there,  in  a  list  of  ships  in  our  navy 
etween  the  years  1700  and  1800,  two  ships  of  that  name— one  a  seventy- 
mr,  taken  from  the  French  in  \159»  the  other  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship, 
aflt  at  Chatham  in  1798.  This  made  me  look  again  at  Mr.  Thombury's 
eecmnt  of  the  ship  and  her  title,'  and  leads  me  to  doubt  three  things 
e  baa  stated:  first,  that  the  ship  (if  she  was  the  French  Thniraire)  'had 

0  history  in  our  navy  before  TVa&lgar';  secondly,  that  'she  was  taken 

1  the  battle  of  the  Nile ' ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  T^mSraire  which  fought  at 
'imfidMr  was  French  at  ail. 

'^'Ilie  model  we  have  here,  and  which  has  the  name  Thmindre  carved 
her  stem,  is  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship,  and  would  be  the  one  built  at 
liam  in  1798.     But  what  I  am  driving  at,  and  the  wmU  to  which  all 
confusion  leads,  is,  that  after  all,  peniaps,  dear  old  Turner  was  per- 
eetly  fight  in  his  first  Utle  for  his  picture  of  'The  Fighting   ThUrmrt; 

*  (The  pielnre  was  a  sunset  view  of  Stsifi^  and  Mr.  Lenox  complained  that 
bo  pketare  was  "hidistinct"  "Yoa  should  tell  him,"  sud  Turner  to  Leslie, 
'that  iniisthietnesB  is  my  forte":  tee  C.  R.  Leslie's  Antobiograpkhal  Reeoilediafu, 
800,  voL  L  pp.  206-207.] 

'  [See  ch.  zliL  in  Thombury's  Lffe  of  Turner,  2nd  ed.,  1877.] 
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for   If  she  was   the  old   seirenty-four  gun  ship  f*iid  iji   the  cnj^ 
lookB    like  a  two*decker)  thAt  he    saw  being  towed    to  the   ihlj^ 
yurd,  she  J  having  been  in  our  navy  for  years,  fnay  have  been  dta! 
among  sailors  from  the  other  and  ue^wer  ThntHrairr  by  tbnt   name; 
is   significant  {if  true)  that    Turner,  Vdhen  he  relnctantly  gave    up  hii 
said,  'Well,  then,  call  her  the  Old  Thmrmre: 

IS.  ''Thomhury'a  book,  which  I  have  not  seen  since  it  waj 
until  I  borrowed  it  a  few  days  back,  appears  to  me  a  sort  of 
life  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson>  with  badlj  done  bltft  of  Tia^. 
fioating  about  in  it.  I  have  copied  the  passage  from  it  refefrlsg  to  H 
Thf^alre  upon  a  separate  sheet ^  also  the  history  of  the  captitre  wi  m 
Firm:h   7\^t&mrc  from  the  Genilrtftans  Magasine. 

"  I  have  only  now  to  add,  in  answer  to  your  last  iitid  Idnidl  i 
notes,  that  I  read  French  in  a  humbly  sort  of  war,  like  a  French  Jik 
of  oxen  dra^rgitig  a  load  of  stone  uphill  upon  a  crosi  road,  but  thtl  ^ 
wife  reads  it  easily.  Twice,  dear  Mr,  Euskinj  you  liavt^  said,  *h  it  m 
strange  you  should  have  sent  me  something  about  Turner  jyst  i*  1  « 
employing  a  French  critic  to  write  his  life  ?  *  *  Now,  I  believe  tbit  mtH^ 
is  really  strange  between  those  where  on  the  one  side  there  ia  |jcffect  tf^ 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  on  the  other  faith  in^  and  love  and  i^vtnM 
for,  that  purpose. 

*^  Forgtve  me  if  I  have  said  too  tntich ;  and  believe  me,  jmon  faMMi 
and  adectionately, 

'*Rowr<  C  Lttut" 

14.  £xTUACT   rna^   a    List  op  Shifs  rnr  ovtt  Kavr  BBTwnDr   trk  Ysam  17 

•*  Tt^m^raim,  lfi85  ton«,  74  gnus,  taken  from  the  Freneb,  17511,       ^| 
*' T^m^rairtt,  2121  tons,  08  gnus,  built  at  Chaikim,  179^" 

''Sttturrky,  Sept  15th,  1759,  Admiral  Boecaweii  arrived  at  Sptthettd  mth.  f 
Majestte'ii  sln|i*,  iVajwur,  etc.,  and  the  Modute  and  Tim^rQirt^  pri2^.  Th*  Tf^mf^ 
is  a  fine  iexenty-four  gun  «hip,  forty<two-|H>under9  below,  eight  fine  brass  fi 
abaft  her  mainmast,  ten  bnifi^  gun*  on  her  quarter,  very  little  hurt.** 

Oeni^em/xnt  Mayoiine,  5eptc4ub«r,  ]|3l. 

HOW  THE  OLD   T^.3^£tUJRE  WAS  TAKKX 

Extrai^t  of  a  letter  fram  Ailmiral  Boscaiveu  to  Mr,  Cleveland,  Secretary  «f  £ 
Admiralty,  dated  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  August  20tk,  17^0:— 

"1  acquainted  you  in  my  In^t  of  my  retnm  to  Gibraltar  to  refil*  A*  iMc 
tbe  ships  were  near  r^ady,  I  ordered  Uie  Ltpne  and  Gibruilar  fri^tea,  Ui«  fim 
cruise  off  Mak^fa,  and  the  last  from  F:^tepo[ia  to  Ceuta  Point/ to  lonJc  onl,  m 
give  me  timely  notice  of  the  enemy^st  approach.  On  the  17th,  at  8  t.w^  t 
Gibroitnr  made  the  signal  of  their  appearance,  fourt<«n  «ail,  on  tlir  Barbt 
shore.  *  ,  ,  I  got  under  sail  m  fa*t  aa  pog^iible,  and  waa  out  of  the  W  hd^ 
10  J^.IL,  with  fourteen  Mil  of  the  line.  At  daylight  J  saw  the  Gibr^^r^  ami  m 
after  seven  sail  of  large  ahipa  lying  to ;   hut  ou  oar  not  answering  Ihetr  ^fw 

'  [M.  Cbeftueaa :  aee  Vol  XIU.  p.  111.] 
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Wf  nftde  nil  from  ui.  We  had  a  fresh  gale^  and  came  up  with  them  fttt  till 
out  noon^  when  it  foil  little  wind.  Ahout  half  an  hour  past  two  some  of  the 
ttdmoet  aliipe  beoan  to  engage,  but  I  coold  not  get  up  to  the  Oeean  till  near 
ir.  In  about  half  an  hour  my  ship  the  Namur't  mizen-mast  and  both  topsail- 
rds  were  shot  away;  the  enemy  then  made  aU  the  sail  thev  could.  I  shifted 
f  flag  to  the  Newark,  and  soon  after  the  Centaur,  of  seventy-rour  guns,  struck. 

15.  ''I  pursued  aU  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  lOUi  saw  only  four  sail 
the  line  standing  in  for  the  land.  .  .  .  We  were  not  above  three  miles  from 

em,  and  not  above  five  leagues  from  the  shore,  but  very  little  wind.  About 
110  the  Ocean  ran  amongst  the  breakers,  and  the  three  others  anchored.  I  sent 
6  Mrepid  and  America  to  destroy  the  Ocean.  Capt  Pratten,  having  anchored, 
old  not  get  in ;  but  Capt  Kirk  performed  that  service  alone.  On  his  first  firing 
the  Omoii  she  struck.  Capt  Kirk  sent  his  officers  on  board.  M.  de  la  Clue, 
▼ing  one  leg  broke,  and  the  other  wounded,  had  been  landed  about  half  an  hour ; 
t  they  found  the  captain,  M.  Le  Comte  de  Came,  and  several  officers  and  men 
.  board ;  Capt  Kirk,  after  taking  them  out,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
ip  off,  set  her  on  fire.  Capt  Bentlev,  of  the  WarepUe,  was  ordered  against 
e  THtUraire^  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with  little  damage,  the 
leers  and  men  all  on  board.  At  the  same  time,  Vice-Admiral  Broderick,  with 
I  division,  burnt  the  Redoubtable,  her  officers  and  men  having  Quitted  her,  beinff 
Iged;  and  brought  the  Modest,  of  sixty-four  guns,  off  very  httle  damaged.  I 
wm  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  their  Lordships,  uiat  most  of  His  Majestie's  ships 
ider  my  command  sailed  better  than  those  of  the  enemy."  .  .  . 

From  the  GeiUleman't  Magaxint  for  September,  1760.' 
<'I  could  not  resist  copying  this  letter  in  full— K.  L." 

16.  ''I  have  just  read  the  appendix  to  your  Art  of  England,  and  was 
irticularly  interested  in  the  account  of  how  you  felt  that  cold  south- 
^el  wind  up  in  Lancashire.'  This  is  the  second,  if  not  third  season, 
mt  we  have  remarked  them  here  in  the  south  of  England,  though  I 
ink  the  south-westers  of  this  spring  were  more  bitter  than  usual.  I  told 
»a,  I  believe,  that  my  wife  and  I  started  away  for  Spain  this  April. 
dm,  on  all  tUs  journey,  down  the  west  coast  of  France,  across  the  north 

Spain,  to  Barcelona,  in  lat  41^,  and  up  through  Central  France  again, 
watched  and  noted  day  by  day  the  same  strange  sky  that  we  have  with 
,  the  same  white  sun,  with  that  opaque  sheet  about  him,  or  else  covered 
'  dark  dull  vapours,  from  which  now  and  then  something  fell  in  unex- 
icted  drops,  followed  by  still  more  unexpected  dearing-ups.  There  were 
le  or  two  days  of  intense  sunshine,  followed  always  by  bad  pale  sunsets, 
d  often  accompanied  by  driving  storms  of  wind  and  dust.    But,  returning 

the  cold  south-westers,  I  don't  suppose  you  care  much  for  the  why  of 
em,  even  if  I  am  right,  which  is,  that  I  think  we  owe  them  to  the  very 
eat  and  early  break-up  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  northern  ice,* 
tieh  in  the  western  ocean  was  met  with  before  March  this  year,  several 
ittmers  being  in  collision  with  it,  while  one  report  from  Newfoundland 
»ke   of  an  iceberg  aground  there  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  miles 

*  Tea ;  bat  what  makes  the  ice  break  up?  1  think  the  plague-wind  blows  every 
f,  everywhere,  all  round  the  world. — J.  R. 

«  [VoL  20,  p.  435.] 

<  [See  YoL  XXXm.  p.  999.] 
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long^  and  over  a  hundred  feet  high*  Now^  when  I  was  jaang  (I  m 
eight),  and  a  good  deal  upon  thai  sea,  it  was  always  thought  tfai 
was  DQ  ehance  of  fkllmg  m  with  ice  earlier  than  quite  the  ^md  i 
and  this  was  exeeptionalj  the  months  of  July  and  August  being  1 
berg  months.  (I  have  seen  a  large  one  oW  the  Banks  in  Sept 
This  early  arrival  of  the  northern  ice  seems  to  show  that  the  mild 
have  extended  up  even  into  the  Arctic  Cirele,  and  poitits  to  scv 
increase  in  the  power  or  heat  of  the  sun.* 

"  I  have  many  things  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  you,  bat  ft 
will  never  he,  unless  you  are  able  to  come  some  time  arul  have 
days^  rest  and  boating  with  me"  ^1 

*  I  dou"t  belie¥«  it  a  bit    1  think  the  sun's  going  oat. — J.  It 


II 
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CHAPTER  II 

17.  Mr.  Leslie's  notes  on  the  Tim6raire  and  her  double 
have  led  to  some  farther  correspondence  respecting  both 
this  ship  and  Nelson's  own,  which  must  still  take  preced- 
ence of  any  connected  with  the  early  numbers  of  Prceterita. 

'*  Dkarest  Mr.  Ruskin,— Mr.  W.  Hale  White,  of  the  Adrnhndty,  has,  as 
you  will  see,  written  to  me  about  the  Timhmrett  and  I  thought  you  ought 
to  know  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  especially  that  postscript  to 
his  note  about  placing  some  short  history  of  the  ship  unaer  Turner's 
picture.  Also  the  fact  of  the  old  French  ship  being  iM  in  the  year  1784, 
when  there  could  have  been  no  tugs  on  the  river,  and  when  Turner  was 
only  nine  years  old,  seems  to  settle  the  point  as  to  which  of  the  two  ships 
It  was,  in  fiivour  of  *the  English  Thntrmn*  Still,  as  boyish  impressions 
in  a  mind  like  Turner's  must  have  been  very  shroitg,  it  is  just  possible  that 
he  may  have  seen  the  last  of  both  ships  when  knocking  about  the  Thames 
below  Londoa 

''In  the  fidurty  as  I  said  before,  the  ship  is  a  /ivo-decker,  and  her 
having  her  spars  and  sails  bent  to  the  yards  looks  venr  like  a  time  befoie 
steam,  when  a  hulk  without  some  kind  of  jury-rig  would  be  almost  useless, 
even  to  a  ship-breaker,  if  he  had  to  move  her  tX  tSL 

''Ever  affectionately, 

"RoBT.  C.  Lesue." 

18.  "Admiraltt,  Whitbhall,  S.W., 

"20rA  Nooember,  1886. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  Dilecta  a  letter  of  yours  about  the 
Z^^mSraire,  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  know  the  facts  about  the  two  vessels 
you  name. 

"The  ThnSraire  taken  by  Admiral  Boscawen  from  the  French  in  1759 
^as  sold  in  June  1784. 

"The  TSm6rmre  which  Turner  saw  was  consequently  the  second  TVm^- 
trmre.  She  was  fitted  for  a  prison  ship  at  Plymouth  in  1812.  In  1819  she 
became  a  receiving  ship,  and  was  sent  to  Sheemess.  There  she  remained 
till  she  was  sold  in  1888. 

"What  Mr.  Thomburv  means  by  'the  grand  old  vessel  that  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Nile'  I  do  not  know.  I  may  add  that  it  cannot  be 
Ascertained  now,  at  any  rate  without  prolonged  search  amongst  documents 
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hai^e  neither  masts,  sails,  nor  daeks»  but   are   driven 
waiter  with  their  crews  under  hatches* 

"DiAREiT  Mfu  RosKiN, — I  hav€  just  finUhtct  'The  StAie  of 
which  ii  delight faij  eipeciallf  the  story  of  the  row  of  eKpeeLajil  la 
p!g«,^  Thej  ar«  wonderfu)  anini&ls — our  English  elepk&at  I  thinic  m  ki 
mentai  c&p&city.  But  they  always  have  an  interest  to  me  atioTe  Olb 
edible  live  stocky  tn  the  way  tbey  make  the  best  of  life  on  dt^AMst 
and  when  jou  can  spare  time  to  look  at  the  endosed  little  pcper  of  ■!■ 
you  will  find  that  others  have  found  their  society  ebeefful, 

'^1  have  been  reading  all  the  old  sea  voyages  I  caa  get  hold  of  iMi^ 
with  a  view  to  learn  all  I  can   about  the   way  tbey    handled   their 


In  the  days  of  sails  (for  my  Sea*  ^Vingt)^'^  and  J  come  constantly  mcnmlk 
pig  on  board  ship  in  such  books.  For  some  reason  or  other,  sailors  den' 
care  to  have  parsons  on  board  ship.  This  perhaps  dates  t>ack  to  liiiie  « 
Jonah ;  and  your  passages  in  this  Pn^teriltt,  in  which  you  describe  aad  4l 
pose  of  the  teachhig  of  some  modern  ones,^  are  quite  perfect^  and  in  jm 
*  making  short  work  '  best  style. 

"Ever  youis  aflection&telyj 

-'EOBT.    C, 


20,  ''  In  smaller  vessels,  carrying  tio  pa^engers^  pigs  and  goali  M 
seldom  home-fed;  but  were  turned  loose  to  eater  for  tbcmseJves  wmm 
the  odds  ai:td  ends  in  the  waist  or  deck  between  the  poop  and  IbrecMli 
Some  of  the  poultry,  too,  soon  became  tame  enough  to  be  allowed  A 
run  of  tbiB  part  of  a  ship;  the  ducks  and  geese  finding  a  parties  tar  phmm 
in  paddling  in  the  wash  about  the  lee  scuppers.  Pigs  have  always  pforc 
a  thriving  stock  on  a  ship- farm,  and  the  one  that  pays  the  bc^L  So* 
old  skippers  assert,  indeed^  that,  like  Madeira,  pig  is  improved  greatlv  I 
a  voyage  to  India  and  back  round  the  Cape ;  and  that  tione  but  1^ 
who  have  tasted  boiled  leg  of  pork  on  board  a  homeward-bound  Indiim 
know  much  about  the  matter.  But  here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  thiof 
there  %V3S  a  drawback.  Pigs  are  such  cheerful  creatures  at  sea  that,  i 
an  old  soft-hearted  seaman  once  remark ed,  you  get  too  partial  towan 
them  J  and  feet  after  dinner  sometimes  as  though  you  bad  eaten  an  el 
messmate.  Next  to  the  pig  the  goat  was  the  most  useful  stock  on  a  lei 
farm.  This  animal  soon  makes  itself  at  home  on  shipboard  ;  it  has  gM 
sea-legs,  and  is  blessed  with  an  appetite  that  nothing  in  the  shape  <. 
vegetable  fibre  comes  amiss  to,  from  an  armful  of  shavingi  from  tt 
carpenter's  berth  to  an  old  newspaper.  Preserved  milk  w«»,  of  coum 
unknown  in  those  times,  and  the  officers  of  a  large  passenger-ship  woial 
rather  have  gone  to  sea  without  a  doctor  (to  say  nothing  of  a  paim 
than  without  a  cow  or  some  nanny-goats.  Even  on  board  a  nwiMrf-wi 
the  admiral  or  captain  generally  had  at  least  one  goat  for  h^  o«ra  tm 
while  space   was   found   for  live   stock   for  other   ward-room   oncers.    Bi 

^  [yee  atrave,  p,  392.] 

»  [For  this  book,  see  VoL  XKXllh  p,  £18  nj 

»  [See  above,  pp.  B87p  388,] 
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lel-fanning  mnd  home-feeding  was  the  rule  then  as  now  in  a  King's  ship; 

smI  it  is  related  that,  on  board  one  of  these  vessels,  the  first  lieutenant 

rdered  the  ship's  painter  to  give  the  feet  and  bills  of  the  admiral's  geese 

liat  were  stowed  in  coops  upon  the  quarter-deck  a  coat  of  black  once  a 

^^•iweck^  so  that  the  nautiod  eye  might  not  be  offended  by  any  intrusion  of 

^^IcMir  not  allowed  in  the  service. 

''The  general  absence  of  colour  among  real  sea-fowl  is  very  marked; 
i<bA  when,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  a  gay  rooster  escaped  overboard 
ijfter  an  exciting  chase  round  the  decks  with  Jemmy  Ducks,  and  fluttered 
iielplessly  down  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  his  glowing  plumage  looked 
cfcnmgely  out  of  narmony  with  things  as  he  sat  drifting  away  upon  the 
«p«ste  of  waters." 

.  S2.  **BaBKKLBY,  6U>UCE8TE]I8HIBE, 

^  "Oct.  2Qih,  1886. 

!  ''Mv  DEAR  Sir, — I  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  Prteterita^  that  you 
fiKofess  yourself  unable  to  find  out  the  derivation  of  the  word  'dickey' 
as  applied  to  the  rumble  of  a  carrii^ge. 

''At  the  risk  of  being  the  hundredth  or  so  who  has  volunteered  the 
information,  I  send  you  an  extract  from  Dr.  Brewer's  DicUonary  of  Phrase 
mmd  FabU:— 

y  " '  Dickey. — The  rumble  behind  a  carriage ;  also  a  leather  apron,  a  child's 
,biby  and  a  false  shirt  or  front.  Dutch  dMen,  Germ,  decken,  Sax.  ihecan, 
;Lat.  tego,  to  cover.' 

f  ''I  suppose  that  the  word  'deck'  has  its  derivation  from  the  same 
^iotirce. 

,       "Sincerely  hoping  that  you  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health, 

''I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  very  fiuthfully, 
,  "Herbert  E.  Cooke." 

28.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister  by  a  young  surgeon  on  board  the  Victory^  gives  more 
interesting  Ughts  on  Nelson's  character  than  I  caught  from 
idl  Southey's  Life  of  him: — 

"On  my  coming  on  board  I  found  that  the  recommendation  which  my 
former  services  in  the  Navy  had  procured  for  me  from  several  friends, 
bad  conciliated  towards  me  the  good  opinion  of  his  lordship  and  his 
officers,  and  I  immediately  became  one  of  the  family.  It  may  amuse 
yon,  my  dear  sister,  to  read  the  brief  journal  of  a  day  such  as  we  here 
pass  it  at  sea  in  this  fine  climate  and  in  these  smooth  seas,  on  board 
one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Navy,  as  she  mounts  110  guns,  one  of 
which,  carrying  a  24  lb.  shot,  occupies  a  very  distinguished  station  in  my 
apartment. 

^  [See  above,  p.  29  (§  30).] 
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'*  Jim.  12.  Off  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia. — We  have  been  baffled  in  our  progress  towards  the 
rendezvous  of  the  squadron  at  the  Madeline  Islands  for  some  days  past, 
by  variable  and  contrary  winds,  but  we  expect  to  arrive  at  our  destination 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning.  To  resume,  my  dear  sister,  the  journal 
of  a  day.  At  6  o'clock  my  servant  brings  a  light  and  informs  me  of  the 
hour,  wind,  weather,  and  course  of  the  ship,  when  I  immediately  dress 
and  generally  repair  to  the  deck,  the  dawn  of  day  at  this  season  and' 
latitude  being  apparent  at  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  past 
six.  Breakfast  is  announced  in  the  Admiral's  cabin,  where  Lord  Nelson, — 
Rear-Admiral  Murray,  the  Captain  of  the  Fleet, — Captain  Hardy,  Com- 
mander of  the  Victory,  the  chaplain,  secretary,  one  or  two  officers  of  the 
ship,  and  your  humble  servant,  assemble  and  breakfast  on  tea,  hot  rolls, 
toast,  cold  tongue,  etc.,  which  when  finished  we  repair  upon  deck  to  enjoy 
the  majestic  sight  of  the  rising  sun  (scarcely  ever  obscured  by  clouds  in 
this  fine  climate)  surmounting  Uie  smooth  and  placid  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  supports  the  lofty  and  tremendous  bulwarks  of  Britain,  follow- 
ing in  regular  train  their  Admiral  in  the  Victory.  Between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  two  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  business,  study,  writings  and 
exercise,  which  different  occupations,  together  with  that  of  occasionally 
visiting  the  hospital  of  the  ship  when  required  by  the  surgeon,  I  endeavour 
to  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  me  sufficient  employment  At  two 
o'clock  a  band  of  music  plays  till  within  a  quarter  of  tnree,  when  the 
drum  beats  the  tune  called  '  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England '  to  announce 
the  Admiral's  dinner,  which  is  served  up  exactly  at  three  o'clock,  and 
which  generally  consists  of  three  courses  and  a  dessert  of  the  choicest 
fruit,  together  with  three  or  four  of  the  best  wines,  champagne  and 
claret  not  excepted ;  and — what  exceeds  the  relish  of  the  best  viands  and 
most  exquisite  wines, — if  a  person  does  not  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
his  ease  it  must  be  his  own  fault,  such  is  the  urbanity  and  hospitality 
which  reign  here,  notvdthstanding  the  numerous  titles,  the  four  orders  <h 
knighthood,  worn  by  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  well-earned  laurels  which  he 
has  acquired.  Coffee  and  liqueurs  close  the  dinner  about  half-past  four 
or  five  o'clock,  after  which  the  company  generally  walk  the  deck, 
where  the  band  of  music  plays  for  near  an  hour.  At  six  o'clock  tea  is 
announced,  when  the  company  again  assemble  in  the  Admiral's  cabin, 
where  tea  is  served  up  before  seven  o'clock,  and,  as  we  are  inclined,  the 
party  continue  to  converse  with  his  lordship,  who  at  this  time  generally 
unbends  himself,  though  he  is  at  all  times  as  free  from  stiffness  and 
pomp  as  a  regard  to  proper  dignity  will  admit,  and  is  very  communicative. 
At  eight  o'clock  a  rummer  of  punch  with  cake  or  biscuit  is  served  up, 
soon  after  which  we  wish  the  Admiral  a  good  night  (who  is  generally  in 
bed  before  nine  o'clock).  For  my  own  part,  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  go  to  bed  quite  so  early,  I  generally  read  an  hour,  or  spend  one  with 
the  officers  of  the  ship,  several  of  whom  are  old  acquaintances,  or  to 
whom  I  have  been  known  by  character.  Such,  my  dear  sister,  is  the 
journal  of  a  day  at  sea  in  fine  or  at  least  moderate  weather,  in  which 
this  floating  castle  goes  through  the  water  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
steadiness,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  long  enough  on  board  to  experience 
bad  weather." 
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24.  I  must  find  room  for  a  word  or  two  more  of  Mr. 
eslie's,  for  the  old  floating  castles  as  against  steam;  and 
len  pass  to  matters  more  personal  to  me. 

""MoDiA  Placb,  Sept.  20ih,  188& 

"I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  present  depression  in  what  is  called 
ide  is  entirely  due  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  economy  of  steam, 
pecially  when  applied  to  the  production  of  real  wealth  upon  the  land; 
(O  to  ihe  idea  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  in  any  way  increased  by 
iking  a  lawn  tennis  court  of  it,  the  world,  and  knocking  goods  to  and 
I  as  fast  as  possible  across  it  by  steam.  No  doubt  I  shidl  be  told  that 
iin  quite  out  of  my  depth  in  this  matter,  and  that  France  (a  really  self- 
pporting  country)  is  at  least  five  hundred  years  behind  the  times.  I 
»ii't  apologize  tor  sending  you  enclosed,  which,  for  the  animal's  sake 
>iie,  I  fear  is  true.     The  cutting  is  from  the  Times  of  the  18th: — 

'^A  writer  in  the  Bevue  Scieniifique  affirms  that,  from  a  comparison  of  animal 
d  steam  power,  the  former  is  ihe  cheaper  power  in  France,  whatever  may  be 
s  case  in  other  comitries.    In  the  conversion  of  chemical  to  mechanical  energy, 

per  cent,  is  lost  In  the  machine,  against  68  in  the  animaL  M.  Sanson,  Uie 
iter  above  referred  to,  finds  that  the  steam  horse-power,  contrary  to  what  is 
nerallv  b^eved,  is  often  materially  exceeded  by  the  horse.    The  cost  of  traction 

the  Mount  Famasse-Bastille  line  of  railway  he  found  to  be  for  each  car,  daily, 

f^  while  the  same  work  done  by  the  horse  cost  only  47  f. ;  and  he  believes  that 
-  moderate  powers  the  conversion  of  chemical  into  mechanical  energy  is  more 
otiomioally  efilscted  through  animals  than  through  steam  engines." 

25.  The  following  two  letters  from  Turner  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
ooke,^  which  I  find  among  various  papers  relating  to  his 
ork  given  to  me  at  various  times,  are  of  great  interest  in 
lowing  the  nimiber  of  points  Turner  used  to  take  into 
nsideration  before  determining  on  anything,  and  his  strict 
use  of  duty  and  courtesy.  The  blank  line,  of  which  we 
e  left  to  conjecture  the  meaning,  is  much  longer  in  the 
ttl  letter: — 

''  Wednemiajf  mornimg, 

''Dear  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  return  you  the 
nehed  proof  and  corrected  St.  Michael's  Mount.  I  lament  that  your 
oilier  could  not  forward  the  Poole,  or  Mr.  Buhner  the  proof  sheets,  for  if 

>  [The  brothers  W.  B.  and  G.  Cooke  were  the  principal  engravers,  and  also 
i  publishers,  of  Pietureimie  Vieu>9  an  the  Southern  Cotut  qf  EnMond^  firom  draw- 
m  made  nrincipally  by  J.  M.  W.  Tomer,  R.A.  The  first  number,  containing  St. 
EttaePs  Mount  and  Poole,  appeared  on  January  1, 1814.  The  accompanying  letler- 
wm  was  by  6.  Combe  ^author  of  Dr.  Syntas).  Among  the  MS.  maUorial  for  Dihcta 
a  eopy  in  Ruskin's  hand  of  Turner's  receipt  for  three  of  the  Smdkern  CoaH 
Kwinga;  the  receipt  is  printed  hi  The  Oeetue  qfAglaia,  §  104  (VoL  XIX.  p.  148).] 
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the  two  cftnnot  be  sent  so  as  to  arrive  here  before  Tugnt^  me^,  1  tbJilib 
upon  the  wing  for  London  again,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  about  ft  fjortMftt 
from  this  timej  therefore,  you'U  judge  how  practicable  you  can  mik«4,jL 
sending  the  parcel  in  time,  or  waiting  until  1  get  to  Queen  Ann  ^wi 
N»W.  Your  number  coming  out  on  the  10th  of  December  1  think  «pfi 
possible;  but  to  this  I  offer  only  an  opinion  (what  difference  wovMlIm 
make  if  the  two  numbers  of  the  Coasts  Daniel's  and  youra,  camewrttib 
the  same  day?).  All  I  can  say,  I'll  not  hinder  you/if  I  can  Ardd  u'*'^ 
one  moment  Therefore  employ  Mr.  Pye  if  you  think  proper,  but,  ujtm 
know,  there  should  be  some  objection  on  my  part  as  to  eo-operatioii  **!  ^ 

him  without ;  yet  to  forego  the  assistance  of  his  alilitiei  fel*" 

any  feeling  of  mine  is  by  no  means  proper  to  the  majority  of  »ul»cnll0P 
to  the  work.  ifi 

"Yours  most  truly,  li 

"J,  M.  W.  Tuixit   *' 


"  F.S. — r  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Ellis  writing  such  a  note  ^uttt 
signature.  Be  so  good  as  put  the  enclosed  into  the  Twopenny  Post  Bft 
The  book  which  I  now  send  be  kind  enough  to  keep  for  me  oastil* 
return,  and  expect  it  to  be  useful  in  the  descriptions  of  Cornwall."" 


ml 

2 


36.  '*  Thur^iUiM  ^    i*er    16,  Mli 


"  Dear  Sm, — From  your  letter  of  this  morm'ng  I  expected  the 
of  seeing  you,  but  being  disappointed,  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
you  will,  under  the  peculiar  case  in  which  the  MS5.  of  St,  Mkh^  ta 
Poole  are  placed,  desire  Mr.  Coombe  to  deviate  wholly  from  them  ;  utd 
he  has  introduced  anything  which  seems  to  approximate,  to  be  so  good  i 
to  remove  the  same,  as  any  likeness  in  the  descriptions  (thou|fh  high 
complimentary  to  my  endeavours)  must  compel  me  to  claim  them — bj  i 
immediate  appeal  as  to  their  originality.  Moreover,  as  I  now  shall  • 
charge  or  will  receive  any  remuneration  whatever  for  them^  they  are  €« 
sequently  at  my  disposal,  and  ultimately  subject  only  to  my  use— In  vU 
oaUon ;  never  do  I  hope  they  will  be  called  upon  to  appear,  bat  if  cv 
offer'd  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  with  liberality  and  candour^  and  • 
considered  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Pkoprieton  < 
the  Southern  Coast  work. 

''Have  the  goodness  to  return  the  corrected  proof  of  St.  Mldiif 
which  I  sent  from  Yorkshire  with  the  MS.  of  Poole;  and  desire  H 
Bulmer  either  to  send  me  all  the  proof  sheets,  or  in  your  seeing  the 
destroyed  you  will  much  oblige 

"Yours  most  tndy, 

''J.  M.  W.  Tunim.'' 

27.  I  find  in  my  father's  diary  of  the  journey  of  1889 
some  notes  on  the  state  of  Basle  city  and  its  environs  i 
the  time  of  our  passing  through  them,  which  are  extremet 

1  [See  above*  p.  112.] 
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iterestdng  to  me  in  their  coolness,  especially  in  connexion 
dth  the  general  caution  which  influenced  my  father  in  all 
ther  kinds  of  danger.  No  man  could  be  more  prudent  in 
uarding  against  ordinary  chances  of  harm,  and  in  what 
lay  be  shortly  expressed  as  looking  to  the  girths  of  life. 
tut  here  he  is  travelling  ¥dth  his  wife  and  son  through  a 
istrict  in  dispute  between  not  only  military  forces  but 
olitical  factions,  without  appearing  for  an  instant  to  have 
cmtemplated  changing  his  route,  or  felt  the  slightest  uneasi- 
;ess  in  passing  through  the  area  of  most  active  warfare. 
ly  mother  seems  to  have  been  exactly  of  the  same  mind, 
—which  is  more  curious  still,  for  indeed  I  never  once  saw 
he  expression  of  fear  on  my  father's  face,  through  all  his 
ife,  at  anything;  but  my  mother  was  easily  frightened  if 
lostillions  drove  too  fast,  or  the  carriage  leaned  threaten- 
Dgly  aside;  while  here  she  passes  through  the  midst  of 
lands  of  angry  and  armed  villagers  ¥dthout  a  word  of 
objection. 

88.  ''Baden  (Swim  Baobn,  5iJk  Augui,  185S).— We  heard  here  of  the 
fasle  people  fighting  with  peasantry  and  burning  their  villages ;  and  of  a 
Mittle  betwixt  Liee^tal  ^  and  Basle  soldiers  on  Saturday ;  the  latter  were 
Mren  into  the  town;  80  killed  and  400  prisoners.  We  came  to  Stein 
o  dine;  a  single  house  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  commanding  a 
leaotifnl  yiew  of  that  river  and  plains  beyond  it,  and  Black  Forest  in  the 
Uatance.  We  had  eighteen  miles  to  go  to  Basle,  but,  hearing  Swiss  gates 
teie  shut,  we  cnnsed  into  Baden  state  at  Rheinfeld,*  where  there  are 
4inie  very  old  boildings  and  two  wooden  bridges;  the  river  rolk  like  a 
nmhled  sea.  Coming  towards  Basle  we  saw  soldiers  with  several  large 
mas  cannon,  in  a  field  which  the  peasants  were  ploughing,  on  an  eminence 
XNomanding  the  road.  We  arrived  at  7  o'clock  at  Three  Kings,  Basle, 
tad  early  next  morning  I  walked  to  cathedral;  found  many  of  the  first 
looses  with  windows  entirely  closed,  in  mourning  for  officers  lost  in  battle 
kT  Saturday ;  and  a  report  prevailed  of  there  l^ing  a  plot  to  admit  the 
peasantry  into  the  town  to  fire  it  in  the  night,  'fhe  people  were  much 
Llarmed. 

529.  ''Tuesday,  6th  August,  we  left  by  a  gate  just  opened  to  let  us 
being  sent  from  another  gate  we  tried,  and  which  we  saw,  after  we 

>  riiaslal,  nine  miles  from  BAle,  severed  its  political  connexion  with  that  eity 


'  luastai,  nme  mues  nom  isale,  severed  its  political  connexion  witn  tnat  atv 
n  1^3,  and  has  tinea  been  tiie  capital  of  the  hali-canton  of  BAle  Campagne  (Basef- 

s  rkhainfrldan :  for  the  bridge,  see  Plate  83  in  Mftdem  PtUnien,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VIL 


got  out,  hmd  iU  drawiiridge  entirelf  cut  awaj.  The  gum  were 
wltb  twigs  Olid  b«sketwork  In  embrasures,  soldiers  stood  an  Uk 
mdf»  atid  lookifig  out  orer  tbe  ooantrj  witb  gUssea.  Tht  md 
tlmi^li  Liechstal,  where  tjie  strife  waau  It  is  a  fine  ro&d,  «s  tthe  In! 
Engkod^  genet&Dj  mych  Irequented,  and  the  c^ountry  10  beuti&i 
ridi  in  culti^atton ;  but  on  twenty-seven  nules  of  this  fine  road  w 
neither  carriage^  dlHi^ee,  gig^^  nor  waggon.  The  Unci  seemed  dcKtiM 
onlj  a  peasant  occssdotiAU^  in  tJie  fi^ldZ  Wc  soon  met  a  itnill  htdii' 
mnacd  peasanta  in  the  act  of  stopping  a  small  market-eart  which  hal  fs^ 
ceded  ns.  The  man,  when  released,  went  quickly  off.  Tbej  !«t  ta  pa 
We  then  met  two  bands  of  armed  peasants^  r&j  Iri&Mike  in 
and  hariDg  guns  swung  behind  or  In  thetr  bands,  abotat  fifteen  or 
in  each  bodjj — part,  we  sappoaej  of  the  Liberals  who  had  defealcd 
TiiH«^  of  Ba^e.*  Thtj  looked,  and  lifted  their  hats,  and  aaid  notUi; 
118^  Approaching  Ltechstal,  we  met  a  Swiss  car  with  eight  or  lea  pvl 
ttien  in  plain  clothes^  well  anned  ;  also  ears  filled  with  aimed  peasiri^  ^ 
a  few  soldiers  at  their  side.  We  entered  lieehstal«  and  found  eretj  iM 
barticaded  breast  high  with  pine  logs,  except  at  entmnce,  where  an  opaM 

herd 


r  ta^ 
Oedtk] 
thin  11 


left  just  wide  enough  for  cart  or  carriage,  and  a  gate  at  the  Otht 
These  gentlemen,  1  was  ofterwaids  told,  weine  Polish  refugees^  who  mm 
the  arUilerj  of  the  peasantry  against  the  Basle  people,  who  bad  refaiili 
shelter  them,  whilst  the  Oeehsta!  people  liad  receired  them  kmdlj.** 

SO.   And   so  all   notice   of  states   of  siege,    whcthef 
Liechstal  or  an}Tvhere  else*  ends  in  my  father*s  diary;  1 
he  continues  in  perfect  tranquillity  to  give  account  of  1 
notes  on  the  roads,  inns,  and  agriculture  of  Sii%ntzerlanA 

Of  which,  however,  the  reader  vnSl,  I  think,  have  pleasi 
in  seeing  some  further  passages,  representing,  not  thrM 
any  gilded  mists  of  memory,  but  with  mercantile  prediJ 
of  entering  day  by  day,  the  aspect  of  Switzerland  at  t 
time  when  we  first  saw  it,  half  a  centurj-  ago : — 

"IS/I  July, — We  left  Berne  eaxly,  and  went  eighteen  miles  to  Ik 
The  mad  is  one  of  the  best  possiblet  beginning  throuj^h  an  arestoe 
trees,  large  and  fine,  and  proceedbg  to  Thun  through  fields  of  amasi 
beauty,  bordered  with  fruit  trees;  the  corn  sometimes  bordering  the  h 
without  enclosure.  The  cottageSj  liouses^  farms,  inns,  all  the  way,  m 
and  all  remarkable  for  neatness,  largeness,  and  beauty.  We  icft  1 
carriage  at  the  Freyenhof  Inn,  and  took  boat,  three  hours*  rowing, 
Neuhaus,  then  one  league  in  chari-bHnc;  througl)  Unterscen  lo  Inl 
laehen,  a  sweet  watering-place  sort  of  a  village^  with  one  hotel  and  m» 
veiy   elegant   boarding-houses^   where    persons   ctop   to   take   excnnions 


*^  Papa   enuiiot   bring   hirnself  to  tJtink  of  au^hodf   In    Irt*h-!ike 
Corner t^tiv^.     It  was  Uaale  that  waa  libermllv  mud  FroiestautiaUv'  enilear^iiriag 
make  the  lueu  uf  Liecliutal  abjure  their  Cathoiic  emin. 
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lelghbouring  hills.  We  took  boat  down  lake  Brienz  as  fiur  as  waterfiidl  of 
Siesbach,  the  finest  fall  next  to  those  of  Rhine  I  have  yet  seen ;  but  the 
lest  thing  was  the  Swiss  family  in  the  small  inn  up  the  hill  opposite  to 
lie  &11.  The  old  man,  his  son,  and  two  daughters,  sung  Swiss  songs  in 
Jie  sweeten  and  most  affecting  manner,  infinitely  finer  than  opera  sinjging, 
lecaose  true  alike  to  Nature  and  to  music;*  no  grimace  nor  affectation, 
lor  strained  efforts  to  produce  effect.  The  tunes  were  well  chosen,  and 
the  whole  very  delightful;  more  so  than  any  singing  I  remember.  We 
returned  to  Interlachen,  where  the  Justice  condemned  Salvador  to  pay 
;welve  francs  for  a  carriage  not  used,  which  he  had  hired  to  so  to  the 
Staabbach.  Next  morning  we  returned  by  water  to  Thun  to  breakfiut, 
md  again  to  Berne,  where  we  had  very  nice  rooms,  with  fine  prospect. 

31.  ''The  portico  walks  in  almost  every  street  in  Berne  are  very  con- 
renient  for  rain  or  sun:  it  is  in  this  like  Chester,  thouffh  the  one  appear- 
ing a  very  new  town,  and  the  other  very  old.  We  left  Berne  28nd  July 
by  a  narrow  but  not  bad  road  through  Sumiswald;  dined  at  Huttwyl; 
uept  at  Sursee,  in  the  Catholic  canton  of  Lucerne.  The  hill  and  dale 
Dountry  we  passed  through  to  the  very  end  of  the  Berne  canton  was  a 
loene  of  unequalled  loveliness  out  of  this  canton.  The  fiice  of  the  coontry 
was  varied,  but  the  richness  of  cultivation  the  same,  and  the  houses  so 
large,  and  yet  so  neat  and  comfortable.  This  is,  indeed,  a  countiy  for 
which  a  man  might  sigh,  and  almost  die,  of  regret,  to  be  exiled  from.  I 
have  seen  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  it  in  the  neatest  parts  of  England. 
The  town  of  Berne  is  equally  remarkable  for  good  though  not  lofty  build- 
ings, and  for  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The  street-sweepers  were  women ; 
and  I  never  saw  a  city  or  town  so  beautifully  kept.  I  walked  up  many 
back  streets  and  lanes,  all  in  the  most  perfect  order;  and  the  country 
seen  finom  the  cathedral  terrace  and  ramparts  is  just  suited  to  such  a  town. 
There  is  no  formed,  squared,  or  trimmed  neatness,  but  every  field,  and 
hedge,  and  tree,  and  garden,  seem  to  be  tended  and  kept  in  the  finest 
state  possible.  The  variety  of  scenery  on  the  grandest  scale, — the  snowy 
Alps,  the  lower  Alps,  the  woods  on  undulating  grounds,  or  sloping  down 
bwa  the  mountain  tops;  the  fine  river  passing  round  the  town;  the  rich 
cornfields,  meadows,  and  fruit  trees,  abounding  over  all;  nature  doing  so 
much,  and  man  just  bestowing  the  care  and  culture  required,  and  apply- 
ing art  only  where  it  seems  to  improve  nature. 

82.  "  If  any  country  on  earth  can  be  deemed  perfect  as  far  as  nature 
sod  art  can  make  it,  the  canton  of  Berne  is  that  country.  The  farm 
booses  are  each  a  picture,  and  the  peasantry  are  as  beautiful  and  healthy 
■a  the  country.  They  express  contentment  Their  costume  is  handsome, 
excepting  the  black,  stiff,  whalebone-lace  ears  of  immense  size  from  the 
women's  heads;  when  they  wear  black  lace  over  their  heads  partially,  the 
rest  of  their  dress  is  extremely  becoming.     On  Wednesday,  July  17th,  we 

*  I  shall  make  this  sentence  the  text  of  what  I  have  to  say,  when  I  have 
ide  a  few  more  experiments  in  our  schools  here,  of  the  use  of  musie  in  peasant 
BdaeatSon.^ 

1  [This  chapter  of  Dileeta  was  issued  in  January  1887.  For  Ruskin's  experiments 
in  teaching  musie  to  the  village  children,  see  the  Introductiou,  above,  p.  xxvi* 
{■iToChhig  further,  however,  was  written  on  tiie  subject] 
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rode  to  Hofwyl  Farm,  Mr.  Fellenberg's  Institution,^  combining  a  large  fine 
boarding-house  for  eighty  to  ninety  young  gentlemen  of  fortune,  where  all 
branches  of  education  are  taught,  and  agriculture  added  if  they  choose; 
and  a  school  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  for  masters  of  country  schools 
to  learn. 

''Some  Russian  princes  have  attended  the  boarding  schooL  The  ex- 
pense, about  three  thousand  francs  yearly.  Everything  is  made  on  the 
£ttrm — bread,  butter,  clothes,  shoes,  etc.  There  are  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  lying  in  a  sort  of 
basin  sloping  gently  away  from  house  towards  a  piece  of  water.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  so  beautiful  for  a  &rm  as  this.  There 
being  four  hundred  people  about  it  there  is  no  want  of  labour ;  and  added 
to  the  usual  Swiss  neatness,  there  is  the  completeness  of  an  amateur 
fitrmer  possessing  ample  means.  There  were  fifty-four  milk  cows  kept  on 
hay  and  potatoes  under  cover.  (The  want  of  cattle  in  the  field  is  always 
a  drawback  to  a  foreign  landscape.)  The  oxen  very  handsome.  The 
system  of  farming  same  as  Scotch,  only  one  new  product  seen  by  a  Scotch 
amateur  whom  we  met.  Italian  rye  grass,  very  fine.  The  poorer  young 
men  cutting  hay,  all  very  happy.  The  workshops,  the  washing-houses,  the 
outhouses  all  very  perfect,  but  in  implements  or  machinery  nothing  new. 
It  was  the  beauty  of  the  situation  on  a  fine  day,  and  the  fulness  and 
apparent  comfort,  that  struck  the  observer  particularly." 

^  rPhilipp  Emanuel  von  FeUenberg  (1771-1844),  Swiss  educationist,  friend  of 
Pestalozd.  In  17d9  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  and  founded 
a  school  there  in  which  agriculture  was  made  the  hasis  of  his  sjrstem  of  education. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  Training  College  for  Teachers.] 


CHAPTER  III 

I.  I  MUST  leave  the  chronology  of  Dikcta  to  be  anai^ged 
T  its  final  index,^  for  the  choice  of  the  lettos  printed  in 
le  course  of  it  must  depend  more  oa  topic  than  date: 
id,  besides,  it  will  be  needful  sometimes  to  let  it  supj^ 
le  place  of  my  ceased  ForSy  and  answer  in  the  parts  of  it 
ider  my  hand,  any  questions  that  occur  in  an  irritatiiig 
jumer  to  the  readers  of  Prceterita. 

For  instance,  my  morning  post-bag  has  been  lately  filled 
ith  reproaches,  or  anxious  advice,  firom  pious  persons  of 
vangelical  persuasion,  who  accuse  me  of  speaking  of  their 
ith  thoughtlessly,  or  without  sufficient  knowledge.  Whereas 
lere  is  probably  no  European  writer  now  dealing  ¥dth  the 
story  of  Christianity,  who  is  either  by  hereditary  ties  more 
osely  connected,  or  by  personal  inquiry  more  variously 
miliar,  with  the  characteristic  and  vitally  earnest  bodies 
•  the  Puritan  Church. 

84.  The  following  letter  firom  her  uncle  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
svem,— (for  whose  sake  the  complexities  of  our  ancient 
id  ramifying  cousinships  have  long  since  been  generalized 
to  the  brief  family  name  for  me,  the  Coz,)— contains,  ¥dth 
I  much  added  genealogy  as  the  most  patient  reader  will  be 
cely  to  ask  for,  evidence  of  the  position  held  by  my  great 
-andfather  among  the  persecuted  Scottish  Puritans. 

'^l,  Cambridob  Stbbet,  Htdb  Park,  W.. 
''AuguMl  2M,  188& 

*'My  dkar  Joanna, — ^The  only  thing  that  I  can  think  of  that  has 
itoiical  interest  for  the  Cos,  in  connection  with  his  father's  relations,  is 
at  his  great  grand&ther,  the  Rev.  James  Tweddale,  of  Glenluce>  had  in 

>  [This  was  never  compiled,  nor  was  DUeda  carried  farther  by  Ruakin  himself 
in  chapter  iL  ;  this  third  chapter,  prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  was  not  published 
I  1900.J 
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the  K«iiaMl    Coreiwii  ni  m  M 

£  hacv^^  it  la  bm 
ft   «w  ^pn   to    my 


__  yftmm  «f 
Ucpwrer,   he 

he  lelt  bM  £](MX»i     lie  teifl 

Irte   in  Wwtomlte  I 

i£  ^  dMi«  Ite  w  in  ^  1^  rfm 

;  sad   when   the   peeee  iMi^ 
rain,    Ike   Kild   A  w  ^hM 

Mt'  b  Mv  in  the  GWow  tttWM.    KiH 
satcf^ti^  to  the  Cos,  wbo«  t  liope,  it  P*P^ 

With  ki^   U9^  ^ 

»Yoar  «ii«tismt»  ncie,  ^ 


''Thie  accpgtpenjiDg  i>ote^  contalaft  the  psftknixrm  of  the 
ihM  eivte  hetwea  ov  fanlf  aod  the  Proletaor.     Mj  ^thcs* »  giite 
lii  gmJmtAa^  md  nodicr  ti^  the  kte  Mn   EiKikiii';  so  tb^t  n^  & 
«ai  Mi  «fif^  to  the  late  Mr.   Rmldfi.  And  ermad  mide  to  the  Fnsiei 
The  frifier  of  the   Prti^esaor'i  gymridmotfaeg  ww  oiatHter  of  Giealoc^ 
that  M  s  leng  tiiae  bv^  W  tf  raj  &ther  had  been  IHIng^  he  w««iM  1 

"The  Eev.  X  Gmmm  IbttJaadf  acn  wet  the  loe  Eev.  Dr.  M 
Mutlud.  BUDstcr  of  New  Gelkntmj,  uid  hmfaena  of  the  heiraa 
Kemear^,  bv  hit  «e«oiifl  meniage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  t 
Ht%  Bellamy  C^fdon,  whoK  aan  ikow  taherfts  thet  prmiertir.  Dr.  SUU 
«ms  90Ae  rean  beiwe  1w  ^eaih,  Modetator  of  the  ~ 
A  Bstn  of 


as.    As    for    mjr    owd    knowledge    of   the    Evuigeli 
ehmracter  and  doctTine,  whjtt  I  hare  related  already  of  i 


«  [Hafe,  m  jwtiii  eiHiaBa,  the  mrda  "(en  next  page)' 
the  itO/tmmg  Xotc  vu  inf  ijaj  Is  a  ^makv  tn«  ^' 

".VBL— The  ^ael»'  idemd  to  in  the  text  h  aov  (139^)'^ 
its  plan  »  tharaiwe  impM  hf  &  lepni  of  ^«  iuB%  trae  g^iil 

to  -     ^  - 


la  the  III  I  I  eMin^  the  Adr  Im  tea  hM 

r  iafi laliiMi  eip^cd.     JS  thte  «  new 


Ruhiii't  text,  to  the  ead  of  the  chapter :  see  Mev,  ^  «Od-Wl] 
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oother,  my  Scottish  aunt,  and  her  servant  Mause,^  ought 
0  have  been  guarantee  enough  to  attentive  persons;  the 
nattentive  I  would  b^  at  least  not  to  trouble  me  with 
stters  till  the  sequels  of  Prasterita  and  Dilecta  are  in  their 
lands. 

86.  For  the  present  I  return  to  the  documents  in  my 
ossession  respecting  Turner ;  of  which  the  following,  signed 
y  Turner  the  day  after  I  was  bom,  must,  I  think,  take 
riority  in  point  of  date,  and  has  this  much  of  peculiar 
iterest  in  it,  that  the  drawings  of  which  it  disposes  the 
estiny  with  so  much  care,  were  never  made.  Turner's 
itention  that  they  should  be  all  of  equal  value  is  prettily 
itimated  by  his  submitting  the  decision  of  his  property  in 
hem  to  cast  of  lots. 

87.  ''Agreement  between  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  W.  B.  Cooke,  and 
.  C  AUen^  February  the  Ninth,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
lineteen. 

''  Mr.  Turner  agrees  to  make  Thirty  Six  Drawings  on  the  Rhine,  between 
Cologne  and  Mayence,  at  the  Price  of  Seventeen  Guineas  each  Drawing. 
—The  first  Two  Drawings  to  be  made  in  advance,  which  are  to  be  paid 
•at  of  the  Profits  of  the  Work.— The  Second  Two  Drawings  to  be  paid  by 
W,  B.  Cooke  in  June  1819^  and  the  rest  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 
-  ''It  is  agreed  that  none  of  the  Drawings  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
rhirty-four  Guineas  each  under  the  Penalty  of  One  Hundred  Guineas. 
ilr.  Turner  to  be  paid  Two  Pounds  on  the  Sale  of  every  Five  Hundred 
(fiunbers.  The  Plates  to  be  estimated  at  Fifty  Guineas  each — they  are  to 
m  the  Sise  of  Eleven  Inches  and  a  half  by  Eight  Inches  and  a  Qu^^^f* 

''The  Work  to  be  divided  as  follows,— Mr.  Turner  to  hold  one  Eighth 
ibmre,  W.  B.  Cooke  to  hold  Five  Eighths  of  the  Work,  T.  C.  Allen  to 
lold  Two  Eighths.  The  Work  to  pay  its  Expenses  by  its  returns  before 
nj  Dividend  is  made  between  the  Parties. 

"  Bffr.  Turner  to  have  a  best  copy  of  the  Work,  with  Etchings. 

"A  Settlement  for  all  Numbers  and  Copies  sold,  to  be  made  at  regular 
lalf  Yearly  periods  within  a  Week  after  Mr.  Murray  settles  his  half  Yearly 
iceoants  on  the  Work. 

"  When  Seven  Drawings  are  made  for  the  Work,  Mr.  Turner  to  have 
me  of  them  by  casting  lots.  When  the  second  Seven  are  made,  a  like 
ittstiiig  of  Loto  to  take  Place  for  one  of  them.  The  Third  Seven  the 
■me.  The  fourth  Seven  the  same,  and  Mr.  Turner  to  have  the  casting 
»f  lots  for  one  out  of  the  remaining  Eight. 

"So  other  Engraver  to  be  employed  in  the  Work  than  W.  B.  Cooke, 
\ad  J.  C.  Allen,  without  the  Consent  of  Mr.  Turner.     It  is  agreed  that 

>  [See  above,  p.  63.] 
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three  Nomben  oontaining  Two  Plates  each  shall  be  published  in 
and  that  the  Proo6  shidl  be  printed  in  Imperial  Folio.  The  I 
Quarto  Grand  Eagle  French  Paper.  The  first  Number^  which  is  to 
Two  Plates,  to  be  published  daring  the  Year  1819. 

''Jos.  Mallord  W.  Tui 
"W.  B.  Cooke. 
"J.  C.  Allen." 

88.  Next  to  this  piece  of  shrewd  business,  I  have 
delight  in  giving  an  exhaustive  delineation  of  Turner'} 
acter,  written  by  an  able  phrenologist  and  physiog 
from  the  cast  of  his  head  taken  after  death.  No  one 
was  ever  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  him  tc 
such  estimate  by  experience,  so  that  the  document 
intanal  evidence  of  its  honesty : — 

''He  is  of  the  motive  mental  temperament,  and  is  of  an  eai 
dustrious  disposition.  He  possesses  great  activity  and  energy,  ai 
with  both  mind  and  body  at  the  same  time.  He  woald  not  give 
he  had  accomplished  his  object,  especially  if  principle  or  if  r 
justice  were  at  stake. 

''According  to  the  development  indicated,  he  must  have  b< 
pelled  to  cut  out  a  road  of  his  own.  He  has  developed  a  charactei 
to  himself,  his  individuality  is  very  marked. 

"  He  inherited  a  sound  constitution,  is  tough  and   wiry,  and 
life  in  him.     This  gives  him  promptness  of  action,  determination  of 
firmness  and  resolution  in  all  his  undertakings. 

"He  is  a  man  who  will  not  use  half  measures ;  he  works  tc 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  is  resolved  to  surmount  all  obstacles  am 
all  difficulties  that  may  be  in  his  path. 

39.  "He  is  ever  ready  to  defend  friends,  or  to  oppose  eneraic 
as  his  physical  organization  is  concerned,  he  is  very  fervently  coi 
and  has  not  suffered  much  except  from  the  strain  imposed  upoi 
by  overwork.  There  is  not  an  idle  bone  in  his  whole  organize 
man  with  his  development  cannot  possibly  have  led  an  idle  lifc; 
indulged  himself  much  in  luxury  and  ease.  His  life  cannot  havi 
life  of  holidays.  If  there  is  work  to  do,  it  must  be  done,  in  his 
without  any  faltering  or  hesitancy. 

"  He  is  descended  from  an  old-fashioned  family  that  care  mor 
useful  and  real  than  for  the  merely  ornamental  or  theoretical. 

"He   has  a   large    social  brain,   which   gives   him  an  ardent  ar 
nature.     He  forms  strong  attachments   to   those  around   him ;   to 
to  his  children,  and  friends. 

40.  "  He  is  most   constant  in    his   friendship,   and    faithful    in 
his   promises.     Once   a   friend,   always   a   friend,   in    his   case.     Fr 
will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  his  powers.     He  is  willing  to  do 
which  would  render  them  assistance ;  but  once  deceived  by  a  friend. 
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le  bean  no  malice^  he  shakes  him  off  for  ever^  and  will  have  no  further 
lealings  with  him. 

''His  love  of  home,  which  is  fully  developed,  gives  him  a  patriotic 
fAiit;  and  as  his  veracity,  force  of  character,  and  executiveness  are  large, 
le  is  ready  to  defend  Ids  country  and  his  homestead  should  defence  be 
equired. 

^'  He  cannot  bear  abrupt  changes,  and  although  he  would  travel,  if  it 
rere  necessary  to  further  his  studies,  and  enable  him  to  gain  cert^  in- 
ormation,  he  will  return  with  feelings  of  delight  to  his  old  home  and  old 
riends. 

"  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  new  ways  and  fashions. 

"  He  is  rather  impatient  with  slow  people,  and  especially  with  idle  ones. 

''Opposition  only  serves  to  call  his  talents  and  powers  into  activity, 
nd  the  more  opposed  he  is,  the  more  determined  he  becomes  to  have  his 
»wn  way, 

"  His  word  is  his  bond ;  he  is  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  all  things. 

41.  ''There  are  two  directly  opposite  elements  in  his  character;  the  one 
lontradicts  the  other.  His  large  acquisitiveness  leads  him  to  acquire  and 
o  accumulate,  to  have  things  of  his  own,  to  look  out  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
tore  up  for  the  future. 

"Yet  when  help  is  required,  his  large  benevolence  urges  him  to  do  all 
Q  his  power  to  assist  those  in  need.  He  requires,  however,  a  complete 
splanation  before  he  will  give  his  support,  and  a  cause  must  be  a  good 
me  to  receive  support  from  him.  Once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cause, 
le  is  most  earnest  in  its  advocacy. 

"  He  is  cautious  in  his  plans  and  undertakings ;  slow  to  decide;  but 
mce  his  plans  are  formed,  quick  in  carrying  them  out.  If  he  fails  the  first 
Ime,  he  tries  again  until  he  has  attained  his  object,  or  accomplished  his 
aak.     G>nquer  he  must. 

"  He  does  not  aim  after  self-glorification,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others ; 
ind  is  prompted  not  so  much  by  selfish  motives  as  by  a  desire  to  raise  and 
;levate  his  fellow  men.  Having  large  veneration,  he  must  be  an  earnest 
worker  in  a  religious  cause. 

4S.  "Hope  appears  so  largely  developed,*  that  it  will  stimulate  him  to 
indertake  tasks  which  few  men  have  the  courage  to  take  in  hand.  Hope, 
t  may  be  said,  carries  him  through  life.  Hope  has  enabled  him  to  go  on 
rhen  the  difficulties  in  his  path  appeared  well-nigh  insurmountable. 

"  He  must  have  had  many  struggles,  battles,  and  difficulties  to  encounter, 
tlae  he  could  never  have  attained  his  present  development.  He  would 
lever  allow  himself  to  be  beaten,  and  having  large  hope,  he  clings  tena- 
ionsly  to  life. 

"He  never  overrates  his  talents;  he  is  rather  inclined  to  underrate 
hem.  He  has  been  unassuming,  unpretentious,  and  undemonstmtive.  In 
lie  social  circle  he  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  is  when  working  in 
ippodtion.  Among  homely  people  he  is  social  and  agreeable,  but  once 
oiiaed,  he  becomes  very  severe  and  determined. 

"He  cannot  tolerate  nonsense  or  foolishness,  and   must  oat  with  the 

*  This  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  penetrative  science.  Tomer's  chief  mental 
■notion  was  always  striving  to  express  itself  in  the  broken  poem  which  he  called 
ke  ''FWades  cMT  Hope." 
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&ett  and  realitiea  of  life.     Althongli  he  mijof^  m  beartj  lang^  » 
tbej  must  be  e&used  by  geouiiH:  wit. 

45.  '^  Having  a  nade  head  in  the  firont,  be  is  cofistmeliTe  aid 
can  plap^  arr&agej  and  iof^ent  He  is  marc  of  a  ytiUurun  tiiu 
Yet  be  Wes  the  beatitifa)  aod  sablitiie  in  nature,  the  pare  and  n 

^  Having  remarkably  large  observant  power*,  he  k  keen  of  dim 
and  quick  In  notieitig  detaOs.  Very  few  things  escape  hit  eTe&.  He 
piacticvlj  methodieal,  and  regular.     It  ii  not  everybodf  who  eaa  pk: 

**  He  can  i^^g^  <>f  dJstancei^  profioftknia,  lengiha,  brradtbi,  cte, 
eye.  He  likes  a  place  for  everything,  and  eretrthing  in  the  n^ 
a  time  for  everything,  and  even- thing  purposed  to  time. 

*'  Hit  calcaEating  powerv  are  largt: ;  he  will  not  eater  into  nd 
takings;  he  can  gcneralty  sec  right  ahcid^  and  is  tbercfore  Mee 
his  undertakings. 

**  His  memory  Is  good  for  incidenta,  ercntSj  etc^,  and  he  woold 
good  descriptive  speaker.  As  a  speaker^  he  would  be  to  tbe  p 
easily  understood.  If  success  depends  upon  wofit,  be  most  be  a  I 
man,  for  he  has  a  bard- working  element  in  him  that  will  De^er  i 
to  remain  idle. 

'^Having    large    causal Ity,    comparison^    intuition,     be     Is    an 
reasoner,  and  ia  snbtle  in  a  debate.     If  his  talents  have  been  dire 
the  right  channel,  he  must  have  made  his  mark,  and   b^re  accoco 
marvellous   work,   to    the  astonishment    of  all    beholders,    either    ii 
eautile  or  professional  sphere   of  labour.     Men  of  his   ttibe  are 
nowadays. 

"Gvara^iss  Ca 

44-  Next  to  this  mental  chart  of  him,  I  place  a 
from  the  life,  written  for  me  by  my  mothers  friend, 
in  Prwleriia,  foL  ii.  §  203,  Mrs*  John  Simon : — 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  184S,  I  went  to  Plymantb^  and 
until  Midsummer ;  when,  on  a  certain  day  of  June,  it  waa  arr&ng 
should  return  to  London  vil  Southampton  ;  I  being  then  very  foi 
sea»  John  (to  whom  1  was  not  then  married)  was  to  meet  me  at  5 
ton,  and  see  me  home. 

''Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed,  I  was  duly  ready,  my  boze 
and  I,  chatting  with  my  hostess,  Mrs.  Snow  Harris,  and  her  t 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  (as  we  fondly  believt 
ing  my  berth,  and  coming  to  fetch  me  to  the  boat.  Time  pasa« 
Mr,  H.  1     At  last  at  half- past  one  he  appealed, 

"'Oh,  papa,  bow  late  you  are;  Miss  will  lose  tbe  boat! 

'"She  has  lost  it/  (in  Devon  accent,  and  with  a  loud   laugh.) 

"Miss  ,     'Oh!  Mr.  Harris/ 

'"Yes,  its  blowing  up  for  such  a    storm  as  we  haven't  had 
and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  up  Channel  to-night      Whj,  the 
Cat  water  are  bouncing  about  already/ 

**'But  the  boat's  gone^ — the  Captain^ — the  other  passengen^-^ 
thould  have  let  me  go!' 
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''^Vo,  wh  I  dMNi]dn%  and  I  woakbi't' 

'^'But  I  wmM  go  tomehow.  I  can't  let  my  friendi'  (admife  the  plniBll) 
eone  to  Southamplon  for  nothing!'  (Now  be  it  remembeiedt  that  in 
boee  days  was  no  electric  telegraphy  the  mails  were  dosed  and  just  start- 
ig,  and  the  Great  Western  £ttlway  itself  only  finished  as  £ur  as  Beam 
(ridge,  a  small  outlying  station.)  '  I  must  go.  So  please  send  to  tell  the 
(Mich  to  come  for  me.' 

"And  1  had  my  way.  Just  saved  the  coach,  which  started  at  2  p.m., 
ith  strong  injunctions  from  Mrs.  H.  iio<  to  get  out  at  Exeter,  as  it  might 
bere  become  crowded. 

45.  ''I  had  had  nothing  since  eight  o'clock  breakfost.  The  coachman 
ms  charged  to  stop  and  get  me  buns;  he  promised,  but  did  not.  The 
OAid  was  charged  to  be  most  careful  of  me;  he  promised,  and  moi. 

"Am  we  dfOTe  on  to  Exeter,  the  hitherto  bright,  breesy  day  began  to 
iutify  Mr.  Harris,  as  it  was  pretty  sure  to  do,  he  being  the  great  electri- 
iaa,  as  well  as  a  firstrate  sailor  and  judge  of  the  weather.  (He  is  well 
nown  as  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  the  inventor  of  the  conductors  which  are 
he  safeguards  of  our  ships  from  lightning.)  The  clouds  gathered,  distant 
jfw  whistlings  of  wind  came  from  slU  around,  and  in  a  threatening  evening, 
t  eight,  we  reached  Exeter ;  and  waited  for  an  hour.  I  had  thus  for  been 
lone,  and  keeping  in  view  Mrs.  H.'s  advice,  stuck  firmly  to  my  place, 
eaisting  all  the  blandishments  of  waiter  and  chambermaid,  and  continuing 
sstinff,  but  in  good  heart,  and  not  at  all  hungry. 

4^  '*  Some  gentlemen  got  up  outside  and  one  young  man  inside.  Of 
Us  I  could  say  something  which  might  amuse  you,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
lo  with  the  main  point,  so  I  pass  it  over.  The  weather  after  Exeter  got 
rarse  and  worse; — the  wind  began  to  bluster,  the  lightning  changed  fimn 
aBsmer  gleams  to  spiteful  forks,  and  the  roll  of  thunder  was  almost  oon«> 
iottoiis;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Beam  Bridge  the  storm  was  at  such 
errible  purpose,  that  the  foithfol  guard  wrapped  me  up  in  his  waterproof 
ad  lifted  me,  literally,  into  the  shed  which  served  as  a  station.  In  like 
oaoner,  when  the  train  was  ready,  he  lifted  me  high  and  dry  into  a  first- 
lass  carriage,  in  which  were  two  elderly,  cosy,  friendly-loddng  gentlemen, 
vidently  follows  in  friendship  as  well  as  in  travel.  The  old  Great  Western 
■Riages  were  double,  held  eight  persons,  four  in  each  compartment,  and 
here  was  a  f^ass  door  between;  which  was  on  this  occasion  left  open. 
}ae  old  gentleman  sate  with  his  foce  to  the  horses  (so  to  speak)  on  my 
ide,  and  one  in  the  inside  comer,  c^posite  to  me  exactly.  When  I  had 
aken  off  my  doak  and  smoothed  my  plumes,  and  generally  settled  myself, 
looked  np  to  see  the  most  wonderfol  eyes  I  ever  saw,  steadily,  luminously, 
Ininroyantly,  kindly,  paternally  looking  at  me.  The  hat  was  over  the  fore- 
lead,  the  mouth  and  chin  buried  in  the  brown  velvet  coat  collar  of  the 
MTOwn  greatcoat.  I  looked  at  him,  wondering  if  my  grandfother's  eyes  had 
leen  like  those.  I  should  have  described  them  as  t^  most  'seeing'  eyes 
had  ever  seen.  My  fother  had  ofken  spoken  of  my  grandfother's  eyes^  as 
icing  capable  of  making  a  hundred  ugly  faces  handsome ;  and  the  peasants 
Md  to  say,  'Divil  a  sowl  coukl  tell  a  tie  to  his  Riverence's  Worship's 
fm.'  (He  was  a  magistmte  as  well  as  a  parson.)  My  opposite  nei^boor's 
eemed  much  of  this  sort. 

47.  Well,  we  went  on,  and   the  storm  went  on  more  and  more,  until 
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«c  reached   Bristol ;  to  wait  ten  minutes.     My  old   gentlemiiT]  nibM  I 
side  window  with  his  coat  cufT^  in  vain ;  attacked  the  centre  window, 
vain,  so  blurred  and  btotted  was  it  with  the  torrents  of  rain!     A 
he«itation,  and  then ; 

"'Yonng  lady,  would  you  mind  my  putting  down  tbia  window?' 

«'Ob  no,  not  at  all/ 

"'You  may  he  drenched,  yon  know,' 

"'Never  mind^  sir/ 

'^' Immediately^  down  goes  the  window,  out  go  the  old  j^ntleman't  he 
and  shoulder^  and  there  they  stay  for  I  suppose  nearly  nine  idori 
Then  he  drew  them  in,  and  1  said: 

"'Oh  please  let  me  look/ 

'''Now  you  mli  be  drenched;'  but  he  half  opened  the  window  lori 
to  fiee«  Such  a  sig^ht?  sueh  a  chaos  of  elemental  and  artifielai  U^^hls  i 
noises,  I  never  saw  or  heard,  or  expect  to  see  or  hear.  He  drew  i^  1 
window  as  we  moved  on,  and  then  leant  back  with  closed  eyes  tan  ^  ' 
say  ten  minutes,  then  opened  them  and  said: 

"*WeU?* 

«  I  Baid,  '  Tve  been  '*  drenched/'  but  if  a  worth  it/ 

''He  nodded  and  smiled,    and  again  took  to   his   steady  bttt   qi 
affenmve    perusing  of  mj   face,   and  presently  said  it   was   a   hmd  n^bl 
one  so  young  and  alone.     He  had  not  seen  me  at  Esceter.  ^M 

*f'No,  I  got  in  at  Plymouth/  ^| 

"  *  Plymouth  ! ! ' 

"'Yes/  I  then  said  I  could  only  »ve  my  friends  trouble  and  a&xf 
hy  travelling  up  that  night,  and  told  simply  the  how  It  eame  to  p 
Then  I  except  a  little  joke  when  we  were  going  through  a  long  tan 
(ih^H  the  terror  of  *  elegant  females'),  silence  until  Swindon^  but  alw 
the  speculative^  steady  look.  There  we  all  got  out  and  I  got  socne 
and  biscuits.  When  we  were  getting  in  (the  storm  by  then  over);  ti 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  some  refreshment,  and  when  I  said  tea,  my  hk 
with  the  eyes  said  : 

" '  Tea  !  poor  stuff ;  you  should  have  had  soup/ 

"I  said  tea  was  more  refreshing,  as  I  had  not  had  atiytiifiig  ^ 
eight  the  previous  morning.  We  all  laughed,  and  I  found  the  twti  ei 
friends  had  had  something  more  ^comfortable'  than  tea,  and  speedil?  ( 
into  slumber,  while  I  watched  the  dawn  and  oncoming  brightness  of  i 
of  the  loveliest  June  mornings  that  have  ever  visited  the  earth. 

48.  "At  six  o'clock  we  steamed  into  Paddington  station,  and  I  h 
signalled  a  porter  before  my  friends  roused  themselves.  They  were  n 
kind  J — could  they  do  anything  to  help  me? — where  had  I  to  go  t 
'  Hammersmith  I  that  was  a  long  drive/  Then  they  took  off  tbeir  lu 
and  went  off  arm  in  arm. 

"  f  reached  North  End,  where  Georgie  *  now  Itves^  as  I  hoped  I  shoo 
Jmsi  as  our  haker  was  opening  his  shop  at  seven  o'clock  ;  wrote  on  roit 
naker's  bill-paper  a  note  to  John,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  baker's  boy  on  t 
cab,  begging  John  to  let  my  sister  know ;  and  then  leaving  my  luggage 
the  baker's,  walked  on  the  short  way  to  our  dear  friend's  house,  mhtrt 

*  Mrs.  Edward  Bam^ones;. 
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k\  knew  my  mother  had  had  no  sleep  for  the  storm  and  thinking  Jane  was 
a(  in  it  at  sea.  'Jane,  how  dye  do?'  to  the  astonished  servant,  and  walked 
iky  straight  op  to  mamma's  room,  opened  the  door,  to  meet,  as  I  expected, 
her  wide-ojpen,  anxious,  patient  eyes,  and  to  hear  *Jane! — Oh,  thank  Grod!' 
49.  "The  next  year,  I  think,  going  to  the  Academy,  I  turned  at  once, 
as  I  always  did,  to  see  what  Turners  there  were. 
/         ''Ima^e  my  feelings: — 

s'  '''Rain,  Steam,  and  Spkbd, 

Gbkat  Wbbtkbn  Railway,  Juns  ths  — ,  1843.' 

k[  "I  had  found  out  who  the  'seeing'  eyes  belonged  to!     As  I  stood  look- 

O  ing  at  the  picture,  I  heard  a  mawkish  voice  behind  me  say: 
Ml  "'There  now,  just  look  at  that ;  ain't  it  just  like  Turner? — ^whoever  saw 

such  a  ridiculous  conglomeration  ? ' 

"I  turned  very  quietly  round  and  said:  ^ 

" '  /  did ;  I  was  in  the  train  that  night,  and  it  is  perfectly  and  wonder- 
fully true;'  and  walked  quietly  away.^ 

"When  I  saw  your  young  portrait  of  Turner,'  I  saw  that  some  of  it 
was  left  in  the  45  &ce,  enough  to  make  me  feel  it  always  delightful  to 

(look  at  the  picture. 
"There,  my  dearest    Mr.  John,  I've   scribbled   (for  I    can    no  longer 
I    write)  as  you  wished.     Best  love  to  you,  and  love  to  alL     I  send  it  to  Joan 
to  raid  to  you. 

"Ever  yours,  with  John's  truest  love, 
c  "J.  S." 


'( 


1  [There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  accepting  Lady  Simon's  recollections 
as  accurate.  The  railway  journey  she  describes  was  by  night,  daring  a  terrific 
storm,  in  company  with  an  elderly  gentleman  whom  uie  afterwards  assumed  to 
be  Turner,  on  recogniRing,  as  she  thought,  the  storm  in  his  picture  of  "Rain, 
Steam,  and  Speed"  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  Tumer^s  picture  represents  neither 
night  nor  storm,  but  a  passing  shower  on  a  bright,  sunny  day !  Mr.  Wedderbum 
remembers  once  asking  Raskin  why,  if  an  engine  was  so  ucly,  Tomer  had  painted 
one  in  this  picture.  "To  show,"  replied  Raskin,  "what  ne  could  do  even  with 
an  ugly  subject" 

Rnuin,  as  explained  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  Ivi.,  had  at  various  times  ooUected  a  good 
many  recollections,  etc.,  relating  to  Turner.  A  few  anecdotes  may  here  be  ffiven. 
"At  Fsmley  once,  a  young  lady  said  to  him,  'Oh,  Mr.  Turner,  how  could  you 
make  the  say  in  your  picture  so  yellow?'  He  said,  'Where's  the  mastard  pot?' 
aod  flung  the  contents  on  to  the  sky,  and  worked  them  in."  Lucy  Tovey,  the 
^  uarlonrmaid  (see  above,  p.  343),  used  to  describe  how  Tomer  at  dinner  "  woula  pull 
I  oown  bis  coatpsleeves  over  his  wrists  to  try  to  hide  the  dirty,  crumbled  shirt-eiuEs." 
I    The  difficulty  of  seeing  Turner  in  his  studio  induced  people  to  nng  at  the  area 

IbeD  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  The  old  housekeeper  used  to  greet  them  with  ^'Are 
ye  est^  meat?"  Two  Academicians  who  called  on  one  occasion  were  told  to  wait 
iQ  Uie  hall ;  on  Turner  consenting  to  admit  them,  she  shouted  over  the  bannisters, 
"  Acadameemians !  ye  can  come  un."  Turner  told  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley  that  ^he 
had  learned  more  from  Watteau  tnan  any  other  painter."] 
*  [The  frontispiece  to  VoL  XIIL] 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  HI 

RUSKIN'S  FAMILY  TREE  ' 

Ruskin's  parents  being  first  cousins,  the  number  of  his  great-grandparents 
is  reduced  from  eight  to  six.  Among  these,  nothing  is  ascertained  of  the 
parents  of  his  mother's  father,  who  was  English.  Of  the  Ruskin  family  (the 
progenitors,  that  is,  of  both  his  fiEtther  s  &ther  and  his  mother's  mother) 
something  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  (pp.  Iviii.-lxi.).  Further 
back  than  the  grandfather  of  Ruskin's  father  we  know  nothing  definite, 
and  of  him  our  information  is  limited  to  his  name,  the  date  of  his  baptism 
in  1782,  and  the  &ct  that  he  was  at  one  time  resident  in  the  city  of 
London.  Of  his  origin,  his  occupation  in  life,  his  marriage,  and  children 
(if  any)  other  than  John  Thomas  Ruskin,  we  have  no  particulars. 

In  the  case  of  the  indisputably  Scottish  ancestry  of  Ruskin,  through  his 
&ther  8  mother,  Catherine  Tweddale,  theposition  is  different  Here  we  know 
something  of  her  father s  family,  the  Tweddales,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
of  her  mother,  Catherine  Adair,  of  her  grandmother,  Jean  or  Janet  Ross, 
4nd  of  her  great-grandmother,  Mary  Agnew,  of  the  family  of  Lochnaw. 

The  Tweddales  were  a  staunch  Presbyterian  family.  Catherine  Twed- 
dale's  father,  James  Tweddale,  was  minister  of  Glenluceiiom  1758  to  1777|^ 
having  succeeded  in  that  post  his  namesake  and  uncle,  who  had  held  it 
from  1716  to  1757.  Another  Catherine  Tweddale,  aunt  of  this  last-named 
James,  had  been  thought  worthy  to  receive  charge  of  the  ^'  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant "  from  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  From  her  it  passed  in  turn  to 
her  nephew  and  great-nephew,  the  two  ministers  of  Glenluce,  but  at  the 
death  of  the  second  of  them,  was  sold  with  his  library,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Glasgow.  A  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  found  in 
DUeda,  §  34  (p.  59^).  John  Tweddale,  the  writer  of  the  letter  there  given, 
died  unmarried. 

The  Adairs  of  Dunskey  (Portree),  Kinhilt,  and  Dromore,  are  an  old 
Scottish  family,  a  cadet  of  which,  one  Robert  Adair,  got  possession  of  the 
lands  of  Little  Gainoch  or  Genoch  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  him  no 
doubt  descended  an  Andrew  Adair,  who  was  proscribed,  with  others  of  his 
name,  in  l682,  and  declined  Episcopacy  in  l684.  His  son  John  Adair 
married  Mary  Agnew,  and  dying  in  1721,  left  a  son  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
to  Little  Genoch  on  his  father's  death.  This  Thomas  Adair,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  army,  acquired  another  property,  Balkail  (since  sold  to 
Lord  Stair),  where  he  chiefly  resided.  He  married  Janet  or  Jean  Ross, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Ross  of  Balsarroch,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Adair,  minister  of  Whithorn,  1746-1795,  of  Dr.  John  Adair,  who  as 
an  array  surgeon  went  out  to  Canada,  and  whose  portrait  is  seen  in  West's 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec.  He  died  in  London  in  1794,  leaving  con- 
siderable legacies  to  many  members  of  his  family,  including  one  of  £1500 
to  his  niece  ''Mrs.  Risken  (sic)  married  to  Mr.  Risken  at  Edinburgh."  It 
was  a  sister  of  his,  Mary,  who  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Maitland  of 
Sorbie,  to  whom  Ruskin  refers  in  a  passage  printed  below,  p.  607. 

^  [See  Hew  ScoU's  FaHi  Ecelesug  acoticatue,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  767.] 
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Raskin,  as  ''a  very  remarkable  woman.    As  a  proof  of 
was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventj  she  < 
memory  every  syllable  of  Yoong^s  NigS  nau^^,  besides 
ductions/* 

Of  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw,  hereditary  sheriflb  of 
account  has  been  printed,  by  Sir  Andrew  .A^ew.^  Bat  i 
account  does  not  exhaust  the  cadet  branches  of  the  fiina 
ancestress,  the  Mary  Agnew  who  married  John  Adair,  is  i 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  know  exactly  Raskin's  re 
family,  to  one  member  of  whom,  Joan  Ruskin  Agnew,  i 
neeted  with  him  through  another  line,  he  was  to  owe  so 
latter  half  of  his  life. 

1  [The  Affnewt  qf  Loehnaw.    A  HtHwry  qf  the  HeredUtay  SherU 
(2nd  edition,  enlarged,  18d3).] 
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ADDITIONAL   PASSAGES 

FROM   THE   MS.  OF  " PRiETERITA,"  ETC.;  WITH  THE 
AUTHOR'S  SCHEME  FOR  ITS  COMPLETION 

GALLOWAY  ANCESTRY 

PERVICACITY  OF  CHARACTER 

OXFORD  STUDIES 

PRIZE  POEMS 

JOHNSON;  AND  "THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHITECTURE" 

THE  TOUR  OF  1841 

A  RIDE  IN  WALES:  1841 

THE  AUTHOR'S  DRAWINGS  :— 
1832 
*•  PrOutesque  "  Style 

1837 
1841 
1842 

THE  AUTHOR'S  CHARACTER  AND  TEACHING 

LETTERS  INTENDED  FOR  "DILECTA":— 
From  J.  C.  Loudon  to  J.  J.  Ruskin  (1837) 
From  Samuel  Prout  to  Ruskin  (1848) 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF   "PRiETERITA"  AND 

"DILECTA" 

List  of  Journeys  and  Subjects  of  Study  (1826-1876) 

Schemes   for  "Pr^terita"  and  "Dilecta,"  Vol.   III.  (with 

Alternative  Titles  for  Chapters) 
eo6 
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PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "  PRiETERITA,"  VOL.  IH. 
The  Rhinb  and  the  Rhone 
Alpine  Flowers 

The  Pine  Forests  on  the  Cenis  Road 
"The  Hunter's  Rock"  (Lucca) 

PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "DILECTA,"  VOL.  III. 
Chap.  I.  "Golden  Water" 
Chap.  VII.  Winnington 
Chap.  X.  St.  Martin's,  Sallenches 


ADDITIONAL   PASSAGES    FROM   THE 
MS.   OF   "  PRJETERITA,"   ETC. 

GALLOWAY  ANCESTRY 

[This  piece  is  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  found  among  Rnskin's  papers  for 
'>M-«  Clofrigenu  It  is  preceded  hy  a  passage  which  was  usm  in  Letter  ^,  §  11 
VcL  XX  VUI.  pp.  646-547),  and  repeated  in  Prmterita,  i.  §  69  (abore,  p.  62^  down 
o  ^.  .  .its  gifts  and  promises").    The  MS.  then  continues: — ] 

«fT  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Tweddale,  and  brought  with  her  what  dim 
;leam  of  ancestral  honour  I  may  ekim  for  myself;  her  people  being  right 
£arth-bom  and  yTycvcis  of  Galloway,  and,  as  far  as  I  learn  or  have  noti^d, 
lonesty  religious,  and  delicately-hewrted  persons :  some  of  them  not  without 
trenffth  of  character,  and  more  or  less  inly  gifted  with  spiritual  faculty, 
nani^sted  in  the  wayward  manner  of  which  many  old  Scottish  families 
ire  still  and  certainly  conscious  among  themselves.^ 

For  instance, — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  my  great-grandmother  or 
ler  sister  who  was  a  beautiful  and  self-willed  girl  in  Wigton,  where 
election  was  to  be  made  of  a  new  pastor ;  the  Wigton  electors  sitting,  on 
successive  Sabbaths,  in  their  congregational  Court  of  Judicature  to  judge 
>f  the  qualities  of  candidates  by  probational  sermons.  My  great-grand- 
nother,  hearing  one  day  some  gossip  of  the  probability  of  a  certain  pastor's 
success,  calmly  negatived  the  rumour.  "He  will  never  be  the  minister, 
rhe  man  who  is  to  be  your  minister  I  shall  marry;  and  Ihai  man  I  shall 
toi  marry."  On  the  next,  or  some  speedily  following.  Sabbath  a  Mr. 
Maitland  preached  in  Wigton  church.  Whereupon,  my  great-grandmother, 
;hough  she  had  never  seen,  nor  heard  of  him,  before,  coming  forth  of 
shurch,  announced,  serenely  Sibylline :  ''  Now,  that  man  will  be  your  minister, 
uid  I  shall  marry  him." 

Which  accordingly  came  to  pass :  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  town,  for 
Mr.  Maitland  did  £[s  pastor's  duty  with  stem  Presbyterian  conscience  and 
pure  heart ;  rebuking  and  exhorting  with  all  authority,  and  fearlessly  exer- 
cising the  needful  exoommunicative  power  of  all  living  churches,  Puritan 

sr  Papal.     For  when  Lady  ^  who  had  openly  quarrelled  with  her  son, 

iedred  still  to  receive  the  sacrament,  Mr.  Maitland  resolutely  interdicted 
ber;  and  when,  thinking  so  to  shame  him  into  concession,  she  came  forward 
ind  knelt  at  the  altar  to  receive  it,  the  undaunted  pastor  lifted  her  up 
bodily  and  conveyed  her,  with  as  much  force  as  her  presumably  helpless 
istonishment  might  render  needful,  back  to  her  seat' 

i  \S&6  For$  Clamgera,  Letter  63  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  646).] 

s  [This  anecdote  is  told  more  briefly  in  The  Lortft  Prayer  and  ike  Ckwrh. 
VoL  XXXIV.  p.  227.] 
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PERVICACITY  OF   CHARACTER 

[This  passage  in  the  MS.  follows  i,  §  246  (p.  220).] 

I  have  seemed  conceited  enough  in  the  account  just  given  of  my  £acultj 
of  admiration — but  have  to  add  this  fittal  depreciation,  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  power  of  invention.^     My  brain  in  this  is  as  powerless  as  an  animal's. 

This  old  want  of  mine,  however,  while  it  entirely  destroyed  my  power  ^ 
of  being  an  artist,  made  me  an  undisturbedly  accurate  observer, — not  but 
that  retd  artists  like  Turner  or  Carpaccio  observed  with  greater  accuracy, 
but  they  alter  thinffs  to  their  minds  and  spend  time  in  painting  dreams. 

The  supernatural  charm  of  wild  scenery  to  me  was  a  spiritual  joy  in  the 
thing  itself  and  in  nothing  else.      I  felt  it  on  getting  down  to  Catterick 
bridge  in  1837^  with  extreme  intensity,  because  I  had  been  four  years,— ^ 
and  those  changeful  ones, — abroad  or  at  Oxford,*  and  this  was  like  coming^ 
home  again. 

In  this  pleasure  in  returning  to  my  old  thoughts  and  ways,  let  me  note  a  ' 
point  in  my  character  which  might  easily  be  lost  sight  of,  or  even  quite  mis- 
interpreted— by  the  tenor  of  my  life — its  pervicacity  and  unchangeableness. 

It  has  so  chanced  that  I  knew  little  of  the  world  while  I  was  young, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  as  I  got  older — also  a  great  many  curious  and 
entirely  new  things  have  happened  in  the  world  since  I  was  twenty;  also, 
I  have  always  been  trying  to  learn  or  discover  things,  and  have  had  much 
leisure  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  figure  and  contents  of  my  mind  are  neces- 
sarily very  different  now  from  what  they  were  when  I  was  twenty. 

But  farther,  though  entirely  destitute  of  formative  or  poetical  imagi- 
nation, my  practical  imagination,  the  conception  of  what  might  be  done 
in  any  matter,  has  always  been  keen  and  vast  beyond  any — so  called 
'^ schemes"  I  ever  knew; — keen  in  its  perception  of  what  could  be  done, 
vast  in  its  hope  and  audacity  in  attempting  to  do  it, — never  checking 
itself  at  less  than  the  entire  logical  expansion  of  its  idea.  Thus  Mr.  Eben'* 
Elliott,— or  whoever  it  was, — invented  the  notion  that  bread  should  not 
be  taxed  ^ — but  I  instantly  expand  that  initial  notion  into  the  conclusive 
one  that  neither  bread,  drink,  nor  lodging  should  be.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
invents  the  idea  that  letters  carried  cheap  would  bring  in  a  good  revenue 
to  the  Government; — I  instantly  expand  that  idea  into  the  conclusive  one 
that  everything  carried  cheap  would  bring  a  much  greater  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  that,  when  we  wanted  to  travel  ourselves,  we  should  all 
be  posted.  It  could  not  but  follow  on  this  habit  of  mind  that  I  should 
plan  the  doing  of  much  that  I  never  did, — easily  and  remorselessly  abandon 
a  fourfold  plan  to  take  up  a  sevenfold  one,  and  begin  a  great  many  merely 
single  or  double  ones  without  carrying  them — so  much  as  to  the  middle, 
far  less  to  an  end.  So  that  the  aspect  of  my  life  to  its  outward  beholder 
is  of  an  extremely  desultory  force — at  its  best — confusedly  iridescent — un- 
expectedly and  wanderingly  sparkling  or  extinct  like  a  ragged  bit  of  tinder. 

*  [Compare  above,  pp.  120,  304.] 
»  [See  above,  p.  218.] 

'  [Not  quite  accurate;  he  was  at  home  in  1834,  abroad  in  1835,  at  Oxford 
1836-1837.] 

*  [For  a  quotation  from  Elliott's  Corn-Law  Rhymes,  see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  d9-4a} 
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Only  by  much  attention — if  any  one  cares  to  give  it, — nor  then  without 
^  some  clue  of  personal  word,  like  this  I  am  writing,^-coiild  the  spectator 
I  ^  of  me  at  all  imagine   what  an  obstinate  little  bla^  powder  of  adamant 

the  faltering  sparks  glowed  through  the  grain  of. 

[The  MS.  then  oontinaes  as  in  the  text  of  L  §  246  (p.  220).  ami  thww 

after  continues  : — ] 

I»        And  in  this  place,  therefore,  I  wOl  sum  once  for  ail  the  places,  and 
mark  the  times,  as  far  as  I   remember,  which  thus  formed  mj  instinets 
«  and   sense  of  nativity  for  ever.     First — Market  Street,  Croydon,  and  Its 
I     lovely  rough  wooden  pump  with  rude  stones  round  it,  and  tUed  cottage 

Proofs.  Thence  all  my  steady  love  of  cottages,  lattices,  littlenesses,  roapk" 
nesses,  humilities — to  this  day — so  that  I  am  never  at  ease  in  a  fine  house, 
nor  happy  among  anything  proud  or  polished. 

Then,  in  a  more  solemn  way,  the  Tay,  Erne,  and  Wandel,  as  eaily 
fiuniliar  rivers — Loch  Leven  and  Queen's  Ferry,  Derwent  Water  and 
Coniston  Water,  till  I  was  ten  years  old — and  later,  vrith  some  scientific 
interest  meddling  in  the  business,  Matlock  and  Bristol.  Add  the  open 
sea  beach  at  Sandsate,  and  the  general  type  of  ruined  abbey  from  Tlntem 
\o  Fumess,  and  of  round-towered  English  castle,  and  I  have  pretty  nearfy 
numbered  what  are  properly  native  elements  to  me.  I  may  rejoice  in  other 
Jiings  intensely,  but  always  as  exotic. 

On  this  stem  of  obstinate  nature,  then,  rooted  in  wild  rock,  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  pruning  done,  still  less  training — and  what  watering 
and  aalt  of  learning,  most  curiously  mixed  and  thin.  The  oddest  point  to 
me  now,  looking  back,  is  that  while  every  other  day  in  travelling  I  saw 
some  new  city-gate,  vale-abbey,  or  historic  castle,  nobody  ever  thought  of 
teachinff  me,  nor  I  of  picking  up,  a  single  crumb  of  human  history.  I 
knew  the  stories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis — had  heard  of  Alexander  the 
fi  Qnmt,  and  tried  to  imagine  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps.  Of  English  histonr 
I  knew  that  Rkhard  III.  had  smothered  his  nephews,  and  that  Charles  t 
hMl  ket  his  head  and  Charles  II.  hid  in  an  oak,— that  much  out  of  his- 
toij  books,  and  what  I  picked  up  out  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  formed 
the  total  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  me  in  illustration  of  either 
castle  or  abbey,  of  which  one  was  just  as  good  to  me  as  another — ^I  being 
entirely  eontent  with  the  indL»putable  conviction  that  knights  and  monks 
had  lived  in  them  some  time  or  other.  The  want  of  imagination  was,  I 
sn|ipoae,  the  fi&tal  obstacle  to  me;  but  also  my  extreme  enjoyment  of  the 
Oing  as  it  was,  and  general  notion  that  the  world  was  in  its  perfection 
|(  «nr,  and  that  the  comfortable  inn,  well-kept  cathedral,  and  ornamental 
nrfns  all  over  ivy,  were  originally  contemplated  by  Providence  in  allowing 
the  Fall  of  man,  prevented  me  from  giving  myself  the  trouble  of  thinking 
what  might  have  happened  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
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OXFORD  STUDIES 

TThis  passage  in  the  MS.  follows  i.  §  227  (p.  200)^  where  Raskin  says  that  a 
Oztord  he  did  six  hours'  work  in  the  day^  '^  constantly  and  unflinchingly  g^ven."] 

Had  it  been  given  to  elementary  work,  and  had  my  tutors  forbidden 
me  to  read  for  honours,  and  forced  me  to  learn  my  grammar  thoroughly, 
some  practical  trigonometry,  and  some  English  history,  I  should  have  been 
— so  inT  as  any  of  us  can  say  what  we  should  have  been — healthfully  and 
usefully  employed,  not  to  say  happily,  all  those  years.  As  it  was,  I  learned 
my  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  history  fairly  well — got  to  know  the  look 
of  a  good  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  some  sense  of  their  powei 
and  meaning,  never  clearly  of  their  construction — learned  enough  of  conic 
sections  to  make  me  want  to  know  more,  in  vain — but,  alas,  lost  the  spring 
and  joy  of  my  own  especial  faculties,  getting  no  usefiU  lessons  in  drawing, 
and  feeling  ill  at  ease  in  conscience  at  my  mineralogy.  I  learned  four 
dialogues  of  Plato— of  Theology,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; — of  myself— or 
the  world  I  was  to  live  in — nothing. 

[This  next  passaffe   in  the  MS.  follows  i.   §237  of  the  text  (p.  211), 
where  Ruskin  describes  his  good  knowledge  of  Thucydides.] 

Nor  was  my  Herodotus,  though  I  never  mastered  his  dialect,  ill  known 
by  the  end  of  my  second  year,  find  some  extremely  useful  study  got 
through  in  the  Clouds,  Knights,  and  Frogs:  the  Birds  beat  me, — but  I 
owe  more  of  the  general  tone  and  form  of  my  political  thoughts  to 
Aristophanes  than  to  any  other  writer,  living  or  dead. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  me  to  find  that  from  my  earliest  years, 
whatever  stuff  I  might  be  writing  myself,  or  whatever  nonsense  I  might 
be  thinking,  I  never  liked  a  bad  book — and  even  began  very  early  indeed 
to  rank  the  good  ones  at  their  true  value.  I  sometimes  disliked,  or  did 
not  value,  a  good  one — yet  never  without  some  right  cause.  Both  Virgil 
and  Milton  were  too  rhetorical  and  parasitical  for  me  ;  Sophocles  I  found 
dismal,  and  in  subject  disgusting,  Tacitus  too  hard,  Terence  dull  and  stupid 
beyond  patience ; — but  I  loved  my  Plato  from  the  first  line  I  read — knew 
my  Ethics  for  what  they  were  worth,  (which  is  not  much)  and  detested 
with  all  my  heart  and  wit  the  accursed  and  rascally  Rhetoric,^ — which  my 
being  compelled  to  work  at  gave  me  a  mortal  contempt  for  the  whole 
University  system,  which  little  helped  my  Oxford  labours  in  general.  The 
quantity  of  that  work  which  my  being  able  already  so  to  judge  of  all 
these  books  meant,  must  have  been  considerable,  and  partly  accounts  fbi 
my  having  no  spare  energy  for  the  pursuit  of  such  English  history  as  the 
buildings  of  Oxford  and  its  within-walk  district  ought  to  have  provoked 
me^  and  pleaded  with  me,  to  know.  If  any  of  my  tutors  had  only  had  the 
sense  to  stop  off  the  books  I  did  not  like,  see  that  I  mastered  the  dialects 

*  [Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxv.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  484.] 
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P*  tliote  I  did,  and  taken  two  or  thiw  wmmgr  oftomooii  mdkf  with  me 
^  Godalow  and  Ablngdcmt  fteUing  me  what  the  plaees  meant,  I  eount  that 
»  would  have  mved  me  good  aeven  jtmn  of  •teoog  Ufe,  apent  in  finding 
^t  for  myadf  wliat  I  ml^t  have  beoi  toU  in  a  aiimmer  term. 

(The  ftOovfaig  paamge  conm  in  the  MS.  at  the  end  of  what  it  L  §  187 
in  the  tart  (n.  118).  Inddeoti  rahifted  hi  H  were  nltimalely  embodied  in 
i  S  SU  and  &  §  IM  (p^  196,  »5X] 

:    I  need  not  eany  ihrther  the  leminiaeeneea  of  that  kmmej  of  1838  to 
mspkdn  the  apathy  with  whidi  I  aaw   the   email   aafaUmitiea  and  lowly 
■tlea  of  the  n^^ibooihood  of  Oxford,  after  there  strong  exeitementi  in 
ir  direetions — hot  I  moat  again  eompUin  with  lad  astonishment  that 
Unlvondly  as  a  historioal  body,  haviw  a  yooth  east  into  their  hands 
edncational  treatment  with  his  head  niU  m  monntains  and  cathedrals^ 
required  of  him  a  sin|^  exereise  in  map  or  section  drawing,  and 
tanfl^t  him  rtther  the  tradition  of  a  saint  or  the  dynamics  of  a 


Something  was  done  lor  me  by  llr.  Psiker,  and  the  Arcliitectiiral 
Boeittty,^  and  I  got  two  telling  lesaons  from  Henry  Adaad  and  Charles 
ffewton.  I  was  one  day  dmidng  the  cathedral  spire  from  the  nearest 
^MBsihlf  point,  tlie  angle  of  the  Roister  qoadrangle,  when  Henry,  passing, 
uad  paosing  to  observe  me  a  while,  b^gan  with  ironical  gravity  to  express 
intonishment  and  sorrow.  He  had  always  bdBnre,  tlMNi|^  with  the  same 
tame  of  gentle  irony,  pot  himself  in  the  position  of  a  pnpil,  and  pretended 
bo  leom  from  my  drawing  "how  ererytniqg  waa  to  do  done."  On  this 
l^oasion,  with  extreme  sadnem  in  his  eoontenanee,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
ippoiatment  in  his  master.  ''Bat,  RnsUn,  how  many  arches  do  you 
aoont  in  the  eomiee  bmckets?"  I  had  to  eoont  them  on  his  question. 
*« Bight,"  I  answered— or  whatever  the  nnmber  was^  I  fiuget  now.  "And 
Iwnr  many  have  yon  got  in  vour  dmwiog?"  There  were  bat  five!  I 
ia^hdnod,  withoat  modi  humiliation  of  myself  that  it  would  have  been 
IWUHHiililfi  to  draw  them  with  the  deamew  and  delightfiilness  of  the 
ill-^*'^*^  manner,  unless  I  had  made  them  a  little  larger  than  they  were 
ha  icalily,  and  that  my  drawing  really  gave  the  eibct  of  the  spire  better 
Ikaa  a  more  literal  one  would.  But  Henry  Adand  was  not  to  be  com- 
isrted,  nor,  afterwards,  my  once  awakened  eonsdenee  to  be  put  to  rest. 
I  did  not  immediately  reform  my  style — but  the  lesson  told,  snd  the  day 
onme  wlien  I  counted  not  only  the  arches  in  a  comioe  bnt  the  coils  in  a 
onUe  moulding,  and  whatever  tlie  art  of  my  dmwing  might  be,  its  arith- 
mctif  at  least  was  trustworthy. 

From  Charles  Newton,  the  lesson  came  less  consciously,  in  the  form  of 
a  request,  that  I  would  dmw  a  Norman  door  for  him,  on  which  he  was 
going  to  read  a  paper  to  the  Architectural  Sodety.  When  I  got  to  work 
on  ity  he  had  to  pcdnt  out  to  me  that  my  bhidc  dots  and  Prout^ue  breaks 
were  no  manner  of  use  to  him,  and  that  I  most  be  content  to  draw  steady 
Ifaiea  in  their  exact  place  and  proportion.  I  fulfilled  his  directions  with 
SMre  difficulty  than  I  had  expected — and  produced  the  first  architectural 

1  [Sea  in  the  text    i.  §  225  (p.  198).] 
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drawing  of  any  value  I  ever  had  made  in  my  life.  If  only  I  had  gone  on 
80 !  but  the  accuracy  was  irksome  to  nie ; — ^the  result  I  thought  cold  and 
commonplace.  I  went  back  to  my  dots  and  breaks  for  three  years  more. 
Yet  the  lesson  stayed  with  me. 

These  gains  in  scholarship,  and  shocks  to  my  artistic  conceit^  having 
been  the  result  of  the  University  residence  of  1837-1838,  in  the  vacation 
of  '88  we  went  into  Scotland  to  see  the  Trossachs.  I  look  back  with 
great  puzzlement  to  the  state  of  my  mind  that  year.  The  hard  work  on 
Greek  and  Algebra  had  greatly,  not  sobered,  but,  numbed  me:  my  child's 
simplicity  and  joy  were  for  ever  gone, — my  mind  was  foil  of  more  serious 
thoughts  mixed  with  meaner  ambitions.  To  be  a  poet  like  Byron  was  no 
base  aim,  at  twelve  years  old — but  to  get  the  Newdigate  at  nineteen, 
base  altogether.  My  drawing,  from  foolish,  but  vital  effort,  which  gave 
it  real  interest  and  charm  at  fourteen,  had  sunk  into  a  practised  skill 
of  vulgar  mannerism  at  nineteen,  which   not  only  preventeid  my   farther 

rrogress  in  art,  but  in  great  degree  destroyed  my  perception  of  nature, 
looked  now  merely  for  Ints  of  building  on  which  my  dots  and  breaks 
of  touch  would  be  effective,  and  for  lines  in  the  landscape  about  them 
which  would  fit  into  something  like  a  composition.  The  drawings  of  this 
and  the  following  year  are  in  reality  the  worst  I  ever  made ;  but  when  I 
got  a  subject  that  suited  my  trick  of  style,  the  practised  ease  of  it  told, 
and  one  or  two  of  those  Scottish  sketches  have  been  extremely  popular 
among  the  public  of  my  friends, — ^those  of  the  interior  of  Rosljrn  ehapel,^ 
and  of  Salisbury  Craigs  seen  firom  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  are 
allowed,  for  the  sake  of  their  subjects,  to  occupy  pennanent  places  on  the 
drawing-room  wall  of  Brantwood. 

In  the  moral  of  me,  I  had  suffered  far  more.  The  storm  of  stnpid 
passion  in  which  I  had  sulked  during  1886  and  1837  had  passed  into  a 
grey  blight  of  all  wholesome  thought  and  faculty,  in  which  a  vulgar 
conceit  remained  almost  my  only  motive  to  exertion.  And  even  that 
conceit  was  feeble  and  of  little  practical  use, — which  feebleness,  however, 
lamentable  enough  at  the  time,  was  indeed  the  best  sign  about  me — I  had 
at  least  sense  enough  to  understand  that  I  was  not,  and  never  could  be, 
Rubens,  or  Roubillac — or  even — (by  this  time  I  knew  so  much)  Byron. 
I  had  also  so  much  of  languid  personal  religion  in  sincerity  and  under- 
standing, as  wholly  to  prevent  my  being  led  away  by  any  vanity  of 
presenting  myself  for  admiration  in  a  pulpit.  If  I  ever  entered  a  pulpit, 
I  well  knew  what  mj  duty  would  be  there.  I  had  great  doubts  by  this 
time  whether  I  ever  should  be  fit  for  such  duty ;  but  never  for  one  instant 
contemplated  the  assumption  of  it  in  pretence,  and  entirely,  though  gently, 
disclaimed  the  episcopal  dreams  and  complacently  selfish  pieties  in  which 
my  parents  had  planned  that  future  for  me. 

My  love  for  them  and  respect  for  them  were  great,  but  both  were — 
to  them  and  to  me  alike — *'a  comfortless  and  hidden  well."*  My  feelings 
gave  me  no  pleasure  in  outflow,  and  to  them,  none  in  expression.     They 

*  [Reproduced  in  this  volume:  PUite  XI.  The  drawing  of  " Salisbury  Craigs " 
is  probaUy  the  one  shown  in  1878  as  '' Rdinburgh,"  etc.,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  MM 

(No.  24).]  8  »  ' 

*  [Wordsworth :  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse  in  the  piece  called  ''  A 
Complaint"] 
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^     were  exhausted  in  reading  Greek  to  please   them,  and  in  coming  down 

from  the  side  of  Skiddaw  or  Ben  Ledi  punctually  to  seven  o'clock  tea. 
^  After  all  analysis,  however,  possible  to  me  of  the   mischances,  or  at 

I  the  time  adverse  coincidences^  which  reduced  me  to  this  inanition^  I  cannot 
-  explain  the  grasp  it  had  on  a  youth  of  my  inner  fervour  and  imprewion- 
[  ability.  The  only  aspect  under  which  it  becomes  intelligible  to  me  is  that 
I  of  the  torpor  and  deformity  of  a  chrysalid.  I  had  wriggled  through  infimcy, 
and  through  the  days  of  boyhood,  as  a  sufficiently  lively  and  amiable  little 
caterpillar.  I  had  lefc  off  my  leaf  diet, — wanted  honey,  before  I  had  any 
»    wings  or  proboscis, — and  had  tumbled  over  into  a  brown  bundle  of  unknown 

capabilities^  without  having  had  sense  enough  first  to  spin  a  cocoon. 
^  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember  by  what  animating  heat,  or  provoking 

I  touch,  I  was  stirred  out  of  this  chrysalid  torpor  into  the  beginning  of  my 
f  real  life's  work.  Perhaps  my  good-natured  old  friend  Mr.  Loudon,  of  whom 
I  must  give  some  account  presently,  had  asked  of  me,  or  perhaps  in  tome 
S  sudden  instincts  of  loquaci^  I  had  offered  him,  a  series  of  papers  for  his 
i^   Architectural  Magagiue  on  the  native  characters  of  Architecture.^ 

[This  passage  in  the  MS.  follows  the  one  about  Catterick  Bridge,  below, 
p.  625.] 


I  said  just  now  that  I  spent  much  of  my  day  in  the  idea  of  reading. 
Curiously,  I  don't  remember,  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Lakes,  that  year,  opening 
a  single  book!  But  I  must  have  done  something,  for  I  was  reading  for 
honourii  and  under  distinct  tutorial  orders,  which  I  entirely  meant  to 
obey.  Books  I  must  have  opened,  and  mechanically  read,  and  looked  out 
the  words  I  did  not  know  in  the  dictionary.  Somehow  I  did  scrape 
together  some  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek ;  of  Homer  I  never  could  construe 
a  line,  but  really  mastered  the  non^construction  of  Thucydides,  and  could 
iod  my  way  about  in  Plata  It  seems  to  me — ^looking  back — as  if  I  never 
knew  or  r^ul  any  Latin  at  all,  except— of  all  books  in  the  world— Juvenal 
— the  worst  and  ugliest  that  could  have  been  put  into  my  hands, — but 
which  I  did  master,  and  which  founded  sternly  my  first  notions  of  national 
fiiiilt  and  dishonour  in  Rome,  and  so  fiur  as  she  has  foUowed  £dling  Rome, 
III  England. 

Thus,  in  some  degree  progressive,  the  third  year  of  Oxford  residence 
.^perhaps  too  much  despised  by  me  in  its  farther  Greek  reading — ^passed 
serenely  enough,  wasted  only  in  the  pains  spent  on  my  third  try  for  the 
Newdigate — which  I  got  at  last,  to  my  father's  tearful  joy — and  my  own 
entirelj  ridiculous  and  ineffiible  conceit  and  puffing  up.  I  cannot  understand 
how  schoolmasters  of  sense  allow  their  boys  ever  to  try  for  prises. 

We  went  on  our  summer  travels  that  year,  1859,  to   G>mwall,  where 

I  expected  the  miners  to  regard  me  with  admiration  as  the  winner  of  the 

Newdigate — where,  however,  I  still  had  the  grace  and  sense  to  spend  all 

the  time  I  could  get,  after  my  miserable  forenoon's  task  of  Lucretius  w 

I  done,  in  staring  at  the  sea.^     I  have  ever  since  held  it  the  most  hopele 

I  sign  of  a  man's  mind  being  made  of  flint-shingle  if  he  liked  Lucretius. 

»  [See  i.   §  250  (p.  224).] 
'  [Compare  pp.  78,  141,  610.] 
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PRIZE    POEMS 

[This  paange  in  the  MS.  follows  the  first  section  of  "Oxford  Studies "  (p.  610).] 

And  at  this  point  I  thankfully  quit  Oxford  for  a  while,  to  give  account 
of  the  way  my  education  was  conducted  during  the  long  vacations.  A 
certain  quantity  of  Oxford  reading  was  carried  on,  I  know,  rather  than 
rememher; — all  I  do  rememher  is  having  my  study  of  the  basalt  at  St 
Michael's  Mount  bothered  by  having  at  the  same  time  to  read  Lucretius — 
whom  I  had  detested  with  a  bitterly  wholesome  detestation,  and  have 
ever  since.  But  this  Oxford  work,  all  against  grain,  was  little  more  than 
a  log  at  a  pig's  neck  to  me, — I  made  nothing  of  it  when  I  was  at  it,  and 
had  all  the  rest  of  my  day  spoiled  by  an  uneasy  conscience  when  I  was 
not  at  it  However,  my  father  and  the  new  Editor  ot Friendship's  Ojffiring^ 
having  agreed  between  them  that  I  was  certainly  going  to  be  another 
Byron,  and  I — ^feeling  in  myself,  not  without  grounds,  a  certain  power  of 
rhythm  which  was  in  its  way  beyond  most  people's,  or  even  all  people's  I 
knew,  and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  nothing  of  other  men's  writing  satisfied 
in  description,  whether  of  mountains  or  girls,  but  his, — did,  and  on  the 
conditions  assumed  not  unwisely,  set  the  goal  of  being  a  second  Byron 
far  beyond  that  of  getting  a  First-class  at  Oxford — valuing  (so  much  sense 
at  least  I  had  already)  the  last  only  as  a  momentary  distinction,  but  the 
first  as  a  power,  and  more  or  less  duty  of  life.  Under  which  eonvictions 
and  subtle  temptations,  I  spent  the  sunny  hours  of  many  a  glorious  morn- 
ing,— when  I  ought  to  have  been  hammering  on  the  hilltops  or  ploughing 
in  the  fields, — in  trying  which  of  two  fine  words  would  fit  best  at  the 
end  of  a  stanza,  and  how  the  stanza  might  best  be  twisted  so  as  to  get 
them  both  in — sustaining  my  stomach  for  this  work  at  the  same  time  by 
dwelling  on  my  own  disappointed  love  and  on  any  picturesque  horrors  or 
sorrows  I  could  find  in  Herodotus,  or  for  myself  imagine  which  might 
have  dichirantes — the  English  word  ''tearing"  does  not  quite  express  the 
same  idea — sentiments  expressed  in  rhyme  upon  them.  My  tragedy  was 
given  up,  because  after  I  had  described  a  gondola,  a  Venetian  palace,  the 
beautiful  Bianca,  and  a  bravo  in  a  cloak,  I  didn't  see  my  way  to  any  par- 
ticular plot,* — but  of  mere  rhythmic  mewing  and  execration,  I  felt  myself 
— to  my  sufficient  satis&ction — capable.  I  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  in  the 
dead-house  of  St.  Bernard,  and  had  really,  as  the  reader  has  heard,^  been 
already  face  to  face  with  Death  himself — as  with  Love,  to  my  very  great 
cost — and  my  notions  of  both  the  Daemons,  in  their  shadow,  were  therefore 
very  real  indeed.  With  which  experiences,  powers,  and  aspirations,  I  wrote 
at  intervals  during  these  college  years, — the  '*  Scythian  Banquet  Song,"  "  The 
Tears  of  Psammenitus,"  ''The  Broken  Chain"  (in  ^v^i  links  or  cantos),  the 
"Walk  in  Chamouni,"  a  long  "Farewell,"  in  imitation  of  Byron's  "Dream" ; 
and  three  poems  for  the  Newdigate — "The  Gipsies,"  "The  Exile  of  St 
Helena,"  and  "  Salsette  and  Elephanta,"  *  of  which  the  last  won  it — I  imagine 
because  the  subject  not  being  popular,  there  was  nobody  else  to  give  it  to. 

»  rW.  H.  Harrison.] 

*  'Marcoiini:  see  above,  pp.   182,  223.] 

*  'See  above,  p.  161.] 

*  [For  these  several  poems,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  57,  185,  124,  222,  193,  27,  45,  90.' 
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JOHNSON;  AND  **THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHITECTURE'' 

[This  iMWHige  in  the  MS.  follows  L  §  252  (p.  237),  where  it  is  said  that  the  read- 
ing of  Johnson  ^' saved  roe  for  ever  from  ftlse  thoughts  and  fdtile  speculations" : — ] 

I 

^  And  to  this  day,  when  I  am  patting  down  the  aphorisms  which  I  hold 

most  vital  for  the  early  guidance  of  youth  or  girl  through  the  giddiness 

and  glitter  of  the  lying  world,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  thoughts  which  I 
^    most  endeavour  to  fasten  for  them  are  Johnson's  or  my  own. 
f         Only  a  week  or  two  since,  I  find  that  by  curious  chance   I  pencilled 

in  the  last  leaf  of  this  volume  of  the  Idler,  (read  during  breakfi^t  in  bed) 
^   the  first  words  which  occurred  to  me  for  the  title  of  this  book,  **  Sketches 

of  scenes  and  hours  which  I  hold  worthy  of  memory."  Out  of  this  same 
^  volume  the  reader  will  perhaps  have  patience  with  me,  while  I  transcribe 
:  the  few  passages  which  have  been  to  myself,  cardinally  protective, 
I     and   whidih — ^in   page   after   page   of  my   own   most  careful  writings — are 

in  various  lights  expanded,  applied,  and  with  my  best  skill  in  every  hearing 

of  them  &rther  fortified. 

[The  MS.  does  not,  however,  transcribe  the  passages  from  the  Idkr.} 

I  am  amased  to  find,  as  I  re-write  these  passages,  how  much  they  had 
/  convinced  and  fortified  me  in  all  that  afterwards  I  most  desired  to  convince 
)   others  of: — and  I  am  a  little  proud  to  find  on  re-reading  some  detached 

[passages  of  those  first  Architectural  essays,  that  it  had  indeed  been  the 
substance,  not  the  manner,  of  Johnson  which  had  chiefly  been  seiaed  on 
by  me,  and  that,  with  the  principles  I  had  learned  from  him,  there  are 
,  already  formed  convictions  of  my  own,  from  which  in  after  life  I  never 
I  saw  cause  to  swerve,  on  matters  in  nature  and  in  art  of  which  Johnson 
was  totally  insentient  The  follovring  passage  in  the  concluding  psper  of 
December  1838,  gives  a  sufficient  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  I  had 
already  carried  the  theories  of  ornament  which  were  developed  exactly  ten 
I  years  afterwards  in  the  Seven  Lamps}  and  it  shows  also  that  I  had  already 
I  quite  definitely  taken  my  own  manner  in  writing;  not  at  all  an  imitation 
I  of  Johnson's  calculated  periods,  but  a  carelessly  connected  throwing  out  of 
thoughts  as  they  came  into  my  head,  modulating  the  sentence  in  any  time 
or  rhythm  that  suited  them,  and  only,  when  I  began  to  lose  breath, 
finishing  it  off  with  a  neatly  tied  knot  or  melodious  flourish : — 

[Die  passage  is  §  260  in  7%«  Poetry  qf  Arekiteeiure,  Vol.  I.  pp.  183-184 : 
''When  Nature  determines  on  decorating  a  piece  of  projecting  rock  .  .  . 
gratifying  the  natural  requirements  of  the  roind  for  toe  same  richness  in 
iht  execution  of  the  designs  of  men,  which  it  has  found  on  a  near  approach 
lavished  so  abundantly,  in  a  distant  view  subdued  so  beautifully  into  the 
large  effect  of  the  designs  of  Nature."] 

The  passage  immediately  following  this  may  also  be  perhaps  read  with 
interest,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  the  sum  of  heresies  objected  to  by 

1  [Chap,  iv,,  §  15  (Vol.  YUL  p.  164).] 
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t  is  quite  out  of  oij  power^  tiow,  to  expl«iii  tbe  tetnper  or  npccti^ 

rklch   all   this  and   tbe   like  of  if  v^  set  down    in    these   aDcrw 

iT%,  with  tlie  air,  and  apparenttv  tbe  ielf'Se^rGiiCy*  of  m   DaaleJ 

meiit.^     I  h^d   not  the  slighiest  Idea  of  becoming  cither  an 

unter,   or  a   critic     One   of  the  most   anhjcky    stupidltJes   and  )h 

n  to  my  mind  was  predselj  In  this   insocieiance  of  what  1  wmM  i 

e.     Wholly  idjolie^  it  appeaif  to  me,  as  mj  waj  of  startng^  at  tie  m 

ti  only  fuesi, — I  cannot  in  the  least  remember p — that  the  idea  if  U 

tan  to  please  mj  mother,  certainly  not  de^niteJj  ret  reiiwjui 

taJcea  the  form  of  a  rmgae  hope  to  live  like    Wfaftc    of  Setts 

idj  and,  oceasJooaQy  tia veiling,  take  Simday   serrice  in  Prateil 

of  Switserland.      But  I   Itv^  always  tike  a  grasahopper  Cmo  i 

P  and  finding  these  notlooft  and  feehn^  in  me^  aiul  haraig  onfisst] 

m^mm  myself  as  &r  ai  f  went,  which  eTCfr  true  boy^  mmot  and  heiit  I 

to   havei   set   them  down   in   this  dictatorial    noacmer,    tru9tia| 

knew   wai   hovieit   in   them    for  thefr  impremon    on    the  md 

kas  indeed  been  my  way,  more  or  le^,  e^rtr  since. 

most  intercatiiig  and  vigorous  parts  of  these  essays  are  thedr  dcic: 

the  Swiss  and  Westmorland  cottages,  and  the    cnn^t   eaiioM  pp 

iheiQ  iA  that  after  passing  from  these   to  naow  or  kaa   feteed  i 

obserratioita  of   Italian   rillai    and    EUnbethan   halls^    illostTated 

gi  mostly  fildied  from  Titnier  rignettes  (the  Swim,  cottagrs  are  wm 

van  nature  and  good),  the  papers  cloae  ahniptly«  as  if  their  btMioem  i 

aft  Hs  natnial  €Skd,  without  a  word  of  ailuaon  in  any  part  of  tlwin,  or 

apology  for  the  want  of  aDaskm,  to  the  higher  forms  oif  cfril  mid  ichgii 

affcnitoctore. 

[The  M&  then  eontinaas  as  in  the  text,  i.  §  2ft3  Op^  227).] 


THE  TOUR  OF  1841 
[TUs  pamige  foUowa  in  tibe  M&  apon  ii  §  S7  (p^  287).] 


I  am  surprised  to  6nd  my  diary  take  no  more  cheerful  or  datilvl  eoip 
after  that  morning  at  Lans-le-boorg,'  bat  having  to  leave  the  Alps  as  to 
as  I  had  found  them  again  perhaps  kept  me  su£j — one  of  the  aol^  catr 
aft  Bheims  may  be  worth  a  minute's  notioe. 

I  have  noty  in  recording  events  at  Rome,  insisted  enoogh  on  the  res 
serious  study  of  Michael  Angelo  which  I  carried  on  there,  or  the  state 
mind  in  whidi  it  left  me.  In  this  matter  only,  I  found  the  pubHc  mi 
and  authority  in   concord  with  my  own   feeling,  and   assuming   that  wi 


MerehmU  of  Veniee^  Act  tv.  sc.  1.] 

'See  above,  p.  6ia] 

See  above,  pp.  290-297.] 
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thai  pleated  efeiybody  miut  be  rightly  pleasing,  spent  much  time  ia  the 
Sittine^  neting  reiilly  on  that  roof  much  more  than  most  other  people  did, 
and  I  am  able  now  to  say  with  eonfidence,  pretty  nearly  all  tnat  was  to 
be  seen.  I  felt  more  and  more  distinctly  through  every  examining  hour 
that  Michael  Angelo  had  all  the  power  of  Rubens  without  his  distoitkm  or 
wantonness ; — that  he  was  more  spiritual  than  Sir  Joshua,  and  more  natural 
than  the  Antique,  and  with  all  this  had  a  gift  of  chiaroscuro  and  cloudy 
insolation  of  movhig  Ibrm,  which  had  something  in  common  with  my  Alps, 
and  Turner.  And  for  some  four  years  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  through 
the  whole  writing  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painten,  remained  under 
the  eonvietion  tluit  he  was  indeed  the  Lord  of  modem  art 

Adding  this  new  and  highest  idol  to  my  former  group  of  Rubens,  Sir 
Joehoa,  C^dnsborough,  Vandyke,  Velasques,  and  Turner,  it  will  be  evident 
to  the  artistic  reader  that  every  motive  and  direction  of  admiration  in  my 
mind  was  wholly  adverse  to  the  character  of  Gothic  sculpture,  and  that  it 
woald  not  have  been  possible  to  put  myself  under  worse  conditions  to  the 
effWciflm  of  the  Qithedral  of  Rheims. 

Acooidingly  I  find  entered  in  my  diary  for  June  20th,  1841,  as  the  sum 
of  my  opinion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  on  my  second  visit,  that 

''There  is  not  one  good  or  graceful  detail  in  the  whole  edifice, 
with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  the  bracket  and  figure  beneath 
it  between  the  great  central  arch  "  (of  the  poroh)  "  and  the  arch  on 
the  left.  All  the  rest  is  the  coarsest  cheap  mason's  work,  but  cei^ 
tainly  well  applied  for  efiect,  and  very  far  from  anything  one  could 
call  barbarous." 

Similarly  of  the  Cathedral  of  Laon,  I  write  on  the  21st  of  June : — 

;  "Excessively    singular   old    Norman,  chiefly  remarkable    for    its 

I  strange  moukUngs  over  the  doors — branches  uniting  at  intervals  with 

1  figures  sitting  in   them   instead  of  niches — nave  of  many  columns 

I  iust  like  those  of  Christ  Church,  going  up  only  one-third  of  the 

'  height,  supporting  on  their  capitals  groups  of  three  or  four  jointed 

I  columns  going  up  to  the  roof  and  very  like  gas-pipes." 

The  ''strange  mouldings  over  the  doors"  must  certainly  be  flamboyant 
sculpture  Introduced  subsequently  in  the  pediments — tympana,  I  mean — 
which  it  looks  as  if  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  from  Norman  work.  In 
any  case,  the  state  of  mind  shown  by  these  entries  is  altogether  amaslng 
to  me,  considering  what  progress  I  had  made  in  drawing  Gothic  three  years 
before  1838.  And  another  entry  in  the  same  page  equally  pussies  me — 
"On  the  whole  I  like  Frcnch  towns  as  much  as  I  detest  Frcnch  country" 
— seeing  that  I  had  been  studying  Turner's  Rivers  of  France  when  first 
at  Oxford,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page  1  find  this  entry  of 
Laon  itself:— 

''A  bold  promontory  commanding  between  it  and  another  pro- 
jection of  the  same  hills  to  the  south  a  plain  of  as  lovely  avenued 
forest  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  lines  of  rich  green  poplar,  running 
into  long  shadowy  masses  exquisitely  symmetrical,  alternating  with 
fields  of  bright  yellow  com." 
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I  am  glad  I  had  at  least  the  grace  to  recognise  thus  much  of  the  beanty 
of  landscape  round  Laon.  I  did  not  see  the  place  again  till  1882.  Tbe 
following  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Joanie,  giving  my  new  impression  of  it, 
will  show  the  degree  of  progress  in  taste  made  during  the  forty  years  of 
intermediate  work: — 

''(Hotel  oe  l'Ecu  oe  France^  Laon,  I2ik  Aug.  1882.) — Except 
Assisi,  I  never  saw  a  place  like  it.  Cathedral,  for  that  matter,  out 
and  out  grander  than  Assisi  would  be  without  the  supporting  terraces. 
Instead  of  them  it  has  avenues  of  plane-trees  above  a  sloping  garden 
of  mixed  vineyard  and  flowers,  and  the  town,  cheerfully  old-fashioned, 
and  lively,  yet  contented,  with  the  quaintest  pepper-boxes  and  cruets 
and  cat's-ears  of  ins  and  outs  in  roofs,  and  ups  and  downs  in  wi^ls, 
and,  on  the  really  old  outside  walls,  the  houses  mixed  among  the 
buttresses  and  towers,  with  a  window  here,  and  a  baleony  there, 
and  a  bit  of  arch  built  in,  and  a  bit  of  bow  built  out,  and  a  peep- 
hole in  the  roof,  and  a  secret  stair  in  the  comer,  and  nooks  and 
crooks,  and  outlooks  and  side-looks;  and  beautiful  bits  of  garden 
kept  gay  but  not  trim;  and  vines  and  pear-trees  dropping  all  over 
with  big  pears;  and  lovely  moss  and  ivy  and  feathery  grass  and 
house-leek,  and  everything  that  ever  grew  on  walls  or  in  chinks, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  cluster  of  spiry  bluebells  rooted  on  a 
buttress  angle;  and  seven  feet  high,  themselves — like  foxgloves 
made  saints  of — and  going  off  into  raptures  of  chimes;  and  little 
dripping  wells  into  cisterns,  and  recesses  with  steps  down  and  roo& 
over — for  all  the  world  like  Siena — with  sweet  gush  and  tinkle 
and  gleam  of  running  surface — and  presently  all  aglow  again  with 
marigolds  and  purple  clematis  and  scarlet  geranium  —  and  blue 
distance  seen  beyond  all." 

The  right  work  which  brought  me  into  this  better  mind  lasted  forty  years 
exactly,  beginning,  as  already  stated,*  in  the  spring  of  1842 ;  and  here 
on  the  heights  of  Laon,  where  I  unconsciously  measured  the  change,  I 
will  pause  for  a  little  while,  to  descVibe  the  sort  of  creature  I  then  was, 
and  had  to  be  changed^  or  grown,  out  of. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  the  invaluable  quality  of  ductility.  In  fact,  I 
was  a  mere  piece  of  potter's  clay,  of  fine  texture,  and  could  not  only  be 
shaped  into  anything,  but  could  take  the  stamp  of  anything,  and  that 
with  precision.  Which  is  the  real  virtue  of  me  as  respects  other  people. 
What  shape  of  vase  or  cylinder  I  may  arrive  at  myself  is  really  of  small 
consequence  to  them,  but  the  impressions  I  take  of  things  of  them  are 
trustworthy  to  the  last  line,  and  by  the  end  of  the  forty  years  became 
sufficiently  numerous. 

In  the  second  place,  I  had  a  curiously  broad  scope  of  affection,  alike 
for  little  things  and  large.  From  my  ants'  nests  in  Heme  Hill  garden,^  up 
to  Mont  Blanc  and  Michael  Angelo,  nothing  came  amiss  to  me. 

*  Modem  Painters,  small  edition,  vol.  ii.,  Epilogue.     [See  now  Vol.  IV.  p.  344.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  45.] 
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Or  imthcr,  ereryUdiig  came  Uiasiiil  to  me.  I  liked  small  things  for 
being  small,  gveal  for  being  great;  the  weak  Ibr  their  weakness,  and  the 
stroog  tor  their  strength. 

And  with  this  power  of  adaptation,  1  had  also  a  sensual  focalty  of 
pleasore  in  sight,  as  fiur  as  I  know  unparalleled.  Tomer  very  certainly 
never  took  the  dielight  in  his  own  drawings  that  I  did,  else  he  had  more 
onifomily  drawn  Imintiful  and  sublime  things,  instead  of,  as  too  often^ 
merelj  intellectaallj  tme  ones  (I  will  return  to  this  point  afterwards  ^),  and 
certainly  he  wonld  often  have  painted  subjects  for  his  own  [Measure,  instead 
of  waiting  Ibr  eonunftsions.  Ductility,  comprehensiveness,  sensitiveness — 
and  associated  with  thb  third,  horror  of  pain  and  disorder — ^leading  me  to 
wide  human  compassion;  then  fourthly,  intense  delight  in,  with  sound 
elementary  knowledge  of,  physical  science,  based  on  a  love  of  mathematical 
stmcture,  which  in  the  issue  led  me  continually  away  from  painting  into 
architecture,  and,  once  or  twice,  very  nearly  from  both  into  geology  and 
botany.  I  scarcely  count  my  love  of  music  as  a  separate  and  additional 
fiieulty,  because  it  is  merely  the  same  sensitiveness  in  the  ear  to  sound 
IS  in  the  eye  to  colour,  jc^ned  with  the  architectural  love  of  structure. 
But  this  fooilty  never  had  the  same  chance  of  cultivation  as  the  others, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  while  I  could  see  good  painting  or  architec- 
ture whenever  I  chose,  it  was  impossible  at  this  period  of  my  chiysalid 
existence  to  hear  good  music  anywhere.  The  modem  Italian  school 
was  represented  by  executants  of  the  highest  genius,  with  the  result  of 
loeh   popularity  throughout  France  and  Italy,  that  the  optional  music  of 

I  catheAral  services  continually  was  arranged  from  opera  airs  of  that  school, 
which  also  had  as  much  power  over  my  then  temperament  as  Shelley's 
poetry, — and  I  never  came  across  any  one  who  could  explain  a  sincle 
|irinciple  of  music  to  me,  nor  had  any  opportunity  of  hearing  music  of  a 

I  pure  school  in  simplicity. 

Scientific  German  music — full  of  conceit  and  effort — I  rightly  abhorred 

I  then,  as  I  abhor  now ;  and  rightly  feeling  besides  that  no  energy  would  be 
enough  to  follow  up  painting  and  music  together,  I  allowed  the  latter  only 

'  rach  chance  thought  as  I  could  spare^  steadily  progressive  thought,  how- 

s  ever — until  I  felt  myself  justified  in  speaking  of  its  laws,  as  I  have  done 

'  lately,  in  their  perceived  relation  to  the  laws  of  other  arts. 

i  These  various  capacities  and  qualities  in  me  then  were  at  this  time 
&irly  ready  for  action  if  any  stimulus  or  explicit  direction  came  to  them ; 
—but  there  was  for  me  absolutely  nothing  of  either.  I  never  read,  or 
heard,  or  knew  of  a  youth  so  aimless  at  that  a;:e,  with  so  great  habits 

I  of  industry  and  so  many  sources  of  interest,  and  am  a  great  puxsle  to 
myself  in  looking  back. 

This  much,  however,  I  perceive  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  indecision  was  a  true  feeling  of  my  own  littleness.  With  all 
the  arrogance  I  have  confessed  in  comparing  myself  with  my  companions 
or  tutors,  I  never  for  an  instant  thought  of  matching  myself  against  great 
men.  I  might  fancy  I  could  draw  better  than  Prout,  and  write  better 
than  Mr.  Pringle — and  in  some  sort  these  fondes  were  true — but  I  never 
thought  I  could  be  Rubens  or  Michael  Angelo  or  Walter  Scott.     In  nothing 

^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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that  I  did  was  I  satisfied^  and  in  everything  I  attempted^  found  my  limits 
fixed.  Neither  was  I  amlntious  of  &lse  praise.  Fond  enough  of  ptmise, 
unless  I  felt  I  had  done  the  thing  well  it  was  no  good  to  me ;  and  Uioogb 
I  still  wrote  poetry  to  please  my  frther,  was  hy  this  time  perfectly  con- 
scious that  I  had  small  power  that  way.  For  political  action  or  dis- 
tinction I  had  neither  fiiculty  nor  ambition — ^for  the  Church  I  every  day 
felt  myself  less  fit — and  my  scientific  instincts  had  been  stamped  out, 
partly  by  the  classic  work  at  Oxford,  and  partly  because  I  was  never  allowed 
to  climb  hills  by  myself,  nor  to  load  the  carriage  with  specimens.  For  the 
last  year  also,  1  had  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  disgust  with  life  and 
yet  fear  of  death — both  ignoble  and  both  paralyzing.  Fate  had  at  last 
brought  the  time  for  me  to  shake  off  these. 

[Tben  as  in  ii.  ()  59  (p.  299) :  ''  We  reached  Rochester  .  .  ."] 


A  RIDE   IN   WALES:   1841 
[This  passage  in  the  MS.  follows  ou  end  of  ii.  §  59  (p.  300).] 

I  wanted  to  see  the  same  hills  by  the  same  road  that  we  had  taken 
that  happy  day  from  Hereford  ^ — to  Hereford  we  went  and  posted  half  the 
way  to  Rhaiadvr. 

But  the  hills  I  remembered  had  vanished  completely,  as  if  they  had 
melted  into  air.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  impression  received 
from  greater  things  has  entirely  subdued  the  smaller  ones  so  as  to  make 
the  memory  seem  treacherous  to  me.  In  every  other  case — I  write  wery 
again  and  italicize,  for  I  recollect  no  single  exception — ^my  early  impres- 
sions have  been  invincible  by  later  ones,  however  grand.  Matlock  is  still 
Matlock  to  me,  soar  the  cliffs  of  Lauterbrunnen  never  so  high ;  Skiddaw 
still  Skiddaw,  however  well  I  love  Mont  Blanc.  This  once  only  I  found 
my  imagination  had  been  deceived  by  the  eager  rapture. 

We  stopped  at  Rhaiadyr,  however,  not  discontented.  Though  the  hills 
were  low  they  were  more  than  I  could  climb,  and  in  some  freak  of  obey- 
ing for  once  the  oft-repeated  prescription  of  horse  exercise  (meaning  now 
to  do  all  I  could  to  get  well),  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
Welsh  pony  in  the  stable. 

Pony  there  was  not,  but  a  white  horse  twenty  years  old,  and  blind 
of  one  eye.  This  seemed  to  me  exactly  the  sort  of  steed  I  could  with 
comfort  and  credit  bestride.  I  ordered  him  to  be  saddled,  got  up  (I 
believe  on  the  right  side),  and  moved  through  the  village  with  serene 
dignity  at  a  walking  pace.  When  we  got  out  of  the  village  the  old  horse 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  quicken  his  pace, — neither  did  I  see  any 
reason  why  he  should.  Content  with  each  other,  we  walked  on  for  half  a 
mile  on  a  narrow  road  carried  round  a  green  hill  side.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  might  as  well  walk  on  the  grass.  My  horse — the  bridle  being 
slightly  bent  that  way — thought  so  too.  Tlien  I  thought  perhaps  he 
would  not   mind  going   up  the   hill  a  little:   and  being  asked,  he  did  not 

^  [See  above,  p.  95.] 
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dy  bat  Mcended  leisurely  among  the  heath,  enlarging  at  each  step  my 
r  of  the  pretty  valley.  ^  We  got  to  the  top  of  the  green  wave  of 
mtain  in  half^^an-hour  or  so,  and  on  my  intimating  to  the  horse  that  I 
lid  like  to  go  down  the  other  dde^  he  went  down  the  other  side  at  the 
e  tranquil  pace.  We  walked  on  in  this  perfect  harmony  of  mind  for 
hour  or  two,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  until  I  observed  that  some- 
*  I  had  put  the  river  between  me  and  the  village,  and  that  throagh  it 
much  the  nearest  way  home. 

Thinking  it  also  about  time  to  turn  homewards,  and  that  perhaps  my 
le  might  like  the  shorter  way  best,  I  made  him  understand  that  I 
lid  like  to  go  down  to  the  river-side.  It  is  quite  properly  what  is 
m1  in  Wales  a  river — no  less  indeed  than  Wye  himself  rushing  bright 
a  Plynlimmon — and  had  some  three-quarters  across,  very  clearly,  a  place 
leepest  current.  So  that  I  intimated  in  an  extremely  gentle  aind  inter- 
itive  manner  to  my  friend  that  I  thought  we  might  as  well,  if  he  saw 
objection,  walk  through.     But  he  had  no  objection,  and  proceeded  with 

same  tranquillity  as  on  the  heath,  till  the  water  indeed  deepened  a 
e  more  than  I  myself  expected,  and  presently  rippled  so  high  off  his 
ist  that  I  was  forced  to  kneel  on  the  saddle.  At  this  point  1  observed 
him  that  I  thought  he  should  keep  his  head  a  little  more  up  stream, 
ich  he  did  immediately,  and  finding  the  water  conveniently  near  his 
e,  stopped  and  took  a  long  drink;  idfter  which  he  seemed  lost  for  a 
lUte  or  two  in  contemplation  of  the  neighbouring  scenery,  or  at  least  of 

aide  of  it  he  could  see.  Tired  by  this  time  of  kneelinc  on  the  saddle, 
pftly  advised  him  of  my  wish  to  proceed — ^with  which  ne  complied  on 

instant,  and  placidly  pacing  through  the  shallowing  water,  chose,  as  I 
ected,  the  shortest  way  home. 

I  dwell  with  some  complacency  on  this  little  excursion — ^the  only  occa- 
I  in  all  my  lifo  on  which  I  ever  airived  at  teims  of  amity  and  mutual 
leiBtanding  with  a  horse. 

[Then  as  in  ii.  §  60  (p.  300),  ''Next  day  we  went  on  to  Pont-y-Monach, 
where  lay  .  .  ."] 


THE  AUTHOR'S  DRAWINGS 

The  following  passages  firom  the  MS.  are  mainly  eoncemed  with  the  author's 

of  his  saccessiva  stvlos.    The  first  oomos 


i  of  his  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  his  saccessiva  styli 
a  the  portion  of  the  MS.   which   was   afterwards  curtailed  into  the   opening 
taoces  of  L  §  108  in  the  t«rt  (p.  96).] 

1SS2 

First  visit  to  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Wales.  I  got  my  first  drawing  lessons 
1830-1831— fifty-six  good  years  ago — and  conceive  myself  now  at  last 
know  sometiiing  about  it  But  in  1832,  I  thought  I  knew  a  great 
1  about  it.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  we  were  at  Gloucester,  where 
iiade,  though  I  say  it,  a  really  pretty  drawing  of  the  Cathedral  tower. 
th  extreme  industry,  and  an  independence  or  miad,  quite  distinct  from 
{iaality— that  is  to  say,  I  borrowed  or  imiUted  j«st  what  pleaMd  myself— 
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I  had  constructed  a  style  of  pen-drawing  with  shade  stippled  out  of 
doubled  lines,  and  outline  carefully  broken  for  picturesqueness,  yet  not 
inelegant,  formed  chiefly  in  endeavours  to  show  architecture.  Fragments 
of  subjects  begun  in  that  year^  at  Richmond  Hill  and  Windsor,  Oxfixdj 
Gloucester,  and  Tewkesbury,  are  all  extremely  presentable — the  Gloucester 
tower  is  even  framed  in  my  Oxford  schools,^  and  I  leave  it  to  them  in 
memory  of  the  year  in  which  I  first  saw  Oxford,  and  remember  Uie  look 
of  its  towers  against  the  sunset  as  we  drove  down  the  hill  at  Iffley.  Theie 
once  existed,  and  may  somewhere  yet,  a  piece  of  joint  diary  by  Mary  and 
me,  supplemented  occasionally — which  was  the  greatest  of  fitvours  and  en- 
couragements  to  us — by  a  word  or  two  from  my  father.  He  added  to  our 
account  of  visiting  Christ  Church  cathedral  in  charge  of  a  guide — we 
knew  no  one  in  the  University — ''They  only  let  us  half  in,  and  we  soon 
let  ourselves  wholly  out,  for  they  put  us  into  a  seat  directly  under  the 
organ."  Such  the  exact  beginning  of  my  Oxford  life.  From  Gloucester 
we  went  on  to  Hereford,  having  planned  that  year  an  expatriation  into 
North  Wales  from  Shrewsbury  after  my  father  had  seen  his  business 
people  there.  But,  as  we  were  breakfasting  at  Hereford,  came  talk  of  the 
Welsh  hills,  being  thence  visible,  and  I  expressing  some  torture  of  hope 
delayed  at  the  thought  of  skirting  them  all  the  long  day  to  Shrewsbury, 
my  father  and  mother,  looking  at  each  other  across  the  table  a  little  while, 
at  last  ordered  the  horses  out  with  their  heads  towards  Wales. 

The  rapture  of  that  wonderful  morning  coming  suddenly  on  me,  and 
of  the  every  moment  more  wonderful  and  delicious  day,  as  the  Welsh  hills 
rose  round  me,  swelling  up  at  first  in  long  knolls  out  of  Hereford  plain, 
closing  into  steep  downs,  lifting  themselves  soon  into  masses  studded  with 
intermitting  shade,  then  into  crag,  and  at  last  into  mountain  moorlands; 
the  streams  becoming  steep,  the  falls  light,  the  road  narrow  among  the 
glens  of  Plynliraraon,  and  at  evening  the  marvel  and  majesty  of  torrent 
and  defile  and  meeting  of  waters  looked  down  on  from  the  little  inn  at 
Pont-y-Monach  !  I  suppose  I  had  as  much  pleasure  in  that  single  day  as 
some  men  have  in  all  their  lives. 

We  spent  the  Sunday  at  Pont-y-Monach,  the  joy  of  a  walk  .  .  .  (see 
§  108). 

"  Proutesque  "   Style 

[This  passage  in  the  MS.  follows  ou  after  '*  Genoa,"  at  the  end  of  L  §  154  in 
the  text  (p.  134),  and  refers  to  the  author's  earlier  continental  visits  generally.] 

For  the  enjoyment  of  all  alike,  I  was  further  prepared  by  my  ignorance. 
Hitherto  having  never  so  much  as  drawn  the  form  of  a  single  leaf  with 
attention,  even  in  the  living  tree,  far  less  in  sculpture,  all  carving  came 
nearly  alike  to  me,  so  only  that  it  was  rich.  I  carved  only  for  ''curlie- 
wurlies  and  whigmaleeries," '  and  was  as  happy  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
in  the  tenth.  Although  already  I  had  begun  to  draw  traceries  carefully, 
and   the    tabernacle   work    connected   with   them,    for   crockets,   bosses,   or 

^  [No.  87  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  :  see  Plate  XLIII.  in  Vol.  XXL,  where 
in  the  note  (p.  193)  '*1834"  should,  it  seems,  be  1832.1 

"  [Scott,  Rob  Roy:  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  30  (Vol  XXXIV.  p.  296).] 


[ 
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decorated  mouldings,  I  used  only  such  rude  and  confused  lines  as  I  had 
9  learned  to  imitate  firom  Prout,  and  left  their  places  blank  in  my  sketches, 
%  to  be  filled  up  ''out  of  my  head"  at  home.  But  richness,  the  aspect  of 
I  much  work  on  the  building,  was  essential  to  my  pleasure.  I  hated  Greek 
I    buildings,  firstly  because  I  had  never  seen  a  real  one,  but  only  the  imita- 

!tk>ii8  of  them  in  London;  and  partly  in  the  real  and  constant  love  of 
labour  and  life  which  to  this  day  makes  me  rejoice  in  a  foreground  of 
flowers  and  a  forest  of  pines.  Various  association  and  some  dawning  sense 
.  of  the  structure  of  Gothic  made  me  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to  Renaissance, 
f  but  it  mattered  not  early  or  late,  northern  or  southern,  the  Gothic  of 
#  Rouen  or  Milan  was  all  one  to  me — and  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  as  good 
I   as  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 

^  I  was  now  thoroughly  dextrous  and  quick  with  my  pencil  in  getting 
I  as  much  as  I  wanted  of  a  building  or  street  in  Prout's  manner— entirely 
I  master  of  perspective,  and  had  great  sense  of  position,  and  composition,  in 
i  a  subject.  The  crowd  behind  me  in  the  street  were  always  interested, 
I  and  satiftfied,^ — artists,  however  cognisant  of  the  faults,  were  usually  aston- 
?  ished  by  my  decision  and  rapidity,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  drawings 
I  made  on  the  spot  at  this  period  are  good  enough  to  be  extremely  useral 
ss  copies  for  the  younger  drawing  pupils  at  Oxford.'  My  enjoyment  in 
this  x^ady  power  was  very  great,  my  industry  indefatigable,  and  the  pride 
and  hope  with  which  I  beheld  the  arrival,  the  week  before  we  started, 
i  I  of  my  square-folio  sketch  book  of  smooth  grey  paper,  with  long  ruler  and 
square  fitted  into  its  purple  binding — unsp^able. 

1887 
[This  passsge  in  the  MS.  follows  i.  §  241  of  the  text  (p.  216).] 


I  have  already  said'  that  the  pencil  drawings  from  nature  of  the  year 
1835  were  really  meritorious  and  of  value.     But  their  technical  virtue  was 
an  adcular  predsion  of  sharp  black  line  ending  with  a  dot  which,  now  at 
^  eighteen,  I  began  to  feel  were  inconsistent  with  repose  and  consistent  of 
^  I  flow  in  contour,  and  very  slowly  began  to  quit  my  bars  and  dots,  and  diaw 
eorves  where  they  were  necessary,  with  a  gentler  and  greyer  line. 

The  drawings  of  Bolton  Choir,  Brougham  Castle,  Newark  Castle,  and 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  executed  this  year  [1887],  show  the  style  of  this  transi- 
tional period  at  its  best,  those  of  Roslyn  Chapel,  Stirling  gate  and  church, — 
given  away  I  believe, — and  Edinburgh  in  the  following  one,  and  of  St. 
Ifichaers  Mount  in  1889/  are  all  inferior,  the  bad  method  becoming  more 
u  md  more  mannered,  and  my  Oxford  work — and  foolish  poetry, — with  general 
h  I  diaos|;anuEation  of  temper,  taking  all  healthy  spirit,  cheerfulness,  and  sense 
oat  of  the  already  mannered  and  narrow  design.     In  this  state  of  things, 

t  fBee  above,  ii.  §  123  (p.  356).] 

s  fThe  reference  may  be  to  such  drawmgs  of  1840-1841  as  Nos.  64,  66,  and  88 
in  the  Reference  Series :  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  31,  34.] 

*  [See  above ;  and  p.  214.] 

«  [''Bolton"  was  shown  in  1878:  see  Vol.  XIU.  p.  606  (24  e);  *«Newarlc"  also, 
tkere  dated  1838  (24  d) ;  and  *'  Lichfield  "  (24  b).  ''  Roslyn  Chapel "  is  in  Mr.  Wedder- 
Wm'fl  ooUection.  The  two  of  ''Stirling"  were  shown  in  1878  (24  A  and  <).  **BL 
MiehaeFs  Mount"  was  shown  at  the  Raskin  Exhibition  at  Coniston  in  1900.] 


r. 


notes  of  materiml  to  be  immedimtely  used  in  the  bttckgrot 
and  therefore  merely  minter*s  shorthand  of  fragments  use 
in  his  own  manner.  The  idea  of  a  mathemati^Uy  aecan 
summary  of  the  fiicts  of  an  entire  landscape  or  street  rii 
of  those  finctSf  is  essentially  modem.  Dutch  in  its  orig 
dulness  of  pleased  imitations  developed  by  the  Early  £n| 
school  as  preliminary  to  their  attentive  work,  and  explmns 
and  too  accidental  woric — it  becomes  aftennuds  a  deligl 
pleasant  insistence  on  the  natures  and  forms  of  things,  wii 
to  their  realisation.  Turner  and  Prout  perfected  the  sj 
throughout  their  lives  made  ten  outlines  to  one  drawing 
own  sake. 

There  is  yet  one  very  important  fiict  to  be  noted  of 
in  general,  that  it  entirely  refuses  emotion.  The  work 
with  the  patience  of  an  accountant,  and  records  only  the 
scene — not  the  eflfects  on  them.  Prout's  towns  are  all  in  fo 
mine  in  tranquil  shade — Turner's  outlined  as  it  were  wit 
The  artist  must  be  happy,  at  leisure,  and  resolute — above 
praise.  He  well  knows  that  no  attention  will  ever  be  pai 
to  the  qualities  of  an  outline. 

In  my  own  case,  I  got  much  more  pmise  from  the  gen 
I  deserved,  for  my  outlines;  yet  on  the  whole  worked  1 
own  instruction  and  the  record  of  the  scene.  Finding,  hi 
formed  architectural  touch  incapable  of  rendering  foliage  < 
I  was  contented  to  indicate  them  by  quite  wretched  conv 
rather  that  having  at  present,  at  all  events  in  idea,  to  sp 
time  in  reading,  there  was  not  a  moment  left  to  draw 
trees  in — if  I  got  my  abbey  or  castle,  it  was  all  I  hoped. 

Nevertheless,  the  extreme  stupidity   of  the  landscape 
into   which    I   fell   at  this  time   requires  crucial  analysis,- 
reserved  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  as  I  have  speni 
thetic  pains  on  art  matters  for  the  present. 

In  this  more  or  less  Sf^in  prosperinj^  and  reviving  tei 
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1841 

[Thii  PMstge  in  the  MS.  follows  ii.  20  of  the  text  (p.  202)^  where 
mentione  Roherta'a  SMehti  in  JEffypt  and  the  Holy  Land^ 

Before  then  I  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rkime,  entirelv 
iliostrmted  bj  him;  and  of  the  volumes  of  Landscape  Amwal,^  in  whicn 
were  exquisitely  engraved  his  drawings  at  Burgos,  Granada,  and  Seville. 
I  had  been  much  interested  by  his  careful  and  well-relieved  rendering 
of  tracery,  and  anv  meaningless  ornamental  forms  or  rich  surfiu^es — such  as 
those  of  ^ed  roora,  arabesque  walls,  and  Gothic  niches ;  and  had  been  for 
some  time  modifying  my  own  imitations  of  Prout  by  attempting  to  follow 
this  more  rich  and,  as  fiir  as  it  went,  true  manner  of  delineation.  The 
Egyptian  drawings  were  made  with  a  diligence  and  patience  greatly  edify- 
ing to  me,  and  with  a  precision  of  line  which  I  had  no  pretence  to  eqoalt 
thoagh  I  had  been  drawing  little  more  than  lines  for  the  last  seven  yean. 

"nils  linear  work,  however,  was  completed  to  the  pitch  of  shadow  that 
Roberts  chose  by  flat  grey  washes,  giving  the  forms  of  shade  with  pre- 
dsloii  and  its  gradations  with  delicacv,  and  finally  touched,  for  light,  witli 
whitish  yellow.  I  immediately  saw  the  fiicilities  given  by  these  means  for 
obtaining  the  essential  forms  in  any  subject,  and  their  adoption  at  once 
enabled  me  to  use  what  powers  of  delineation  I  had  already  obtained  to 
the  best  possible  effect.  The  drawings  made  on  this  principle  satisfied 
(  myself,  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  most  people  interested 

(in  the  scenes  they  represented — such  of  them  as  I  possess  remain  to  this 
day  delightful  to  me.     I  must  run  the  chance  of  being  tedious  so  far  as 
to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  way  I  applied  these  restricted  means,  from 
their  use  by  Roberts.     To  the  end  of  his  life  Roberts  remained  merely  a 
draughtsman  and  oil  painter  in  grey  and  yellow — he  never  looked  for  the 
bets  of  colour  in  anything,  nor  receivea,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
Ids  work,  emotion  from  anything  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  large — varied  in 
^    picturesque  surfaces,  and  capable  of  being  arranged   in   a  composition  of 
^  /  oght  things  against  dark  ones,  and  dark  against  light 
''  \       How  &r  at  this  time,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  and  enjoyed  the  colour 

il  never  attempted  to  represent,  may  be  judged  accurately  from  the  pas- 
isge  of  Modem  Painters  so  often  quoted  by  my  shallow  literary  admirers 
I— the  description  of  sunshine  after  storm  at  La  Riccia.^  That  passage  is 
merely  die  description  of  one  of  the  thousand  thousand  sights  and  scenes 
which  were  then  the  delight  of  life  to  me — but,  in  the  splendour  and 
.fblness  of  them,  whollv  beyond  any  form  of  painting  I  had  reached. 
^  ( And  I  had  the  general  sense  to  draw  only  what  I  could  draw,  already, 
rightly,  looking  forward — as  far  as  the  serious  fear  of  death  now  over- 
ihadoiHng  me  permitted — to  being  able  to  paint  such  things  some  day 
or   other;  or  if  not,   to  be   happy  in   seeing   Turner  do  them,  while   I 

1  [ne  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  By  the  Author  of  ** Eugene  Aram**  (Saunders  and 
Otloy^  1834>--illu8trated  by  David  Robertn.  Jennings'  Landscape  Annual  fur  1835, 
1836,  1837,  and  1838,  conUined  ''The  Tourist  in  Spain,  by  Tliomas  Roscoe,  iUus- 
trsted  hy  David  Roberts."] 

«  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  279.] 
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pleased  myself  tttid  my  friendt  enough  with   pencil   outlmes   wati 
cob&lt  and  touched  with  Naples  yellow. 

If  anybody  at  this  time  had  shown  me  in  the  least  the  wmy 
I  wanted— if  Turner  had  even  let  me  see  him  lay  a  tiot^  ot  if 
Hunt  could  have  travelled  with  us  on  the  front  seat — there  had 
ehance,  as  before  of  my  being  a  great  geologist^  so  now  of  my 
notable  painter,  in  a  certain  Umitecl  sphere.  Again  I  iiAve  only 
— Parcis  Allter.i 

However,  the  chrysalid  epoch  was  at  last  past,  and  in  a  fi 
blundering,  blinded  way  I  was  beginning  to  see  the  world  of  ttgl 
nor  did  a  dAf  pass  without  tny  making  an  advance  of  aotne  kind 
My  first  fair  trial  of  ray  new  method,  learnt  from  Roberts,  wai 
Chdteau  de  Blois — from  the  courtyard  of  which  I  came  b«ck  to 
io  extremely  satisfied  with  the  result^  in  the  form  of  m  flimsy,  y 
what  graceful  drawing  of  its  spiral  sUiircase,  that  I  declared  to  n 
that  "  Prout  would  give  his  ears  if  he  could  make  such  a  dn 
that"  l^  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  first  es^dtement  of  j 
pected  success — something  for  my  fast  advancing  senae  of  dcJie 
grace  m  architecture;  what,  after  all  allowance*  remains  of  in« 
arrogance  was  yet  at  this  time  immensely  useful  to  me,  in  ena] 
to  plough  my  way  on  through  every  form  of  false  teaching,  truj 
ow^a  joyful  instincts  for  the  right  I  forgot  to  count  among  mj 
expenses,  very  early  (I  recollect  feasting  on  [it]  the  6rst  nighi 
little  bedroom  at  Feckwater,)  the  cost  of  Turner'a  Rivert  af  Frm 
little  thinking  what  was  to  become  of  the  Loire  series  \  ^),  and  X 
thenceforward  became  the  criterion  of  all  beauty  to  me;  so  ei 
I  got  to  the  understanding  of  his  latest  work,  iq  its  light  am 
Nobody  but  the  engravers  had  ever  seen  the  drawing! — Ttime? 
them  up  in  a  roll  and  put  them  away  in  a  drawer* 

At  Rouen,  I  hunted  down  all  his  points  of  view  from  the 
and  hill ;  and  virtually  we  started  for  Rome  by  traversing  the  ' 
the  forest,*'*  which  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  object  10  ( 
from  Pont  de  V  A  re  he.  Very  truly  that  gap  cut  by  the  broad 
through  the  hundred  feet  high  forest — ^  upright  wild  foreat  — 
except  by  formal  green  atl^e,  or  paved  chausec,  must  have  struck 
an  altogether  French  feature  of  landscape,  impossible  among  the 
bosses  of  oak  or  broken  clumps  of  beech  in  English  parkf, — ho 
more  in  Yorkshire  copse  and  Scottish  wild  woocL 

By  Pont  de  TArche  to  Louviers  and  ^vreux,  a  long  day  by  l 
Chartrea, — and  I  learnt  for  ever  what  painted  glass  was ; — anotli 
day  to  Orleans, — and  I  learnt  at  once  what  bad  modern  Gothic  iv 

The  essential  catastrophe  of  all  that  was  best  in  France  may  ! 
by  the  building  of  Orleans  Cathedral  So  to  Blois  and  Ambow 
rightly  made  a  great  impressioti  on  me  with  its  St.  Hubert's  cha| 


'  [See  above,  p.  224  n.] 

"  [Thifl  remark  it  in  the  text,  ii,  §  21  (p.  _._,_, 

'  [Ruakiu  was  aaerwards  to  present  them  to  the  Untverfity  of  Qd 
Vol.  XHL  f.  559.] 

^  [Seen  promlneutly  in  tha  drawing  by  Turner,  which  is  No^  13i 
Natioual  Gallery,] 
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SO  to  Toara,  where^  finding  another  bad  cathedral,  I  was  gUd  to  give  up 
architecture  and  turn  the  horses'  heads  to  the  mountains. 

In  a  couple  of  days— one  given  to  see  the  tapestiy  work  at  Aubusson — 
we  saw  the  blue  waves  of  Auvergne  rolling  along  the  southern  sky.  A 
little  white  stone,  dull  white  enough,  and  of  an  extremely  uncrystalUne, 
indefinable,  metamorphic  sort,  much  like  my  own  mind  at  this  time,  is 
still  kept  in  my  cabinet  at  Brantwood,  in  memory  of  a  happy  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Pont  Gibaud. 

The  drive  thence  by  Lie  Puy  to  Clermont  showed  me — what  I  knew  at 
the  time  would  be  all  I  should  ever  care  to  see,  of  volcanic  mountain  and 
coantiy,  in  which  the  so-called  rocks  are  not  really  rocks,  but  cinders. 
The  nnnatural  architecture  of  the  basalt  interested  me  only  at  Le  Puy, 
where  it  is  less  formaUy  columnar.  I  have  only  confirmed  by  afterthought, 
and  experience,  the  conviction  expressed  in  Modem  Pamten^  of  the  harm 
dooe  to  landscape  painters  by  studying  the  rugged  disorders,  or  graceless 
order,  of  volcanic  rock. 

Thence,  the  journey  by  Valence  to  Avignon  was  all  made  gloomy  .  .  . 

[The  MS.  here  continues  as  m  the  text,  ii.  §  22  (p. '263).] 

1842 

[Although  it  relates  to  the  tour  of  1842,  this  pssssge  in  the  MS.  follows  i 
I  IM  of  the  text  (p.  167).] 

It  had  been  planned  that  we  should  spend  a  month  in  Chamouni ;  which 
being  duly  given,  we  went  up  to  Berne  and  home  by  Carlsruhe,  Mayence, 
Cologne,  and  St  Quentin.  At  the  last  two  towns  I  made  the  two  last 
drawings  ever  executed  in  my  ''first  manner."'  One  careful  outline  of  Mont 
Blenc  with  the  village  of  the  Prieur6,*  a  few  studies  of  towers  at  Mayence, 
a  bit  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain  and  the  lighthouse  of  Calais,^  were 
tU  that  I  brought  home  that  year,  with  one  sheet  of  studies  of  figures. 

The  two  outlines  of  St  Quentin  and  Cologne  were  made  for  l^e  sake 
of  knowing  the  places  only — the  sheet  of  figures  was  an  experiment  on 
the  time  necessary  to  draw  them  rightly.  I  thought  and  IcKiked,  much 
Bcnne  than  I  drew ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  at  Louvain  and  Antwerp  that 
ay  taste  in  architecture  was  also  changing,  and  that  their  Flemish  buildings 
were  by  no  means  so  good  as  I  had  supposed. 

I  made  careful  notes  on  Vandyck  and  Rubens  in  the  principal  galleries, 
sod  came  home  humiliated  indeed  about  my  former  work — but  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pride  and  enthusiasm,  at  having  found  out  so  much  that  was 
Mmvedly  now  right,  for  myself; — and  of  corresponding  contempt  for  the 
masters  of  whom  none  had  set  me  in  the  right  way. 


See,  for  instance,  VoL  IIL  pp.  426,  473 ;  and  Vol  VIL  p.  307.] 

'See  above,  p.  dial 

Perhaps  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  11.1 

;Plate  xn.  in  Vol.  STV.  (p.  408).] 
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THE  AUTHORS  CHARACTER  AND  TEACHING 

[This  paflHige  is  from  the  MS.,  not  of  Prtftertto,  but  of  the  intended  Frefree 
for  Prtnerpina^  of  which  a  preceding  part  is  printed  above^  pp.  zzxT.-saanriu.] 

In  its  simplest  terms,  my  scheme  of  education  is  only  that  all  the  energies 
of  the  mind  shall  be  founded  on  affection  and  benevolence ;  and  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  body  shall  be  developed  in  due  time  to  healthy  and 
balanced  strength.  One  thing  only  has  given  a  peculiar  and,  it  seemed,  a 
personal  colour  to  the  development  of  these  quite  general  ideas,  namely, 
the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  faculty  of  Sight,  and  the  studies 
which  cultivate  it.  That  of  Hearing  had  been  exhaustively  treated  of  by 
Plato,  and,  in  the  modem  art  and  science  of  Music,  addressed  with  servile 
and  extravagant  indulgence:  while  the  faculty  of  sight  has  been  virtually 
despised  by  every  leader  in  education,  its  sensibilities  not  only  uncared  for, 
but  insulted ;  and  the  pleasures  derivable  from  it  usually  narrowed  into  the 
lacy  perception  that  roses  are  pleasingly  red,  gold  attractively  yellow,  and 
diamonds  conspicuously  bright  In  the  third  of  the  essays  I  lately  began 
on  the  laws  of  Fiction,  I  claimed  for  myself  a  peculiar  fineness  in  the 
pleasures  of  sight,  such  as  had  been  possessed  in  the  same  degree  only 
by  four  other  men  in  the  last  century  ;  ^  yet  this  special  faculty  would 
never  have  been  allowed  by  me  to  give  any  prevailing  colour  or  direction 
to  my  work,  had  it  not  been  compelled  by  the  scorn  of  it  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  other  teachers  and  philanthropists.  I  have  not  written  about  clouds 
and  flowers  because  I  love  them  myself,  but  because  the  energies  of  man- 
kind are  devoted  all  around  me  to  the  pollution  of  skies  and  desolation 
of  fields;  and  I  have  not  written  of  pictures  because  I  loved  pictures, 
but  because  the  streets  of  London  were  posted  over  with  handbills,  and 
caricatures,  and  had  become  consistent  and  perpetual  lessons  in  abomination 
and  abortion  to  every  soul  that  traversed  them,  so  far  as  it  used  its  sight. 

I  have  not — again  let  me  say  with  insistence — written  of  any  of  these 
things  because  I  especially  loved  them.  I  hear  it  often  said  by  my  friends 
that  my  writings  are  transparent,  so  that  I  may  myself  be  clearly  seen 
through  them.  They  are  so,  and  what  is  seen  of  me  through  them  is 
truly  seen,  yet  I  know  no  other  author  of  candour  who  has  given  so 
partial,  so  disproportioned,  so  steadily  reserved  a  view  of  his  personality. 
Who  could  tell  from  my  books,  for  instance,  except  in  the  course  and 
common  event  of  the  abandonment  of  a  sectarian  doctrine,  what  has  been 
the  course  of  religious  effort  and  speculation  in  me  ?  Who  could  learn 
anything  of  my  friendships  or  loves,  and  the  help  or  harm  they  have  done 
me  ?  Who  could  find  the  roots  of  my  personal  angers  ?  or  see  the  dark 
sprays  of  them  in  the  sky  ?  The  only  parts  of  me  that  my  readers  know, 
even  if  they  have  common-sense,  are,  first,  my  love  of  material  as  well  as 
human  beauty  (so  that  when  another  man,  reduced  to  despair,  suppose,  by 
a  cruel  shepherdess,  would  go  miauling  and  howling  about  the  vale  and  the 
valleys,  I  can  climb  the  nearest  crag,  and  silence,  if  not  solace,  myself  in 
the  study  of  granite,  as  uncomplainingly  and  irrefragably  cleft);  secondly, 
my  love   of  justice  and   hatred  of  thieves ;  and  thirdly,  my  general  wish 

1  [Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  73  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  343).] 
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to  make  all  honestlj  living  creatures  happy — even  at  tome  inconvenience  to 
myself. 

Lastly,  but  perhaps,  practically,  of  all  the  chief  characteristics  legible 
of  me,  is  an  instinct  for  Teaching  which  resolves  itself,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  the  thing  under  my  own  microscope,  partly  into  an  extreme 
dislike  of  folly  absolute,  and  for  the  rest,  into  an  almost  inexplicable  but 
strongly  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  filling  of  empty  heads  and  hearts,  as 
if  they  were  so  many  bottles,  like  to  be  broken  tor  having  nothing  inidde, 
or  cells  of  honeycomb  too  hollowly  firagile.  And  under  the  growling  of 
this  indignation  at  public  folly  and  the  minor  bussing  and  murmuring  of 
the  hymenopterous  instinct  for  pouring  good  conserve  of  eternal  £sct,  sweet 
in  the  taste  and  nourishing  in  the  substance,  into  every  cell  of  human 
soal  that  will  let  it  in,  I  have  gone  on  throughout  my  life,  printing  every- 
thing I  could  discover  of  such  fact  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  snarling  at  foolish 
tilings  and  people  as  hard  as  I  could;  but  often  with  no  more  sense  of 
duty  than  the  tide  has  in  filling  sandpits,  or  a  stone  in  rolling  down  hUL 

These  four  main  characters  of  me,  then,  are,  as  I  have  said,  legible 
enough,  in  my  constant  work.  The  tendency  to  moralise  or  sermonise — 
involved  on  one  side  with  the  common  vanity  of  a  clerk,  and  on  the  other 
with  more  or  less  right  religious  sentiment — I  do  not  here  think  it  proper, 
or  needful,  to  discuss. 

But  whatever  belongs  to  t^,  or  has  been  dictated  by  it,  may  perfectly 
well  by  any  reader  whom  it  offends  be  skipped,  or  denied:  the  prac- 
tical substance  of  my  books,  if  he  knows  how  to  read,  will  remain  for  him 
exactly  the  same. 


LETTERS    INTENDED    FOR    "  DILECT/ 


FROM  J.   C.  LOUDON  (1837)  TO  J.  J.  RUSKLS' 


1 


**(Soi'emhtT  30j  1837.) — My  wife  and  myielf  unite  in  thankmg  yt» 
your  kindly  sending  F.  0,  1838,  and  I  beg  jorx  will  aIso  ihank  yir  i 
Both  my  wife  and  myself  had  reeognised  'Christ  Churcb,  Oxfotd  *  in 
Athmxum  long  before  we  received  you?  letter.  It  and  the  other  p« 
ire  exquiMtely  beautiful ;  but  not  less  ao  in  my  opinion  is  an  artkle 
your  son  on  the  Poetry  of  Architecture  in  the  December  number  of 
ArrhU^ditrat  Magazine^  of  which  ntimber  I  send  you  a  c^py«  Yoor  M 
certiinly  the  greatest  natural  genius  that  ever  it  has  been  mj  fortitne 
become  acquainted  with ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  [^roud  to  think  thil, 
some  future  period  when  both  you  and  I  are  under  the  turf,  it  wfll 
stated  in  the  litemry  history  of  your  son's  life  that  the  first  artjele  of 
which  wa»  puhiiahed  was  in  Lowkms  Magasme  of  N&imrai  HiMmy^^ 


FROM  SAMUEL  PROUT  TO  RUSKIN   (1848) 

''d,  Ds  Cttfeg^tGKY  TeaiiacEj  M&nd^  JSifM. 

"My  DSAit  SiRj^ — Please  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  last  ki 
letter.  Such  assurances  of  friendship  give  me  real  happiness,  and  nw 
tne  feel  ambitious  of  preservhig  it.  I  ought  to  have  sooner  ae^knowle^g 
the  favour^  but  have  been  sadly  hindered* 

**  I  was  in  town  on  Friday  last,  to  give  a  promised  vote,  when  the  m 
bitter  N.E.  wind   harassed  my   weak   lungs,   and   I    have   had    to  b«ar 
under  much   suff'erlng.     But   this   has,  in   one   form  or   another,   been  t 
tale  of  past  years,  from  my  youth. 

'*  Many  persons  can  talk  of  health  through  life^^thers  for  many  moot 
together;  my  share  has  always  been  measured  by  days,  sometimes  oc 
by  hours.  But,  by  God's  blessing,  !  have  been  favoured  with  a^istanoe 
persevere  in  living  hope,  and  with  a  lively  temperament. 

"  Pray  do  not  luifer  this  kindness  of  writing  for  me  to  intrude  on  yo 
valuable  time ;  tlie  MS.,  1  believe,  will  not  be  required  before  the  end 
Jannavy.^ 

^  [j^rt  of  thiH  letter  has  already  been  printed  in  Voh  L  p..  xx^L] 
^  [The  MS.  of  Rusktn's  paper  on  Prout  which  appeared  iu  the  AH  Ivmrmtii 
March  1849  :  s«e  Vol.  XIJ.  p.  305.1 
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''Your  third  yolume  ought  not  to  be  hindered  a  moment,  and 
is  often  felt  for  this  intro2on.  Yon  are  now  the  standard-bearer  of  ait, 
and  lead  a  host.  Yet,  a  few  words  '  in  the  person  of  the  intangible '  will 
be  interesting,  as  Rouen  is  a  eity  of  which  you  can  write  as  aae  kmug 
authori^.  It  is  after  your  own  heart,  and  although  much  loved  by  myself 
it  is  best  appreciated  by  vou.  Would  I  could  exchange  twenty  old  years 
for  twenty  new  ones,  and,  wUh  the  eyes  you  have  opemed,  I  would  be  a 
reid  'architectural  draughtsman,'  without  resigning  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
picturesque. 

''Formerly,  (although  I  never  drew  what  I  did  ffo<  see,)  my  sketches 
were  but  approaching  resemblances,  mere  indications  of  grace  and  beauty. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  I  feel  that  the  breadth  I  then  wished  to  express 
would  have  been  equally  broad,  had  they  possessed  a  clearer  expression  of 
ornamented  parts. 

''You  also  kindly  add,  'and  about  your  works,'  in  which  you  must 
have  discovered  many  faults,  and  I  could  point  out  many  more.  Happily, 
I  do  not  thirst  for  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  nor,  in  askins  for 
criticism,  mean  approbation.  Your  criticism  is  like  Uie  knife  of  a  udUhl 
surgeon,  so  that,  as  I  am  in  safe  hands,  you  may  ad  amay  without  hearing 
a  moan.    Leave  page  111  as  it  is,^  and  I  never  shall  be  unhappv. 

"Why  is  it  that  few,  besides  your  honour  and  your  humble  servant, 
have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  St  Rouen,  St.  Nuremberg,  St. 
Venice,  St.  Rome,  and  many  others?  Oh  that  I  could,  in  the  gs%  of 
penitence,  atone  for  many  transgressions,  and  before  those  precious  relics 
make  fervent  vows  to  sin  no  more.  Alas!  at  sixty-five  I  tear  it  is  now 
too  late. 

"Nothing  has  been  said  to  Mr.  Hall,'  and  nothing  shall  be  said. 

"You  lost  very  liUle  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  'Graphic'* 

"Pray  forgive  my  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter;  shall  I  say, 
because  it  is  Christmas  Day  evening,  I  make  merry  with  my  firiends? 
The  fetted  turkey  has  been  slain,  and  our  table  has  humbly  honoured  the 
festive  season,  yet  without  music  and  dancing. 

"Our  windows  are  closed  for  the  deaUi  of  a  dear  brother^s  wife, 
released  from  long  suffering." 

^  rrbat  is,  of  voL  L  of  Modem  PahUert^  in  which  Rnskin,  while  pmising  Froot, 
referred  to  his  '^  manifold  feolts" :  see  Vol.  III.  p.  217.] 

*  [The  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  Ruskin,  it  seems,  had  promised  Prout  to 
write  the  appreciation  above  referred  to.] 

*  [A  drawing  society  of  the  time.] 


SCHEME    FOR   COMPLETION    O] 
THE   WORK 


LIST  OF  JOURNEYS  AND  SUBJECTS   OF   STtmY 

The  foliating  h  m  copy  of  a  sheet  of  MS«j  showing  Rusktn's  chief  j^m 
and  subjects  of  study  from  1826  to  1876; — 


1826. 

1B38, 
1840. 
1842, 
1844. 

1&46. 
1847, 
184^. 
1849. 

18m 

1852. 

1853. 
f  ia54. 
11866. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860, 

1861. 

1862. 

18153, 

186G. 

1868. 

1861K 

187a 

1872. 
1874- 
1876. 


Paris  (at  age  of  7). 

Schafl!taa«eD,  over  Splugeo  to  Como.    Milan. 

Cliamouni.     North  Switzerland  by  T^rol  and  Stelvio   to  Vemiee; 

over  Brenner  to  Munich,  home  by  Rhine. 
Scotland. 

Winter  la  Rome.     184 1>  Spring,  Mont  Conis. 
Chamouni.     First  ri^ht  study  of  rocks  and  foreground  f^Il^ge, 
Chamouni  and  Vevay. 

Florence  and  Venice*     Firet  study  of  Angelic  and  TmUirit. 
Florence  and  Ri^dem  of  Genoa. 
Scotland.     First  careful  colour  study* 
Normandy,     First  architectural  analysis* 
Cliamoum  and  Simplon.     Glacier  work  begun, 
Venice. 


Venice. 
Scotland. 
Oberland. 
F'ribourg- 


Foreground  study  completed- 


Berne.     Vevay>    Study  of  Swiss  towns. 
Bellinzona  and  Piedmont     Study  of  South  Alpe, 
Dresden  and  CouHtauce.     Titian*     North  Alps. 
Salleiicbe*  nnd  Chamouni, 
Lucerne  and  Altdorf. 

Lnini. 

Alpine  limestones. 
Alpine  breccias. 
French  architecture. 


St.  Gotbard  and  Milan. 
Anneey  and  Bonneville, 
Oberland  and  Lucerne. 
Ab!ieville  and  Amieus^ 
\'erona.     Lombard  architecture. 
Venice  and  Florence.     Carpaccio. 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Siena,     t-arpaecio. 
Rome.     Aaaisi.    Giotto, 
Venice  and  Simplon. 


Etroaoin  architec^u^. 
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SCHEME  FOR  "PRiETERITAr  VOL.  IIL,  AND 
•^DILECTTA,''  VOL.  III. 

Among  the  MSS.  is  a  sheet  in  Ruskin's  hand,  another  in  that  of  a 
secretary,  and  four  proofs  with  MS.  notes  and  eorreetions,  all  relating  to 
the  scheme  and  titles  of  chapters  intended  to  complete  the  third  volume 
of  Prmteriia,  and  also  a  third  volume  of  Dilecta,  as  the  proo&  are  headed 
"PrtBienta,  Vol  III."  and  "Dilecta,  Vol.  III./'  although,  in  fact,  onlj  two 
of  the  three  published  chapters  of  DUecta  had  then  appeared.^  From  these 
papers  we  can  see  both  the  plan  ultimately  arrived  at,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  reached,  as  well  as  some  hints  as  to  the  meanings  of  the 
titles,  and  subjects  of  the  chapters. 


"  PRiBTERrrA,"  Vol.  III. 

i.  The  Grande  Chartreuse. 

ii.  Mont    Velan.    Other  titles    proposed  were  ''Monte   Viso,"   "The 
Great  St  Bernard"  (and  "Vevay"),  and,  different  in  subject, 
''The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides/'  "  Oranges  and  Lemons " ;  and 
again  "  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Wisie/'  afierwaids  placed  as  DUecta, 
III,  ii 
iii.  L'Esterelle.     Other  titles  proposed  were  "The  Nereids'  Guard," 
"The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,"  and  (perhaps  as  motto)  "A 
damsel  came  to  listen  called  Rhoda."     At  one  time  "Kdnig- 
stein"  was  to  be  united  with  this  chapter  as  "L'Esterelle  and 
Kdnigstein." 
iv.  Joanna's  Care.     Other  titles,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives for  chap,  iii.,  were  "The  Dog-dragon"  or  "The  Dragon 
Changed,"  and,  different  in  subject,  "The  Sal^ve"  or  "The 
SaUve  and  Lucerne,"  and  "The  Lost  Sunsets"  or  "The  Sun- 
sets that  Nobody  Saw"  (with  note  "Lady  Trevelyan").    This 
last  chapter  was  at  one  time  placed  as  vi  or  vii.    Other  sub- 
jects were  "  Boulogne  Sands,"  and  "  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Wide,*' 
or  "  Kdnigstein." 
V.  The  Source  of  the  Arveron.    Other  titles,  "  The  Treasures  of  Sheba," 

or  "The  Treasures  of  Solomon." 
vi.  Kdnigstein.  Noted  as  "  Happy  Swiss  and  Chamouni  life  with  &ther 
and  mother — Both  their  characters."  This  chaptet  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  one  on  "Chamouni"  placed  in  one  list  as 
No.  xi.  Under  another  plan  chapter  vi.  was  to  be  entitled 
"The  Wisdom  for  Laws,  or  Proverbs)  of  the  Son  of  Sincb,"< 
and  deal  with  Winnington  and  with  Political  Economy. 
Tii  The  Rainbows  of  Giessbach.  Called  in  one  list  "Marie  of  the 
Giessbach."  See  also  above  i.  Chap.  iv.  for  another  subject 
proposed. 

^  [Thas  some  material  for  Diieeta,  iii..  Golden  Water,  is  headed  ''/>ilMta,  zxv."] 
>  [See  below,  p.  641.] 
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viii.  Regina  Montium.  Other  titles,  ''Red  Righi"  or  ''The  Red  Righi," 
and  "Isola  San  Michele,"  or  "Verona"  (see  DUeda,  III.  vi). 

ix.  The  Hunter's  Rock.  A  note  in  MS.  adds,  "The  rock  of  marble  be- 
tween Lucca  and  Pisa,  where  Ugolino  dreamed  he  was  hunting  " ; 
and  on  other  lists  is  added,  "  I^t  of  Lucca,"  "  Pisa  and  Lucca.^ 
"Looking  down  on  Pisa"  was  also  a  possible  title. 

X.  Fairies'  Hollow.  MS.  note  adds,  "  At  Chamouni,  my  last  happy  days 
there  with  old  Couttet  and  Rosie's  last  letters." 

xi.  Shakespeare's  Cliff.  MS.  adds,  "  Early  Dover  returned  to.  Summing 
of  literary  purpose.  Last  review  of  England."  One  list  has 
for  this  chapter  "  Boulogne  Sands,"  or  (but  struck  out)  "  Colwith 
Force." 

xii.  Calais  Pier.  MS.  adds,  "  Early  France  returned  to  and  ended  with. 
Last  review  of  France." 

"DiLECTA,"   Vol.   IIL 
i.  Golden  Water, 
ii.  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Maude  ^  (or  Wisie,  or  Bramble).    See  i.  PrcBterila, 

III.  ii.  iv. 
iii.  Am  CelL     MS.   notes,  "Love,  the  AlUr  of  Heaven,  Rule  of  Life. 

Love,  the  Rtde  of  Life." 
iv.  Schaffhausen,  or  Brave  Galloway  (Scott,  Edinburgh).  See  below,  i.  vi. 
V.  Rose  Fluor.     (My  own  mineralogical  life  and  study.     Crossthwaite. 

Couttet.) 
vi.  Verona  (Final  work  there  in  1869  before  taking  Oxford  professor- 
ship) or  Schaffhausen.    See  above,  i.  iv. 
vii.  The  Jungfrau. 
viii.  The  Bay  of  Uri.     (Lucerne.) 
ix.  St.  Martin's  Porch.     (Lucca  Porch.) 
X.  St.  Martin's  Bridge.     (Sallenches.) 
xi.  St.  Martin's  Chapel.     (Canterbury.) 
xii.  Notre  Dame  of  the  Isle.     In  one  list  "La  Sainte  Chapelle." 

Yet  another  scheme  carries  the  book  down  to  1882.  In  its  actual  form 
it  comes  down  in  some  sort  to  1864.  Of  later  (or  in  some  cases  somewhat 
earlier)  date  would  have  been  chapters  on  some  of  these : — 

Boulogne  Sands  Mnrie  of  the  Giessbach 

Milan  Keswick 

Momex  Abbeville 

Lucerne  Verona 

The  Crystal  Palace  Matlock 

In  the  next  scheme   these   chapters,  covering  the  years   1860-1870,  were 
to  have  been  compressed  into  five;  and  the  series  then  continued: — 

6.  1872.  Carpaccio's  Chapel  10.  1876.  Dome  d'Ossola 

7.  1874.  The  Sacristan's  Cell  11.  1878.  The  Vision 

8.  1874.  Broadlands  12.  1882.  Monti  di  Lucca 

9.  1875.  The  Vale  of  Thame 

^  [Rnskin's  dogi;  for  a  note  upon  them,  see  above,  p.  502  n.] 
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In  this  sdieme^  Chiller  I.  was  to  have  told  of  his  sojourn  at  Boulogne — 
the  ''stoiy  of  the  Hnrets,^  steady  beginning  of  Greeks  the  phosphor  sea." 
CSiapter  II.  would  have  told  of  Unto  iku  Last  and  his  long  sojourn  at 
Momex;  Chiqyter  III.,  of  his  stay  at  Lucerne  and  ''the  Georsie  time."^ 
"Oiaptar  IV.  must  be  Neuchfttel  and  give  account  of  my  father's  death 
first;  then  Ladv  Trevelyan's;  and  the  coming  of  Joanie.  The  parting 
from  my  young  life ;  what  Lady  Trevelyan  had  been  to  mc."  ''  Chapter  V. 
to  be  a  cheerful  number  of  general  interludes — Connie,  Joanie,  and  Marie, 
with  Norton."  Chapter  VI.,  "Venice  from  beginning;  Uie  firat  wonder  of 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  first  drawing  in  St.  Mail's  Pkce.  The  last  time  at 
Venice,  187&  Prince  Leopold's  wish."  Chapter  IX.,  ''Go  back  here  to 
the  Broadlands  time.  Then  iUKos  and  ^tXi}  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple]. 
Waiting  for  Rose  under  the  cedar."  Chapter  XI.,  "General  life  at  Brant- 
wood— illness."  Chapter  XII.,  "The  Hills  of  Carrara.  The  1882  journey 
— revisiting  Ikria.     Farewell  to  Lucca  and  Italy." 


PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "  PILfflTERITA,''  VOL.  UL 

The  following  are  a  few  Augments  from  the  MSS.  or  proof-sheets, 
arranged  under  me  several  headings  of  the  intended  chapters  of  volume  iii* 
as  shown  above. 

Chapters  i.-iv.  of  PrteierUa,  vol.  iiL,  were  issued  by  Ruskin.  Among 
unused  material  for  chapter  ii.  is  the  following  scrap  on  the  Rhine  at 
Basle:— 

My  father  and  mother  were  always  comfortable  at  the  Trois  Rois, 
and  I  had  notes  to  make  on  Holbein,  and  to  explore  the  hills  north 
of  the  Rhine  with  Couttet :  and  watch  the  Rhine  itself— in  the  moment 
of  its  turning  away  for  ever  from  its  native  land. 

I  do  not  find  in  modem  guidebooks  any  notice  of  the  total  differ- 
ence in  character,  as  well  as  power,  between  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. 
The  Gods  of  both  rivers  having  deigned  to  concern  themselves  much 
in  my  own  education,  I  cannot  go  farther  in  record  of  it  without  some 
word  about  this  greatest,  though  less  loved,  riveMutor. 

The  Rhone,  in  truth,  from  its  glacier  to  the  sea,  remains  merely  a 
great  torrent.  It  is  simply  the  mountain  stream  of  the  Valais,  receiving 
what  of  snow  melts,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  their  height,  in 
summer  on  Monte  Rosa,  Mont  Combin,  and  Mont  Blanc  But  the 
Rhine  receives  the  rainfiill  virtually  over  the  whole  fiftce  of  Switaer- 
land,  and  the  snow  meltings  of  the  entire  wilderness  of  Alpine  rode, 
from  Berne  to  the  Grisons.  Every  great  Swiss  river  joins  it,  besides 
the  streams  of  Jura  that  feed  the  li^e  of  Neuehitel,  and  those  that 
rage  down  frt>m  unthought-of  ravines  in  the  Tyrol  and  Black  Forest, 
and  the  mass  of  water  that  sweeps  ceaselessly  under  the  bridce  of 
Basle  has  always  been,  though  unimaginable  to  me,  one  of  the  imiefly 
majestic  things  I  knew  in  the  world.  Majestic  in  a  way  proportionate 
to  human  £u^lties,  I  mean — American  rivers  that  one  can't  see  from 

>  [Rnsldn's  friends  among  the  fishermen :  see  above,  p.  684.1 

*  [His  tour  with  Edward  and  Georgiana  BumWooes:  see  VoL  XYII.  p.  UL] 
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one  tide  to  the  other  of,  I  class  with  the  Deluge,  the  GUdal  Period, 
and  the  void  of  Space. 

But  it  is  extremely  curious  to  me  that  among  the  many  scientific 
jottings  on  bygone  deluges  and  the  microscopic  yermin  of  modem 
ditches,  I  can't  lay  my  hand  on  any  document  concerning  the  depth 
of  the  Rhine  either  at  Basle,  Strasburg,  or  Cologne;  nor  among  the 
long  talks  on  aqueous  denudation,  do  I  find  the  slightest  notice 
whether  the  Rhine  is  supposed  to  be  washing  Basle,  Strasburg,  and 
Cologne  away,  or  whether  those  venerable  cities  are,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  remains  of  their  mortality,  inconveniencing  the  Rhine :  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  pleased  it  with  their  poetry. 

My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  considering  the  quantity 
of  mud  and  sand  the  river  carries  down,  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  the 
sandstone  districts,  it  is  a  wonder  the  often  languid  flow  clears  its  bed 
so  continuously,  and  that  practically  Basle  and  Cologne  stand  pretty 
much  at  the  brim  of  it  as  they  did  in  the  year  1200.  Little  of  Basle 
dates  so  far  back,  but  it  was,  when  I  first  knew  it,  one  of  the  vener- 
ablest  cities  in  Europe,  in  its  mingling  of  simple  Swiss  manner  of 
building  with  the  plain  Burgundian  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  additional  matter,  found  among  the  MSS.  and  intended  for 
ch.  iii.  C'L'Esterelle"),  is  now  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  it  (pp.  538-554). 

Ch.  V. — ''The  Source  of  the  Arveron" — was  to  have  told,  among  other 
things,  of  Ruskin's  love  of  Alpine  streams,  meadows,  and  flowers.  The 
following  fragment,  dated  ''Brantwood,  81st  May  1889/'  was  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  chapter : — 

Not  only  in  the  order,  but  a  little  in  the  method,  of  PngterUa, 
the  delay  of  its  conclusion  has  involved  changes ; — there  are  so  many 
things  now  pleading  to  be  told  distinctly  as  soon  as  possible  that  I 
cannot  resolutely  choose  among  them,  but  must  let  the  accidents  of 
each  day  guide  or  divert  my  thoughts  as  I  used  to  do  in  Fors: — 
only,  I  have  now  both  design  and  fixed  boundaries  in  each  chapter, 
of  which  the  one  must  be  in  some  sort  fulfilled,  and  the  other  not 
exceeded. 

And  it  was  by  a  pleasant  and  helpful  chance  yesterday  that  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  who  came  down  last  week  to  consult  with  me, 
among  other  matters,  on  the  possibility  of  getting  a  pied  piper  or 
two  enrolled  in  the  Coniston  Band,  gathered  and  brought  in  to  show 
me  as  new  to  her  a  little  branch  of  the  mountain  vetch,  which  has 
been  wonderful  always  to  me  for  the  grace  of  its  fading  flower; — 
there  are  so  few  flowers  that  are  lovely  in  their  passing  away,  but 
this  branch  is  still  in  its  first  springing ;  the  flower  is  almost  as  bright 
as  a  pink,  the  leaf  faultless  in  symmetry,  and  the  sight  of  it  brings 
back  instantly,  and  compels  me  to  record  with  some  care,  the  course 
of  the  last  happy  day  I  ever  spent  with  Lady  Trevelyan. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  the  sprint,  in  1866.  Sir  Walter  and  she, 
with  their  little  Connie,  now  rising  fourteen  and  a  dainty  little  vetch 
of  a  girl,  intended  a  journey  into  Switzerland, — chiefly  for  Lady 
Trevelyan's  health,  but  partly  also  to  enable  me  to  take  Joanna  for  a 
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month's  summer  holiday  from  her  nursing  task  to  better  her  drawing 
of  Alpine  flowers — Sir  Walter  finding  the  rarest  for  as  with  nnfisiling 
knowledge  of  loeality^  and  Lady  Trevelyan,  ill  though  she  was,  lejoieing 
in  the  progress  of  the  notes  I  was  then  writing  for  Proserpma. 

Chapter  vi  ('^  Kdnigstein ")  was  to  have  given  some  general  account  of 
Ruskin's  tours  abroad  with  his  parents,  of  which  the  tour  of  1859  (to 
Kdnigstein,  near  Dresden,  among  other  places)  was  the  last.  The  foUow- 
ing  scrap  was  to  have  formed  the  beginning  of  the  chapter : — 

The  close  of  the  journey  ^  was  memorable  to  me,  in  having  granted 

the  last  happy  walk  in  the  Alps  which  I  had  with  my  mother.     I  had 

,  long  intended  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  pine  forests,  traversed 

by  cascades^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arc,  four  miles  above  St  Michel 

on  the  Cenis  road.     We  found  very  pleasant  rooms  in  the  little  inn 

of  the  village  of  St  Michel,  and  there  papa  and  mamma  settled  them- 

)  selves  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  in  which  time  I  promised  to  complete 

.  my  drawing;  and  for  a  wonder,  and  for  once,  did  so.     But  of  course 

my  subject,  with  effect  of  sunshine  aslope  from  the  east  and  south, 

could  only  be  worked  upon  in  the  morning;  and  I  used  to  drive  the 

four  miles  up  hill  to  it,  work  for  two  or  three  hours  steadily,  and  get 

back  to  the  village  in  time  to  take  papa  and  mamma  for  a  walk  before 

dinner.     On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  St.  Michel,  the  terraced  walks 

from  cottage  to  cottage  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

For  chapter  vii.  ("The  Rainbows  of  Giessbach")  Ruskin  had  copies 
made  of  some  letters  written  from  there  to  his  mother  in  1866 :  these  have 
been  printed  in  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  xl.-xlii. 

Chapter  viii.  was  to  have  told  of  the  Righi  (as  promised  in  the  text, 
see  p.  l67) — hence  the  title  of  the  chapter,  '^Regina  Montium,"  that  being 
one  of  the  traditional  derivations  of  the  name. 

Chapter  ix.  (''The  Hunter's  Rock")  was  to  have  had  as  iU  ''motto" 
"  The  Hills  of  Carrara  "  from  Ruskin's  "  old  poems  "  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  S08).  It 
would  have  dealt  with  Lucca  and  Pisa.  There  was  a  drawing  in  the  Ruskin 
Exhibition  of  1907  (No.  96)  which  Ruskin  entitled  "View  from  Lucca, 
under  the  Hunter's  Rock."  The  following  scrap,  intended  to  introduce  the 
chapter,  is  printed  from  a  proof-sheet: — 

In  the  only  bit  of  Dante  that  English  people  ever  read  or  have 
heard  of  (after  their  favourite  piece  of  the  adultery  of  Francesca),  the 
starving  of  Count  Ugolino,  they  are  content  to  enjoy  the  descriptk>n 
of  hit  starvation,  when  they  might  see  any  quantity  of  Ugolinos,  not 
counts,  starved  to  death  in  their  own  villages.  Also,  they  never  in- 
quire what  the  Count  had  done   to  deserve  starving;  nor  what  Sort 

^  [It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  year  is  meant  llie  drawing  of  the  pine-forest 
on  the  Cenis  road  (now  at  Oxford,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  90  aud  Pkte  XxXTV.)  was  dated 
W  Ruskin  "1854  or  1866"  (Vol.  XUI.  p.  510).  lu  W.  O.  Collingwood's  lAfi  mui 
W&rk  ff  Ruikin  (1st  ed.,  1893,  voL  i.  p.  282)  the  sojourn  on  the  Cenis  road  is 
glTon  to  the  year  1850 ;  the  diaries,  however,  while  not  fixing  the  date,  make  it 
almost  certain  that  Ruskin  must  here  refer  to  one  of  the  former  years.] 
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of  feasting  he  had  in  hell  after  he  was  starved :  least  of  all  do  they 
notice  when,  in  the  first  dream  of  his  despair,  he  dreamt  he  was 
hunting  the  wolf  in  the  mountain  which  Dante  is  content  to  indicate 
with  one  line — 

"Per  che  i  Pisani  veder  Lucca  non  ponno"* 
("Because  of  which  the  Pisaos  cannot  see  Lucca"). 

They  do  not  see  why  the  Pisans  should  with  to  see  it  Or  why, 
being  only  twelve  miles  away,  it  is  so  impossible  they  should! 

Due  north  and  south  they  lie  to  each  other,— like  this:  l  Lucca, 
p  Pisa,  as  the  black  thick  line  for  the  Amo;  they,  as  I  said,  twelve 

miles  apart  Florence  (f)  thirty 
mileseastward — level  with  Pisa. 
Putting  the  triangle  south  in- 
stead of  north  from  the  river, 
and  putting  m  for  Maidstone, 
R  for  Rochester,  and  o  for  the 
bit  of  London  round  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  beloved  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  distances  are  about 
the  same;  and  if  Rochester  and   Maidstone   were  ultimately  fighting 
with  Grosvenor  Square,  and  sparring  aside  for  practice,  you  can  fiui^ 
the  sort  of  life  the  three  loving  cities  led  each  other. 

Chapter  x.  ("  Fairies'  Hollow  ")  was  to  have  given  "  Rosie's  last  letters." 
One  of  these  was  set  up  in  type,  and  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in 
the  Introduction  (above,  pp.  Ixix.,  Ixx.). 


PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "DILECTA,''  VOL.  IIL 

CHAPTER    I.  :    "  GOLDEN    WATER  ^ 

In  one  of  the  latest,  and,  on  the  whole,  best  directed,  efforts  of  the 
benevolent  University  men  who  interest  themselves  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  are  endeavouring  to  explain  to  the  East  End  of  London  what 
sort  of  a  place  Florence  was,  in  all  the  quarters  of  it,  and  what  sort  of 
places  there  were  once  at  the  East  End  of  the  world,  as  compared  with 
Havannah,  New  York  City,  Naphtha  Settlement,  and  other  presently  reli- 
gious and  artistic  centres  or  capitals  of  its  West  End; — in  one  of  the 
latest,  I  say,  of  these  efforts  at  exposition  of  things  hitherto  unseen,  and 
undreamed-of,  to  the  newly-couched  eyes  of  Islington  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets,— one  of  the  most  zealous  directors  of  the  exhibition  asked  me 
to  lend  him  for  it  my  Rossetti  drawing  of  the  ''  Passover  in  the  House  of 
Zacharias," — which  I  was   only  too   glad   to  do;^  and   to   obtain  for   him 

1  [Infertw,  xxxiii.  30:  compare  Vol.  V.  p.  JK>8,  and  VoL  XXI.  p.  268.] 
'  frhe  reference  is  to  the  Whitechapel  Fine  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  promoted  by 
Canon  Bamett  of  Toynbee  Hall.  ''Golden  Water"  was  No.  130  in  the  Exhibitioo 
of  1888,  and  ''The  Passover"  No.  132.  The  latter  drawing  is  reproduced  on 
Plate  XXXIV.  in  Vol.  XXXIII.  (p.  288).  There  is  a  reproduction  of  "Golden 
Water"  at  p.  100  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  Dante  Gabriel  BoeeeUi.] 
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beddes,  from  St  David's,  Reigate,  the  loan  of  an  equally  beautiful  dmwing 
by  Ronetti,  in  another  kind,  "  Golden  Water/' — whieh  had  abo  been  mine 
onee,  but  which  I  gave  away,  long  ago,  thinking  it  would  be  more  nsefbl 
elsewhere  than  at  Denmark  Hill. 

But  neither  the  Passover,  nor  Golden  Water,  nor  any  of  Rossetti's 
nobler  drawings,  have  ever  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  useful  anywhere ; 
their  designs  being  founded  on  close  reading  of  legends,  whether  Persian 
or  Christian,  which  the  modern  picture-student  never  reads,  and  has  not 
the  means  of  understanding,  when  he  gets  extracts  from  them. 

I  did  not  see  the  description  of  these  drawings  in  the  East  End 
catalogue ;  and  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  repeating  now  what  has  already 
been  told,  of  the  story^of  ''Golden  Water."  But  as  it  is  a  quite  favourite 
story  with  me,  and  has  had  an  immense  power  over  my  own  life,  it  ii 
perhaps  well  that  I  tell  it  without  reference  to  any  previous  form  in  whieh 
it  may  have  appeared.  It  is  only  the  close  of  a  longer  one,  the  last  in 
the  French  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights;^  and  I  must  say  in  the 
outset  that  this  simple  French  translation  is  the  only  good  one  existing 
for  the  modem  reader.  Mr.  Lane's,  while  it  presents  the  Arabian  shell 
or  casket  of  the  stories  in  perfection,  has  dropped  out  the  kernels  of  them, 
and  the  jewels ;  the  living  germ  and  contents  of  each  tale,  by  which  it 
had  become,  long  ago,  a  part  of  the  world's  legend-book,  and  a  proverb 
in  its  education.  'Hiis  particular  story,  which  for  general  instruction  is 
quite  the  most  precious  in  the  old  series, — either  because  it  is  not  Arabian 
enough,  or  not  Aryan  enough,  or  not  modem  Republican  enough,  is 
omitted  by  Mr.  Lane  altogether. 

It  begins  gloomily.  A  great  sultan  marries  the  youngest  of  three  sisters. 
Her  elder  sisters,  at  heart  jealous  of  her  to  the  death,  obtain  leave  from 
the  sultan  to  attend  her  in  child-birth.  She  bears  in  succession  two 
princes  and  a  princess ;  all  as  beautiful  as  the  day.  But  her  sisters,  at 
each  of  the  births,  conceal  the  child,  and  tell  the  sultan  that  his  sultana 
has  been  delivered  of  a  deformed  or  senseless  brood.  At  the  third  asserted 
miscarriage,  he  orders  her  death ;  and  devotes  himself,  in  perpetual 
mourning,  to  the  interests  only  of  his  kingdom.  A  faithful  visier,  how- 
ever, though  unable  to  expose  the  sisters'  treachery,  saves  the  sultana,  and 
keeps  her  in  seclusion,  ;as  Hermione  in  fVitUer's  Tale;  while  the  three 
children  are  brought  up,  by  his  orders,  in  a  palace  of  their  own,  in  a 
retired  province;  and  there  taught  every  princely  learning  and  exercise. 
When  they  reach  the  prime  of  youth, — the  Princess  Parizade,  perhaps, 
about  sixteen,  her  brothers  a  year  and  couple  of  years  older, — they  are 
accomplished  and  beautiful  and  good,  beyond  all  telling;  and  their  palace 
is  a  miracle  of  household  grace,  brightness,  and  order. 

One  day,  when  her  brothers  are  out  hunting,  an  old  woman  asks 
hospitality  from  the  princess;  which  being  granted,  she  fiurther  asks  leave 
to  see  the  palace.  She  is  shown  all  the  chambers,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  it, — ^her  hostess  requiring  afterwards  that  she  present  herself  to  say 
what  she  thinks  of  all  she   has   seen.    The  old  woman  is  courteous  in 

*  [''Les  Deux  Soeurs  jalooses  de  leur  Cadette,"  in  vol.  vi.  pp.  296  J09.  of 
let  MUk  et  une  NuiU,  traduiU  en  Fran^oU  par  M.  Galkmd  (Fiiris,  ed.  1746X  The 
story  is  at  vol.  v.  pp.  342  eeq.  of  Jonathan  Soott's  English  translalkMi  (1811).] 
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thanks^  lavish  in  wise  praise;  yet  intimates  that  three  things  are  still 
wanting  to  the  palace^  which  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  make  it  a 
fiiultless  pattern  of  a  royal  dwelling,  radiant  with  honour  and  felieity. 
Pressed  to  say  what  things  these  are,  the  old  woman  for  a  while  refuses^ 
warning  the  princess  that  there  would  be  danger  in  seeking  them.  At 
last  she  tells  her,— the  Talking  Bird,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Golden 
Water;  and  so  departs,  without  farther  lessoning. 

Returning  from  their  chase,  the  princes  find  their  sister  melancholy. 
She  would  fain  keep  the  secret  from  them — but  to  have  any  secret  to 
keep  is  already  an  unnatural  and  unendurable  rtate  for  her;  she  cannot 
but  confess  to  them;  then  the  three  resolve,  like  wise  children,  to  be 
content  with  their  palace  as  it  is;  but  the  unwisdom  of  mortality  prevails 
against  the  girl — her  brothers  see  that  the  perfect  cheerfulness  of  her 
youth  is  clouded ;  they  determine  to  go  in  quest  of  what  she  desireSy — ^not 
together,  but  first  the  elder,  leaving  her  in  the  younger's  charge.  At 
pairting  he  gives  his  sister  a  sheathed  dagger,  which  she  is  to  draw  out  of 
its  sheath  every  morning.  If  it  is  bright  and  stainless,  her  brother  is 
well;  if  blood  runs  down  the  point,  he  is  lost  or  dead.  And  he  rides 
away  alone.  After  many  days'  journey,  he  sees  a  grey-haired  dervish 
praying  by  the  roadside,  who  asks  alms  of  him.  Giving  with  free  hand, 
the  prince  asks  if  the  dervish  can  tell  him  the  way  to  find  the  Talking 
Bird,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  Golden  Water.  The  old  man's  face  becomes 
very  grave,  and  he  answers  that  indeed  he  can  tell  him;  but  that  many 
have  before  asked  that  question,  and  of  all  who  have  gone  forward  on  the 
venture,  none  have  ever  returned.  But  the  prince  will  not  be  deterred. 
Then  the  dervish  gives  him  a  ball  (I  suppose  a  ball  of  thread)  and  tells 
him,  arriving  at  such  and  such  a  place,  to  throw  it  before  him,  and  that  it 
will  roll  on  till  it  guides  him  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  up  which  there 
is  a  straight  path  marked  out  by  multitudes  of  black  stones  on  each  side. 

I  pass  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tale,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt 
for  any  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  symbols  in  the  mythology  common 
to  all  nations  in  their  strength. 

The  careless  reader  might  at  first  think  the  bird  should  have  sung, 
and  the  tree  spoken.  But, — with  all  love  and  honour  to  the  bird  nation 
be  it  said, — birds  can't  sing!  They  can  only  chirp  and  whistle.  There  is 
no  living  creature  that  can  sing,  but  the  immortal  one.  Song  is  only 
possible,  physically,  to  the  lip  of  man :  it  is  not  possible  to  the  beaks  of 
birds,  nor  the  jaws  of  beasts,  nor,  spiritually,  to  the  hearts  of  any  but  those 
creatures  of  God  who  can  see  Him,  and  rejoice  before  Him. 

When  we  are  ourselves  happy,  we  are  of  course  ready  to  call  the  sky- 
lark's  twitter,  or  the  nightingale's  zug,  song.  A  blackbird's  whistle  is  a 
beautiful  and  tender  whistle, — to  my  ovm  mind,  finer  than  a  flute, — ^but 
it  is  not  singing,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  sing  with  it  and  put 
soul  into  it.  Any  mountebank  can  imitate  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird 
himself,  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

And  though  birds  cannot  sing,  they  can  iaUc,  to  purpose;  and  to  more 
purpose  than  any  of  us,  bred  in  these  accursed  days  of  sport  in  killing 
birds,  can  ever  know.  Supposing  the  wanton  slaughter  of  all  birds  for- 
bidden, for  shame,  and  their  companionship  accepted, — ^the  greater  number 
of  land-birds  would  more  or  less  associate  with  man,  and  all  their  voices 
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become  intelligible  to  him,  not  only  in  their  talk  over  their  own  afikirB, 
but  in  advice  and  warning  to  himself,  in  auguries  which  never  erred,  and 
which  every  child  could  learn  to  understand. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say  that  to  all  persons  who  look  fiuthfhlly  for 
guidance  to  the  aspects  and  powers  of  Nature,  distinct  help  and  grave 
warning  will  be  given  by  the  voice  of  birds,  which  could  be  received  in 
no  other  way.  ... 

Then  for  the  Singing  Tree :  the  voice  of  melody  is  given  to  it  as  beinff 
a  part  of  Humanity,  put  expressly  in  our  charge,  planted  and  tended  and 
grafted  and  guided,  as  animals,  even  domestic  ones,  cannot  be;  and  in 
its  medicinal  balms  and  fruit,  an  essential  part  of  spiritual  life  (think  what 
the  olive,  orange,  and  rose — those  three  alone — ^have  been  to  mankind); 
with  the  pine  for  his  ships  and  the  oak  for  his  building.  I  write  these 
lines  (1st  Sept.,  1888)  at  my  old  home  of  Champagnole,  where  but  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  walk  in  the  pine  wood,  and  on  rocks 
glowing  with  deep  purple  cyclamen  above  the  glen  of  the  Ain,  which 
might  well  have  been  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  after  Christ's  Kingdom  shall 
be  come.  And  in  the  actual  sound  of  forests,  and  the  murmur  or  whisper 
of  the  spring  winds  through  budding  branches  and  setting  blossoms,  there 
is  a  true  Eolian  song,  addressed  partly  to  the  ear,  but  more  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  true  and  creative  imagination.  The  fiible  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
chief  of  those  founded  on  the  humanity  of  trees,  and  the  resultant  accept- 
ance of  the  laurel  crown  as  the  purest  reward  of  moral  and  intellectual 
>  power  used  nobly  in  the  service  of  man,  has  yet  a  deeper  sjrmbolism  in 
its  expression  of  the  true  love  which  may  be  felt,  if  we  are  taught  by  the 
Muses,  for  the  beautiful  earth-bound  creatures  that  cherish  and  survive  our 
own  fleeting  lives. 

[The  proof  breaks  off  without  any  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Water.    As  this 
^  intended  chapter  of  Diiecta  was  to   have   been   parallel  with  vol.   iii.  ch.   i.   of 
Prarterita  (''The  Grande  Chartreoie "),  Ruskin  would,  no  doubt,  have  mondised  the 
story  by  reference  to  sacred  wells,  such  as  that  of  the  Chartreuse  (above,  p.  482).] 

For  chapter  iv.   (''Brave  Galloway")  Ruskin  had  collected  some  little 
(  information  about  his  Scottish  ancestry :  see  now,  above,  pp.  602-604. 

Chapter  vii.  ("The  Jungfrau,"  or  alternatively  "  The  Laws  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  ^^)  was  to  have  contained  "  final  note  on  my  girl  acquaintances  and 
poetry."  In  a  MS.  beginning,  the  chapter  is  headed  "He  heard  music 
tnd  dancing."^  On  another  beginning,  in  printed  proof,  the  motto  is 
"  The  March  of  the  Scarlet  Lancers "  ;  then  follow  the  verses  by  Ruskin 
called  "The  Peace  Song"  in  his  Poems  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  245);  and  the 
chapter  begins  thus: — 

These  lines  were  written  to  be  sung  by  those  who  could  sing,  to 
the  dancing  of  those  who  could  dance,  chosen  among  the  girls  who 
had  feeling  and  sound  practice  in  such  mysteries,  at  the  school  of 

^  [The  reference  being  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (e^,,  xxxii.  2,  6,  6)  written 
Vv  ''Jesus,  the  Sou  of  Sirach."] 
•  [Luke  XV.  26.] 
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WinniagtoD,  near  Northwich,  Cheihire^  between  th^  yem  1865  and 
1868.  it  was  once  a  nobleman's  hoase^  part  of  his  park  still  sur- 
rounding it;  seventeen  miles  beyond  Crewe,  on  the  north  Edinburgh 
road ;  and  I  used  to  stay  there  when  I  had  lectures  to  give  at  Liver- 
pooi^  Rochdale,  Glasgow,  Bradford,  or  the  like  miserable  and  abysmal 
localities,  on  the  subjects  of  Heaven,  Earth,  the  Bottomless  Pit,  and 
other  places  up  and  down  the  midst  or  outside  of  the  universe, 
abroad  and  at  home,  better  known  to  me  than  to  the  working  audiences 
who  came  to  give  me  contemptuous  audit. 

Chapter  x.  (''St.  Martin's  Bridge")  would  have  given  further  notes,  it 
seems,  on  Sallenches  and  the  Bridge  at  St.  Martin,  in  addition  to  those 
in  PrctteriUi,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zi.  The  following  scrap  was  to  have  introduced 
the  chapter: — 

All  that  is  wonderful,  and  for  people  who  love  pine  forest  and 
ice,  beautiful,  in  Chamouni  has  rivalship  or  counterpart  in  other  pas- 
toral valleys  of  the  high  Alps.  In  Grindelwald,  or  at  Rosenlaui,  or 
in  Lauterbrunnen  or  at  Macugnaga,  one  may  receive  virtually  the 
same  kinds  of  impressions,  often  in  more  exciting  variety.  But  there 
is  nothing  else  in  Europe  like  the  valley  of  Sallenches ;  and  the  little 
dotel  du  Mont  Blanc  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin  was  in  old  days 
the  hermitage  whence  one  might  see  whatever  was  mightiest  in  Alpine 
form,  and  rightly  spell  whatever  legends  were  most  precious  on  tablet 
of  rock  or  scroll  of  cloud. 

At  no  other  point  of  the  Alps  does  the  region  of  the  vine  reach 
so  near  the  central  snow;  and  where  in  other  places  it  approaches 
the  higher  chain  nearest,  the  last  vines  climb  irregularly  among  their 
glowing  islets  of  crag,  and  there  is  no  agricultural  district  of  transition 
between  them  and  the  lower  pasturages.  But  at  Sallenches,  the  vines 
wander  among  the  lower  villages  and  trellis  their  gardens,  while, 
above,  wide  extents  of  orchard  and  arable  separate  the  grape-district 
from  the  rock  bases  of  the  higher  mountains.  Nor  are  these  less 
singularly  varied  than  the  disposition  of  their  woods  and  fields. 

For  chapter  xi.  ("St.  Martin's  Chapel")  some  historical  extracts  were 
put  into  type — from  Nicolas  Battely's  Cantuaria  Sacra  and  other  sources — 
with  regard  to  St.  Martin's  Chapel  at  Canterbury  (compare  Vol.  XXXIII. 
pp.  487,  438). 
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